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XACEDON,  FROM   THE   DEATH   OF   DARIUS,  B.C.  3Sl,  TO  THE   DIVISION   OF 

THE   EMPIRE,   B.C.  288. 

Through  plains,  barren  and  covered  with  snow^  in 
the  most  inclement  season,  where  all  the  inhabitants  he 
fonnd  dwelt  In  houses  covered  with  tiles,  the  roofs  rising 
in  spires,  with  openings  at  the  top,  whereby  they  re- 
ceived light  and  let  out  the  smoke,  Alexander  reached 
Mount  Caucasus,  B.C.  329.  We  cannot  minutely  fol- 
low him  through  these  useless  wars,  nor  relate  the 
various  cruelties  exercised  towards  those  who  opposed 
him.  Those  who  had  the  judgment  to  submit,  suffered 
little  injury  by  his  victorious  passage  through  their  terri- 
tories. But  it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  towards  his 
own  followers  the  violent  passions  of  the  monarch  were 
indulged ;  inflamed  and  maddened  as  he  was  by  success^ 
and  the  adulation  of  those  around  him.  At  a  feast,' 
where  the  courtiers  endeavoured  to  exalt  his  glory  by 
depreciating  that  of  the  gods  and  heroes  Greece  bad  so 
long  worshipped,  one  Clytus,  his  faithful  adherent,  and 
his  foster  brother,  expressed  a  hasty  indignation  at  this 
impiety;   and  in  doing  so,  depreciated  the  actions  of 
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Alexander :  ou  which  Ibe  enraged  monarch  slew  him 
tho  apot.  The  deepest  regret  seems  to  have  followed' 
this  action.  But  in  habits  of  inloxication  and  excesses  of 
every  kind,  Alexander  was  no  longer  master  of  his  pas- 
sions; and  the  policy,  as  well  as  virtue  of  his  earlier, 
life,  was  rapidly  yielding  to  the  corrupLioD  of  unlimited 
power.  He  now  aflected  divine  honours,  and  required^ 
the  signs  of  adoration  paid  to  the  Persian  monarchi. 
To  this  the  Asiatics  made  no  objection ;  but  the  Gi 
strongly  opposed  the  innovation,  particularly  the  philoso- 
pher Calisthenes,  on  whom  Alexander  afterwards  look  b 
cruel  vengeance. 

Meantime  the  European  army  advanced  towards  the 
Indies.  In  the  Indians,  Alexander  had  to  encounter 
brave  and  formidable  foes;  and  tho  advance  was  not 
made  without  many  difficult  sieges  and  hard-fought  bat- 
lies.  Wc  have  spoken  of  these  wars  in  a  former  section, 
as  belonging  more  properly  to  Asiatic  history. 

In  B.C.  327,  Alexander  passed  the  Indus  and  tl 
Hydaspes.     He  would  have  proceeded,  but  the  Mace- 
donians refusing  to  follow  him  further,  he  was  forcef^ 
unwillingly  to  return  :  after  having  gratified  his  vain  de* 
sire  of  fame,  by  sailing  down  the  Indus  to  the  Indit^ 
seas,  with  considerable  danger,  his  mariners  being  unac- 
customed lo  the  tempestuous  tides  of  the  ocean,  and  nfj 
having  seen  any  sea  but  the  Mediterranean.     Detei 
mined  to  return  thence  lo  Babylon  by  land,  it  was  ii^ 
vain  represented  to  him  that  he  must  pass  a  truckle^ 
desert,  where  Serairamis,  after  conquering  India,  ende^;^ 
vouring  to  pass  with  her  army,  had  lost  all  but  twent|i 
men;  and  Cyrus  doing  the  same,  had  escaped  but  wi^ 
leven.     Nothing  was  so.  likely  to  confirm  Alexander  i,j^ 
the  project,  his  great  ambition  being  lo  do  what  notMl 
before  him  could  accomplish.     He  persisted  in  bis  put^ 
pose.     The  road  was  uncertain,  and  lay  through  deep, 
loose  sands,  perpetually  sinking  under  their  feet.    Ther 
were   neither   towns  nor  habitations  by  the  way,  ai 
'■'-'•'.ely  any  provision.     The  beasts  of  burthen  eith 
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(liedofilie  heat,  or  were  secretly  eaten  by  the  fatnisfaed 
soldiers.  Often  the  men  perished  for  want  of  water; 
and  when  fhey  met  with  it,  died  from  dririkiD^  to  excess. 
The  conduct  of  Alexander  in  this  dreadful  march,  ^ve 
Ibe only  encouragement  to  his  followers;  bearing  ever 
himself  the  greatest  privations,  and  incurriog  the  greatest 
foti^ie,  by  leading  out  parties  in  search  of  water  for  the 
rest.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  told,  that  a  small  quantity 
of  water  having  been  extracted  from  a  muddy  ditch,  was 
liroughl  to  him  as  a  choice  present :  but  as  his  soldiers 
conld  not  share  it,  the  king  thanked  those  who  brought 
it,  and  poured  it  untasted  on  the  ground. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  weaned  army  in  a  cultivated 
uaantry,  Ibev  are  said  to  have  celebrated  a  feast  to 
Bacchas,  and  devoted  seven  days  to  rioting  and  drunk- 
enness. It  was  soon  after  this  time,  that  Alexander 
married  two  Persian  ladies,  Statyra  and  Parusitis,  and 
encouraged  his  followers  to  form  similar  unions.  In  his 
march  to  Babylon,  he  collected  all  the  statues  and  other 
cariosities  brought  from  Greece  by  Xerxes,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  carefully  carried  back.  When  he  drew  near 
Id  Babylon,  the  Persian  Magi  are  said  to  have  sent  a  dc' 
pQtatioD,  requesting  the  king  not  to  enter  the  city,  as 
(hey  foresaw  it  would  be  fatal  to  him.  Various  other 
sinister  omens  were  observed,  but  the  monarch  disre- 
garded them,  entered  the  city,  and  amused  himself  with 
forming  new  projects  of  ambition.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
tke  truth  among  the  various  recitals  given  us  of  the  man- 
ner of  his  death.  By  some  it  is  asserted,  that  he  feasted 
to  excess,  and  died  next  day  of  the  effects  of  intoxica- 
tion. By  some,  that  he  took  a  fever,  and  while  under 
its  iufluence,  persisting  in  going  daily  to  offer  sacrifice, 
and  prepare  for  an  approacliing  expedition,  grew  gradu- 
ally worse;  and  after  lingering  some  time  expired. 
And  by  others,  it  is  positively  maintained  that  he  was 
poisoned  by  the  contrivance  of  Antipater.  Nothing  is 
H  agreed  upon,  but  that  Alexander  died,  in  the  midst  of 
■    yonth  and  fame,  B.C.  323 ;  being  about  thirty-two  years 
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of  age,  and  having  reigned  upwards  of  twelve  yeara 
We  have  already  given  our  opinion  of  bis  charaeter,  aS 
it  is  to  be  traced  in  the  accounts  of  liis  life  and  actions. 
No  doubt  he  was  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Heaven, 
as  designated  by  previous  prophecy,  to  carry  on  the  pur- 
poses of  God  in  the  destruction  of  the  great  Persian 
empire.  But  this  was  unknown  to  the  conqueror ;  insti- 
gated only  by  the  wildest  ambition,  to  wars  useless  and 
unjustifiable,  in  which  the  desire  of  personal  glory  could 
not  even  shelter  itself  under  the  pretest  of  patriotism;" 
for  Greece  was  in  no  danger  from  Persia,  and  profited 
nothing  by  her  destruction.  In  the  false  rhetoric  of 
history,  we  are  told  that  Alexander  conquered  the  world, 
and  Grecian  story  compliments  him  on  the  government 
of  the  universe.  Certainly  he  held  the  largest  extent  of 
empire  the  world  bad  before  seen  in  one  hand;  hut  it 
was  very  far  from  all  the  then  known  world.  It  was  but 
a  part  of  Asia,  a  very  small  portion  of  Africa,  and  a  yet 
smaller  pottiou  of  Europe.  And  the  empire  was  brief 
as  it  was  extensive.  It  had  been  obtained  in  scarcely 
more  years  than  it  occupied  to  pass  rapidly  over  it ;  and 
it  ended  with  the  termination  of  this  triuniphant  jouniey 
— no  one  king  of  Macedon  ever  after  being  monarch  of 
the  whole :  snch  is  the  real  amount  of  a  greatness  pro- 
verbial in  all  succeeding  ages,  as  the  most  extraordinary 
in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

Alexander  left  many  children.  By  Barsina,  lh« 
widow  of  Memnon,  he  had  a  son  named  Hercules,  whc 
was  afterwards  murdered.  By  Boxana,  a  Bactrian,  hi 
had  a  posthumous  son  named  Alexander,  who  for  i 
short  time  had  the  title  of  king.  By  Cleophas,  an  la 
dian  queen,  he  had  a  son  named  Alexander,  who  sue 
ceeded  to  his  mother's  kingdom.  Two  years  having beei 
spent  in  preparations  for  the  funeral,  the  body  of  Alex 
ander  was  conveyed  with  all  possible  magnilicence 
the  city  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  depos^ 
in  a  temple  erected  for  the  purpose. 

The  death  of  Alexander  threatened  the  immet 
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dissolution  of  the  kingdom.  Il  is  said  that  on  hisdeatk- 
bed  be  gave  llip  royal  signet  (o  PerdiccHs,  a  general  of 
bigii  birth,  while  be  declared  that  he  left  the  kingdom  to 
tbe  most  worthy.  A  day  or  two  after  his  death,  bis 
friends  called  a  council  of  the  ch  iff  commanders.  Here 
all  was  difference  and  contention.  Cue  would  have 
Hert!nlcs,  the  son  of  Alexander  and  Barsina,  proclaimed 
king.  Another  would  have  the  throne  kept  vacant,  till 
it  was  seen  if  Roxana  should  have  a  son.  A  third  party 
colled  for  Aridoeas,  the  brother  of  Alexander,  arrayed 
bim  in  the  royal  robes,  atid  proclaimed  him  by  the  name 
of  Philip.  Ail  pretended  concern  for  the  publick  ;  but 
each  one  intended  their  own  advantage,  and  had  private 
purposes  in  the  part  they  took.  After  some  contention 
the  son  of  Roxana  being  born,  it  was  arranged  that  be 
and  Aridoeus  should  divide  the  regal  title;  while  the 
actual  power,  under  the  name  of  governments,  was 
divided  among  the  principal  generals.  Antipater  had 
the  government  of  the  European  provinces.  Perdiccas 
tad  ibe  power  of  protector,  under  the  style  of  general 
of  the  household  troops.  Ptolemy  had  Egypt,  Lydia, 
and  Arabia.  Laomedon  had  Syria  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces about  the  Kuxine.  Antigonus  had  Phrygia  and 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  Various  other  com- 
manders had  in  like  manner  provinces  assigned  them. 
The  regal  power  remained  effectually  in  the  hands  of 
Perdiccas  and  Roxana;  and  began  to  be  immediately 
exercised  wUb  excessive  cruelty;  Eumenes,  anotlicr  o 
Alexander's  courtiers,  acting  as  the  friend  and  minister 
of  Perdiccas. 

Wars  and  contentions  immediately  commenced;  and 
itliese  various  governors  began  to  embroil  themselves  one 
with  another.  Perdiccas  first  conspired  to  rid  himself 
of  Antigonns,  while  Antipater  engaged  in  his  defence. 
Hill  long  after,  Perdiccas  found  a  pretext  to  march 
against  Ptolemy,  and  was  there  slain  in  an  engagement. 
On  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  Antipater  had  the  ascen- 
^cy,  and  made  a  new  distribution  of  the  provinces 
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He  was  opposed  by  Eumeiies,  and  died  shortly  after. 
Aotigonus  became  then  the  chief  aspirant,  and  resolved  to 
seize  the  government  of  Asia,  of  which  the  young  kings 
bad  appointed  Euraenes  general ;  one  Polyper«hon  having 
Buuceeded  Perdiccas  in  the  protectorship.  Olympian 
too,  of  whose  turbulent  spirit  we  heard  in  the  days  of 
Philip,  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  her  grand- 
children. It  is  difficull,  without  entering  into  very 
minute  events,  to  follow  the  course  of  these  contentions; 
obscure  as  they  are,  even  in  the  best  histories  of  the 
period.  The  kings,  one  of  whom  was  in  infancy,  the 
other  quite  imbecile,  were  but  cyphers.  The  generals, 
wLelher  on  their  side  or  against  them,  were  but  con- 
tending with  each  other  for  empire,  without  real  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  princes,  or  any  fear  of  their  au- 
thority. 

Asia  was  the  scene  of  perpetual  warfare,  in  which  Ati- 
tigonus  ultimately  prevailed  over  his  competitors,  and 
was  the  first  whom  we  may  rightly  consider  as  succeed- 
ing to  the  empire  of  Alexander.  In  B,  C,  315,  he  fi- 
nally defeated  Euuienes  and  put  him  to  death.  Ho 
then  marched  to  Babylon,  and  dispossessed  Seleucus,  to 
whom  those  provinces  had  been  assigned.  In  314  he 
seized  upon  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judea,  notwilli- 
standing  the  resistance  of  Ptolemy  and  Cassander.  In 
311,  he  made  war  upon  the  Arabs ;  but  against  this  ex- 
traordinary people  he  was  as  little  successful  as  oilier 
invaders  had  been.  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Autigonus, 
led  the  forces  against  them ;  but  unable  to  effect  any 
thing,  he  proposed  a  peace,  with  which  they  readily  com- 
plied. Demetrius  thence  marched  to  the  Asphaltic 
Lake,  of  which  be  caused  exact  description  to  be  made, 
and  a  compulation  of  the  profit  derived  from  the 
bitumen  taken  from  it,  and  from  the  balm  gathered 
from  the  plautatiojis  iu  that  plate,  the  admired  Balm  of 
Gilead.  On  receiving  his  report  of  it,  Antigonus  sent 
a  party  to  the  lake  to  bring  away  ail  the  bitumen  they 
cuiild  coilei'l.     The  Arabs  gave  them   no  tnterruplion. 
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nill  ihey  were  currying  off  llie  bilumeit,  when  they  «ur- 
Inunded  the  workmea  with  their  troops,  cut  them  in 
Bpicces,  and  took  possessiou  of  [heir  treasure.  This  ended 
^lll  attempts  against  Arabia. 

I  In  306,  Demetrins  defeated  the  fleets  of  Ptolemy  and 
Ktook  Cyprus,  Thus  every  where  successful,  and  having' 
Hbo  more  occasion  to  dissimulate,  Anltgonus  assumed  to 
llimself  the  title  of  king,  making  his  son  Demetrius  the 
nwrtner   of  his   crown.     On  this  Seleucus,  Cassander, 

■  lijisimachus,   and   Ptolemy,   also  assumed  the  title  of 

■  kings:  all  of  whom  had  been  officers  of  Alexauder's 
K'Brmy;  and  now  usurped  and  divided  his  distracted  em- 
I  ^■ 

I  Aotigonus,  a  harsh  and  ambitious  though  otherwise 
I  not  an  unworthy  character,  had  acquired  great  glory; 
I  i)eaietrius  was  in  the  prime  of  his  age,  greatly  distiu- 

■  guished,  and  hitherto  of  good  character.  The  first  act 
W(tf  their  royalty  was  an  expedition  into  Egypt;  and  then 
Pinto  Attica   and  Macedou.     1'he  vanity  of  Demetrius 

■  grew  exorbitant  with  his  successes;  and  very  shortly, 

■  Vith  the  vice  and  debauchery  in  which  he  sunk  himself, 

■  brought  ruin  on  himself  and  his  father. 

■  The  rival  kings,  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  Lysimar.hus,  and 
Ptieleucus,  conspired  against  them.     Of  what  particular 

territory  each  of  these  was  king,  itis  impossible  to  define, 
as  their  possessions  changed  with  every  campaign,  accord- 
ing as  one  or  other  was  successful.  The  battle  of  Ips  us, 
fought  by  these  confederate  kings  against  Antigonus  and 
iiis  son,  ended  the  empire  of  Antigonus.  A  shower  of 
arrows  deprived  him  of  life  at  the  age  of  84.  B.  C.  301. 
In  294,  through  much  raisforluue,  crime  and  blood- 
ihed,  Demetrius,  displaced  in  Asia,  possessed  himself 
if  the  throne  of  Macedon,  again  become  a  separate  king- 
Ncither  content  with  this,  nor  deserving  of  it,  in 
nttempting  to  recover  the  dominions  of  his  father,  he 
(bnild  himself  expelled  from  those  he  held  and  obliged  to 
V  himself  on  the  mercy  of  Seleucus.  By  him  he 
Kw»s  kept  in  perpetual  confinement,  but  supplied  with 
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every  luxury  and  indulgence,   ain\  tliiiB  terminated  hil 
life  in  bimtjuets  and  sports.     B,  C.  283. 

Abriefaccoiintofthe  affairs  of  Macedon  from  tliis  time 
to  the  final  conquest  of  it  hy  the  Romans,  will  finish  our 
history  of  tvhal  is  usually  called  the  Empire  of  Greece. 


nEFLECTIONS 
ON  SELECT  PASSAGES   OF   SCRIPTURE. 


O  how  J  love  thy  law. — Psalm  csix.  97. 
Pausb  there,  my  soul,  a  moment,  and  consider.     Et' 
is  one  thing  to  obey  a  law — another  to  love  it.     Ohedf 
en ce  at  its  best  is  but  (he  spirit's  acquiescence,  not  itf: 
choice.     It  may  be  its  assent  la  the  law  as  good,  and  80 
far  a  choice — but  still  it  is  the  rea.son's  choice,  noi 
affection's — still  it  has  nothing  of  the  character  of  love^ 
How  is  it  with  me  in  this  matter!    If  I  am  a  servant,  I' 
must  needs  obey  ray  Master,  or  I  risk  to  be  refused  m^- 
wages  and  dismissed   his  service.     If  I  am  a  child,  T 
must  needs  obey  my  Father,  or  I  risk  to  incur  chastbe*- 
meat  and  privation  at  his  hands.     If  I  nm  a  willing  ser^ 
vant  and  a  loving  child,   obedience  is   no  slavish,  hard' 
necessity — it  is  the  spontaneous  offering  of  a  gralefa( 
heart ;  conscious,  at  the  same   time,  of  pursuing  its  owii 
interest,  while  walking  in  the  path  of  duty.     But  is  tb»4 
all;  If  it  is,   there  will  be  some  shuffling  and  evadingJ 
atill,  very  close  and  critical  examination  of  the  law,  witir 
much  pleading  of  exemptions.     There  will  be  doubtir 
many,  and  excuses  many ;  and  nice  enquiry  after  cf 
in  which  we  need  not  follow  it,  and  often  a  feelin) 
hardship,  with  certain  regrets  for  what  appears  a  sacr' 
No,  this  is  not  all.     Apart  from  the  duty,  apar' 
from  the  love  of  him  who  gave  it,  1  love  thy  law 
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And  why  notl    For  in  itself  it  is  iilli>g<'llier  lovely.      If 
thou  wouUlst    forego  it.   I  would  not  jnirt  from  it.       I 
would  mucb  rather  that  thy  power  enable  me  to  keep  it, 
than  that  thy  mercy  pardon  me  the  breakiug  of  it.  When 
Uiou  bidst  me  this  or  forbidst  me  that,  I  do  not  thy  plea- 
sure at  the  cost  of  my  own;  and  while  I  yield  willingly 
because  it  is  thy  pleasure,  would  ratber  that  it  had  Dot 
been.      No — it  is  so  we  begin  our  obedience — it  is  not 
so  we  end  it.     In  proportion  as  I  become  more  intimate 
with  the  law  of  God,  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  loveli- 
neas  appear,   and  what  was  once  consent,  grows  into 
preference.     I  would  no  more  be  exempted,  be  excused 
—I  woald  be  enabled  to  fulfil  it  utterly.   The  grace  that 
ESDctilies  seems  almost  more  precious  now  than  the  grace 
tlmt  pardons — the  one  dispenses  with  what  I  love — the 
olber  procures -it  me.     "O  how  I  love  thy  law."     But 
where  did  I  learn  to  love  it?   Not  in  that  letter  which  was 
once  against  me,  and  when  no  longer  so,  seemed  yet  loo 
bard  for  me :  neither  in  the  miserable  exemplifications 
1  have  seen  of  it  in  myself,  and  those  around  mo.    1  saw 
it  in  Jesus,  and  then  1  loved  it.     I  saw  the  law  of  God 
uhe  fulfilled  it — I  traced  it  out  in  his  actions,  in  his 
words,  in  all  the  characters  of  his  humanity — and  then  I 
uw  how  beautiful  it  is ;  and  I  began  lo  love  what  I  be- 
fore had  but  endeavoured  to  obey  for  love  of  him  who 
jave  it-     Surely  now  I  would  be  like  him. 

But  I  would  have  you  without  carefulness. — 1  Co- 
rinthians vii.  32. 
Fbw  christians — no  christians  arc  there  among  us, 
»ho  are  not  heard  to  complain  of  ihe  withering  inllnence 
of  this  world's  care  upon  the  better  hope  that  is  within 
Ihem — how  it  checks  its  growth,  and  blights  its  blossoms 
and  decays  its  fruit.  We  know  what  we  might  enjoy  of 
euemial  bliss,  if  these  aching  cares  did  not  break  in  upon 
OT  rest,  depress  our  efforts  and  engross  our  minds.  We 
rtniggle  to  forbid  them,  and  the  very  effort  seems  but  a 
taretlie  more.     Has  it  ever  entered  into  our  minds  to 
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whedier  we  have  not  voluntarily  chosen 
to  ourselves  more  anxiety  than  is  necessary,  by  m^^ 
tiplyiog  uniiecessBrily  the  subjects  of  our  care?  Have 
we  added  house  to  house  and  field  to  Beld — scheme  npoli 
scheme  and  uodertakiag  upon  undertaking?  That  task 
which  keeps  us  in  such  hurried  occupation,  who  set  na 
about  it — God  or  ourselvea'f  That  charge  which  weighs 
so  heavily  on  our  minds,  who  appointed  us  to  it  t  God 
for  his  purposes,  or  we  for  our  own '.  In  all  that  is  on  our 
bands,  are  we  pursuing  the  honour  of  God,  our  own  sanc- 
tificatiou,  and  such  commodities  as  are  essential  to  onr 
pilgrimage — or  are  we  struggliog  to  taise  ourselves  up06 
a  falling  world,  to  found  castles  on  the  waves  of  time, 
and  walled  cities  for  the  traveller's  resfing-place  ?  It 
would  be  well,  if  we  have  never  done  it  yet,  that  we  be- 
gin forthwith  to  examine  for  what  we  are  careful,  and 
for  what  are  our  anxieties.  Whether  or  not  it  be  to  fulfil- 
in  simplicity  the  duties  of  the  station  in  which  providence 
appoints  us,  and  provide  for  ourselves  with  decency, 
and  gain  for  ourselves  honestly  what  circumstances  mahb 
essential.  Or  is  it  rather  the  superfluities  our  sensuali^ 
has  heaped  up^ — ^the  display  our  pride  delights  in — the 
name  our  vanity  is  so  jealous  of?  Is  it  from  the  posses- 
sion, is  it  from  the  want  of  these  our  cares  are  derived! 
For  not  one  in  a  thousand  will  it  otherwise  be  found, 
than  that  the  care  complained  of  is  about  something  we 
need  not  have,  something  we  need  not  be — something,  ' 
in  short,  of  our  own  choosing,  not  of  God's  appointing  or  I 
requiring.  "Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  cumbered  about  , 
too  much  serving. " — She  was  preparing  entertainment  ^ 
for  bimself,  her  friend  and  master.  She  was  in  her  do-  4 
mestic  duties,  innocent  no  doubt.  But  they  were  more  J 
than  was  necessary,  and  left  her  not  at  leisure  for  bettetl 
things.  He  that  would  go  a  journey  lightly,  takes  nothing 
with  him  but  the  scrip  and  staff — he  that  would  lie  dowri  j 
at  ease,  puts  off  the  ornaments  that  chafe  and  fettet! 
him.  The  christian  is  bidden  to  be  careful  for  nothing\i 
It  is  bis  duty,  therefore,  to  abridge  the  occasions  of  lrii(j 
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care.  If  UeuveD  sunt!  tbein,  we  shall  huvu  Heuvon's 
support  iu  ibetD.  Ifweassametlieni  to  ourselves,  not  only 
ore  ODT  complaiats  uoreitsonable,  but  we  are  guilty  of 
all  tbe  ill  effects  of  too  miiob  care  upon  our  spiritual 
slate. 

Bu(  how  then  shall  the  Scriptures  be  /u(filted,  that 
thus  it  must  be? — Matthew  xxvi.  64. 
As  the  ullimale  object  of  the  believer's  liopo  is  tu  be 
made  like  bim  be  believes  in,  there  is  Dotbiug  so  encou- 
ngiDg  as  to  trace  in  ourselves  auy,  tbe  faintest  resein- 
blwice  to  the  characters  of  his  humanity,  and  wutch  its 
growth,  so  sadly  slow,  and  yet  at  times  perceptible.  One 
point  of  resemblance  to  tbe  character  of  bis  Lord  is  cer- 
tainlv  perceptible  in  tbe  christian — perceptible  at  least 
to  the  copsGiousuess  of  our  own  bosoms,  is  the  desire 
and  the  delight  that  the  Scriptures  of  God  should  be 
Tolfilled;  so  actiug  upon  our  minds  an  to  reconcile  us  to 
many  adverse  circumstances ;  and  of  painful  and  revoll- 
iogasthey  would  benlberwise,  rendering  them  almost  ac- 
ceptable. In  the  Scriptures  of  God  arc  many  hard  say- 
ings, written  against  the  natural  feelings  and  desires  of 
tbe  human  heart — there  is  much  mention  of  sorrow,  re- 
proach, and  shame,  bitter  trials,  and  severe  reproofs— 
■inch  from  others  we  would  fain  avoid — much  of  our- 
Hlves  we  woulil  rather  not  believe — much  in  providence 
we  would  rathtr  not  submit  to.  But  as  one  by  one  these 
Inrd  sayings  cotne  to  be  verified  in  our  experience,  bow 
iweelly  the  mind  reconciles  itself  to  them  in  re- 
ttembering  that  so  the  Scripture  spoke.  Had  this 
not  been  so,  bow  could  the  Scripture  have  been  fnl- 
liUed  tliat  it  must  be?  In  proportion  as  the  mind  be- 
comes more  spiritual,  which  is  nothing  else  but  to  be 
loore  nearly  restored  to  the  lost  likeness  of  its  God, 
tktR  thought  becomes  an  habitual  source  of  consolation 
ud  of  joy.  If  this  trial  had  not  come  upon  me,  that 
pWi^e  had  not  been  true — if  this  infirmity  had  not  ap- 
peared in  me,  the  value  of  that  text  had  not  appeared — 
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if  circutnBtances  bad  not  required  this  sacrifice,  I  had 
wanted  one  proof  of  my  acceptance  with  God — if  I  had 
not  suffered  this,  there  had  been  one  feature  wanting  of 
my  resemblance  to  his  children.  We  may  go  on  throagh 
all  that  is  painful,  all  that  is  trying  to  our  nature — aye, 
and  through  all  that  is  grateful  to  us  too — and  still  the 
one  is  reconciled,  the  other  is  exalted,  by  the  reference 
the  heart  makes  of  it  to  the  predicted  will  of  God  dis- 
closed to  us  in  Scripture :  that  word  so  precious  to  onr 
love,  we  would  not  have  it  not  be  true,  whatever  its  truth 
may  cost  us — we  have  come  to  be  of  God's  mind  in  this 
— we  would  sooner  that  heaven  and  earth  should  pass 
away,  than  that  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  his  word  should 
fail. 

Nous  ifioKs  sous  Tesclavage  des  rudiments  dxi  jnonde.—^ 
Galates  iv.  3.  • 

Lgs  jugements  du  monde,  source  de  tant  decbagrinff 
pour  les  mondains,  ach^vent  encore  de  consoler  une  amf^ 
lidele.  Car  le  siippilce  des  amateurs  du  monde,  c'esf 
d'etre  sans  cesse  exposes  aux  jugemens,  c'est-^-dire  i' 
la  censure,  &  la  derision,  k  la  malignity  les  uns  des  autres.' 
On  a  beau  m^prisur  les  hommes:  on  veut  6tre  estimfi 
de  cenx  memes  qu'on  meprise.  On  a  beau  6fre  &\evih 
au-dessus  des  autres:  I'el^vation  nous  expose  encore' 
plus  aux  regards  et  aux  discours  de  la  multitude,  et  on 
sent  encore  plus  vivement  les  censures  de  ceux  dout  ou 
ne  devoit  attendre  que  des  bommages.  On  a  beau  jouir 
des  soufiTrages  publics;  les  mepris  sont  beaucoup  pins' 
piquants,  qu'iis  sont  molns  commuus  et  plus  rares.  On^ 
a  beau  se  venger  de  ces  censures  par  des  censures  plus* 
vives  et  plus  mordantes:  la  vengeance  suppose  toujoutr 
le  ressentiment  et  la  douleur;  et  d'aitleurs  on  est  bienfl 
moins  sensible  au  plaisir  de  rendre  des  mepris,  qu'ai^ 
chagrin  de  les  avoir  re^us.  Enfin  d^s  que  vous  iK 
vivez  que  pour  le  monde,  et  que  vos  piaisirs  et  voi 
chagrins  ne  dependent  que  du  monde,  les  jugemens  d;i> 
moude  ne  sauroient  vous   etre  iudifferens.     IVlais  une^ 
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me  fidfele  est  a  couvert  de  ces  inquietudes.  Comme 
elle  ne  souhaite  pas  restime  des  bommes,  elle  ne  craint 
pas  leur  m^pTis :  comme  elle  ne  se  propose  pas  de  Icur 
plaire,  elle  n'est  pas  surprise  de  ne  leur  avoir  pas  pIQ. 
Dieu  qni  la  voit  est  le  seul  juge  qu'elle  craint,  et 
qui  la  console  au  m^me  terns  des  jug-ementsdeshonitueB. 
Sa  gloire,  c'est  le  l^moignage  de  sa  conscience.  Sa 
reputation,  elle  lu  cherche  dans  son  devoir.  Les  soufTra- 
ges  do  monde,  elle  les  regarde  comme  I'ecueil  de  la 
lerta,  on  comme  la  recompense  du  vice ;  et  sans  fairc 
neme  attention  k  sea  jugement^,  elle  sc  contenlo  de  lui 
Conner  des  exemples. — MARSILL.ON. 

I"  You  are  u  happy  little  lamb,"  said  Julia  to  her  pet 
I  uverheard  her,  as  wrapt  in  cloth  and  sable  trebly 
ded,  I  paced  up  and  down  a  dozen  yards  of  sunshine. 
Iter  known  for  such  by  its  brightness  than  its  warmth ; 
[itiously  turning  short  of  the  termination  of  the  wall, 
it  the  east  wind  should  turn  its  corners.  She  was  in 
)  ball,  carefully  drying  and  combing  before  the  stove 
her  new-washed  lamb,  white  as  the  driven  snow,  and 
tying  a  scarlet  ribbon  round  its  neck.  "You  are  a 
happy  lamb,"  she  said,  as  she  pursued  her  task,  "  to  be 
thus  fondly  petted.  Yonder  are  your  born  brethren  in 
the  lield ;  shivering  in  the  wind  and  cradled  in  snow. 
No  one  washes  them  but  the  evening  dew.  The  shep- 
herd makes  them  no  better  bed  than  the  dry  straw,  and 
feeds  them  with  nothing  but  the  fresh  cut  grass.  While 
here  are  you,  little  thing,  living  in  ladies'  bowers,  and 
fed  on  sweet-meats,  and  bedded  in  Dannel,  and  decked 
vith  scarlet,  and  preferred  to  such  high  company.  I 
vonder  at  you,  if  you  are  not  grateful  for  your  destiny." 
MHiether  this  address  excited  any  train  of  reflection 
in  .the  mind  of  the  pet  lamb,  I  am  not  informed — in 
VOL.  IX.  c 
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mine  it  did.  Is  it  a  bappy  little  lamb,  I  tbonght — tbe 
bappier  for  tbe  dtstinctioD  conferred  ou  it,  in  separation 
from  its  kith  and  liin?  It  seemed  a  speculatioa  worth 
pursuing — I  forgot  that  the  east  wind  would  turn  the 
corners,  and  proceeded  full  to  the  termination  of  IbO 
gravel  walk,  to  look  after  tbe  condition  of  the  lambs  ia 
the  field.  They  were  each  one  on  tbe  sunny  side  of  itfl 
patient  mother,  as  she  stoo<l  silent  and  motionless  against 
the  wind.  The  careful  shepherd  bad  foddered  them  as 
closely  as  be  could,  and  sheltered  them  ronnd  with  hur- 
dles ;  but  still  they  shivered  in  tbe  blast,  the  half  thawed 
snow  was  under  their  feet,  and  the  green  blade  but 
barely  visible — its  deficiency  supplied  by  fresfa-pnlled 
turnips. 

"  Julia  is  then  right,  I  suppose — this  is  what  her  lamb 
was  born  to.  She  took  it  from  the  mother  that  has 
twins  ;  and  yonder,  with  fleece  uncombed  and  neck  un- 
adorned, fed  on  turnips  and  shivering  in  the  breeze, 
stands  tbe  twin  brother  of  the  pet.  Now  is  it  assuredly 
a  happy  lamb,  preferred  to  such  a  destiny."  I  returned, 
and  found  Julia's  favourite  gently  reposed  on  the  soft 
matting  beside  the  stove,  in  honourable  company  with 
the  French  lap-dog.  But  tbe  train  of  my  reflection  was 
not  ended.  In  idea  I  saw  this  lamb  grown  into  a  large 
uncomely  sheep — no  pet  for  a  lady,  certainly — and  as 
certainly  then  to  be  sent  back  into  the  flock,  and  abide 
the  common  lot.  I  did  not  exactly  suppose  high-bred 
feelings,  or  intellectual  refinements,  wounded  pride  or 
mortified  recollections,  would  subject  the  animal  to 
months  of  mental  misery:  but  in  the  measure  of  its  ca- 
pacity to  sufi'er,  I  did  imagine  it  a  stranger  among  its 
kindred,  shunned  by  them  as  an  alien,  unused  to  sleep 
OD  sods  or  feed  on  turnips,  and  consequently  more 
exposed  to  cold  and  hunger  than  its  hardy  companions. 
And  with  perfect  certainty,  I  saw  it  led  tike  them  to  tbe 
slaughter,  sold  to  the  same  ignominy,  doomed  to  the  same 
knife,  without  care  or  queslion  of  its  nobler  breeding. 
Was  it  a  happy  lamb  1  ' 
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■  Tlie  decision  does  not  signify.  No  Iamb,  since  the 
te^DQiDg  of  time,  has  been  called  upon  to  choose  be- 
Veen  the  company  of  its  kin,  and  the  fellowship  of  the 
,g — and  till  the  end  of  it,  no  mother  sheep  will 
Hve  occa^oQ  to  determine  whether  her  offspring  shall 
e  bred  in  the  sheep-fold  or  the  lady's  bower.  While  I 
As  tracing  the  destiny  of  the  innocent  brote,  I  was 
eally  coDtemplatiDg  that  of  its  mistress,  and  many  others 
rilhtn  my  observation.  For  who  that  views  reflectively 
"  e  aspect  of  society  in  the  present  day,  but  mast  be 
ruck  with  the  endeavour  visible  throughout  it,  to  thrust 
vnrselves,  to  thrust  our  children  out  of  the  place  that 
providence  has  designed  them  for,  info  some  other  Ihat 
Kerns  to  be  more  happy,  more  elevated,  or  more  honour- 
able ;  to  make  them  something  that  their  fathers  are  not, 
-lo  give  them  tastes  and  habits  above  their  birthright,  and 
procure  for  them  other  society  than  that  of  their  equals. 
■1  believe  it  is  a  losing  game,  even  to  the  calculators  of 
-"this  world — to  the  heirs  of  immortality,  I  am  persuaded  it 
B  a  sinful  one,  and  as  such  am  induced  to  speak  of  it. 
-This  struggle  to  be  thought,  to  seem,  to  be,  whether  we 
consider  the  stake  that  is  played  for,  the  means  that  are 
nsed,  or  the  risk  of  the  venture,  is  utterly  opposed  to 
the  tone  and  principle  of  a  christian  mind,  and  in- 
compatible altogether  with  the  requisitions  of  a  holy  life. 
I  know  no  better  illustration  of  my  meaning,  than  the 
situation  and  character  of  Julia  Arnot.  Her  parents 
lived  retired  on  a  secure  income  of  five  hundred  a  year 
— whether  originally  acquired  in  trade,  in  arts  of  war,  or 
arts  of  peace,  I  do  not  know — nobody  in  the  town  of  W. 
knew,  and  therefore  it  did  not  signify.  Their  income 
was  suBScient  for  their  habits  of  life,  and  was  the  certain 
inheritance  of  their  only  child.  Moderate,  retired,  and 
religious  in  their  habits,  heaven's  blessing  was  on  their 
«lore ;  and  they  had  no  desires  for  themselves  beyond 

their  picturesque  cottage  at  the  entrance  of  W , 

their  garden,  their  litrie  paddock,  and  their  cows.     They 
I  had  to  spare,  moreover.     They  had  milk  and  broken 
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victuals  for  tbe  liungry,  kind  words  for  the  afflicted, 
and  pious  counsel  for  the  unwise.  They  were  excellent 
and  beloved ;  there  was  no  appearance  of  having  falleu 
from  a  higher  station ;  neither  was  there  lowuess  or 
rudeness  to  betray  a  mean  origlual.  Julia  in  this  home 
might  have  been  the  happiest  of  human  beings.  Every 
thing  she  could  reasonably  desire,  every  thing,  I  must 
think,  a  christian  woman  is  justified  in  desiring,  was 
within  her  reach.     Nay — all  things  are  by  comparison; 

and  in  the  little  town  of  W ,  among  the  tea  chiidreu 

of  the  vicar,  and  the  seven  daughters  of  the  apothecary, 
and  other  expectants  of  like  doubtful  dividends,  Julia 
Arnot,  heiress  of  five  hundred  a  year,  was  prima  donna. 
And  Julia  too  might  have  been  first  ia  better  things  than 
wealth.  Providence  had  richly  graced  her;  she  was 
good  and  she  was  lovely,  she  was  benevolent  and — I 
would  say,  that  she  was  pious — but  God  has  said,  If  any 
nan  love  the  things  of  the  world,  the  love  of  God  is  not 
in  him.  The  things  of  the  world  are  many^—but  if  some 
may  be  more  peculiarly  called  so  than  others,  it  must  he 
those  factitious  advantages,  the  whole  value  of  which 
depends  on  convention  and  the  world's  opinion.  I 
would  rather  not  say  whether  Julia  Arnot  was  pious. 

I  must  be  brief,  for  I  mean  to  draw  a  sketch,  and  not 
lo  write  a  story.  These  happy  people  had  no  bitter  in 
fheir  cup,,  but  that  they  prepared  for  themselves,  or 
rather  for  their  child.  They  were  curst,  for  I  can  call  it 
nothing  less,  with  a  desire  to  elevate  her  station  in  life, 
and  place  her  in  society  above  iheir  own.  Was  this  a 
blameable  desire  i  I  know  that  the  world  wiU  say  it  was 
not.  I  know  that  from  one  end  of  society  to  the  other, 
from  the  plodding  tradesman,  who  stints  himself  to  bring 
up  his  sons  to  a  profession,  to  the  prosperous  commoner 
whose  chariot  wheels  go  heavily,  because  there  is  no 
coronet  on  the  pannels,  the  elevation  of  our  children  is 
considered  a  legitimate  object  of  parental  care.  There 
is  another  view  of  it,  however,  to  the  deep-searching  eye 
of  truth.     If  the  higher  paths  of  life  be  the  safer  ways  to 
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lifttven,  if  the  distinctions  of  earth  be  badg'es  of  heaven's 
fatour,  if  the  exalted  and  admired  of  men  be  more  shel- 
tered from  temptation,  and  more  incited  to  holiness,  then 
elevation  in  the  scale  is  a  legitimate  object  of  desire. 
If  precisely  the  contrary  of  this  he  the  case — if  God 
feeds  the  poor  while  the  rich  are  sent  empty  away,  if 
not  many  great,  not  many  wise  or  learned  have  been 
ulled,  if  they  who  sow  to  the  flesh  are  to  reap  a  harvest 
(tf  corruption,  if  honours  are  a  temptation  and  riches  a 
Buare — if  He,    in  whose  footsteps  we  desire  to  walk, 
^ose  to  himself  the  lowest  path,  and  chose  his  followers 
Uiere,  and  left  them  there,  and  bequeathed  lowliness 
and  poverty  for  their  inheritance  to  the  end  of  time — if 
this  is  so,  howcan  the  elevation  of  our  children  above  the 
iphere  in  which  providence  has  placed  them,  be  a  rea- 
amable  object  of  desire  '. 
Julia's  parents  thoug;ht  it  so.     How  it  came  6rst  into 
^^Aeir  heads,  I  do  not  know;  unless  it  was  at  herchristen- 
^■bg,  when  lord  Macdougal,  an  early  patron  of  the  family, 
^^ptood  god-father  by  proxy,  and  Macdougal  was  given 
^Hher  for  a  second  name.     In  the  same  course  of  good  or 
^Krit  fortune,  a  certain  Sir  Peter  Paulett  lived  with  his 

^^hmily  at  a  large  place,  within  a  few  miles  of  W . 

^Bvis  children  were  of  the  age  of  the  little  Julia;  they 
hioked  at  each  other  at  church ;  they  met  with  their 
nurses  in  the  fields;  and  ultimately,  when  the  Miss 
Fanletts  were  particularly  good,  they  were  allowed  to 
have  Julia  Arnot  home  to  play  with  them.  The  parents, 
instead  of  perceiving,  as  they  might  have  done,  the 
growth  of  ambition  and  vanity  from  these  visits,  began 
to  perceive  in  them  the  destination  of  their  Julia  to  a 
higher  sphere  of  life.  And  why  not?  She  would  have 
au  independence — as  much  as  the  usual  fortune  of  a 
peer's  daughter.  By  a  little  more  frugality  at  home,  they 
could  give  hera  polished  education.  Sbecouldbesenttoa 
fashionable  school  to  make  connenion  with  genteel  girls ; 
they  could  keep  her  up  a  little  from  the  young  people  of 
the  town;  and  no  doubt  she  would  continue  to  be  no- 
c  3 
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Uced  at  the  Hall  when  she  grew  up.  If  piety  ever  whis- 
pered that  at  the  fashionable  school  she  wonld  learn  the 
tone  and  temper  of  the  world  they  had  reiiouiiced  for 
her,  that  at  the  Hall  she  would  learn  tastes  and  desires 
their  small  competency  would  be  insufficient  to  gratify, 
that  the  polish  of  her  education  might  be  at  the  cost  of 
that  holy  simplicity  she  would  have  imbibed  from  Iheir 
example,  it  was  silenced  by  the  plea  that  she  would  have 
an  extended  sphere  of  usefulness,  that  the  favour  of  God 
is  not  confined  to  station,  that  low  society  can  never  be 
essential  to  the  cnltivation  of  religious  principle.  What 
then  is  low  society,  that  thing  of  all  others  a  parent  may 
reasonably  dread  and  religiously  avoid  T  Is  it  not  a  thing 
of  comparison?  Can  any  one  be  lowered  by  the  society 
of  Iheir  equals?  The  children  of  the  peer  are  in  low  so- 
ciety if  he  associates  them  with  the  children  of  his 
tradesmen,  though  honester  men,  it  may  be,  and  wiser  than 
himself.  The  tradesmen's  children  are  in  low  society  if 
companioned  with  the  day-labourer  and  mechanic^  and 
these  again  have  a  precedence  which  they  would  dis- 
honour by  association  wilb  the  vagabond  panper.  The 
children  of  God — would  that  they  always  thought  so — 
are  in  low  society  whenever  they  choose  their  fellowship 
with  those  who  know  him  not,  however  high  may  be 
their  rank  above  them. 

/ulia's  parents  did  not  think  so.  All  these  plans 
were  executed,  and,  strange  to  say,  they  all  succeeded. 
Julia  went  to  school  in  London ;  she  was  clever  and 
gained  credit,  she  was  amiable  and  gained  friends ;  she 
formed  friendship  and  correspondence  with  girls  of  rank 
,  and  fortune  superior  to  her  own  ;  she  came  back  polished 
and  accomplished ;  and  she  was  received  at  the  Hal!, 
the  favourite  companion  of  the  Miss  Pauletfs. 

Was  Julia  a  happy  giiVt  the  happier  for  her  separa- 
tion from  kith  and  kin!'  There  were  those  who  thought 
80.  The  young  ladies  of  W.  thought  so — and  mistaking 
the  soreuess  of  their  own  envy  for  wounds  inflicted  by 
another's  pride,  instead  of  friends  hy  whom  she  might 
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bavebecn  clierisbed,  and  whom  she  might  liave  led  to 
every  good,  they  became  Ler  unprovoked  enemies.  Tlie 
youoggentlemcnofW.  thought  BO— and  wLere  equal  for- 
tunes might  have  promised  suitable  alUaoce  and  permanent 
domestic  happinesti,  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  Miss 
Arnot  would  condescend.  The  parents — I  am  not  sure 
what  they  thought  by  this  time — a  parent's  eye  is  keen 
to  read  the  bosom  of  a  child — a  Christian's  eye  is  keen 
to  perceive  the  punishment  of  his  own  errors,  I  can 
only  relate  what  I  wilaessed. 

Every  day  I  witnessed  the  struggle  between  duty  and 
feeling — between  pride  and  circumstance — betweeu  the 
Hire  of  being,  and  the  cousciousness  of  uot  beiug.  The 
moD  of  Gentility  or  Uogentility — for  I  can  scarcely 
D  which  it  was,  that  poor  Julia's  imagination  had  em- 
ied  to  be  its  perpetual  torment — haunted  her  in  city 
I  field,  when  she  sat  in  the  house,  aud  when  she 
nlked  by  the  way,  alone  or  in  company,  Sunday  and 
fptking  day — nothing  could  equal  the  torment  of  this 
^tciiess poursaivant.  From  the  most  frivolous  amuse- 
jent  to  the  most  important  of  duties,  there  was  nothing 
I  did  not  meddle  with. 

k  Julia  had  too  much  mind  to  care  for  dress.     She  had 

Jot  the  smallest  pleasure  iu  it  for  its  own  sake.     But 

tkf  n  the  dreadof  being  ungentecl — -one  must  conform  to 

the  society  one  lives  in.     Her  allowance  ran  short — she 

could  not  bear  to  see  it  thus  expended — she  hated  the 

^Ifish  and  useless  purchases — but  what  could  she  do  f 

1  Site  roust  be  dressed  genteelly,  and  be  like  her  compa- 

^  MOOS.     I  saw  her  one  day  in  a  predicament  upon  this 

Utter.     She  went  to  buy  a  bonnet.     She  had  but  two 

^ioeas  in  the  world,  and  one  was  reserved  for  some 

I  important  purposes.     There  were  two  bonnets — 

key  were  alike  in  shape,  equally  tasteful,  and  equally 

becoming — biit  one  was  of  straw,  and  the  other  of  Leg- 

'  Wo ;  the  one  was  a  guinea,  the  other  exceeded  two. 

B  had  really  no  choice  between  them.     But  the  town 

Udies    uU  wore  straw — it  was  so  uiigenteel — all  her 
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friends  wore  the  Leghorn,  and  she  was  obliged  to  have' 
it,  though  it  lefl  her  in  arrears,  deprived  her  of  a  real' 
gratification  in  the  expenditure  of  the  second  guinea, 
and  obliged  her  to  fail  of  a  promise  she  had  given. 

Julia  was  invited  to  visit  one  of  her  school-fellows  in 
London.  This  she  would  have  delighted  in — hut  ho* 
to  get  there?  Her  father  had  no  carriage — he  could  not 
afford  to  let  her  travel  post.  Coaches  passed  t bo  door 
— but  then  how  ungenteel.  She  could  not  possibty 
arrive  at  Lady  B.'s  in  a  stage  coach.  None  of  her  ac- 
quaintance would  do  so.  A  similar  feeling  kept  her  at' 
botne  on  another  occasion.  To  Sir  Peter  Paulett's 
balls  and  fashionable  parties,  the  principles  of  JnliaVC 
parents  did  not  allow  of  her  going.  Bnt  Sir  Peter  was, 
in  these  parts,  the  patron  of  every  thing.  For  a  county 
ball,  he  filled  bis  house  with  dancers;  for  an  assize  with- 
jndges;  and  for  a  Bible-meeting  with  saints,  as  he 
called  them — and  valued  them  all  alike.  It  was  on  one- 
of  these  latter  occasions,  that  certain  distinguished  per- 
sons were  to  be  there — distinguished,  it  is  true,  by  rank 
and  talent;  hut  more  distinguished  for  active  charity  and' 
holy  devotedness  to  God.  This  was  a  party  to  which 
Jalia  Arnot  might  come,  and  she  was  kindly  pressed. 
Her  heart  panted  to  be  among  persons  whose  names  she 
had  heard  and  reverenced  so  long.  But,  poor  child! 
what  could  she  do!  There  was  nobody  to  fetch  her 
home  but  John,  the  cowherd,  a  decent  and  trusty  man, 
the  only  one  her  father  kept.  How  very  genteel  ilr 
wonid  be  for  him  to  appear  among  the  footmen  of  Lord 
R.  and  the  Marquis  of  C.  The  thing  was  impossible — 
one  must  have  respect  to  the  decency  of  life,  were  it  only 
for  the  sake  of  one's  genteel  connexions. 

Julia  was  an  active,  healthy  girl,  and  had  as  good  an 
appetite  as  other  ladies ;  but  this  besetting  demon  could 
not,  some  way  or  other,  let  her  perform  in  peace  even 
these  vulgar  functions  of  humanity.  There  were  certain 
things  at  her  father's  table  very  good  and  pleasing  to  tfas 
taste,  -which  it  was  ungenteel  to  eat,  and  not  polite  to 
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(lriBk;biit  what  I  was  going  to  notice  was,  (bat  her 
parenla,  being  elderly  and  of  country  hnbitB,  liked  to  dine 
Bltwo  o'clock.  Julia's  appetite  Lad  no  objection  to  this 
"batever,  for  it  was  nsed  to  nothing  else.  The  first 
fe«days  1  was  with  them,  I  could  not  think  why  the 
Gdguts  seized  upoD  ber  from  the  time  the  clolb  was  laid 
(ill  it  was  removed — why  she  bolted  her  food  like  a  cat 
lltst  feara  a  surprise — why  she  sat  edgeways  on  her 
Aui  to  watch  the  window — and  why  she  recovered  her 
e  as  SDOD  as  dinner  was  over,  like  one  escaped  from 
^tory.  It  was  because  it  was  so  ungenteel  to  dine 
Biwo  o'clock.  Suppose  the  Miss  Pauletts  shoaid  come 
—what  woald  they  think?  They  must  see  the  dinner 
■  they  passed  the  window;  or,  if  not,  the  house  was  so 
nil,  they  must  smell  it.  I  have  reason  to  believe  this 
jetaal  uneasiness  during  the  progress  of  mastication, 
bjected  the  young  lady  to  frequent  fits  of  iadi> 
HtioD. 
I  There  happened  to  be  two  churches  in  the  town  of  W. 
I  there  are  in  many  towns.  Both  bad  been  couse- 
pated  by  the  bishop,  both  had  the  service  performed 
3  propriety,  and  both  were  filled  by  men  of  education 
I  character.  But  for  some  reason  fully  understood 
jttly  lo  Julia  and  her  evil  spirit,  though  others  might  by 
possibility  guess  at  it,  both  were  not  equally  genteet. 
Julia's  parents  attended  at  St.  Paul's,  because  they  there 
beard  the  boldest  and  the  purest  truth.  Julia,  from 
education  and  frora  principle,  preferred  it  too.  The 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  was  the  more  learned  and  more 
eloqueot  preacher — but  still  St.  Peter's  was  the  more 
fashionable  church.  With  umbrella  and  clogs  as  she 
hastened  to  the  one,  Julia  passed  the  carriages  going  to 
the  other,  and  hung  down  her  head  for  shame.  As  she 
I  fussed  through  the  crowd  of  poor  that  lined  the  aisles,  she 
I  involuntary  sense  of  degradation.  She  was  not 
ibamed  of  her  principles,  or  of  the  doctrine  she  went  to 
,  but  she  was  ashamed  of  the  congregation.  She 
■fonld  not  have  blushed  to  hear  it  said,  none  but  Mor 
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thodists  went  to  St.  Paul's;  but  she  was  ashamed  when 
it  was  said,  none  but  rulgar  people  frequented  it.  T  do 
not  say  she  therefore  left  her  church — I  hope  she  never 
will — but  she  went  not  ever  to  the  service  with  an  nndisr 
turbed  and  tranquil  mind.  i 

One  day  I  found  the  young  lady  in  the  parlour  in' 
deep  and  seeminj^  sad  consideration  ;  a  parcel  before  her 
on  the  table.  "  I  cannot  tell  what  to  do,"  she  said  to 
me,  "  Dame  Wenhani  is  very  ill — she  has  nothing  to 
eat,  and  they  want  Sannel  to  wrap  her  in.  I  have  things 
here  ready  for  her,  but  John  is  gone  to  market,  and 
Sarah  is  washing,  and  I  have  nobody  to  take  them." 
"  Take  them  yourself,"  I  replied :  "  it  is  not  farther 
than  your  usual  walk,  and  this  parcel  is  of  no  great 
weight."  "  That  is  what  1  was  thinking  of,"  taking  up 
the  bundle,  "  the  woman  is  suffering — perhaps  dying — 
I  would  not  mind  carrying  it  three  times  as  far,  but," 
laying  it  down  again,  "  it  is  so  nngenteel  to  carry  par- 
cels— I  cannot  be  sure  of  not  meeting  any  body."  I' 
offered  to  go  with  her,  and  bear  the  obnoxious  burden 
through  the  town,  but  was  surprised  to  see  she  still 
hesitated.  "  Well,  Julia,  what  is  the  matter  now?  "We 
are  losing  time,  and  you  say  the  woman  is  suffering." 
"  I  am  thinking,"  she  replied — I  am  happy  to  say,  blush- 
ing for  herself  the  while — "  I  am  thinking  if  any  body 
sees  US,  it  will  be  quite  as  uogenteel  to  be  walking  with 
you  and  the  parcel  in  your  hand,  as  if  I  carried  it 
myself."  "  Then  ring  for  your  footman,  Julia,"  I  replied, 
half  angrily.  "  Indeed  I  wish  I  had  one,"  she  said,  half, 
angry  too.  "  And  why  have  you  not  one !  It  is  very^ 
nngenteel."  "  We  cannot  afford  it^  you  know  we  ard 
not  rich."  "But  then  how  came  you  not  to  be  rich?' 
Your  friends  at  the  Hall — "  Julia  now  perceived  mf 
bearing — she  saw  I  wanted  her  to  say  that  providence 
had  assigned  it  otherwise — she  blushed  and  was  silent. 
"My  dear  giri,"  I  said,  "examine  your  heart,  and  see  if  it  i* 
not  in  actual  rebellion  against  heaven  for  the  portion  as^ 
signed  you  upon  earth.     And  what  a  portion  is  it !  Yoa' 
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tare  not  a  single  want,  but  those  of  saiitly — you  have 
Dol  a  single  difficulty,  a  single  care,  but  those  you  have 
created  for  yourself.     And  this  is  the  beueSceat  allot- 
meat  of  which  you  dare  to  be  ashamed — and  you  hesitate 
in  aa  act  of  duty,  lest  people  should  observe  that  you 
where  God  has  placed  you." 
i^ese  were  the  outward  appearances  of  Julia's  he- 
ling  misery — few,  doubtless,  in  comparison  with  its 
logs  ia  her  own  bosom.     I  appeal  to  any  Jady,  simi- 
Ij  possessed  with  the  demon  of  gentility  without  ade- 
ite  means,  to  say  how  many  pleasunt  moments  it  em- 
it how  many  duties  it  suspends,  how  much  false' 
)d  and  subterfuge  it  induces,  and  haw  much  of  sinful 
iluti  kindles  in  her  heart:  my  tale  runs  long,  and 

running  short. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  have  painted  only  the  disad- 

'Wtages   of  keeping  good  company  ;  which,  admitting 

ire  be  some,  are  yet  over-balanced  by  the  gain.   Julia, 

her  friends,  sharing  their  advantages  and  enjoying 

ir  society,   might  feel  herself  repaid  for  occasional 

allies  at  home, 
[n  case  any  young  lady  should  not  know  what  sort  of 
piness  she  misses  by  keeping  her  station  and  asao- 
itiug  with  her  equals,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  de- 
Kfibe  it.  T  wish  I  could.  I  would  measure  the  mo- 
ments in  which  Julia's  vanity  was  gratified,  ag^nst  those 
b  which  it  was  mortified — the  hours  in  which  she  en- 
joyed the  good  society,  against  those  in  which  she 
endured  it  because  it  was  so  called — the  times  of  grati- 
tude to  Heaven  for  the  advantages  afTorded  lier,  against 
those  of  self-reproach  for  the  sins  she  was  betrayed  into 
— the  consciousness  of  moviug  in  society  above  herself, 
against  the  consciousuess  of  being  below  the  society  she 
noved  in — the  pleasure  of  seeming  to  be  somebody, 
against  the  fear  of  being  discovered  to  be  nobody,  I 
(bould  be  obliged  to  any  lady  who  has  tried  it,  to  draw 
tliii  picture  for  me,  and  I  will  insert  it  in  some  future 
Bumbcr.     kt  present  I  have  more  serious  matter. 
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The  lamb  with  vhose  destiny  I  began  my  story,  seemed 
for  a  little  while  to  have  the  advantage  of  his  fellows:  la 
one  season  he  grew  to  be  a  sheep,  exposed  to  the 
evils,  and  in  another  shared  their  fate.  The  distinctions  ot 
society  are  nothing  more  than  this.  Whether  it  is  or  is 
not  a  temporal  advantage  to  staud  a  little  higher  in  the 
scale,  has  never  been  decided ;  it  cannot,  because  we 
have  no  weights,  or  scale  of  measurement,  by  which  tlMJ 
happiness  of  individuals  can  be  compared ;  and  if  wa 
had,  it  must  be  the  happiness  of  the  class  and  not  of  any 
individual  in  it.  But  this  we  know  most  certainly. 
Elevation  in  life  is  no  security  agiunst  its  severer  evils ; 
in  many  cases,  it  is  a  greater  exposure  to  them,  and  t, 
fearful  increase  of  their  bitterness.  And  we  know,  that 
one  brief  season  passed,  the  converging  paths  of  life,  to 
seeming  distant  once,  meet  in  a  point  and  terminate. 
And  thus  again  I  say,  the  high  things  of  the  world — ^I 
apeak  comparatively,  I  mean  any  thing  above  the  poiaf 
where  heaven  has  placed  us — are  not  legitimate  objects 
of  a  Christian's  aim.  And  surely  religious  parents,  who 
make  it  an  object  of  pursuit,  or  even  of  desire,  to  brinjf 
up  Iheir  children  above  their  situation,  and  seek  con- 
nexion for  them  in  a  higher  circle,  are  forgetful  alto- 
gether of  the  first  principles  of  their  profession — ] 
ciation  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world — all  in  If 
that  tends  not  to  godliness,  and  comes  not  from  God. 
And  yet  daily  for  this  object,  in  our  christian  world, 
we  see  principle  sacrificed,  peace  of  miod  foregoneV 
contamination  risked,  usefulness  abridged,  duties  neg- 
lected, doubtful  practices  connived  at,  selfish  expen- 
diture encouraged,  the  bosom  harassed  with  perpetual 
struggle  against  opposing  fortunes — for  no  better 
object  than  to  gain  for  our  children  a  little  more  of 
that  on  which  a  woe  has  been  many  times  pronounci 
of  God,  but  never  yet  a  blessing. 
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ate  of   the   Reformation   at    the   time  of  Luther* 
appearance. 

Intended  (o  connect  ibe  Biograpliical  Skeldies. 
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'he  ioTention  of  printing  at  this  period  of  (be  refor- 
mation, is  one  of  those  opportune  events  which  can uot 
fail  lo  be  attributed  to  the  directing  hnnd  of  HtiaveD. 
Humanly  speaking,  the  reformation  could  scarcely  have 
effected  without  it;  asd  all  contemporary  writers 
of  it  as  the  irresistible  engine  of  Vltnighty  wisdom, 
it  which  the  papacy  could  not  maintain  itself.  It 
a  frequent  expression  o'f  those  writers,  "  that  either  the 
Pope  mast  abolish  printing,  or  printing  would  root  him 
out."  "Touching  the  time,"  observes  a  writer  of  that 
period,  "  of  this  faculty  being  given  (o  the  use  of  mau, 
this  is  to  be  remarked.  The  Bishops  of  Rome,  in  full 
CDDDcil  at  Constance,  had  condemned  poor  John  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  death  for  heresy — they  had 
sahdaed  the  Bohemians  and  all  the  world  to  the  authority 
of  the  Romish  See,  and  had  made  all  Christian  people 
tassals  of  the  same  ;  so  that  the  matter  was  past,  uot  only 
Ihe  power  of  all  men,  but  the  hope  also  of  any  man  to  be  re- 
covered. In  this  very  time,  so  dangerous  and  desperate, 
where  man's  power  could  do  no  more ;  there  the  blessed 
wisdom  and  omnipotent  power  of  the  Lord  began  to  work 
for  his  church,  not  with  sword  and  target,  to  subdue  his 
eialted  adversary,  but  with  printing,  writing  and  reading, 
to  convince  darkness  by  light,  error  by  truth,  ignorance 
by  leeming.  For  that  hereby  tongues  are  known,  know- 
ledge groweth,  judgment  increaseth,  books  are  dis- 
persed, the  Scriptures  are  seen,  the  doctors  be  read, 
■toriea  be  opened,  times  compared,  truth  discerned, 
bitehood  detected,  and  with  finger  pointed;  and  all,  as  I 
wid,  throDgh  the  benefit  of  printing.  Wherefore  I  snp- 
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saperstition  lo  be  discerned,  as  is  above  more  largely  dis- 
coursed, where  was  touclied  the  iDVentiug  of  priDting. 

"Furthermore,  after  these  wits,  stirred  up  of  God,  fol- 
lowed other  men,  increasing  daily  more  and  more  in  sci- 
ence, in  tongues,  and  perfection  of  knowledge ;  who  now 
were  able,  not  only  to  discern  in  matters  of  judgment, 
bnt  also  were  so  armed  and  furnished  with  the  help  of 
good  letters,  that  they  did  enconnler  also  with  the  adver- 
■ary,  sastaining  the  cause  and  defence  of  learning  against 
barbarity,  of  verity  against  error ;  of  true  religion  against 
superstition.  In  the  number  of  whom,  amongst  many 
others,  here  unnamed,  were  Picus,  and  Frauciscus  Mirao- 
dala,  Laurentius  Valla,  Franciscus  Petrarcha,  Wesalia.- 
BQs,  Renclinus,  Groeinus,  Coletus,  Rhenanus,  Erasmus^; 
&c.  Who  after  that,  by  their  learned  writings  and  labo- 
rious travail,  they  had  opened  a  window  of  light  unto  the 
world,  and  had  made,  as  it  were,  a  way  more  ready  fur 
others  to  come  after;  immediately,  according  to  God's 
gracious  appoiutmeut,  followed  Martin  Luther,  with 
others  after  bim,  by  whose  ministry  it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  work  a  more  full  reformation  of  Ills  church.  Tbts 
appears  to  me,  and  may  no  less  appear  to  all  godly 
men,  to  be  noted,  not  without  great  admiration,  that 
seeing  this  foresaid  Komish  bishop  hath  had  many  ene- 
nies  and  gainsayers  continually  from  time  to  time,  both 
speaking  and  working,  preaching  and  writing  against 
him,  yet  notwithstanding  never  could  any  prevail  before 
the  coming  of  this  man.  The  cause  whereof,  although  it 
be  secretly  known  to  God,  and  not  unto  men,  yet  so  far 
as  men  by  conjectures  m.ay  suppose,  it  may  thus  not  \iiu 
likely  be  thought:  that  whereas  olher  men  before' him, 
speaking  against  the  pomp,  pride,  and  avarice  of  tbe 
bishop  of  Rome,  charged  bim  only  or  most  specially  witb 
examples  and  manners  of  life,  Luther  went  further  with 
him,  charging  him  not  with  life,  but  with  his  leariung; 
not  with  his  doings,  but  with  his  doctrine ;  not  picking 
at  tbe  riad,  but  plucking  up  the  root;  not  seeking  the  maa. 
bnt  shaking  his  seat;  yea,  and  charging  hint  with  plaiq 
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ttay,  as  prejudicial  and  reftistiag  plainly  against  the 
nd  of  Christ,  contrary  to  (he  tmeaenseand  direct  nnder- 
knding  oft  be  sacred  teslament  of  God's  holy  word.  For 
whereas  the  foundation  of  our  faith,  grounded  upon  Holy 
Scripture,  teacheth  and  leadelh  us  to  be  justilied  only  by 
the  worthiness  of  Christ,  and  the  onlv  price  of  his  blood; 
the  Pope,  proceeding  with  a  contrary  doctrine,  teaches  us 
otherwise  to  seek  our  salvation,  not  by  Christ  alone,  but 
bj  the  way  of  men's  meriting  and  deserving  by  worlis. 
Martin  Luther  therefore  arguing  and  reducing  things  to 
(he  foundation  and  touchstone  of  the  Scriptures,  opened 
Ifaeeyes  of  many  which  before  were  drowned  in  darkness. 
Whereapon  it  cannot  be  expressed  what  joy,  comfort, 
ud  consolation  came  to  the  hearts  of  men,  some  lying 
in  darkness  and  ignorance,  some  wallowing  in  sin,  some 
being  in  despair,  some  macerating  themselves  by  works, 
and  some  presuming  upon  their  own  righteousness  to 
behold  that  glorious  benefit  of  the  great  liberty  and  free 
justification  set  up  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  briefly  to  speak, 
the  more  glorious  the  benefit  of  this  docirioe  appeared 
to  tiie  world  after  long  ignorance,  the  greater  persecu- 
tion followed  upon  the  same.  And  where  the  elect  of 
God  look  most  comfort  and  salvation,  thereof  the  adver- 
saries took  most  matter  of  vexation  and  disturbance^  as 
commonly  we  see  the  word  of  God  to  bring  with  it  ever 
djssentioii  and  perturbation;  and  therefore,  truly  it  was 
said  of  Christ,  "That  he  came  not  to  briug  peace  on 
earth,  but  a  sword,"  And  this  was  the  cause  why  that 
after  the  doctrine  and  preaching  of  Lutber,  so  great 
tionbles  and  persecutions  followed  in  all  quarters  of  the 
^Hforld:  whereby  rose  great  disquietude  among  the  pre- 
^^Kes,  and  many  laws  and  decrees  \tere  made,  to  over- 
^^■Kw  the  same  by  cruel  handling  of  many  good  and 
^*Cliristian  men.  Thus  while  authority,  armed  with  laws 
and  vigour,  did  strive  against  simple  verity,  lamentable 
il  was  to  bear,  bow  many  poor  men  were  troubled  and 
■ent  to  wreck,  some  tossed  from  place  to  place,  some 
eiiled  out  of  the  land  for  fear,  some  caused  to  abjure, 
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some  driven  to  cavea  in  woods,  some  racked  with  tor- 
ment, and  some  pursued  to  deatb  with  ftfgot  and  fire." 


SERIES  OF  ESSAYS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
A.RCHITECTUIIE. 

KHSAl'  THE  SIXTH.  . 

Doric  Order. 

The  Doric  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  aucieiil  of  the  five 
Orders  of  Architecture.  Vilruvius  gives  the  following 
account  of  its  origin — the  only  account  we  have,  and  gO'* 
nerally  considered  to  be  fabulous.  He  says  that  Dorua, 
the  son  of  Hellen  and  the  nymph  Opticos,  built  a  tem- 
ple of  Juno  in  Argos,  which,  by  accident,  no  rule  of  pro- 
portion being  known,  came  to  be  of  this  kind.  The 
Ionian  colonists  on  their  arri»al  in  Asia  wishing  to 
erect  a  temple  to  Apollo,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  me- 
thod of  proceeding,  bethought  themselves  of  measuring 
the  human  foot,  and  having  discovered  that  it  was  about 
the  sixth  part  of  a  man's  height,  they  at  once  adopted  this 
proportion,  which  henceforth  they  called  Doric  ;  invent- 
ing at  the  same  time  one  of  more  slender  proportions  to 
imitate  the  female  form,  to  be  called  by  their  own  name. 
Beside  the  want  of  authority  for  this  tradition,  it  is  dis- 
proved by  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  Doric  Columns 
being  of  very  different  dimensions ;  those  found  in  the 
antiquities  of  Paistum,  Sicily,  Ionia,  and  Athens,  not 
exceeding  in  height  four  diameters,  or  four  and  a  half. 

The  Doric  temples,  built  in  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  have  the  Columns  of  five  and  a  half  diameters 
in  height;  while  in  the  temple  of  Augustus  at  Athens, 
they  are  of  six  diameters.  In  more  modern  buildings 
they  are  of  eight;  and  have  also  a  base,  which  the 
ancient  Doric  never  had — a  proof,  as  it  is  considered,  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  Order. 
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Whether  the  flating^sooftenused  in  the  Doric  ColuniD^ 
originally  belonged  to  it,  is  not  known ;  but  Mine  of  the 
oldest  remaining  speqimens  are  fluted.  It  has  been  con- 
jectnredy  but  without  authority,  that  these  flutings  were 
intended  for  resting-places  for  the  warriors'  spears. 

The  Triglyphy  Plate  6,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Doric  Order,  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Vitruvius.  ''In 
building,  they  laid  the  beams  from  the  interior  wall  to  the 
exterior  parts,  and  as  much  of  the  beam  as  appeared  un- 
handsome, was  sawed  off:  which,  not  having  a  pleasing 
effect,  they  made  tablets,  like  the  Triglyphs  now  in  use, 
and  fixed  them  against  the  sawed  end.  The  Triglyph 
and  Metope  having  thus  their  origin  in  wood-work, 
were  afterwards  imitated  in  stone.  The  same  accident 
IB  made  to  account  for  the  Guttse  or  Drops,  which  are 
sopposed  to  be  the  heads  of  large  nails,  used  to  fix  the 
beams.  A  bull's  skull,  or  other  ornament,  was  often 
placed  on  the  Metope,  between  the  Triglyphs. 

In  modern  buildings  of  the  Doric  Order,  the  propor- 
tions are,  for  the  Column,  including  the  Capital  and  Base, 
sixteen  Modules ;  and  the  height  of  the  Entablature  four 
Modules.  We  have  observed  that  the  ancient  Doric 
had  no  base :  but  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  6,  we  have  a  base 
which  is  now  applied  to  it ;  and  which  also  represents  the 
fluting  of  the  shaft,  extending  sometimes  the  whole  height, 
sometimes  only  a  part. 


CONVERSATIONS  ON  GEOLOGY. 


CONVERSATIOl^  XXV. 


Chalk — ^A  Icyonium—Mantellia — Ananchy  tes. 

Mat. — In  our  late  conversation  on  the  Chalk  forma- 
tion, you  mentioned  Alcyonium  more  than  once — I  think 
this  is  not  a  fossil  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
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Mrs.  L. — It  is  an  animal  something  approaching  to  thi 
Sponge.  Of  one,  a  very  curious  form  found  in  the  Chalk. 
I  have  here  a  specimeD.  Fig.  1,  Plate  34.  It  is  fixed  to 
the  ground  by  the  root,  and  rises  in  the  form  of  a  funnel. 
The  external  coat  is  composed  of  muscular  fibres,  which 
have  the  power  of  dilating  and  contracting.  The  inte- 
rior is  composed  of  small  tubes,  passing  through  the 
funnel-shaped  cavity,  terminating  on  the  surface  in  small 
circular  openings:  each  of  the  tubes  was  probably  the 
abode  of  a  Polypus. 

Mat. — This  is  a  curious  animal ;  I  suppose  an  extinct 
species. 

Mrs.  L. — All  those  of  the  Chalk  Strata  are  consi- 
dered to  be  80,  and  some  are  even  of  unknown  genera, 
Here  is  another  strange  animal  quite  peculiar  to  the 
Chalk.  It  is  called  Ma  nielli  a— Fit,.  2.  Fig.  3,  is 
Ananchytes,  a  species  of  Echinus  found  only  in  Chalk, 
and  never  seen  recent. 

Mat. — Does  the  Chalk  contain  fossils  of  superior 
animals. 

Mbh.  L. — It  is  said  to  contain  many  species  of  Fish 
the  teeth  of  a  species  of  Shark  ;  and  some  varieties  of 
palates  not  belonging  to  any  known  genera.  "The 
examination  of  the  fossil  remains  in  this  stratum  and 
those  above  it,  leads  to  conclusions  of  much  interest  and 
importance.  In  the  strata  upon  the  coast  of  Dorset- 
shire, below  the  chalk ,  we  find  (he  remains  of  Crocodiles 
and  Alligators;  but  there  are  no  fossil  relicks  of  mammi 
ferous  land  animals,  either  here  or  in  the  Chalk  itself: 
whence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  oviparous  quad- 
rupeds are  of  more  ancient  date  than  those  of  the  vi- 
viparous class,  and  that  dry  lands  and  fresh  waters  ex. 
isted  before  the  formation  of  our  present  Chalk.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Paris,  the  Chalk  is  covered  by  a  coarse  Shell. 
Limestone,  in  which  the  bones  of  mammiferons  sea 
inals  have  been  found  by  Cuvier  r  but  no  bones  of  i 
miferous  land  quadrupeds  occur,  till  we  reach  the  mora; 
recent  and  superincumbent  Strata." 
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Annb. — ^Ttie  chalk  ditttricta  are  generally  barren,  I 
tiunfc. 

Mrs.  L. — Generally,  when  there  is  do  soil  above  the 
Cbalk :  and  you  may  observe  it  covered  with  fliat'stoues, 
>hich  appear  to  have  been  washed  out  of  the  Chalk, 
llere  is  every  where  au  appearance  of  destruction  after 
the  Chalk  was  deposited ;  and  also  of  a  pause  before  the 
materials  were  deposited  above  it,  in  places  where  the 
Chalk  is  covered.     "  In  general,  an  interval  seems  to 
ha?e  taken  place  between  the  completion  of  the  Chalk 
funuation,  and  the  deposition  of  those  which  rest  upon 
it;  and  the  surface  of  the  Chalk,  at  its  junction  with  the 
^^lay  above  it,  usually  bears  marks  of  having;  undergone 
^Bfertial  destruction  at  that  period  ;  a  bed  of  ruins  being 
^^ptead  over  it,  chiefly  of  Bints  washed  out  of  the  mass, 
^BW  tie  surface  being  worn  into  frequent  cavities  of  con- 
siderable depth,  filled  with  the  same  ruins.     At  some 
places  the  surface  is  remarkable  for  deep  indentations  on 
'U  soiface,  which,  on  eKamination,  are  ascertained  to  be 
furrows  and  cavities,  apparently  occasioned  by  the  pow- 
erful action  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  Chalk,  before 
Ihe  Clay  and  Sand  were  laid  over  it. 

The  Chalk  Strata  are,  I  believe,  by  the  best  arrange- 
sients,  considered  as  the  last  of  the  Secondary  Strata, 
[    those  above  being  called  Floetz,  or  Flat,  from  their  hori- 
^butal  position,  or  Alluvial  deposits.     But  the  divisions 
^^he  BO  arbitrary   and  uncertain,  you  must  not   attach 
^^pxch  importance  to  this. 
I      In  the  cliffs  of  Dover  considerable  beds  of  solid  Flint 
•^'ebeen  found  araongthe  Chalk.     Inaqnarryin  Wiit- 
^16  a  block  of  Chalk  Stone  was  found  sufficiently  hard 
ll*  he  out  into  slabs  for  chimney-pieces :  this  must  doubt- 
be  occasioned  by  the  admixture  of  siliceous  matter 
the  Cbalk. 
Hat, — I  hope  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
1  Chalk  distriot,  in  some  of  our  excursions  to 
roast. 
Mk9.  L.— This  may  be  well  done  either  at  Dover,  or  j 
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Beachy  Head,  and  in  many  other  places.  No  wbera* 
better  than  in  the  Isle  of  Wig'ht,  of  the  Soulhero  coaaf 
of  which  I  caD  show  you  a  sectioa,  exhibiting  not  oDly 
the  Chalk,  but  the  previous  Strata  cousidered  in  ourlat« 
conversations,  since  I  showed  you  a  section  of  th* 
Oolitic  Series.  It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Cathaw 
rine's.  The  upper  region  of  the  hills  consists  of  Chalk, 
and  Marie,  the  second  of  Green-sand  and  the  lower  c  ~ 
Iron-sand.  By  the  falling  of  these  strata  one  over  thfl^ 
other,  a  beautifal  scene  of  confusion  is  exhibited,  know^k 
by  the  name  of  the  Undercliff.  Masses  of  Sandstone 
project  in  picturesque  crags,  covered  with  foliage,  whilri 
vast  masses  of  Chalk  have  fallen  over  them  from  tli 
beds  above  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea,  where  they  ai 
seen  lying  on  the  same  level  with  the  Iron  sand.  Fig.  J 
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CONVERSATION  XXIll. 

CLASS,  Vertebbata— SUB-CLASS,  Reptiles. 

Metamorphoses,  secretions,  changes  ofvolour,  organs 

sense,  voice,  £fc. 

Anna. — In  our  walk  last  evening,  Mama,  Papa  ga< 
us  some  account  of  reptiles.  I  was  astonished  to  lean 
that  they  have  not  only  been  known  to  live  for  montH 
without  food,  but  that  they  can  maintain  life  for  a  conn 
derable  time  without  respiration  ;  and,  what  is  still  mot' 
wonderful)  that  they  can  perform  various  functions  aftel 
they  have  been  deprived,  not  merely  of  the  heart  4 
brain,  but  even  of  the  head. 

Papa, — I  have  not  yet  fold  you  all  the  wonders  whiC 
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ihnft  to  this  race  of  aniniBls.  One  order  of  (hem,  the 
hatrachians,  (hat  is  to  say,  reptiles  of  the  frog:  and  toad 
kind,  have  the  remarkable  peculiarity,  to  which  uolhin^ 
at  all  analagoua  has  beeD  observed  in  the  warm-blooded 
dass  or  in  dshes,  of  undergoing  a  metamorphosis,  and 
We  in  their  two  states,  not  oulj  an  altogether  different 
external  form,  but  also  important  differences  in  many  of 
ite  great  internal  organs.  From  a  round  jelly-like  egg 
proceeds  the  tadpole,  a  little  black  creature,  with  a  long 
tail,  no  legs,  and  tufts  of  fibres  on  each  aide  the  head, 
■Uch  serve  as  gills. 

Henky. — Tlien  tadpoles  are  (he  larvae  of  frogs  and 
toads  { 
Papa. — ^Tbey  are.  After  a  short  time  the  bead  and 
IiIIb  ate  covered  with  a  skin:  in  five  or  six  weeks  the 
Diod  legs  make  their  appearance,  and  in  about  a  foxt- 
"i^iil  more  the  fore  legs :  the  tail  soon  after  drops  oif,  the 
gills  sliriuk,  the  lungs  act,  anil  the  little  aquatic  reptile 
becomes  an  inhabitant  of  the  land. 
Anna. — Are  not  loads  very  poisonous  creatures  J 
Papa. — O  no,  my  dear.  The  toad  is  a  harmless  ani- 
«>al.  It  is  extremely  ugly,  it  is  true;  and  that  unfor- 
iDHate  circumstance  has  excited  a  disgust  and  horror  of 
d  among  the  generality  of  people;  and  joined  to  the 
^ully  it  has  of  emitting  a  juice  from  its  pimples,  has 
i"ea  rise  to  the  report  of  its  venomous  properties  ;  but 
'  believe  it  is  perfectly  inoffensive,  at  least  to  us  ;  for 
''may  be  held  in  the  hand  without  doingthe  least  injury ; 
^nil  it  is  the  common  food  of  many  animals,  such  as  hu^ 
'  I'ds,  owls,  ducks,  and  snakes,  who,  it  may  be  supposed, 
«uiild  not  touch  it,  if  it  were  venomous.  It  is  said,  how- 
"Bt.  by  those  who  have  examined  its  anatomy,  that  it  baa 
'"»  glands  behind  the  ears,  containing  an  acrid  humour, 
■hicti  is  poison  to  very  small  creatures. 

Bknry. — Many  reptiles  secrete  liquor  from  the  skin, 
1*1  thej  aot ; 

VxPA.— Those  with  naked  skins,  as  salamanders  and 
^"V'  "lo  i  they  have  the  surface  of  the  body  always  copi- 
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ously   labricated  witb  vbcous   mutter:    but  those  llM 

have  scales,  as  snakes  and  lizards,  have  the  skin  aImM 

dry. 

Henry. — And   are   not  their  secretions  often  po 

SODOUS I 

Papa. — In  some  instances  :  the  gecko  of  Egypt  pn 
duces  from  its  toes  a  noxious  fluid  of  considerable  i 
tivity,  I  have  read  of  persona  being  nearly  poisoiM 
by  eating  some  cheese  over  which  it  had  passed. 

Hensy. — The  gecko,  1  think,  is  a  species  of  liza 
with  feet  formed  something  like  those  of  a  fly,  so  t 
it  can  adhere  to  the  ceilings  of  bouses  and  support  ib 
in  an  inverted  posture. 

Papa. — It  is.  Many  reptiles  produce  singular  i 
specific  odours,  as  well  as  secretions,  especially  when  in 
tated :  in  the  water  newts  the  smell  has  been  compaq 
to  that  of  chopped  parsley;  in  toads  to  garlic;  in  i' 
crocodile  there  is  a  very  strong  smell  of  musk,  a 
several  tortoises  have  this  musk-like  smell.  A  singnlaj 
fetid  odour  is  also  produced  by  the  rattle-snake  wh 
it  is  angry. 

Anna. — Is  it  true.  Papa,  that  the  Salamander  o 
live  in  the  fire  1 

Papa. — What  do  you  think,  Anna  T  The  fabulous  B 
tion  of  the  ancients  that  it  is  produced  from  fire,  a 
that  if  thrown  into  the  greatest  conflagration,  it  woif 
check  its  progress,  probably  arose  in  an  age  when  i 
delighted  more  in  inventing  fables  than  in  discoverfl 
truth,  from  its  power  of  extinguishing  a  few  coals  wM 
placed  on  them  by  means  of  the  milky  fluid  which  it  ■ 
cretes;  but  the  contortions  of  the  body  sufficiently  attf 
the  pain  produced  by  this  cruel  experiment,  which  is  S( 
fatal,  if  prolonged. 

Mama. — The  absorption  of  water  by  the  skin  of  A 
frog,  is  as  singular,  I  think,  as  the  secretions  you  | 
speaking  of.     I  have  read,  that  when  placed  on  n 
ened  paper,  frogs  can  absorb  the  moisture  so  rapicUjJ 
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:Iy,  uudcr  certain  circumstaDceo,  lo  donblc  tbeir 
weight  in  two  hours. 

Papa. — It  has  been  stated  that  they  do  not  drink, 
but  that  they  take  iu  all  their  fluid  in  that  way ;  which  is 
[irobably  the  case. 

Anna.- — I  am  going  to  ask  another  questioo:  can 
4e  cbametiuo  change  its  colonr  when  it  pleases  ? 

Papa. — Not  to  the  extent  that  some  poets  and  mornl- 
isls  describe.  Its  changes,  however,  are  in  reality  very 
tunarkable,  especially  when  the  animal  passes  from  the 
lihade  into  the  sun,  or  the  reverse ;  and  also  when  it  is 
iDBched,  or  any  thing  is  placed  around  it. 

Indeed,  reptiles  with  naked  skins,  generally  can  exhi- 
^>A  changes  of  colour  at  certain  seasons  aud  under  pccu- 
W  tiicurastances:  the  green  iguana,  the  agame,  and 
'lie green  lizard  are  sometimes  green,  and  somelimes  of 
■  broirnish  hoe;  the  common  tree-frog  of  Europe  exhi- 
«(ti  its  various  tints,  from  the  brightest  emerald  green  to 
see;,  bluish,  violet,  or  brown :  and  other  frogs  end 
'diamanders  also  change  their  colour  at  particular 
'I'Wons. 

Henry. — What  is  supposed  to  be  the  reason  of  these 
'lianges  of  colour? 

Pii'A. — Some  suppose,  that  in  (he  chamelion  it  is 
'iviog  to  a  power  the  creature  has  of  extending  its  lungs, 
'"id  coDsequeotly  the  skin  of  its  body  to  such  a  degree 
"  to  render  it  transparent,  and  thereby  of  exhibiting  the 
i^lore  of  the  bile  with  the  blood ;  which  is  very  apt  to 
iid;e  place  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  when  it  is 
■nadc  angry.  This  power  of  expanding  the  lungs,  how- 
<'er,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  chamelion,  but  is  a  singular 
Tacalty  belonging  to  other  reptiles. 
HtNRV. — Are  the  organs  of  sense  perfect  in  reptiles? 
P4PA. — It  does  not  seem  clear  that  they  possess  the 
'<ue  of  touch  ;  that  is,  the  power  of  recognizing  by  any 
P«li  of  their  skin  the  figure,  hardness  or  softness, 
rudeness  or  smoothness  of  bodies :  to  the  impressions 
'jf  beai  and  cold,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  being  sensi- 
'■!■■.  Nor  b  it  certain  that  they  have  the  sense  of  taste; 
VOL.    IX,  E 


indeed,  as  they  swallow  tbeir  prey  wbole,  there  seema  to> 
be  little  room  for  the  exercise  of  it.  Their  smell  also,  if 
a  jadgment  may  be  made  by  the  structnre  of  the  nostril, 
is  very  imperfect :  but  their  sight  and  hearing  are,  I  be- 
lieve, pretty  good. 

Henry. — I  should  think  their  sight  is  good,  for  some 
of  them  have  very  beautiful  eyes :  1  have  often  admired: 
those  of  the  toad. 

Papa. — ^The  toad's  eye  is  extremely  beautiful ;  aui 
indeed  many  other  reptiles  have  lar^e  and  bright  eyes 
but  they  vary  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects. 

There  is  a  singular  peculiarity  in  the  eyes  of  the  cha4 
melion :  they  are  quite  independent  of  each  other,  an^ 
may  be  seen  moving  at  the  same  time  in  different  direo* 
tions;  one  of  them  will  frequently  be  directed  forwai  " 
while  the  other  is  attending  to  something  behind, 
downward,  while  the  other  is  looking  upward. 

The  eyelids  of  reptiles  are  more  varions  than  th( 
eyes.  Serpents  have  none;  crocodiles  and  tortoi 
have  three,  of  which  the  third  is  vertical,  as  in  birdl 
frogs  have  also  three.  Some  lizards,  and  among  the) 
is  the  chamelion,  have  a  kind  of  circular  veil  which  shol 
over  the  eye  like  a  cap,  and  which  is  divided  by  a  narroi 
horizontal  slit,  through  which  the  bright  pupil  appears,  a 
if  bordered  with  burnished  gold. 

Mama. — ^Tbat  is  something  like  the  artificial  defent) 
employed  by  the  Laplanders,  and  other  northern  nationil 
for  securing  their  eyes  against  the  excessive  reflection^ 
light  from  the  snow,  by  means  of  a  narrow  slit  in  a  tM 
hollow  piece  of  hoard. 

Papa.— It  is. 

Henry.— Yon  say.  Father,  that  serpents  have  I 
eyelids ;  how  are  their  eyes  lubricated  and  defended! 

Papa. — -Part  of  the  epidermis,  or  outermost  skiD 
the  body  is  stretched  before  the  eye,  from  whJcb  il 
separated  by  a  small  quantity  of  wafer ;  so  that  tbe  t 
moves  behind  it,  as  behind  a  window.  It  is  remarks 
that  serpeaLs  have  no  gland,  like  most  other  animals, 
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e  secretion  of  tliis  water ;  but  that  in  some  of  them,  at 
bast,  there  is  a  singular  etructure,  probably  destgoed  to 
supply  this  dcGcieacyi  an  oval  cavity  is  found  placed  at 
the  inner  angle  of  each  eye,  which  appears  intended  as 
a  reservoir  for  Quid,  and  which  may  be  filled  by  the  fail' 
ing  of  the  dew,  or  the  moisture  shaken  off  from  the  grass 
through  which  the  snake  passes. 

Anna. — You  say  that  rtipliles  can  hear.  Papa,  but 
I  have  never  seen  any  ears  on  any  of  those  I  am  ac- 
i^uaioted  with. 

Papa. — None  of  Ihem  have  any  external  ear;  the 
tympanum  or  part  on  which  sounds  are  received  is  level 
with  the  head,  and  is  covered  with  the  skin  or  scales. 

Henry. — The  noises  that  many  of  them  make  proves 
that  ihey  can  hear.  I  suppose  they  utter  sounds,  as  most 
oilier  aaJmals  do,  from  the  lungs. 

Papa. —  Those  that  utter  any  do:  bat  many  among 
them  are  completely  dumb.  Some  however  are  noisy 
wough;  frogs  especially.  The  bull-frog  of  North  Ame- 
rica makee  a  hoarse  croaking,  like  the  bellowing  of  a  bull ; 
^ad  the  frogs  of  our  own  country  are,  you  know,  some- 
^es  ludicrously  called  Dutch  nightiagales  and  BostoB 
vaites,  from  the  disagreeable  noise  they  make. 

Mama. — If  what  the  traveller  Bartram  says,  be  true, 
crocodiles  ntter  the  most  prodigious  sounds,  particularly 
ID  the  spring.  Ue  says,  that  the  noise  resembles  distant 
■iiuider,  shaking  the  country  and  making  it  re-echo  for 
ud  wide;  and  that  when  they  are  thus  bellowing  by 
tidreds  and  thousands  at  a  time,  we  might  suppose  that 
iolent  shock  agitates  the  globe,  and  shakes  it  to  its 
lery  foundations. 

PiPA. — Humboldt  tells  us,  that  the  cry  of  young  cro- 

cithles  resembles  that  of  cats. 

Anna. — 1  would  rather  take  the  word  of  travellers 

ectiug  the  noises  of  these  terrilic  reptiles,  than  hear 

r  myself. 

MA.' — And  BO  would  I,  were  I  in  India.    I  do  not 

|bk  I  ftboold  agree  in  opinion  with  those  who  tell  us 
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that  the  variety  of  notes  in  the  hissiog  of  different  specii  _ 
of  serpents,  when  they  come  out  of  their  cells  in  the  coA 
of  the  evening:,  resembles  the  music  of  an  English  grove. 
Papa. — 1  should  be  very  sorry  to  exchange  the  onfr 
for  the  other.  Z.  Z. 


A    l-EW    REMARKS 

DEVOTIONAL  READING  OF  THE   HOLK 
SCRIPTURES. 

SECnON  THE  SIXTH. 

On  the  readiny  of  the  Historic  Scriptures. 
It  is  when  our  minds  are  more  particular  in  search  i 
knowledge,  we  shall  probably  feel  disposed  to   turn  ' 
the  historic  parts  of  the   Old  Testament.     Most  oecei 
sary  indeed  they  are,  to  enlighten  oor  nnders  tan  ding 
and  clear  away  the  mystery  in  which  we  find  owrselvl 
enveloped,  on  first  awaking  from  the  stupor  of  tboagi 
lessness  and  indifierence.     And  not  at  first  only, 
the  end  of  time  we  continue  to  be  at  intervals  arreal 
and  astounded  at  the  contradictions  and  incongruities 
are  within  us  and  around  us;  and  are  fain  to  have 
coarse  to  the  divine  explanation  of  man's  first  f^U 
disobedience,  its  circumstances  and  effects,  with  all 
after-haps  of  this  bad  beginning ;  and  the  way,  and 
purpose  in  which  the  world  has  been  since  prevent 
from  becoming  a  consistent  whole  of  wickedness 
misery.     The  progress  of  God's  mercy  acd  man's  i 
(juity,  those  two  great  sources  of  seeming  coofai ' 
for   it  is  confusion    only  to  our  imperfect  visioB- 
alone  explain  the  mystery  that  involves  at  once  the 
racter  and  the  fate  of  man.     And  with  the  habit 
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u  h&re  of  forgetting,  iu  our  egtimate  of  tbingH,  the  fnct 
of  man's  eofire  corruption  and  departure  from  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  calculating,  reasooiiig,  and  feeling  as  if  no 
BQch  thing  had  been  tbe  case,  it  appears  to  me  that  a 
frequent  reference  to  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  can 
be  no  unprofitable  reading;  especially  when  the  mind  is 
excited  by  a  sort  of  curiosity  about  our  condition,  or,  it 
maybe,  of  doubt  as  to  the  justness  of  God's  dealings 
with  US.  The  apostles  in  their  discourses  often  found 
il  necessary  to  refer  to  the  beginning,  in  order  to  the  un- 
ileralanding  of  Ibe  issue. 

Also  it  is  very  useful  to  meditate  these  narrative  pas- 
sage!, when  we  need  to  be  reminded — and  what  do  we 
needoftener  '.  to  whom  this  aged  world  of  ours  belongs; 
«ho  goierns  it,  and  takes  account  of  all  that  passes  in 
"-  That  man  rules  in  the  world,  nnd  God  has  forgotten 
'Lit  ifae  habit  of  thinking  of  more  minds  than  suspect 
tiiemselves  of  it.  The  frequent  repetitions  of  "The 
I*rd  said" — "  The  Lord  commanded" — "  The  Lord 
'paused" — while  they  afford  the  sweetest  consolation  and 
'iwurance  to  the  pious  mind,  delighted  to  see  God  in 
f^verj  thing,  may  serve  as  a  reminding  and  a  warning  to 
liioae  who  are  in  the  habit  of  setthng  and  arranging  their 
worldly  affairs  without  him — as  if  they  might — as  if  they 
'"uld.  For  this  purpose  of  calling  to  mind  the  imme- 
'We  observation  and  interference  of  God  with  the  affairs 
"I  bi)  people,  (be  small  things  as  well  as  great  things  that 
'Docera  them,  we  can  scarcely  open  the  historic  Scrip- 
lures  in  the  wrong  place.  If  we  but  find  the  name  of 
•1  individual,  and  go  on  to  see  what  is  narrated  of  him, 
>'iili  due  refiection,  we  shall  see  him  the  subject  of  su- 
lorual  power,  impelled  or  prevented,  overlooked  and 
Hiiposed  of  at  every  step;  and  reilection  passing  from 
liim  upon  ourselves,  we  shall  be  left  with  no  more  hope  of 
'tcaping  the  interference  of  Heaven,  than  of  fear  to  look 
fur  il  in  vain. 

Another  occasion  iu  which  tbe  narrative  part  of  (he 

OM  Testament  is  peculiarly  useful.  Is  when  tbe  mind  is 
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nnder  a  sort  of  rebellious  disbelief,  oratteastaclistarbe^ 
assent,  as  to  the  actual  punishment  of  aio  accordiog  t9 
the  threats  deaounccd  against  it.     Tender  and  sensitive 
minds,  not  fully  cognizant  as  yet  with  the  real  natnrd 
of  sin,  and  misled  by  feeling  to  see  more  beauty  ii 
attribute  of  God  than  in  another,  are  peculiarly  liable  b 
this  disturbance  of  their  faith.     They  find  it  very  difficult 
to  believe  that  God  will  fulfil  his  threats  upon  the  wicket' 
and  impemtent.     Now,  however  amiable   may  be  tbi 
feeling  in  which  this  doubt  originates,  it  is  a  measure 
infidelity  in  the  positive  declarations  of  God ;  and  c 
culated  to  lessen  the  horror  and  the  dread  of  sin- 
must  by  all  means  be  repressed ;  and  when  the  mind  i 
agitated  by  such  doubts,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refei 
to  the  narrative  of  ancient  times,  to  learn  whether  Gd 
is,  or  is  not  a  God  of  vengeance,  exercising  fearful  ma« 
tery  over  those  that  oppose  him.     However  fastidioo! 
taste   or  affected    sensibility  may    take  offence  at  1 
horrors  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  there  Ibey  are- 
and  it  was  God  himself  who  placed  them  there— 
they  are  there  for  perusal  and  instruction.     They  are  t 
confirm  to  us  by  his  actions  the  verity  of  his  words;  th( 
we  may  cease  to  set  our  poor  conceptions  of  mercy  ao 
hnmanity  against  his  positive  declarations,  and  be  ( 
viuced  of  what  his  wrath  will  do,  by   what  it  has  don 
Need  1  point  out  the  places !  The  indiscriminate  vefl 
geance  of  the  flood — the  destruction,  too  partial  as  4 
might  think,  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  not  more  corn 
perhaps   than  others — the  punishment   of  Korah— 
murders  of  Mekkadah — the  fate  of  individual,  of  Jei 
bel,  of  Sisera,  end  of  Nebuchadnezzar— as  we  read  tbei 
does  not  the  heart  grow  confounded  within  us  at  t 
weakness  of  its  own  suggestions,  appalled  at  the  certain 
of  God's  vengeance,  ashamed  of  the  disturbance  of  H 
faith,  and  confirmed  in  our  hatred  to  the  sin  that  a 
provoke,  and,  as  it  were,  compel  from  hand  benigoaa 
bitter  strokes  of  vengeance  J 

Another,  and  most  essential  purpose  to  which  n 
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fly  the  biograpliy  of  the  OIJ  Teslamenl,  is  that  we 
perpetnally  need,  perpetually  demand — Example.     The 
connection  between  our  caaduct  and  its  results,  between 
vice  and  miaery,  piety  and  blessedness,  are  among  tbose 
secrets  of  tUe  Almighty  which  he  has  lu  a  great  measure 
veiled  from  observallon,  amid  the  seeming  disorder  of 
exHtiug  things.     Folly  seems  to  gather  of  ihe  tree  she 
plants  not,  wliile  wisdom  comes  short  of  her  harvest. 
The  path  of  rectitude  seem"!  to  lead  to  evil,  and  the  way 
af  evil  to  succi^ss.     In  contemplation  of  these  things, 
the  spirit  becomes  sometimes  so  mazed  and  bewildered 
among  the  apparent  opoositlon  between  actions  and  their 
cesults,  it  can  no  more  perceive  the  path  of  wisdom — it 
Utes  tlie  right  timidly,  or  the  wrong  from  expediency, 
and  waits  doubtfully  and  uncertainly   Ihe   issue  of  its 
^^  choice.     God,  for  reasons  that  his  wisdom  knows,  per- 
^btfts  these  false  seemings  to  remain.     No  man  knows 
^|pe  whole   of  another's  fate,    the   actual    measure    of 
^■Aether's  good  and  ill ;  and  no  man,  till  he  reaches  eter- 
lily,  can  know  the  actual  results  of  his  own  actions,  or 
liisown  destiny.     But  what  we  cantiot  tind  in  living  tes- 
timony, that  the  child  of  God  may  never  want  a  guide, 
fjruoiDg,  or  an  encouragement,  has  been  most  amply 
Kitided  in  these  hallowed  pages.     Characters  of  every 
•cription  have  been  pourtrayed,  and  placed  in  every 
Irietj  of  circumstance.     The  secrets  of  hearts,  as  God 
■Onebeheld  them,  have  been  laid  open.    Their  motives, 
id  the  conduct  they  produced,  are  at  once  disclosed, 
jelher  with  the  divine  judgment  of  them,  and  all  the 
iquent  results  of  good  and  evil.     And  in  these  we 
b>ld  a  beautiful  consistency  of  truth,  which  doubtless 
|b  should  behold  in  the  fate  of  every  individual  in  ex- 
fence,  could   we  know  of  them   all  that  the   divine 
niphers  disclose.     But  it  should  be  enough  that  we 
wld  it  here,  to  make  us  believe  it  everywhere.    Here 
0  confusion,  no  uncertainty — no  gain  by  folly,  no  ul- 
iBt«  loss  by  wisdom — no  piety  unrewarded,  nor  sin 
(punished.     And  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  only 
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perfect   bio  g  rap  by    tliat   has    been   or   can    be   wnltedtX 

When,  therefore,  we  need  to  be  instructed  bow  to  aclrf 
warned  agaiust  the  wrong,  and  encouraged  to  the  right/ 
we  shall  find  in  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament 
study  of  exhauslless  beauty  and  utihty.  We  may  mal 
choice  of  the  cbaracler  that  seems  to  come  nearest  i 
our  own,  or  to  have  stood  in  circumstances  the  neare 
to  the  position  iu  which  we  find  ourselves.  We  ro» 
compare  their  espressioDs  and  the  sayings  of  their  heartsj 
with  the  conscious  emotions  of  our  own.  We  may  ol 
serve  how  tbey  decided  under  similar  diQiculties,  btr 
they  felt  under  similar  temptations,  or  how  they  wei 
rescued  fiom  similar  enibarassraents.  And  we  may  fii 
in  God's  judgment  upon  their  character,  his  judgmei 
upon  ours:  and  thus  be  instructed  what  to  pursue  an 
what  to  shun ;  and  with  no  small  certainty,  what  to  ea 
pect — for  equal  are  bis  ways;  obscured,  though  he 
suffered  them  to  be  for  a  season,  by  the  inequality 
ours.  Need  I  mention  Abraham,  in  the  various  tria' 
his  faith,  or  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  mid  their  chanf 
fortunes,  or  the  alternate  sinniugs  and  repenting*  of 
chosen  people,  followed  ever  by  their  due  reward: 

There  are  times  when  the  racked  spirit  seems  beyt 
the  reach  of  abstract  arguments,  and  sinking  beneath 
sorrows  or  its  fears,  is  too  weak  to  receive  comfort  fr 
the  general  promises  of  divine  assistance  and  supf 
Whether  the  Deity  can,  whether  he  will,  whether  hei 
hear  the  sufferer's  prayers,  is  a  doubt  that  at  some 
ments  defies  all  remonstrance  and  all  reasoning  to 
pease  it.     How  inestimably  valuable  at  such  momei 
are  the  simple  facts  of  the  Bible  narrative.     God's  w( 
and  promise  ought  to  supply  as  ample  a  certainty  as 
fulfilment  of  them  that  can  be  presented  to  us ;  hut 
the  actual  weakness  of  our  faith,  they  do  not.    There 
few,  I  should  think,  who  have  made  the  Bible  their 
bitual  resource  in  times  of  need,  but  have  found 
wlule  the  heart  resisted  the  comfort  proposed 


wer  OUT  hearts  are  full  of  desires,  yet  doubtfal  and 
lectant  in  their  aspirations,  we  shall  find  most  holy 
litable  reading  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Historic 
^res ;  where  in  plain  facts,  if  we  believe  the  words, 
)e  every  thing  realized  that  God  has  promised  or 
re  can  need.  Have  we  not  the  prayers  of  Moses 
f  David,  of  Hezekiah  and  of  the  Shnnamite,  with 
iswers  in  word  and  deed  of  heaven  returned  to  them? 
is  I  have  spoken  of  the  historic  books,  as  they  are 
ij  narrative,  apart  from  any  spiritual  meaning  con- 
k1  under  the  facts,  and  from  the  beautiful  morsels  of 
ual  matter  dispersed  throughout  the  narratives.  I 
considered  them  in  that  character  of  history,  in 
b  they  would  seem  the  least  suited  to  our  moments 
ivate  and  personal  devotion.  But  this  is  in  fact  the 
isive  character  of  but  a  small  portion  of  the  Bible 
itive.  Very  many  of  the  stories  convey  truths  to 
h  they  make  no  allusion,  and  are  replete  with  ana- 
«  which  the  spiritually  instructed  mind  delights  to 
i'in  them.  When  the  soul  is  deeply  imbued  with 
nrinciples  of  the  gospel,  and  Jesus  has  become  the 
re,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  every  thing,  he  will 
N>ked  for  where  he  is  not  named,  and  perceived  in 
J  part  of  Holy  Writ.  There  is  a  state  of  religious 
ress,  when  this  single  object  of  faith  and  of  affection 
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experiencecl  miad :  if  forced  upoa  it,  it  might  becotoe  spc 
ul alive  or  critical  researcb.  This  in  our  devotional  rea 
ings  we  would  particularly  discourage.  There  are  otb 
times.  Biblical  criticism  is  by  no  means  a  forbidden 
8  useless  study :  but  let  it  be  a  study ;  and  by  no  mea 
intrude  itselfon  these  moments  of  devotional  readin 
let  us  bo  satisfied  now  with  the  plain  sense  of  the  pi 
sage,  as  far  as  a  simple  mind  is  capable  of  perceiving 
with  such  spiritual  applicatioos  as  we  find  ourselv 
readily  able  to  make,  aud  any  more  recondite  and  tppii 
sense,  that  experieace  and  previous  study  may  en^ 
US  to  attach  to  it.  So  limited  are  the  mental  pom 
in  our  present  state,  that  the  moment  we  begin  to  ert 
cise,  we  cease  to  feel. 

Hidden  and  uncertaiu  meanings  apart,  many  oft 
stories  of  the  Old  Testament  have  a  meaning  cleai 
and  strikingly  spiritual,  and  bear  an  analogy,  too  ei 
dent  to  be  overlooked  by  the  plainest  understandifl 
to  the  plan  of  salvation  exhibited  in  the  Gospel.  Sa 
is  the  trial  of  Abraham's  faith — such  the  breathings  a£  I 
royal  psalmist — and  such,  most  strikiugly,  the  whole  fa 
tory  of  God's  chosen  people;  every  circumstance 
which  the  experienced  believer  finds  to  be  realis 
in  his  own  rescue  from  the  bondage  of  iniquity,  U 
subsequent  passage  through  the  wilderaess  of  lil 
On  this  account  certain  chapters  and  passages  of  tl 
pentateuch  are,  aud  ever  will  be,  a  favourite  resoarce' 
the  tried  and  trusting  christians;  and  it  is  well  tit 
should  be  so  to  the  more  bold  and  careless ;  lest, 
ing  to  travel  towards  the  promised  land,  they  too  pen 
in  tiie  wilderness.  I  would  advise  a  frequent  referen 
to  the  history  of  Israel,  when  the  mind  feels  disposedi 
it,  with  a  direct  application  of  their  hopes  and  foB 
their  dangers  and  encouragenienls,  the  warnings,  jud 
ments,  promises,  and  manifestations  of  God  towai 
them,  to  our  spiritual  travel  towards  the  eternal  Canai 
There  is  no  doubt  that  il  was  so  intended.  The  saa 
God  who  separated    them  from  a  corrupt  world,  ■ 
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rated  US,  if  indeed  ve  are  travelling  heavenward ; 
p  same  temptations,  sins  and  dangers  are  u|)on  our 
is;  and  tbe  same  supernal  interference,  unseen  but 
Dofelt,  must  lead  us  through  them. 
Meantime,  there  are  but  few  parts  of  the  historic 
boobs  tbat  are  purely  narrative.     Throughout  them  are 
tlUtribuled  single  verses,  passages,  or  even  whole  chap- 
ten,  of  a   spiritual,  devotional  or   didactic   character. 
And  <reU  indeed  will  these  repay  us  for  the  search ;  till 
we  are  so  far  familiar  to  the  test,  as  to  know  immediately 
where  to  turn  to  them.     How  many  moments  are  there 
when  the  holy  aspirations  of  the  Patriarchs  will  suit  the 
present  emotions  of  our  bosoms — when  the  remonstrance 
ai  God  with  his  people  will  reach  our  conscience,  or  his 
injooc^oDs  to  them  fix  our  wavering  conduct :  separating 
them  entirely   from  the  history  in   which   they  occur. 
Wilhout  attempting  to  point  out  the  single  verses  and 
Koaller  passages  of  this  kind,  which  beautify  the  nar- 
lUives  throughout,  I  must  mention  as  examples  the  di- 
e  Song  of  Moses  af^er  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea ; 
Himerable  parts  of  the  pious  exhortation  to  the  Israel- 
I  and  summary  of  God's  mercies  and  his  laws,  con- 
U  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  Deuteronomy ;  and 
■in  bis  song  aud  departing  blessing  at  the  close  of  the 
I  book.     These  are   of  no   private  concernment. 
JKj  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  children  of  God  now, 
bihey  had  then ;  and  if  we  indeed  be  of  his  children, 
{)' with  advantage  be  studied  as  if  spoken  to  ourselves; 
ethey  must  now,  as  then,  be  accepted  and  obeyed. 
nt  not  less  valuable  ihuu  the  words  of  Moses,  are  the 
rds  of  Samuel,  and  the  words  of  David,  or  of  Heze- 
itiiOrof  Dauiel,  or  the  words  of  God  addressed  to  them 
a  himseU*,  or  by  bis  messengers,  the  prophets. 
iBt  us  search  out  these  passages  from  the  mass  of  the 
tPtic  Scriptures,  and  make  ourselves  familiar  with  the 
■  in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  that  we  may  turn 
Aem  when  we  think  they  will  suit  our  occasions.     If 
^memory  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  it  might 
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uol  be  ucserviceable  to  have  some  sort  of  memoraDda  o 
our  own  making  to  assist  us.  I  am  not  prepared  to  saj 
liow  this  should  bo;  but  I  have  ofteu  felt  the  waut  ( 
one,  from  insufficient  memory  as  to  books  and  chaptew 
occasioning  at  least  a  loss  of  time,  in  referring  to  suiJ 
able  portions,  though  knowing  what  portions  would  sin 
if  we  could  find  them. 

When  we  have  selected  a  passage,  we  must  endett 
vour  to  read  it  for  ourselves — as  onr  own  concern.  It  i 
no  more  Joseph  or  Moses  who  speaks  or  is  spoken  td 
It  is  God's  address  to  us,  or  ours  to  him.  It  is  truth,  nd 
of  somebody  who  lived  five  thousand  jears  ago,  but  i 
ourselves  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  not  somethin 
to  be  believed,  admired,  and  let  pass;  but  sotnetbiu 
to  be  received  into  the  heart,  to  live  upon  and  act  upM 
to  make  us  wiser,  holier,  and  happier — one  of  t 
all.  For  this  purpose,  the  original  speakers  and  acts 
need  not  be  even  remembered.  We  are  aloDe  in  o 
closets  with  God,  We  are  in  devotion  before  1 
This  is  a  portion  of  his  holy  word.  What  have  we  i 
vidually  to  do  with  it?  What  does  it  say  to  ns? 
what  manner  does  it  reach  our  case?  What  use  can  ^ 
make  of  it,  or  what  good  derive  from  it?  As  the  verBl 
succeed  each  other,  if  they  be  prayer,  let  us  pray  ^ 
tbem  for  ourselves — if  they  be  confession,  let  uh  opi 
our  bosoms  as  we  read  them,  to  the  scrutiny  of  Him  H 
is  present— if  they  be  precepts,  let  us  pause,  and  n 
retrospective  care,  examine  our  own  conduct  by  tbeud 
if  they  be  counsels,  let  us  treasure  them  in  memory,  1 ' 
holy  resolution  to  be  led  by  them  hereafter;  and  so  I 
with  whatever  may  occur.  It  is  likely  that  veraesj 
these  and  various  other  characters,  will  occur  successive 
Let  us  pause  upon  each,  that  we  may  rightly  ditl 
them  to  their  uses ;  and  still  with  the  heart  ascendiDgf 
perpetual  aspiration  to  heaven  to  make  them  effect^ 
to  those  uses :  for  we  can  do  nothing  without  a 
thence— neither  desire,  nor  confess,  nor  repen^  < 
resolve,  nor  become  wiser,  or  holier,  or  happiel"      ' 
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Thus  through  the  vales  of  Loire  the  hee-hives  glide, 

The  light  soft  dropping  on  the  silent  tide ; 

Thus,  'till  the  laughing  scenes  are  lost  in  night, 

The  busy  people  wing  their  airy  flight. 

Culling  unnumbered  sweets  from  nameless  flowers. 

That  scent  the  yineyvrd  in  those  purple  hours. — Rogers. 


The  21st  of  each  month  was  fatal  to  Louis  XVI. 
On  the  21st  of  April,  1770,  he  married  Marie  Antoi- 
oette,  whose  want  of  popularity  so  much  contribated  to 
Itts  downfall.  On  the  following  21st  of  June,  a  f^te  was 
given  in  honour  of  his  nuptials,  in  which  1500  persons 
lost  their  lives  in  consequence  of  the  pressure.  On  the 
21st  of  January,  1791,  he  was  arrested  at  Varennes.  On 
the  21st  of  September,  1792,  he  was  dethroned.  ()n 
the  2l8t  of  January,  1793,  he  was  beheaded. 

Margravine  of  Anspacm. 

Serjeant  Maynard,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  was  an  assist- 
^  at  the  trial  of  Charles  1.  He  lived  to  see  that  mo- 
iMieh's  descendents  restored,  sTnd  again  banished.  When 
l^am  and  Mary  were  proclaimed,  he  was  appointed 
^  go  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  of  lawyers,  to  present 
to  his  sovereigns  an  address  of  congratulation.  The 
Ung,  observing  his  great  age,  graciously  said  to  him, 
^  I  think,  sir,  yon  have  outlived  most  of  the  lawyers  of 
your  time."  "  Yes,  sire,"  rejoined  Maynard,  "  and  had 
It  not  been  for  your  arrival,  I  should  have  outlived  the 

^W8  also.*' 


O'A   .^^^  ®ver  took  a  stone  out  of  the  temple,  but  the 
»«   *  ^'^^^  ^^*  fly  into  his  eyes.  Jewish  Proverb. 

'    •      ^^L.ix.  K 
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As  ihe  buroiug  fice  ma;  be  quenched  by  earth  orl 
water,  so  the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  our  hearts  mayl^ 
be  extinguished  by  earthly  cares,  or  by  wilful  siu. 

Anon,'J 

We  often  exclaim,  Oh !  for  a  frieud  to  whom  I  cool 
think  aloud.     This  generally  proceeds  from  a  desire  ti 
have  some  one  with  whom  to  commuuicate  (without  fea 
of  censure  or  indiscretion)  our  murmurings  against  Godln 
providence,  or  our  harsh  judgments  of  others.       AnoKT 

The    Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  was  convetai 
one  day  with  Madame  de  Stael,  when  that  lady  compfl 
mented  him  on  his  justice,  clemency,  and  good  i 
arbitrary  power.    Ah,  said  the  emperor,  mais,  apr&sto 
je  De  serai  jamais  qu'un  heureux  accident.     Men 
of  Mad.  de  Slael.  AdblaIBI 


SKETCHES  OF  CHARACTER,  No.  \^I.  ] 

I  KNOW  a  young  lady,  the  eldest  of  three  dangbU 
and  ihe  child  of  pious,  sensible  parents.     She  has  bfll 
very  carefully  trained  in  most  respects,  and  is  amMl 
and  accomplished;   but  she  has  one  fault,  which  d 
away  the  effect  of  her  good  qualilies.     This  fault  ia'i 
crastiuatioD — perhaps  I  might  call  it  not  knowing? 
(light  of  time;  only  there  are  such  things  as  clocks') 
watches,  and  Mary  Anne  Villars  possesses  two  of 
latter,  only  she  forgets  ever  to  look  at  them,  or  tol 
them  up.   She  is  never  ready  in  time  for  breakfast ;  i 
called  she  neglects  to  rise ;  when  her  sisters  have  tl 
prevailed  on  her  to  quit  her  bed,  she  saunters  abovl 
seldom  begins  to  dress  till  the  breakfast  bell  rings, 
her  speed  seemx  to  slacken  in  proportion  as  she' 
quired  to  be  quicker,  she  is  rarely  down  at  family 
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^^btoos ;  and  the  breakfast  things  are  kept  waiting  on  tlie 
^^uble  half  an  bour  longer  than  they  need  be,  to  the  great 
^discomposure  of  her  friends  and  the  servants.  Her 
sisters  request  her  to  take  a  walk  ;  she  goes  up  stairs  to 
get  ready,  but  she  is  so  long,  they  either  set  off  without 
her,  or  stay  till  the  day  grows  clondy,  or  else  they  find 
Ihey  have  no  choice  between  giving  up  their  walk,  or 
half  their  morning  studies.  Mary  Anne  wishes  to  make 
some  baby  clothes  for  a  poor  neighbour,  or  some  elegant 
I  present  for  a  friend  she  is  going  to  see.  She  begins  tbe 
Isaby  clothes  when  the  poor  woman  begins  to  he  in  great 
K&tress  for  them,  and  she  buys  the  materials  for  her 
ppRwnt  tbe  day  before  she  sets  off  to  her  friend.  She 
m^  fiffroDted  one  half  of  her  friends,  by  never  answering 
» letters,  and  the  other  half  by  writing  them  a  great 
rnay  promises,  not  one  of  which  she  keeps.  She 
[  MKilveg  to  have  a  general  putting  away  and  sorting  of 
Ifspen,  books,  and  drawings — arranging  her  clothes, 
I  tteaniag  ber  cabinet,  and  settling  her  accounts.  But 
"'»  day  go  much  to  be  desired,  never  comes;  hence 
'  room  gives  a  tolerable  idea  of  chaos,  her  col- 
totioii  of  curiosities  is  spoilt  by  the  dust,  her  accounts 
e  in  confusion,  and  her  clothes  cry  out  for  needles  and 
She  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  or  Secretary 
Hveral  associations,  but  these  are  now  filled  by  her 
ti,  for  she  never  made  up  her  accounts,  or  kept  her 
She  is  very  fond  of  reading,  but  never  can 
^tine  for  it;  the  case  is  the  same  with  drawing  and 
Yet  1  never  could  find  out  what  it  was  that  so 
(■pied  lier  time — she  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
n  two  things — she  had  just  finished  such  a  thing, 
I  was  joit  going  to  begin  another.  Is  she  invited  to 
1;,  tthe  sits  down  to  study  Dugald  Stewart  just  as 
tbers  go  to  dress;  and  begins  to  dress  when  the 
^  comes  to  the  door.  Yet  Mary  Anne  is  amiable, 
aadired,  and  very  sensible  of  her  faults ;  she  is  al- 
ratog  to  mend,  but  never  has  accomplished  it  yet. 
iw  is  amiable,  I  bare  said,  but  nobody  likes  her. 


NOT   AT   HOME. 


How  indeed  can  they?  for  nol  contctitecl  with  wastifl 
her  own  time,  and  being;  useless  herself,  nine  tim( 
out  of  ten  she  wastes  other  people's  time,  and  maki 
them  useless  too.  Adelaide. 


'NOT  AT  HOME." 


lb  the  Editor  of  the  Assistant  of  Education. 
Madam, 

The  favourable  reception  nhicb  has  been  given  i 
some  of  the  requests  of  your  correspondents,  indnces  V 
to  take  the  liberty  of  proposing  a  subject  for  your  ooi 
fiideration ;  which  aliould  you  think  of  importaM 
enough  to  notice  in  any  of  your  Listeners,  I  think  bu 
prove  useful  to  many  of  the  admirers  of  your  "  Assista 
of  Education:  particularly  to  those  who  are  doubtful  i 
to  the  propriety  of  conforming  to  this  fashion — I 
the  general  practice  of  telling  your  servant  to  say  yo# 
are  "  not  at  home"  if  any  one  calls,  though  you  have  m 
the  least  intention  of  leaving  the  house :  if  you  do  m 
think  this  answer,  being  understood,  is  a  sufficient  excni 
to  justify  the   untruth.    Can  you.   Madam,  suggest 

reply  to  the  enquiry,  is  Mrs. at  home,  withoi 

affronting  your  acquaintance,  or  being  under  the  disa* 
greeable   necessity   of  admitting  every  one  who  call«| 
some  persons  satisfy  their  conscience  with  saying,  tbi 
are  engaged.     This  may  sometimes  be  the  case ;  but  ct 
this  be  considered  the  truth,  if  you  are  not  more  tbi 
usually  occupied  I 

I  remain.  Madam, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Q..I 

May  30th,  1827. 

We  would  on  no  subject  refuse  our  opinions  to  tho! 
who  do  us  the  honour  to  ask  them :  on  this  we  are  onlj 
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rdactaiit,  because  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  Raid  on  a 
difficulty  oi'  every  day  occurrence.  Why  it  is  a  diffi- 
culty,  and  why  a  question,  christians  might  do  well  to  asit 
Ibemselves.  Does  not  this  andeveryotherembarassmentof 
tiiesort,  arise  out  of  our  determination  to  unite  what  God 
has  separated,  and  serve  and  obey  two  masters?  We  are 
delermined  at  once  to  be  christian  and  to  be  fashionable  ; 
to  act  upon  opposing  principles  without  opposition;  and 
itand  well  with  a  world  to  which  wc  cannot  conscienti- 
nusly  conform.  The  result  is  what  it  might  be  expected 
to  be — every  day  sorhe  new  embarrassment — "  It  is  not 
right,  but  wbat  can  I  do  I"  "  It  is  not  truth,  but  what 
eao  I  say  T"  Do  one  of  two  things.  Give  up  the  fear 
QCGod,  or  the  fear  of  man.  To  fear  both,  is  a  portion 
tookird  for  any  body's  endurance.  "  Choose  you  whom 
ye  till  serve."  If  the  world,  nothing  can  be  more  sen- 
sible tlian  to  obey  its  dictates,  conform  to  its  practices, 
uid  let  words  mean  what  the  coi^ventions  of  society 
^oose  they  should  mean.  Say,  by  all  means,  that  you 
»fe  "  not  at  home."  It  is  in  the  statute  book  of  your 
UDg;dou,  which  cannot  be  broken  without  mutiny.  The 
Vords  are  not  truth,  and  were  never  meant  for  it,  neither 
ia  there  any  understanding  by  which  they  become  so. 
Hey  are  meant  to  deceive.  The  lady  who  denies  her- 
te)£,  takes  care  not  to  be  seen;  and  if  occasion  presses, 
Till  repeat  the  deception  afterwards  by  saying,  she  is 
rety  sorry  she  was  out.  But  what  of  that.  What  po- 
liihed  member  of  the  world's  society  ever  supposed  a 
deception  was  of  equal  importance  with  an  incivility? 
The  convention  of  which  you  are  a  member,  expects 
liotii  you  a  conformity  to  its  rules,  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  without  offence  to  them,  no  truth  can  be  substituted 
for  this  convenient  falsehood.  If  there  really  were  no 
deception  intended,  other  words  would  be  as  well ;  but 
it  is  necessary  so  much  equivocation  be  preserved,  as 
will  leave  it  doubtful  whether  you  have  refused  your 
visitor  admittance  or  not.  While  this  is  the  established 
law  of  fashion,  those  who  are  in  subjection  to  its  service, 
F  3 


&C  POETICAL  RECREATIONS. 

THE  SPARROW. 
On  hearing  past  pleasures  regretted. 

'Tis  nought  to  thee,  thou  happy  Bird, 

That  summer  suns  are  gone ; 
And  scarcely  of  their  blossoms  left 

A  berry  on  the  thorn. 

The  rocking  of  the  autumn  blast 

That  tears  thy  feeble  nest — 
The  flake  that  beats  so  chill,  so  cold, 

Upon  thy  little  breast — 

They're  nought  to  thee — thou  art  away 

To  where  yon  fielding  sun 
Has  dress'd  for  thee  another  spring 

With  all  its  splendour  on. 

Already  have  I  seen  thee  rise. 

With  many  a  proud  essay. 
Darting  across  the  evening  air^ 

As  if  to  try  thy  way« 

The  woods  where  the  matin  chorus  rang, 
The  vales  where  the  flowers  blew — 

They're  pass'd — but  what  is  that  to  thee  ? , 
For  thou  art  going  too. 

It  was  not  thine,  the  voice  I  heard, 
Whose  deeply  mournful  tone 

Heav'd  the  full  bosom,  as  it  spake 
Of  years  of  pleasure  gone. 

Gone  the  promise  youth  had  made 

Of  festive  days  to  come — 
The  spring  of  hope,  the  zest  of  life — 

Perhaps  the  friends,  the  home. 

And  why  not  gone  ?  Shall  the  flower  of  earth 
I  Outstay  the  breast  that  wears  it  ? 

The  diadem  shine  on  undimm'd, 
While  fades  the  brow  that  bears  it  ? 
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Mourning  Spirit,  raise  thy  pinions^ 

Behold  that  land  in  view : 
They're  pass'd — but  what  is  that  to  thee  ? 

For  thou  art  going  too. 


SONG, 
For  the  Air  of^^Farewelly  Theresa/*  in  the  National  Melodies, 

As  when  the  night  the  horizon  has  shrouded, 

For  a  time  has  the  lightning  chased  darkness  away, 
But  again  has  the  gloom  all  the  prospect  beclouded. 

Till  morning  returns  with  its  gladdening  ray- 
Thus  when  enjoyment  has  left  us  sorrowing, 

And  all  is  dark  as  the  winter*s  night, 
Should  then  hope,  earth's  fairest  hues  borrowing, 

Change  the  deep  gloom  to  a  meteor  light. 

Oh  I  then  how  soon  has  the  bright  rision  flying. 

Left  our  way  darker  than  'twas  before: 
And  all  our  hopes  in  deep  sadness  dying, 

Despair  has  whisper'd,  'life's  charm  is  o'er/ 

But  if  from  Heaven  a  voice  has  spoken 

In  tones  of  love,  or  a  glad  light  come. 
How  has  it  bound  up  the  heart  that  was  broken. 

And  lighted  the  dark  path  that  leads  to  our  home; 

EyOENIA. 


^^^^^f^^f^ 


John  XX.  22. 

Breathe  on  me,  gracious  Saviour,  and  impart 
The  living  spirit  that  proceeds  from  thee : 

Dark  is  my  mind,  insensible  my  heart. 
But  as  thy  light,  thy  love  is  shed  in  night. 

There  is  a  spark-^Oh !  save  the  trembling  ray ; 

In  thine  own  temple  watch  the  holy  fire ; 
Kindled  by  thee, preserve  it  night  and  day; 

Let  not  the  dimly  burning  flax  expire. 


REVIEW    OF    BOOKS. 

O  TIiou,  my  Holy  One  !  from  wiiom  alone 
Joy  and  salvation,  life  an<l  peace  are  mine. 

Help  me  lo  render  ihee  what  is  ihine  own. 
And  lei  my  light  la  thy  great  glory  shine. 

Soul  of  my  aoul ! — let  that  undying  flame. 
Thy  blessed  Spirit,  in  my  spirit  live; 

So  shall  my  lips  thy  endless  praise  proclaim, 
My  lips  lo  Thee  eternal  glory  give. 


The  Crucible;  or.   Christian  Self-examiner. — Nisbet, 
Berners  Street.     1827. 

An  intimate  knowledge  of  ourselves  being  of  all  knov- 
ledge,  save  that  of  God,  the  most  desirable,  and  being' 
no  otherwise  to  be  obtained  than  by  a  near,  faafaitaal, 
and  impartial  examination  of  ourselves,  it  is  needless  to 
name  it  as  among  the  lirst  of  christian  duties.  We  mus$ 
study  that  we  may  know — and  that  will  be  a  study  never 
ended  till  time  be  merged  in  eternity,  for  never  till  then,, 
with  all  our  scrutiny,  shall  we  penetrate  the  mazes  of  oai 
deceitful  hearts.  Yet  not  till  this  be  known,  and  only  ia 
proportion  as  itia  known,  can  the  Saviour  be  duly  appre- 
ciated, and  the  due  measure  of  his  love  be  taken. 

Also  for  other  reasons  must  we  study,  than  that  we  may 
know.  The  christian  is  not  to  fold  bis  arms  and  sit  at 
ease,  anuncoucernedspectator  of  the  renovation  perforiq- 
ing  in  his  bosom,  idly  to  look  on  and  wonder  at  his  own 
amendment.  This  he  cannot  if  he  might.  The  sanctiGca- 
tton  of  his  heart  and  the  honour  of  his  Master's  name, 
implicated  in  his  conduct,  the  recovery  of  his  Lord's  obli- 
terated image  in  his  bosom,  and  the  manifestation  of  itg 
growing  liueaments  before  God  and  man,  as  it  is  all  the 
object  of  his  remaining  in  existence,  so  is  it  the  object 
for  which  he  exists — his  aim,  his  desire,  his  occui 
palion  the  first  and  most  important.  For  this  end  habi- 
lual  and  unremitted  self-examination  is  necessary.     We 
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oust  detect  the  evil  as  it  arises.     If  we  cauriot  eradicate 
it  at  once,  we  must  check  every  first  budding  of  its  evil 
fruits,  iu  hope  that  in  time  the  bitter  root  may  die.     And 
us  with  anxious  care  we  pluck  the  weed  indigenous,  we 
bave  to  cherish  aod  to  rear  the  less  willing  growth  of  hea- 
venly virtues  iu  our  boGoms.     It  is  frne  the  work  of  ho- 
liness is  Dot  of  our  doing.     We  are  sanctified  as  we  are 
saved,  by  power  omuipoteat.     But  they  who  uuder  this 
persuasion  go  on  in  careless  iudifierence  to  their  own 
progress,  in  daily  indulgence  of  uorepented  because  un- 
detected sin,  and  ignorant  because  careless  whetherlhey 
be  grieving  the  Holy  Spirit  they  suppose  to  be  at  work 
vithin  them — are  not  they  in  danger  of  deceiving  them- 
selves altogether,  by  relying  on  a  barren  truth  inappli- 
cable to  their  condition,  seeing  they  are  yet  un regenerate? 
They  are  wanting  at  least  of  one  great  feature  of  the 
character  of  Him  to  whose  likeness  we  are  renewed — 
haired  of  sin,  and  pursuit  of  holiness.     How  without  it 
I    will  they  prove  tbeir  fellowship  with  him  ? 
I       Beit  presumed,  however,  that  no  honest  christian  is 
I     iodifferent  to  the  growth  of  beavealy  graces  in  his  bosom, 
Md  the  subjugation  of  his  corrupt  and  evil  passions. 
Desiring  to  bring  every  thought  and  word  and  feeling 
into  subjection  to  the  will  of  God — as  if  be  have  any 
tliipg  of  the  mind  of  God  he  must  desire — the  exami- 
nation of  those  tboughts,  words,  and  feelings  is  indis- 
pensable to  his  success;  and  uo  question  remains  but  of 
llie  best  method  of  pursuing  the  task. 

iti  speaking  of  this,  we  are  always  in  danger  of  taking 
Uie  tone  of  our  own  minds  for  ihe  standard,  and  deciding 
'liat  method  to  be  the  best  which  we  have  found  the  best, 
"illiout  regard  to  difference  of  character  and  cir- 
'^inataiice — as  Ibe  grateful  valetudinarian  prescribes  to 
I'very  body  for  every  thing  the  medicine  to  which  he  at- 
'Antes  his  recovery.  I  am  inclined  to  think  no  general 
^jncm  of  a  elf- examination  can  be  prescribed.  There 
I  ve  mind^,  not  many  perhaps,  but  certainly  some,  in 
I     *luch  there  is  scarcely  ever  an  unconscious  movement, 


an  unexamined  thought,  a  word,  or  feeling:,  not  refleoti 
OD  as  it  passes.  In  minda  thus  deeply  and  liabitoid 
redective,  it  is  as  if  a  secoud  spirit  were  within,  watchiq 
weighing,  reflecting  upon  and  recording  every  emoljj 
of  the  other.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  to  persons' 
this  habitually  reQective  character,  a  diurnal  or  otft 
slated  period  of  self-examination  will  be  essential 
useful.  That  is  assuredly  (he  best  ordered  house  v/iA 
never  needs  arranging.  Other  cases  there  are  in  wbi 
the  hour  of  recollection  is  very  necessary,  and  vij 
faithfully  recurred  to  :  and  yet  I  doubt  not  that  the  qj 
jection  of  writing  the  evanescent  feeling,  the  detect) 
evil,  the  half-doubted  testimony  of  approving  conscie&i 
would  prove  uot  only  painful  but  eminently  injuriooii 
too  near  an  approach  to  the  catholick  confessional,  M 
participating  in  its  well-proved  dangers  and  delusia| 
I  should  be  very,  very  cautious  of  recommending  to  ev^ 
mind  a  practice  such  as  this.  Still  a  class  remains,  ^ 
probably  not  a  small  one,  to  whom  a  methodical  tra^ 
cript,  a  book  of  remembrance  may  be  of  consideru 
assistance,  by  marshalling  to  order  desultory  thouga 
and  giving  permanence  to  evanescent  percepttcq 
This  is  the  purpose  of  the  publication  before  us,  p| 
posing,  by  a  methodical  arrangement  of  certain  hea| 
accompanied  with  illustrative  texts  of  Scripture,  to  fsi 
litate  the  daily  register  of  attainments  or  deficiencieg  1 
each  particular  head.  j 

Tn  reference  to  our  previous  remarks  on  the  suitably 
of  such  methods  to  individual  character,  to  ascertain  ho 
far  they  are,  or  are  not  suitable  to  our  own,  it  would  pt 
baps  only  be  necessary  to  make  trial  of  them ;  with  hone^ 
of  purpose  and  some  cautiousness  against  self-deceptia 
we  should  very  soon  find  whether  our  minds  are  assist! 
or  shackled  by  the  mechanism  of  such  a  practice.  U 
well  worth  the  trial.  '] 


THB 
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K  SKETCH  OF  GENERAX  HISTOBY. 


VMUMMI,  JTROM  THX  DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER  TO  THE  FUfAL  COH* 

QUEST  BY  THE  ROMANS. 

Wr  Jfatave  seen  the  termioation  of  the  M^cedooian  em« 
|Hre  in  Asia,  and  the  death  of  Demetrius.  It  only  re- 
mains for  us  briefly  to  sketch  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
of  Macedon  itself,  to  the  termination  of  the  empire  in 
Earope  also;  ending,  like  every  other,  in  the  universal 
dominion  of  Rome,  ^Macedon  we  have  seen  at  the 
death  of  Alexander  in  possession  of  Antipater,  the  gen- 
eral be  had  left  to  govern  it  in  his  absence.  He  seems 
to  have  been  much  valued  and  trusted  both  by  Philip 
and  Alexander,  and  history  describes  him  as  a  prince  of 
peculiar  virtue,  a  character  disputed  only  by  the  Athe- 
nian historians,  his  perpetual  enemies.  It  was  indeed 
not  to  be  expected  that  Greece  would  passively  admit 
the  successor  of  Alexander  to  his  power  over  them, 
vitbout  a  struggle.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  cqu- 
queror's  death  was  knowu,  the  states,  Athens  more  es- 
pecially, took  arms  against  the  superiority  of  Macedon, 
aod  marched  an  army  into  Thessaly  to  resist  it.  Antipa- 
ter w^  prompt  and  iBuccessful ;  and  after  some  vi^ionffi 
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gained,  compelled  the  states  to  a  peace  on  unfavoura- 
ble terms. 

Antipater,  having  reached  the  age  of  eighty,  died  id 
mnch  reputation  of  wisdom  and  glory,  and  appointed  as 
his  successor  Poljperchon,  the  oldest  general  of  Alex- 
auder  who  was  at  hand;  regardingrather  what  he  consider- 
ed the  safety  of  his  kingdom  than  (he  interest  of  his  family; 
Polyperchop  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  worthy  of  this 
choice.  Also  Cassander,  the  son  of  the  late  monarch, 
was  not  satisfied  with  his  own  exclusion ;  and  while  am- 
bition prompted  him  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  a  com^ 
mand  of  which  his  father's  will  had  deprived  him,  the' 
character  of  Polyperchon  seemed  to  offer  him  the  op- 
portunity :  particularly  in  admitting;  Olympias,  whose- 
cruel  influence  had  been  suSiciently  felt  and  dreaded  io* 
MacedoD,  into  the  admioislration  of  affairs.  Cassandei 
ultimately  prevailed,  but  not  without  much  intrigue,  cru" 
elty,  and  bloodshed  on  either  side.  The  old  queen,  tiiA 
cruel  Olympias,  dow  met  the  requital  of  the  numberless' 
raurders  and  atrocities  with  which  her  name  was  stained.' 
Pursued  by  Cassander,  she  had  the  folly,  after  all  her 
cruelties,  to  rely  on  the  affections  of  the  Macedoniausf- 
and,  with  her  daughter  Roxana,  and  her  grandson  Alel- 
ander,  remained  in  the  small  town  of  Pydna.  Cassan- 
der  besieged  her  there,  and  left  no  means  of  escape. 
Olympias  wrote  ibence  to  Polyperchon,  her  only  re- 
maining hope,  to  send  her  a  bark  of  fifty  oars  to  convej 
her  away  by  night.  The  bearer  of  the  letter  fell  iottf 
the  hands  of  Cassander,  who  commanded  him  to  proceed 
on  bis  journey,  and  not  to  mention  his  arrest.  When 
the  vessel  arrived,  it  was  seized,  and  Olympias  surrev* 
dered  herself.  She  was  immediately  accused  before  the 
assembly  of  Macedon  by  the  relations  of  those  she  bad 
slain,  and  without  being  heard  in  defence,  was  sentenced 
to  die.  Cassander  sent  a  band  of  two  hundred  men  t 
put  her  to  death.  So  much  had  she  made  herself  e 
object  of  terror,  it  is  told  that  when  they  came  into  h 
presence  the  men  drew  back,  and  were  afraid  to  ex 
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fate  their  orders ;  but  the  kindred  of  those  she  had  mnr- 
dered  being  with  them,  fell  on  the  wretched  old  woman, 
and  cut  her  throat.  After  her  decease,  Roxana  the 
vidoiv,  and  Alexander  the  child  of  the  Macedonian  hero, 
vere  imprisoned  at  Amphipolis,  with  orders  to  treat  the 
latter  as  a  private  person :  and  thus  the  line  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  was  set  aside  in  Macedon.  Ultimately 
both  were  stain. 

Cassander,  as  we  have  mentioned  before,  had  to  con- 
lend  witL  Antigonns,  and  other  competitors.  After 
sometimes  losing,  sometimes  recovering  dominion,  he 
died  in  possession  of  the  throne~B.O.  298.  His  sons, 
Aotipater  and  Alexander,  succeeded  him :  but  very 
sWtly  the  latter  was  skin;  and  the  former  compelled 
to  cede  the  kingdom  to  Demetrius.     B.C.     294. 

Demetrius  was  totally  unfitted  for  the  people  he  had 
to  govern.  His  splendid  dress  offended  their  habits  of 
plainness,  and  his  conduct  in  every  thing  was  extrava- 
gant and  absurd.  He  suffered  the  ambassadors  of  Athens 
to  wait  two  years  before  he  gave  them  audience ;  and 
baving  one  day  graciously  received  the  petitions  the 
people  were  always  entitled  to  deliver  to  their  monarch, 
pas.<ung  tlie  bridge,  he  opened  his  robe,  and  let  them  all 
fall  into  the  river  Axius.  The  hearts  of  his  people  were 
bj  tliese  means  entirely  lost :  and  on  the  appearance  of 
foreign  invaders,  they  would  not  defend  him.  Conse- 
qaenlly  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  and  Lysimachus, 
seized  and  divided  the  kingdom.  Having  thus  shared 
it,  each  desired  the  whole :  war  was  commenced  be- 
tween them,  and  in  B.C.  385,  Macedon  remained  in  the 
bands  of  Lysimachus. 

At  seventy-four  years  of  age  this  prince  fell  in  the 
Held,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  Seleucus.  Seleucus  was 
king  of  Macedon  only  seven  months,  when  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  Ptolemy.  Thus,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  the 
)^nerals  of  Alexander  disappeared  from  the  field  of  long 

^|d  bloody  contention  over  tbeir  master's  conquests. 

^■plemy,  the  only  one  remaining,  now  called  himself 
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king  of  Macedon.  He  kept  the  tbrone  a^ilst  man^ 
complainants:  but  had  not  possessed  it  above  a  year', 
when  the  Gauls,  a  people  he  had  scarcely  ever  heard  of, 
sent  to  demand  tribute  of  him.  Ptolemy  treated  his 
barbarous  invaders  with  too  much  contempt.  They 
broke  into  his  territories  with  three  armies  at  once ;  and 
iu  battle  with  them,  the  prince  was  wounded,  takeA 
prisoner,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  these  new  and  barbaroiU 


Among  the  sons  of  her  several  monarchs,  who  haA 
claimed  the  throne,  Macedon  knew  scarcely  where  to 
look  for  a  sovereign  capable  of  her  preservation.  In  the 
contentions  that  ensued,  it  was  again  taken  possessioa 
ofby  Pyrrhns,  kingof  Epirus.  He  after  abont  two  yea»i 
was  displaced  by  Aufigonus  Gonatns,  who  himself  ke^ 
the  kingdom  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  died  with  the 
character  of  a  mild  and  excellent  prince. 

In  B.C.  243,  Demetrius  11.  succeeded  his  father. 
During  the  tea  years  of  his  reign,  be  was  in  perpetnd 
struggle  with  the  Achtean  league  in  Greece,  and  with 
the  barbarous  nations  that  attacked  his  frontiers, 
his  death  his  infant  son  was  left  king,  his  brother  Ant^ 
gonns  regent.  The  latter  married  his  widow,  and  made 
himself  king.     B.C.  237. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Aratua  was  for  a  short  period 
reviving  the  spirit  of  ancient  Greece.  Anfigonus  became 
his  ally  against  Cleomenes  of  Sparta,  as  we  have  related 
in  those  histories,  and  therefore  need  not  farther  makb 
mention  of  those  wars.  Dying,  he  left  his  kingdom  to  bil 
nephew  Philip,  in  better  condition  than  it  had  been  since 
the  reign  of  Antlpater.     B.C.  221. 

The  reign  of  Philip  was  occupied  during  the  first  thirty 
years  by  a  succession  of  wars  and  treaties  among  thft 
states  of  Greece,  on  his  own  part  by  debauchery  and 
crime ;  till  the  king  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  dictates 
of  Rome,  giving  his  son  Demetrius  as  a  hostage  there^ 
and  engaging  to  live  at  peace  with  bis  neighbours,  oQ 
cooditton  of  retaining  Macedon  circumscribed  within  ite 
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BDcient  bounds.     Philip  had  talents  and  courage,  and 
therefore  kept  the  treaty  only  till  tbc  occupation  of  the 
BoDians  elsewhere  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  breaking 
it.    Demetrius,  better  acquainted  with  the  power  and  art 
of  Rome,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  persnade  him  from  the 
uaeqoai  contest.     This  interference  of  the  young  prince 
excited  snspicion  of  his  entertaining  a  treasonable  bias 
towards  Ibe  Romans ;  a  suspicion  excited  and  aggravated 
by  the  false  representations  of  his  brother  Perseus,  and 
iituiag  in  the  treacherous  and  unmerited  death  of  Deme- 
trius, the  most  beloved  and  promising  of  the  reigning 
^family.     But  Macedon,  like  the  other  Grecian  states,  was 
^^■RF  doomed  to  destruction,  hastened  on,  as  usual,  by 
^^■b  crimes  of  her  princes,  and  the  degeneracy  of  her 
^^^ople.     The  cruel  father  had  scarcely  suffered  himself 
to  be  thus  deprived  of  his  favourite  son,  when  the  false- 
hood of  the  accusations  against  bim  became  apparent. 
The  deepest  melancholy  of  remorse  took  possession  of 
hiDi.     Grief  hastened  a  death  he  perceived  to  be  anxiously 
waited  for,  both  by  his  subjects  and  his  remaining  son^ 
and  at  the  age  of  sijity,  Philip  died — fulfilling,  as  it  was 
'      i^d,  the  prophecy  of  a  certain  Sybil,  who  foretold  that 
Bm|  Macedon  owed  its  greatness  to  one  Philip,  it  would  owe 
P'to   extinction   to  another.     Persens  came  to  the  city 
where  his  father  died  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  throne.     B.C.  179. 

This  prince  is  the  Perseus  whose  name  is  so  much 
blended  with  Roman  history,  at  the  period  of  its  greatest 
fame.     In  the  management  of  his  kingdom,  policy  and 
fear  supplied  the  place  of  the  virtues  he  had  not,  and 
^^lept  io  check  the  vicious  propensities  of  his  character. 
^Bkit  for  the  growing  and  resistless  interference  of  Rome, 
^Hp  vould  probably  have  maintained  himself  in  Ihe  govern- 
^^enL     As  this  war  closes  the  history  as  well  as  the  em- 
pire of  Greece,  in  the  death  of  the  last  king  of  Macedon, 
wb  shall  briefly  relate  the  circumstances  attending  it. 
Peneos,  it  appears,  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
n  peace  with  the  Romans  on  any  reasonable  terms. 
G  3 
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Bat  to  every  fresh  application  for  the  purpose,  he  received 
KDSWer  that  if  he  were  sincerely  desirous  to  treat  witli 
the  Roniaos,  he  would  very  soon  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so  in  his  own  dominions,  whither  they  were  about 
to  send  their  consul  with  an  army.  When  his  ambas* 
sadars  were  ordered  to  leave  Italy,  and  Perseus  pef 
ceived  that  peace  was  not  to  be  had  on  any  terms,  ha 
set  himself  earnestly  to  prepare  for  war.  He  raiseii 
89,000  foot,  and  4,000  horse ;  (he  most  numerous,  and' 
the  finest  army  Maoedon  had  sent  into  the  field  sinoa 
Alexander's  expedition  into  Asia.  They  bad  been  snffi* 
uent  then  to  transfer  the  supremacy  of  power  from  th*' 
Persian  £mpire  to  the  Greek :  now  it  was  destined  to> 
pass  onward  to  other  nations  ;  and  these  armies  proveA 
insufficient  for  defence  against  the  absorbing  power  of 
B«me.  The  king  having  reviewed  the  troops,  mountedi 
the  tribunal,  and  in  a  studied  harangue,  addressed  them, 
upon  what  had  passed  between  himself  and  the  Romans  {. 
represented  to  ihemtbeancient  glory  of  the  Macedonians^ 
aod  the  misery  to  which  the  Homans  sought  to  reducA: 
them.  The  army  shouted  aloud,  and  promised  they 
would  die  on  the  field  to  a  man,  rather  than  not  equa~ 
their  ancestors'  glory,  and  redeem  their  country  from  thi 
apprehension  of  being  subjected  to  this  new  am 
arrogant  state.  Everything  prepared,  Perseus  marcheitl 
into  Thessaly  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  Roman  armi 
was  yet  not  strong  enough  to  meet  him,  and  endeavourei 
to  shun  an  engagement.  Perseus  compelled  them  U 
it,  by  marching  directly  to  their  camp,  aod  was  quickh 
and  entirely  victorious. 

The  Romans  lost  2,000  foot,  and  200  horse.  The 
Macedonians  scarcely  sixty  men  in  all.  Perseus,  how- 
ever, instead  of  pursuing  his  advantage,  again  eudeOfti 
voured  to  treat,  aod  sent  deputies  to  the  Roman  consul 
otTeriog  to  treat  on  terms  usually  prescribed  to  the  vai 
(juished,  rather  than  as  a  victor.  This  pusillanimity 
encouraged  his  enemies,  and  lost  him  the  confidence  ol 
his  friends.    Tlie  consul  replied  that  he  would   graal 
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lim  no  terms  but  tLoae  ofsobmittiDg  himself  and  his  king- 
dom to  the  discretioa  of  the  Roman  peojile;  oodtliewar 
vas  reoewed. 

Tbe  nest  spring  the  consul  Martins  was  sent  to  com- 
mand against  Macedoii,  with  orders  to  peuetmte  into  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom.     This  was  not  easy.     But  for  the 
cowardice  of  Perseus,  he  might  have  been  long  and  effec- 
tually resisted.     The  farther  the   consul  advanced,  tbe 
more  his  distress  increased  ;  in  fear  of  losing  hia  whole 
army,  he  precipilately  retreated;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
campaigD,  little  advantage  had  been  gained.     PerBens, 
id  ibe  mean  time,  ever  more  disposed  to  treaty  than  to 
urns,  endeavoured  to  secure  himself  allies  among  the 
ueighbouring  states.     In  these  stales  generally,  the  lead- 
iug  men  were  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  the  common  people 
steadiJy  opposed  to  them ;  consequently  inclined  to  Mace- 
<l(iD,     Hitherto  Some  had  little  reason  to  be  satisfied 
«ith  ber  commanders  in  Greece,  and  the  war  seemed 
nothing  nearer  to  a  close.     They  were  accordingly  re- 
UDved,  and  new  ones  appointed.     Faulus  Smiling  had 
command  of  the  army  and  Octavius  of  the  fleet,     ^mi- 
'.      lilts,  to  prove  at  once  his  superiority  to  those  who  had 
;       preceded  him,  decamped  aud  drew  nearer  to  the  enemy ; 
i      umeaaure  hitherto  deemed  impracticable,  on  account  of 
1 1    the  scarcity  of  water.     He  rightly  judged  that  though 
jl    Brilher  springs  nor  rivulets  were  to  be  seen,  it  could 
idl   not  be  that  mount  Olympus,  covered  with  grass   and 
'I     trees  the  most  beautiful,  should  want  water.     He  ordered 
irells  to   be  sunk,  which  immediately  became  full;  and 
thus  elevated  the  hopes  and  spirits  of  his  soldiers.     Tbe 
eoDsul  next  enquired  for  roads,  however  steep  and  diffi- 
CDlt,  by  which  he  might  pass  tbe  mountain.     They  were 
found,  and  by  much  exertion  passed  by  a  detachment  of 
bis  army,  who  surprised   the    Macedonian   guards  and 
slew  them  in  sleep.     This  obstacle  removed,  they  de- 
icended  by  the  channel  of  a  brook  now  dry,  and  ap- 
peared suddenly  on  the  other  side  of  the  enemy's  camp. 
Tbs  fate  of  the  kingdom  came  then  to  he  decided  by  a 
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battle  i  not  ihe  wisest  measure  that  Persess  conld  I 
adopted ;  because  the  Romans  were  more  skilled  in  tbf 
field,  than  Id  besieg:ing  cities,  and  dreaded  delay  by  th^ 
retiremeat  of  Perseus'  army  to  their  fortilied  places, 
was  determiued,  natwilhstandiD^,  to  g;ive  battle.  Tbl 
Greek  army  coDsisted  of  4O,00U  men,  much  exceediii| 
the  Roman.  They  were  the  flower  of  the  Macedonia! 
troops,  the  king  and  chief  uobility  were  with  them,  tb 
ground  was  favourable,  and  every  thing  most  vuluaU 
was  at  stake.  The  Romans  were  equally  disposed  ti 
fight,  and  the  armies  were  drawn  up  in  the  evening, 
did  not  engage  till  the  morning.  That  night  there  hap 
pened  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  To  the  Romans,  it  i 
said,  this  eclipse  had  been  foretold  by  astronomers,  i 
therefore  gave  no  alarm.  But  to  the  Macedonians  i 
appeared  portentous  of  their  expiring  glory.  The  fa 
mous  Grecian  phalanx  is  said  ou  tbis  day  to  have  excite 
great  terror  in  the  enemy ;  ail  chosen  men,  bahited  i 
scarlet,  their  shields  of  polished  brass,  and  their  1od| 
spears  disposed  with  such  exactness,  as  if  prepared  fq 
review,  rather  than  for  battle.  The  cowardice  of  Pe| 
sens  seems  to  have  lost  the  battle.  On  the  first  unfa 
vourable  appearance,  he  fled  with  his  horse,  intent  onlj 
on  their  own  safety.  The  foot,  thus  abandoned,  flei 
too,  hut  not  tilt  20,000  had  been  slain.  Perseus  was  a 
affrighted,  that  with  a  few  friends  be  turned  into  a  by 
way,  pulled  off  his  purple  cloak,  and  carried  his  diadei 
in  his  hand.  Arrived  at  Pella,  the  chief  city  of  his  da 
minions,  he  found  his  whole  court  to  consist  of  three  p 
sons,  with  about  500  Cretan  soldiers.  Pella  was  a  stron) 
city,  almost  inaccessible  in  situation.  But  Perseus  couli 
think  himself  no  where  safe,  and  fled  thence  to  Amphi 
polls.  There  he  attempted  to  harangue  the  people- 
they  refused  to  risk  their  lives  for  his  sake,  and  bade  hi 
be  gone,  that  they  might  make  terms  with  the  conquerol 
Perseus,  now  hopeless,  shipped  his  treasures,  which 
throughout  to  have  been  his  greatest  care,  and  the  nesi 
day  arrived  in  some  small  vessels  at  the  island  of  Samo| 
Thrace.     B.C.  167. 
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WHhin  two  days,  the  whole  king:dam  of  Macedon  sab- 
mitted  to  the  conqueror.     At  Ampbipolia,  be  received 
itiree  very  meao  persons,  who  called  themselves  ambaa- 
sadors  of  Persens.    The  consul  remarked  on  seeing  them 
the  inconstaDcy  of  fortune ;  that  he  who  the  other  day  held 
the  ample  kingdom  of  Macedon,  now,  shut  up  in  a  small 
island,    should  send  such  messengers  as  these   to  ask 
fiiToars  at  his  hands.     Seeing  the  superscription  of  the 
letters  to  be,  "  King  Perseus  to  the  Consul  Paulas,"  he 
refused  to  open  them.     When   Perseus  had  notice  of 
[fais,  he  perceived  he  was  no  longer  fo  be  considered 
king,  and  wrote  again  without  assuming  to  himself  any 
title.     In  these  letters,  he  bewailed  bis  own  misery,  im- 
plored mercy  from  the  Romans,  and  begged  commis- 
sioncTB  might  be  sent  to  treat  with  him.   The  last  request 
was  complied  with,  and  the  commissioners  passed  over 
loSamo-Thrace, 
The  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  in  (his  island  was 
L    held  HH  inviolable  sanctuary,  and  the  whole  island  was 
I     Wnstdered  sacred  to  those  deities.     Perseus  hoped  he 
^Mhinld  consequently  there  be  safe ;  and  on  the  arrival  of 
^Hk  commissioners,  endeavoured  to  stipulate  for  retain- 
^^B|  the  name  of  king.     This  they  would  not  grant ;  but 
I^Pfered  to  guarantee  his  safety,  if  he  submitted  to  the  Ro- 
¥%    Han    people.      Meantime     Octavius    arrived    with    the 
'  1    Roman  fleet,  and  the  Samo-Thracians  showed  little  dis- 
* "    position  to   defend  him.      In  this  condition,  without 
forces,  friends,  or  hopes,  the  prince  once  more  meditated 
nn  escape,  and  bargained  for  a  small  vessel  then  in  port 
from  Crete,  to  convey  him,  his  wife,  his  son,  his  trea- 
snre,  and  a  few  attendants  to  that  island.     The  master 
'•       of  the  vessel  took  the  money,  and  appointed  an  hour  of 
'lie  night  for  embarking.     At  midnight,  Perseus  and  his 
"1       fetnily  passed  by  a  back  gate  into  a  garden  behind  bis 
f-       sparlraent;  then   clambered,   with  difllculty,  over   the 
™       »all,  reached  the  shore,  and,  after  wandering  there  til! 
^^       Bear  day-light,  learned  from  a  stranger  that  the  Cretan 
"*       »ewel  had  set  sail  the  evening  before.     The  unfortunate 
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family  were  compelled,  with  all  haste,  to  steal  back  t« 
the  temple  before  the  daj-break  should  betray  them  ttf, 
the  Romans.  Very  shortly  after,  his  attendants  all  fop^ 
sook  him,  and  hearing  that  the  rest  of  his  family  v 
the  enemy's  hands,  Perseus  surrendered  himself  to  Oo/ 
(avius,  and  was  conveyed  to  Ampbipolis. 

When  Paulus  j^milius  was  informed  of  the  king's  ap 
proach,  he  ordered  sacrifices,  as  for  a  new  victory,  an 
assembled  a  council  of  war  in  bis  pavilion  to  receive  hiifl 
The  whole  camp  ran  out  to  see  the  royal  prisoner.  In  hi 
great  a  crowd,  that  the  lictors  were  obliged  to  force  a  wtf 
for  him,  Perseus  walked  alone,  covered  with  a  n 
ing  cloak ;  on  entering  the  tent,  be  wonld  have  throw 
himself  at  the  consul's  feet ;  but  ^milius  prevented  bin 
When  silence  had  been  sometime  observed,  the  consa 
asked  him  what  injury  the  Romans  had  done  hiof 
that  be  should  persist  in  bearing  arms  against  tfaea 
Perseus  looked  on  the  ground,  shedding  tears,  an 
spoke  not  a  word.  The  consul,  after  further  exhort 
tion,  finding  him  yet  silent,  added,  "  However  thei 
things  have  come  to  pass,  by  human  error,  or  by  chance 
or  through  necessity,  do  not  despair ;  the  clemency  % 
the  Roman  people,  so  well  kuowu  and  so  often  expei 
enced,  may  afford  you  not  only  hope,  but  assurance  c 
safety."  Then  he  committed  Perseus  to  the  custody  c 
Jubero,  directing  that  he  should  sup  with  bim  that  nigh^ 
and  afterwards  treated  him  with  all  possible  civility. 

.^milius having  settled  all  tbingsiu  Macedon,proceede< 
in  a  progress  through  Greece,  where  he  ordered  evei 
thing  as  might  best  suit  the  interests  of  Rome ;  ai 
though  himself  of  a  merciful  character,  used  sufficie 
severity.  For  establishing  a  new  government,  he  i 
rected  that  ten  deputies  from  each  of  the  Macedonia) 
cities,  should  appear  before  bim  at  a  certain  day,  bring; 
ing  with  them  the  state  papers,  and  all  such  money  t 
plate  as  they  bad  knowledge  of  belonging  to  the  king 
At  the  appointed  time,  the  decree  already  drawn  up  i 
his  hand,   the  consul   mounted  the  tribunal,  and  prof 
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roubced  it  solemnly  in  the  Latin  tanguc.     The  pr»tor, 
Octavins,  theo  inforiiied  the  Greeks,  that  the  siibstance 
of  the  decree,  which  of  course  in  the  Latin  they  under- 
stood not,  -was, — First,  that  the  Senate  determined  the 
Macedonians  should  be  free,  keep  their  territories,  pre- 
serve their  laws,  and  choose  nnnnally  their  magistrates, 
paying  to  the  Romans  }ia1f  the  tribute  payed  to  their 
tings.     Secondly,   that   Macedonia   should  be  divided 
inlo  foar  regions :  the  capital  of  the  first  being  Amphi- 
poKs ;  of  the  second  Thessalonica ;  of  the  third  Pella ;  of 
tbe  fourth  Pelagonia.     To  these  cities  once  a  quarter 
Ibey  were  summoned,  to  hold  assemblies,  raise  money, 
ana  elect  magistrates.     Thirdly,  it  was  declared  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  intermarry,  to  carry  on  n  trade,  or  buy 
fioA  Eel\  lands  with  any  one  who  was  not  an  inhabitant  of 
hiiown  region.     Fourthly,  they  were  prohibited  from 
worfcing  any  mines  of  gold  or  silver;  those  of  iron  aud 
brass  they  were  allowed  to  work,  paying  half  the  rent  to 
itka  Romans  which  they  were  used  to  pay  their  kings. 
I^SIMily,  tbey  were  to  import  no  foreign  salt.    They  were 
■  ttiell  no  timber  fit  for  building  ships  to  the  barbarous 
]  nttions.  But,  for  their  defence,  might  keep  garrisons  on 
I  frontiers.     The  ]>eople  were  much  affected  by  this 
I  decree,  which,  while  it  proclaimed   their   liberty,  left 
a  in  the  possession  of  none.     All  the  nobility,  with 
Wr  children  above  the  age  of  fifteen,  were  commanded 
•  transport  themselves  into  Italy  ;  and  a  code  of  laws 
■  ^58  issued,  which,  acceptable  or  otherwise,  the  Macedo- 
nians were   obliged  to   obey.     These  more   important 
"latters  settled,  ^milius  celebrated  games  at  Ampbipolis 
'li  honour  of  his  conquest.     The  brazen  shields  of  the 
^Incedonian  phalanx  he  sent  on  board  the  ships.     All 
'"her  arms  belonging  to  tbe  troops,  he  caused  to  be 
''nought  together,  and  as  it  was  not  intended  they  should 
'«ie  armies,  or  engage  any  more  in  military  expeditions, 
'W  weapons  were  raised  into  an  immense  pile,  and 
%r  solemn  prayers  to  Mars  and  Minerva,  and  other 
''uiies,  the  oonsulsetfire  to  them  with  atorch  be  held,  the 
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other  officers  immediately  tiirowiog  in  the  lighted  torcIie| 
tliey  had  carried  at  the  solemnity.  The  rich  furnitur(i 
plate,  statues,  and  other  valuables  found  in  the  roy-'" 
palaces,  were  put  on  board  the  fleet. 

Returoing  to  Rome,  ..^jnilius  sailed  np  the  Tiber 
Perseus'  royal  galley,  richly  adorned  with  the  arms  of  1  _^ 
prisoner,  and  dressed  in  his  purple  robes  of  royaltj 
Though  no  conquest  could  be  more  glorious  than  T 
short  one  this  general  had  made  of  so  powerful  a  kii 
dom,  by  some  reason  of  discontent,  there  arose  a  dispi 
about  his  triumph.  Till  this  was  decided,  and  while  ptf 
parations  were  making  for  it,  Perseus  was  coudned  "^ 
the  common  gaol.  When  he  knew  a  triumph  was  c| 
creed  to  Emilias,  he  seut  to  entreat  he  might  not  J 
therein  made  a  spectacle ;  to  which  the  general  answere 
"  That  is  in  bis  own  power  ;  he  need  not  ask  the  favq 
of  me  :"  intimating,  that  be  might  kill  himself,  if  he  pi 
fered  death  to  shame.  This,  Perseus,  it  appears,  did  of 
On  the  day  of  triumph,  after  the  arms,  treasures,  ai 
gold  plate  belonging  to  Perseus'  table,  followed  his  sop 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  his  little  daughter,  with  thi 
nurses,  preceptors,  and  attendants ;  brought  hither,  n 
for  their  service,  but  to  increase  the  pomp.  TbejN 
people  wept  and  wrung  their  hands,  and  made  Hi$ 
children  extend  their  arms  in  signs  of  supplicjir'. 
tion,  to  move  the  compassion  of  (he  people.  Neitf 
them,  came  Perseus  by  himself,  clad  in  deep  mounb-' 
ing.  At  some  distance  behind,  followed  bis  frjei 
and  the  nobility  of  Macedon.  They  walked 
their  arms  folded,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
as  if  concerned  forbim  only.  After  the  triumph,  Pen 
was  sent  back  to  gaol,  and  placed  amongst  the  meanest C| 
minals;  no  care  being  taken  for  his  sustenance.  In 
state  he  remained  fasting  four  days.  At  length  he 
sought  his  wretched  companions  for  a  portion  of 
food,  which  they  gave  him ;  and  procured  him  arope 
a  sword,  supposing  he  would  desire  to  end  his  misffl 
tunes.     Still  Perseus  preferred  to  live ;  aad  after  si 


ttoe,  bj  the  intercesaioD  of  ^milius,  was  placed  in  milder 
custody.  The  manner  of  fais  deatb  is  not  certain.  Some 
fay,  that  having  disobliged  bia  keeper,  he  was  killed  by 
him.  Others  that  bis  guard  disliking  him,  would  never 
sulTer  him  to  sleep;  and  thus,  by  continatd  watching, 
bwoglit  him  to  his  end. 

Thus  terminated  the  kiugdota  of  Macedon.  having 
nliststed600years  from  ibetimeol'Caramanus  its  founder, 
and  from  the  death  of  Alexander,  not  quite  a  hundred 
and  sixty.  Certainly  nothing  contributed  so  much  to 
bastea  the  fait  of  this  empire,  as  the  character  of  ils  last 
monarch,  who  in  bis  father's  life  laid  the  foundatiun  of 
iut  misfortoaes  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Demetrius, 
ttof«voarite  of  the  people,  and  the  friend  of  Rome. 
Aftervards,  natural  timidity  and  consciousness  of  crime, 
KodereA  bim  unfit  for  the  contest  he  had  provoked. 
Stilt  his  treatment  by  the  Romans  was  unjust  and  cruel. 
£Bs  children  were  brought  up  in  obscurity.  B.C.  152. 
The  history  of  Macedon  does  not  entirely  end  with  its 
kingdom.  The  state  was  yet  professedly  free ;  and  bad 
new  wars  to  wage  before  it  sank  to  the  obscurity  of  a 
aere  province.  Sixteen  years  it  bad  remained  in  the 
state  to  which  ^milius  bad  reduced  it;  the  ancient  nobi- 
lity dwelt  in  Italy ;  its  riches  were  all  conveyed  thither ; 
and  with  all  their  pretension  to  be  free,  the  people  were 
jioor,  heartless,  and  divided.  After  this  space,  a  person 
of  low  birib,  named  Andriscus,  made  pretence  of  being 
the  son  of  Perseus ;  and  with  a  story  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose, presented  himself  as  such  at  the  court  of  Deme- 
trius Soter.kingof  Syria,  who  bad  married  Perseus' sister, 
^^be  impostor  was  easily  delected,  and  sent  by  Demetrius 
^^^^lome  ;  but  considered  of  too  little  importance  there  to 
^^BdangerouB,  was  suffered  to  escape.  Macedon  mean- 
^tSne  was  in  an  unprosperous  condition,  dissatisfied  and 
desirous  of  a  change:  and  when  Andriscus  again  ap- 
prarcd  there,  by  exciting  their  desire  for  independence, 

rtho  recovery  of  their  ancient  constitution,  he  got 
OL.   IX.                                     H 
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possession  of  the  king:doiii  almost  as  hastily  as  Us  pnf 
tended  father  lost  it. 

The  Romans  were  totally  sarprised  at  this  event,  anl 
bad  no  army  at  that  time  in  Greece.  Scipio  Naaica  war 
Bent  to  examine  the  affair,  and  found  ibis  distnrbance  ii 
Macedon  was  not  a  mere  tumultuary  tnsnrrection ;  thff 
people  had  joyfully  accepted  the  pretended  Philip  for 
their  king ;  less  because  they  believed  him  the  son  d 
Persens,  than  because  he  promised  to  rid  them  of  thfl 
Bomans.  The  just,  temperate,  and  courteous  charact^ 
of  Scipio  supplied  the  place  of  an  army.  He  visited  the 
principal  cities  of  Greece  to  confirm  them  in  allegiance, 
heard  their  remonstrances,  redressed  their  wrongs,  and 
by  various  persuasive  arts  induced  them  to  furnish  hint 
with  troops  to  check  the  progress  of  Andriscus.  The 
first  army  sent  from  Rome  against  the  usurper  undei 
Juventius  was  defeated;  and  thus  not  only  was  J' 
don  confirmed  in  his  possession,  butThessaly  alsoaddoJl 
to  his  dominions.  Andriscus  might  have  become  fomu* 
dable  to  Rome,  at  this  time  entering  on  the  third  Pnnie 
war,  and  scarcely  at  liberty  to  defend  Greece,  had  Mv 
cedon  attacked  it;  but  he  was  altogether  vicious  ai 
corrupt,  to  his  subjects  cruel  and  oppressive.  An  am 
was  in  the  issue  sent  to  Macedon  under  Metellus,  wb 
twice  defeated  the  tyrant,  and  after  much  bard  fighting 
repossessed  himself  of  the  kingdom  and  led  theimpostoi 
to  his  triumph.     B.C.  148. 

Two  other  pretenders  appeared,  and  the  Macedoniai 
preferring  everything  to  the  dominion  of  Rome,  endeav 
cured  to  uphold  them ;  hut  in  vain.  All  was  subdnei 
by  Metellus  and  the  state  reduced  to  lower  degradatioi 
than  it  had  been  by  .^milius ;  their  governors,  appoints 
by  Rome,  using  the  pretext  of  the  late  oommotioas,  stS 
further  to  enslave  and  oppress  them.  From  this  1' 
history  supplies  us  with  no  records  of  Macedonian  i 
fiurs. 

We  think  it  scarcely  necessary  in  so  slight  a  sketch  I 
this,  to  enter  upon  the  separate  history  of  such  states  ■ 
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Epirns,  Thraoe,  Sec.  They  contaiu  little  distinctive  nnr- 
rative.  We  have  seen  them  in  connexion  with  the 
greater  states,  and  generally  dependent  on  their  fortunes ; 
■ad  we  may  consider  them  as  absorbed  with  them,  in  the 
univefsai  dominioa  of  Rome.  Something  less,  therefore, 
than  a  centary  and  a  half  before  the  christian  tera.  we 
lake  leave  of  the  empire  of  Greece ;  and  leave  the 
whole  of  the  territories  comprised  in  it,  whether  Euro- 
pean or  Asiatic,  reduced  and  divided,  and  either  already 
sabjected  to  Rome,  or  about  to  become  so.  ,« 
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He  that  had  gathered  much,  had  nothing  over ;  and 
1u  that  had  gathered  little,  had  no  lack. — ExoD 
XTi.  18. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  tht  first  aspect  of  society, 
than  the  inequalities  of  men's  fortunes  in  it — nothing  so 
mooh  falsified  on  close  investigation,  as  that  delusive  as- 
pect. I  have  looked  upon  one  who  has  most — all  the  de- 
Ugtit  of  Datnre.  the  recherche  of  luxury,  the  indulgence 
of  taate  and  science,  the  generosity  of  wealth,  the  ele- 
Tatioa  of  greatness — it  seemed  more  than  enough.  But 
I  Went  nearer,  and  there  was  nothing  over,  nothing  be- 
youd  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  Heart-burnings, 
BBxieties,  and  corrosive  care,  kept  jealous  guard  on  (he 
nargin  of  the  cup,  and  never  could  it  reach  to  fulness, 
never  passed  it  the  boundary  of  insufficiency.  There 
vas  Dothing  over,  nay,  there  was  not  enough,  for  if  it 
aofficed  to-day,  there  was  nothing  secured  for  to-morrow; 
and  the  appetite  of  rationals  cannot  be  so  satisfied.  1 
bkve  looked  upon  another  where  there  was  least — there 
Tere  neither  friends,  nor  food,  nor  healthfulness,  nor  the 
eoioyment  of  nature,  nor  the  substitutions  of  art,  nor  the 
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refa^  of  philosopfay,  nor  the  torpor  of  iDgensibility ;  il 
seemed  there  was  nolbing.  But  I  looked  nearer,  antl 
there  was  uo  tack.  Piety,  submissioo,  aod  hope,  pli 
stili  the  emptying  cup,  and  kept  it  full.  There  was  trnsf 
for  to-morrow  iu  the  privation  of  to-day,  and  Id  preseaf 
sorrow  the  taste  of  future  joy.  In  every  interveni 
gradation,  I  have  beheld  the  same  thing.  If  they  ha^ 
gathered  of  earth  they  were  equal,  for  no  one  bat 
enough.  If  they  had  gathered  of  heaven,  they  werrf 
equal,  for  no  one  wanted.  If  they  had  gathered  of  bott^ 
there  was  nothing  to  spare,  for  one  cup  emptied  as  thv 
other  filled,  and  what  replenished  one,  seemed  witbr 
drawn  from  the  sufficiency  of  the  other.  There  are  gn^^ 
dations  of  happiness.  Yes.  But  separate  time  fron 
eternity  ere  we  make  the  estimate,  and  there  are  Teij 
few  :  I  mean  not  from  eternity's  promises  and  threats,  bul 
from  its  future  sufferings  and  enjoyments.  Take  the  pre>- 
sent  cup,  with  all  of  expectation  that  sweetens  Or  embitter* 
it,  and  the  taste  withal  of  the  lip  that  presses  it,  and  what 
diSerence  remains  will  baffle  all  conclusion  from  the 
pect  of  exterior  things.  Those  who  seem  most  destitute 
will  often  be  found  to  have  ample,  because  what  the^ 
have  is  secured  to  them,  aud  will  increase ;  while  tEio»^ 
who  seem  to  revel  in  superfluity,  will  be  found  utterly 
unprovided,  because  when  they  have  consumed  the  blist^ 
of  to-day,  nothing  remains  of  it  for  futurity.  But  if  we 
speak,  as  was  spoken,  of  the  heavenly  manna  which  (h6 
children  of  Jehovah  gathered  for  the  sustenance  of  theif 
travel,  let  us  be  content.  They  that  gather  much  hare- 
nothing  to  spare  ;  and  they  that  gather  little  have  no  lack. 
God  gives  to  every  one  just  so  much  as  is  good,  aoff 
gives  no  more.  If  it  seems  much,  we  must  take  it  witli 
moderation,  and  go  forward — for  if  it  proves  superfluoU 
it  wilt  be  taken  from  us.  If  it  seems  little,  we  must  lake 
it  with  confidence  and  stilt  go  forward,  for  it  will  be 
sufficient — if  there  be  lack  we  shall  have  more.  There 
are  but  two  ranks,  but  two  gradations— they  who  eat 
and  perish,  they  who  eat  and  live. 
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Quel  rapport  y  a-t-il  du  temple  d»  Dieu  avec  let  idt^. 
2  Cor.  vi.  1«. 
Un  voyageur  qui  marche  dans  une  vasfe  campagne 
fort  onie,  ne  voit  rien  au-de1fL  d'uoe  petite  hauteur  qui 
tennioe  I'horizon  bien  loin  is  Ini.  Est-il  arrivfe  k  cette 
hauteur,  il  decouvre  d'abord  une  iiouvelle  ^tendue  de 
fKjs  aussi  vaste  qne  la  premiere.  Aussi  dans  la  vo!e 
da  d^pouillemeat  et  du  renoncement  k  soi-m^me,  od 
simagine  decouvrlr  tout  d'un  premier  coup-d'oeil;  on 
croit  qu'on  ne  reserve  rien  et  qu'on  ne  tient  k  soi 
Di  k  autre  chose.  On  aimeroit  mteux  moarir 
d'hesiler  a  faire  nn  sacrifice  uoiversel.  Mais, 
le  detail  journalier,  Dieu  nous  montre  sans 
be  de  nouveaux  pays.  On  trouve  dans  son  coeur 
be  choses  qu'on  auroit  jur6  n'y  Btre  pas.  Dieu 
s  les  fait  monlrer  qn'k  mesure  qu'il  les  fait  sortir. 
noua  dira-t-il  interieurement,  voili  la  corruption 
II  4toit  dans  le  profond  ablme  de  votre  cceur.  Aprfea 
cela  glorifiez  vous;  promettez  vous  quelque  chose  de 
vous-meme.  Cetfe  mort  i  nous-inemea  et  k  tout  ce  que 
oons  ^mons,  qui  est  encore  g^n^rale  et  superficietle  dans 
notre  volenti,  aprfes  en  avoir  perce  la  surface,  jettera  de 
profondes  racines  dans  le  plus  intime  de  cette  votontfe. 
Elle  pen^rerajnsqn'  au  centre  ;  elle  ne  laissera  rien  k  la 
creature ;  elle  poussera  au  dehors,  sans  rfelache,  tout  ce 
ini  n'est  point  de  Dien.  Au  reate,  soyez  persuad6  sur  la 
parole  d'aatmi,  en  attendant  que  resperience  voua  ie 
fasse  gonter  et  sentir,  que  ce  detachement  de  soi  et  de 
tout  ce  qu'on  aime,  bien  loin  de  dessfecher  lea  bonnes 
amities  et  d'endurcir  le  coeur,  produit  an  contraire  en 
Dieu  une  amitife  uon  seulement  pure  et  solide,  mais 
toute  cordiale,  fiddle,  afl'ectueuse,  pleine  d'une  douce 
torrespondance ;  et  on  y  trouve  tous  les  aasaisonoe- 
rocnlfi  de  Vamitife  que  la  nature  mfeme  cherche  pour  se 
wnsoler.  Fenklon. 

God  reaiateth  tlte proud.— \  Petbr  v.  5. 
Thbrb  is  a  sort  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  God,  of 
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wluch  hb  people  are  very  oftea  conscious,  to  theiK 
wishes,  prayers,  endeavours — something  seems  to  be: 
perpetually  crossing,  baffling,  and  disappointing  us.  We 
carry  our  desires  and  petitions  to  the  throne — we  begini 
onr  undertakings  in  professed  reliance  on  his  aid,  audi 
endeavour  to  conform  them  to  his  will.  Still  we 
oarselves  resisted — we  do  not  succeed — we  do  not  ac-L 
complisb  our  purpose,  or  reach  the  point  we  set  out  fortj 
We  cannot  tell  what  is  the  mutter,  we  say,  but  we  can 
do  no  good  to  others,  and  can  get  no  good  to  ourselves^. 
It  is  not  80  with  others — all  go  by  us,  and  we  can  { 
no  farther.  Let  us  consider.  God  resistelh  the  proudi 
Not  in  one  way,  but  in  every  way.  If  our  undertakin 
whether  of  a  temporal  or  a  spiritual  character,  have  beei 
entered  upon  in  pride  of  heart,  resistance  such  as  wer« 
hard  to  overcome,  will  certainly  meet  us  by  the  way^ 
Nothing  may  so  easily  be,  in  our  best  and  most  generout 
endeavours — nay,  in  our  very  prayers,  particularly  ' 
they  be  petitions  for  any  thing  temporal.  In  what  we 
undertake  for  others,  however  charitable  and  generoui 
it  may  seem,  there  may  be  a  proud  desire  that  it  should 
be  our  doing — a  proud  belief  that  we  can  do  it.  In  t' 
most  legitimate  pursuits  of  temporal  benefit  to  ourselvee 
or  our  families,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  proud 
desire  may  intermix  itself  with  what  seems  an  innocenl 
pursuit  of  real  good — and  would  be  so,  but  that  the  gra« 
tificalion  of  our  pride  is  what  we  really  and  unconsciously 
seek  in  it,  rather  than  any  essential  benefit.  And  ou] 
spiritual  desires,  which  it  would  seem  should  never  b 
resisted,  and  would  not,  were  they  simple  and  sincere 
He  who  reads  within  alone  knows  how  many  asupplian 
beggar  at  his  throne  brings  a  heart  too  proud  to  recoivfli 
the  things  he  asks;  oris  prepared,  if  be  gets  them, 
ase  them  for  his  own  esaltatiun.  God  may  approve  tha 
purpose — it  may  be  in  full  accordance  with  his  will, 
such  as  he  would  graciously  delight  to  bless :  but  be  seeN 
the  spirit  within,  and  sees  it  that  which  he  has  swors 
eternally  to  resist.     Ajid  he  will  resist  it,  and  every  thing 
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ii  aeMlett  with  for  ito  ariie.  DefiBat,  dbappointmnl, 
iKilioiioaFy  cmne  thos  vpon  our  best  and  fittest  nnderw 
takings,  and  cold  repulse  arrests  our  most  ardent  praj- 
eiB.  When  it  befalls  as  thus,  let  us  examine  our  hearts 
carefuHy,  and  try  te  begin  the  work  again  with  more  hu- 
aiiity  of  spirit. 

Haw  ia  it  tbau  wilt  mantfest  thyself  to  us,  and  not  tui- 

to  the  world.— JoBii  ziv.  22. 

He  who  asked  that,  had  jet  no  experience  of  the  way 
kwhicb  Grod  communicates  with  the  heart  that  adores 
bin — and  sttll  die  same  question  in  a  thousand  ways,  is 
ad^ed  by  those  who  are  wanting  in  similar  experience. 
How  the  aoal  is  glided,  comforted,  influenced,  and  di- 
noted  of  Crod,  with  whom  no  oral  communication  can 
ttjr  ffloPB  be  held,  is  little  understood,  and  little  credited 
hj  the  world.  Tet,  in  the  answer  of  the  Saviour  to  that 
fiist  questioner,  is  all  the  secret  of  it  told.  **  If  any 
man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words ;  and  my  Father 
vill  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him  and  make  our 
abode  with  him."  This  near,  this  blest  communion  be-^ 
gios  with  the  obedience  of  the  christian  to  his  Saviour's 
word.  Renewed  by  his  Spirit,  he  endeavours  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps,  and  to  keep  his  word  because  he  loves 
him,  and  to  obey  him  because  he  would  be  like  him. 
And  the  Father  loves  the  reflected  image  of  his  Son,  as 
it  grows  in  the  bosom  of  his  disciple.  He  loved  him 
when  be  was  yet  an  enemy,  else  had  he  never  been  made 
a  friend — but  now  he  loves  him  for  the  work  which  he 
has  wrought  in  him,  and  loves  in  him  the  recovered  like- 
ness of  himself.  ''We  will  come  to  him,  and  make  our 
abode  with  him" — Beautifully  expressive  of  the  fact! 
How  better  shall  we  speak  it,  that  way,  so  voiceless, 
so  visionless,  and  yet  so  perceptible  and  certain,  in  which 
He  manifests  to  our  bosoms  bis  love,  his  will^  his  pur- 
poses, aye,  and  his  displeasure  too,  by  movements  im* 
possible  to  nusinterpret?  It  is  as  if  he  dwelt  there. 
Impelling  the  mbd  at  one  time,  at  another  arresting  ii 
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tnrnlDg  it  aside  from  its  purposes,  decidiDg  its  donbti 
aoswerii]^  to  its  demands,  respondiDg  to  its  desires  I 
How  know  we  this  J  How  are  we  sure  it  is  no  delusion? 
Those  to  whom  God  thus  manifests  himself,  have  not? 
seed  to  be  told  bow — those  to  whom  he  does  not,  ctuH 
not  be  told — every  spirit  that  walks  near  to  him 
stands  the  explanation  Jesus  gave,  for  it  is  realized! 
every  hour  in  his  bosom.  If  we  feel  nothing  that 
to  explain  to  ns  the  mystery,  let  ns  examine  our  lives- 
perhaps  we  do  not  love  his  words,  perhaps  we  do  not 
keep  them.  If  we  would  feel  more  of  it — if  we  woaUl 
have  more  of  that  sensible  presence  of  the  Deity  in  oi 
hearts,  we  have  ooly  to  live  more  closely  in  obediem 
to  his  words,  more  devoted  to  him,  and  independent  < 
all  beside.  In  proportion  as  we  do  so,  those  manifest 
tions  become  plainer — the  im certainties  vanish — it  bi 
comes  as  it  were  a  perpetual  voice  within  us,  informir 
and  directing,  encouraging,  reproving — as  audible  to  tl 
spirit  as  the  voice  of  humanity  to  the  external  ea 
When  it  is  silent,  it  is  the  result  of  onr  disobedieni 
and  careless  walking  before  God. 


TO  THE  LISTENER.  . 

Madam,  ' 

I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  liberty  I  am  taking,  a 
addressing  a  letter  to  yon,  npon  a  subject  so  wholly  per 
sonal  as  this  communication  will  be :  but  I  trust  to  yoW 
good  humour,  or  good  nature,  (for  I  know  not  which  0 
those  two  qualities  will  be  called  into  operation,)  to  foi" 
give  it.  I  am  not  without  hopes,  that  yon  will  be  abH 
t«  point  out  a  remedy  for  this  new  species  of  dif 
unknown  to  Galen  or  Ahernethy,  which  I  now  proceei 
to  introduce  to  your  notice.  But  6rst  you  must  perm! 
me  to  introduce  myself. 

I  am  the  wife  of  a  country  gentleman,  (the  WMi 
fanner  is  out  of  fashion,)  who  rents  a  lai^e  estate,  orfani 
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from  one  of  (he  most  considerable  land-owners  in  the 
countfv.  Although  not  afflnent,  we  ftre  far  from  being 
poor ;  and  the  hospitality  of  the  Jingles  (for  that  is  my 
name)  has  never  been  called  in  question.  The  parson 
ma  we  are  the  most  punctual  in  paying  our  tilhcs  of 
anv  in  his  parish,  and  we  have  acquired  as  much  celeb- 
rilj'  for  the  excellence  of  our  cyder,  as  the  vicar  of 
Wakefield's  wife  did  for  her  gooseberry  wine.  Like  him, 
have  every  earthly  blessing  which  can  make  us  happy, 
or  tend  to  exclude  discontent — plenty  of  fuel  for  our 
Ere,  of  bread  for  our  board,  and  adding  health,  and  I 
^^mc  gratitude,  we  obtain  refreshing  sleep  to  our  pillows. 
^Hpfaaps  after  this  enumeration,  you  will  wonder  what 
^^BK  of  complaint  I  can  possibly  have,  and  1  fear  that 
^E«ii  I  mention  it,  you  will  consider  it  rather  a  subject  of 
fflirlti,  than  of  serious  imporlance:  but  I  assure  yon  it 
is  productive  of  mucb,  although  ridiculous  inconveni- 
ence. In  short,  my  eldest  daughter,  who  is  now  eighteen 
jears  old,  and  just  at  the  age  when  I  hoped  she  would 
lake  the  cares  of  housekeeping  in  some  measure  off  my 
bands,  has  become  possessed  with  the  idea  that  she  ia 
qualified  by  nature  to  write  poetry.  By  what  means 
tlus  notion  entered  her  head,  I  cannot  tell,  but  can  only 
Untent  that  so  it  is.  Before  she  indulged  in  this  ridicu- 
kas  fancy,  (I  say  ridiculous,  because  in  reality  she  pos- 
nwes  DO  poetic  talent  whatever,)  she  was  a  smart, 
tetive,  useful  girl — she  could  brew,  bake,  take  care  of 
the  poultry,  and  make  herself  useful  in  many  other  par- 
Ibulars;  but  since  then,  she  has  been  fit  for  nothing. 
Every  thing  is  neglected,  that  she  may  obtain  time  for 
Ae  prosecution  of  her  darling  folly.  The  ate  is  spoilt 
for  want  of  proper  attention,  while  her  imagination  is 
mgaged  in  collecting  idea^  for  a  poem  on  temperance; 
and  the  fowls  are  allowed  to  go  supperless  to  bed,  or 
fight  for  every  scattered  grain,  because  she  is  engaged 
in  composing  an  ode  upon  peace  and  plenty.  But  I 
'  Hot  pretend  to  enumerate  half  the  errors,  and  total 
ma,  which  are  the  daily  result  of  her  encourage- 
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ment  of  this  foolish  passioD,  besides  making  herselfi 
a  subject  of  contempt  or  ridicale  to  tbe  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. As  there  is  scarcely  a  family,  with  which  v 
are  intimate,  that  is  nnacquaiuted  with  her  propensity 
she  has  a  separate  contemptuous  appellation  from  each  j 
some  call  her  "Mrs.  Apollo" — some  "the  poet"- 
one  gentleman  always  enquires  for  her  by  asking  "  h 
the  young  lady  is,  who  is  so  grievously  afDicted  with  t 
cacoethes  scribendi."  These  shafts  of  satirical  < 
are  productive  of  no  other  effect,  than  that  of  elatinj 
her  at  the  idea  of  her  genius,  as  she  calls  it,  being  n 
nniversally  known;  and  she  considers  the  contempt 
which  she  hears  expressed  towards  her,  as  a  proof  of  ai 
gry  vexatioa  at  her  superior  talents.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Lis- 
tener, she  does  make  herself  most  supremely  ridiculous.) 
Often  have  I  observed  her  sit,  thinking  most  intensely  fo^ 
some  time,  until  an  idea  seems  suddenly  to  shoot  ac: 
her  mind,  when  her  eye  sparkles,  and,  trembling  ^ 
eagerness,  she  scribbles  it  in  her  first  words,  in  her  book 
of  home  accounts,  or  any  other  paper  that  lies  in  her  wajr,| 
whence  it  is  at  leisure  transcribed  to  the  volume  in  whiol 
she  keeps  all  her  compositions :  and  which,  by  the  bye,  i 
an  old  book  that  my  husband  bought,  to  keep  an  account 
of  his  business  in.  She  inadvertenllj  left  this  said  bool 
upon  the  table  of  her  room  the  other  day,  and  my  c 
osity  to  see  it  was  so  great,  that  I  could  not  refrain  from 
opening  it,  in  order  to  peruse  the  contents.  This  was  notj 
however,  a  very  easy  task,  as  for  the  most  part,  it  i 
written  in  such  evident  haste,  as  to  be  wholly  illegible,  U 
me,  at  least,  and  I  hope  to  herself.  The  titles  of  eaolg 
piece,  though,  were  written  very  distinctly,  and  in  her  bei 
band,  to  encourage  herself,  I  suppose,  and  among  them  ] 
especially  noted,  "Tbe  Bloody  Sacrifice", 
"Ode  to  Liberty,"  and  an  epic  poem  on  the  battle  of  Da 
vidand  Goliath ;  in  none  she  had  advanced  further  thai 
the  first  page.  There  was  also  an  "  Elegy  on  the  deatj 
of  Lord  Byron,"  an  unfinished  "  impromptu,"  and  aboa 
thirty  lines  of  a  "  Sonnet  on  the  imagined  death  of  he 
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fflsther,"  to  which  she  compares  me  to  an  air  balloon,  long 
held  down  to  the  earth  by  the  cords  of  parental  affection, 
and  no  sooner  are  they  loosened  than  I  skim  the  "  dark 
bloe  aznre."  Altogether  this  book  afforded  me  such  a 
display  of  provoking  folly,  that  I  gave  her  a  severe  lec- 
(□re  aboQt  it,  but  I  am  sorry  to  perceive  it  to  be  produc- 
tite  of  very  little  eifect.  She  received,  however,  one 
•Jicuk  the  other  day,  which  severely  mortified  her,  and 
iboped  it  woaldfnlly  eradicate  this  foolish  propensity. 
■^  "lece  bad  been  prepared  for  the  New  Monthly  Maga- 
witb  the  most  elaborate  attention,  and  indeed  so 
ieDt  was  she  of  its  being  inserted,  that  she  informed 
if  her  having  sent  it,  telling  me,  at  the  same  time, 
the  sabject  was  Sensibility.  As  I  hoped,  it  wasre- 
with  a  scornful  admonition :  which  so  hurt  her 
timiAiiily,  that  she  seemed  determined  to  write  no  more, 
and  indeed  for  the  next  two  duys,  she  siifi'ered  nothing 
at  the  kind  to  binder  her  from  performing  her  occupa- 
tions as  she  ought  to  do,  but  the  mania  has  again  returned 
inlh  double  violence,  and  I  am  quite  in  despair  what  to 
do.  Pray,  Mrs.  I^tener,  bestow  a  word  or  two  upon 
her,  as  we  always  take  in  your  magazine ;  endeavour  to 
convioce  her  of  a  fact,  that  every  body  perceives  but 
benelf ;  that  she  is  not  qualified,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
for  the  employment  she  has  chosen,  and  that  even  if  she 
I  were,  her  duty  to  her  mother  ought  to  beasulEcientin- 
^^docefflent  for  her  to  resign  if. 
^^E  I  remain,  Madam, 

^^M  Yonr  humble  servant, 

^/  Mary  Jingle, 

P.S.  If  my  daughter  should  send  any  of  her  poetry  to 
m,  pray  refuse  it. 

H-.  Madam, 

Til  1  Inist  to  the  sympathy,  which  you,  as  a  poet,  must 
M  towards  one  partaking,  I  hope  in  some  degree,  of 
""■mine  inspiration,  to  plead  my  excuse  in  addressing 
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this  letter  to  yon.  Really,  Mrs.  Listener,  I  am  e 
tremely  wretched,  owing  to  this  darling;  passion  of  i 
mind.  I  mean  the  cultivation  of  my  poetic  talent,  bei 
every  day  so  cruelly  and  coalemptuously  repressed.  Yof 
have,  I  donbt  not,  often  experienced  those  aspiratiooi 
of  soul,  which  are,  I  think,  a  sure  indication  of  LateH 
Genius,  and  1  feel  pretty  confident  they  have  not  i 
ceived  me,  in  making  a  just  estimate  of  my  own  powei 
But  I  am  sure  you  would  pity  me,  could  you  at  sU  ilB 
gine  the  various  persecutions  to  which  I  am  subjectC) 
on  account  of  my  persisting  to  court  the  smiles  of  t 
muses.  My  mother  is  my  chief  tormentor,  and,  lnde< 
I  believe  her  to  be  the  chief  inciter  of  the  ridicule  vhi| 
the  remainder  of  the  family  heap  upon  me  so  liberally 
It  is  her  constant  practice,  whenever  she  knows  me  I 
have  retired  to  my  chamber,  for  the  purpose  of  cultili 
ting  my  poetic  talent,  to  call  me  away,  (just  perhaps  a 
my  imagination  is  kindling  with  (he  fervours  of  inspire 
tion,)  to  some  other  employment.  Such,  perhaps,  as  t 
milk  a  cow,  look  after  the  bread,  thereby  compelling  ■ 
(o  bestow  the  powers  of  my  excited  mind  upon  an  ocM 
pation  as  utterly  degrading  to  my  intellect,  as  anomaloi 
to  the  state  of  my  feelings.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Listener,! 
feel  like  the  eagle,  whose  pinions  are  chpped  S( 
confine  him  grovelling  down  to  earlh,  while  his  eye  ) 
still  at  liberty,  to  gaze  on  the  orb  of  light  to  which  1 
wing  must  aspire  in  vain.  Forgive  this  metaphor, 
cannot  wholly  exclude  my  poetic  temperament,  even 
when  writing  in  sober  prose,  from  throwing  its  halo  of 
inspiration  around  my  pen.  But  pray  let  me  iutreatyofl 
to  advise  my  mother  not  to  repress  a  genius,  which  I 
cause  she  does  not  herself  feel  stirring  within  her,  a 
chooses  to  treat  with  scorn,  as  you  must  know  I 
attempt  will  be  utterly  useless,  and  that  the  only  probald 
effect  will  be  in  my  mind,  a  diminution  of  affection  to-l 
wards  her.  Do  not  imagine  that  as  yet,  I  feel  any  let 
sening  of  the  kind ;  on  the  contrary,  the  very  idea  of  h 
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(feeease,  called  up  such  a  tariety  of  mounifal  emotioiia 
dttt  they  impelled  me  to  write  a  long  sonnet  on  herima- 
giaed  death.     She  has  discovered  my  books  of  poetry, 
and  this  piece  in  particular  called  forth  from  her  the 
most  acrimonions  and  contemptuous  censure.    My  uncle 
toOy  who  has  beea  a  linen-draper  for  thirty-years,  ''won- 
don  how  I  can  think  of  writing  verses  without  serving 
ay  time  to  it,"  and  offers  to  take  me  behind  his  counter, 
bt  a  few  months,  in  order  to  get  me  into  better  habits, 
as  be  calls  it :  my  father  honours  me  with  the  appellation 
of ''  an  idle  whimsical  jade,"  and  I  have  acquired  a  con- 
temptnous  epithet  from  almost  all  my  acquaintance.    I 
have  no  donbt  you  pity  my  situation,  and  beseech  yoa 
not  to  discourage  my  rising  genius,  as  I  assure  you,  that 
ay  pea  shall  always  be  exerted  in  the  cause  of  virtue, 
and  I  will  ever  consider  its  happiest  effort  to  be  the  one 
tiuch  shall  strike  deepest  at  the  root  of  vice  and  immo- 
rality.   You  possess,  I  am  sure,  too  much  generosity, 
to  discourage  me  on  account  of  any  apprehensions  of  a 
poetic  rivalry  or  eclipse.     I  must  apologise  for  writing 
M  long  a  letter,  and  for  subscribing  myself. 

Your  sister  Poet, 

Jane  Jingle. 

P.S.  I  shall  send  all  my  contributions  to  you,  as  I  do 
not  think  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  possesses  any 
taste  for  poetry. 


THE  LISTENER.— No.  L. 

In  the  profession  I  have  taken  upon  myself,  I  feel 
bound  to  listen  to  whatever  is  addressed  to  me.  I  feel 
no  wish  to  reject  the  appeal  of  my  correspondents  as 
above,  neither  would  refuse  insertion  to  their  complaints. 
To  the  individual  case  I  have  little  to  say.  There  is  a 
word  which  says,  **  Bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  that  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
it.^     I  hope  the  mother's  disappointment  may  not  have 
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adsen  from  the  neglecting  of  this  precept  in  the  edncS* 
tion  of  her  child.  Expecting  that  at  «ighteeD  her 
dangbter  sboald  become  a  useful  boasewife,  the  belpr 
male  of  her  humble,  domestic  cares,  she  did  not,  I  hope^ 
prepare  her  for  the  avocatioD,  by  sending  her  to  soma^ 
school  of  politeness  in  a  neighbouring  town,  to  danov 
quadrilles,  repeat  scenes  from  Shakspeare,  sing  MooreV 
melodies,  and  learn  contempt  for  ber  home,  and  distastft 
for  its  duties.  Intending  that  ber  womanhood  shoalA 
be  spent  in  attending  the  dairy  and  poultry  yard,  she  dH 
not,  I  hope,  conceive  it  of  no  importance  that  her  girir 
hood  was  spent  in  the  recreation  of  a  circulating  libraryK 
1  have  seen  parents  in  every  station  of  life,  to  the  full  a 
vise  as  this;  and  but  little  conscious  afterwards,  iq  1 
disappointmentof  parental  expectation,  that  "the  £rui) 
they  gather  is  of  tbe  tree  they  planted."  This  by  U 
way.  I  conclude  it  has  no  application  to  the  presegj 
case ;  and  that  I  am  mistaken  in  supposing  a  lady  wh4 
writes  elegies  to  Lord  Byron  at  eighteen,  may  have  b 
in  the  habit  of  reading  him  at  an  age  when  the  mind 
should  be  forbidden  all  access  to  such  uowbolesome  ali* 
ment.  To  my  younger  correspondent,  1  can  only  answer 
there  is  a  word  which  bids  us  give  diligence  to  our  ge 
ling,  and  in  whatever  state  we  are,  therewith  to  be  co 
tent. 

This  appeal,  however,  reminds  me  of  something  I  a 
continually  listening  to  in  tbe  world.  I  hear  it  debated 
upon  in  every  society ;  and  very  seldom  decided  on  any 
better  principle,  than  the  prejudice  or  self-preference  oif 
the  parties.  Perhaps,  if  I  were  to  relate  what  I  have 
heard,  and  speak  generally  of  the  cultivation  of  a  wo* 
man's  talents,  and  the  direction  to  be  given  tbem,  wfa^ 
I  say  might  not  be  inapplicable  to  this  case. 

I  remember,  many  years  ago,  to  have  occupied  tb^ 
comer  of  a  window-seat  in  a  small,  but  very  elegant' 
house  in  Montague  Square,  during  a  discussion  exact^ 
applicable  to  my  present  subject.  It  was  during  S 
morning  visit — more  interesting  than  such  visits  nsaall^f 
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,  because  there  was  sometbiog  to  talk  about.  The 
ladies  there  met  had  each  a  child — I  believe  an  only 
girl—jast  of  the  age  when  mothers  begin  to  ask  every 
body  and  tell  every  body  how  their  children  are  to  be 
educated.  The  daughter  of  the  honse,  the  little  Jemima, 
was  sitting  by  my  side — a  delicate  little  creature,  with 

nething  very  remarkable  in  her  espression.  The 
id,  projecting  brow,  seemed  too  heavy  for  its  under- 
k ;  and,  by  its  depression,  gave  a  look  of  sadness  to 

k  countenance,  till  excited  animation  raised  the  eye, 
miog  vivacity  and  strength.     The  sallow  paleness  of 

I  oomplexioQ  was  so  entirely  in  unison  with  the  fea- 
and  the  stiff  d>irk  locks  that  surrounded  them, 
8  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  or  was  not  improved 

If  the  colour  that  came  and  went  every  time  she  was 
Hobed  at  or  spoken  of.  I  was  a  Listeuer  then  as  well 
at  now;  and  oti  this  occasion  an  attentive  one;  for 
being  not  yet  a  woman,  it  was  very  essential  to  me  to 
lean)  what  sort  of  a  one  I  had  better  be :  and  many  in- 
deed were  my  counter  resolutions  as  the  following 
debate  proceeded. 

"  Yoa  are  going  to  send  your  daughter  to  school,  I 
Wr,"  sfud  Mrs.  A.,  after  some  discourse  of  other  mat- 
ters. Mrs.  W-  replied,  "  Realty  I  have  not  quite  deter- 
Bined — I  scarcely  know  what  to  do  for  the  best.  I  am 
Daly  anxious  she  should  grow  up  like  other  girls,  for  of 
lU  things  in  the  world,  I  have  the  greatest  horror  of  a 
VomaD  of  taleut.  I  had  never  thought  to  part  from  her, 
ind  am  still  averse  to  sending  her  from  home :  but  she  is 
n  excessively  fond  of  books,  I  can  get  her  to  do  nothing 
eke  but  learn ;  she  is  as  grave  and  sensible  as  a  little 
vomaD.  I  think,  if  she  were  among  other  children,  she 
would  perhaps  get  fond  of  play,  and  be  more  hke  a 
child.  I  wish  her  to  grow  up  a  quiet,  domestic  girl,  and 
lut  too  fond  of  learning.  1  mean  her  to  be  accomplished 
—but  at  present,  I  cannot  make  her  distinguish  one  tuue 
from  another,"  Mrs.  A.  answered,  "  Indeed ! — we  differ 
moch  in  tliis  respect.  I  am  determined  to  make  Fanny 
u  superior  woman,  whatever  it  may  cost  me.     Her  fa- 
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ther  is  of  (he  same  mind ;  be  has  a  perfect  horror  t 
ffllly,  empty-headed  women — all  our  family  are  literary- 
Faimy  wilt  have  litlle  fortune ;  but  we  can  afford  t 
give  her  every  advantag-e  in  her  education;  the  b« 
portion  we  can  leave  her.  I  would  rather  see  her  distil 
fished  for  talent  than  for  birth  or  riches.  We  have  actei 
upon  this  intention  from  her  birth.  She  already  reads  well 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  hates  it,  and  never  will  opeot 
book  unless  she  is  obliged ;  she  shows  no  taste  for  an] 
thing  but  makiog  doll's  clothes  and  spinning  a  top." 

At  this  moment,  a  hearty  laogti  from  the  little  Fannyj 
who  had  set  herself  to  play  behind  the  curtain,  drev  n 
atteLtion  towards  her.  She  was  twice  as  big  as  u 
companion  on  the  window-seat,  though  but  a  few  montl 
older:  her  broad,  flat  face  showed  like  the  moon  in  i 
zenith,  set  in  thin,  silky  hair ;  and  with  eyes  as  pretty  i 
they  could  be,  expressing  neither  thought  nor  feeliuj 
but  abnndance  of  mirth  and  good-humour.  The  colouo 
ing  of  her  cheek  was  beautiful — but  one  wished  it  go: 
sometimes,  were  it  only  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
come  again.  The  increasing  seriousness  of  the  conv^ 
sation  recalled  my  attention. 

"I  am  surprised"  Mrs.  W.  was  saying,  "at  yoorwishi 
on  the  subject.  I  am  persuaded  a  woman  of  great  tafenl 
is  neither  so  happy,  so  useful,  nor  so  much  beloved,  ai 
one  of  more  ordinary  powers." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  why  you  think  this,"  rejoined 
her  friend:  "it  appears  to  me  she  should  be  muol 
more  so." 

"  My  view  of  it  is  this,"  replied  Mrs.  W.;  "a  woman'ff 
sphere  of  usefulness,  and  of  happiness,  and  of  aEfectioa^ 
is  her  domestic  circle ;  and  even  beyond  it,  alt  her  ta^ 
of  life  is  to  please  and  to  be  usefnl." 

"  In  this  we  are  quite  agreed,"  said  Mrs.  A.;  "bn' 
since  we  are  well  set  for  an  argument,  let  us  have  a  littb 
method  in  it.  You  wotdd  have  your  child  useful,  bappj 
and  beloved,  and  so  would  I — but  you  think  the  met 
to  tliis  end,  is  to  leave  her  mind  uncultivated,  narrow 
and  empty,  and  consequently  weak." 
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•"This  19  not  my  meaoiiig:  there  are  maoy  steps  be- 
eeu  stDpidit;  and  taleat,  ignorance  and  learning.  I 
till  suppose  my  child  wliat  1  wish  her  to  be,  aboot  as 
|Dcb  taught  as  women  in  genera)  who  are  not  esteemed 
pever,  well-maoaered,  and  well-accomplished.  I  ibink 
)  all  that  can  contribute  to  her  happiness.  If  ber 
nind  is  occupied,  as  you  will  say,  with  little  things,  those 
little  things  are  sufficient  to  its  enjoyment,  and  much 
more  likely  to  be  within  her  reach,  than  the  greater  mat- 
ters that  fill  greater  minds.  The  companionship  of  an 
ordiiiary  mind,  a  thing  much  more  likely  to  be  met  wilb, 
vhether  in  marriage  or  any  other  near  connexion,  than 
b elevated  one,  will  leave  no  void  in  her  feelings;  and 
Wen  she  be  connected  with  those  she  is  incapable  of 
iderstanding,  in  pursuing  her  own  duties  and  avoca- 
tioDs  she  will  be  quite  happy  without.  What  we  ore 
not  capable  of,  we  never  want — what  we  are  capable  of, 
we  may  want  and  be  miserable.  In  society  she  will 
not  certainly  interest  a  whole  party  by  conversation, 
or  convey  pleasure  and  improvement  to  whomsoever 
she  converses  with:  but  neither  will  she  be  sick  to 
death  of  the  company  she  has  amused,  nor  feel  the  pov- 
erty of  for  ever  spending  what  nobody  repays.  My 
common  character  will  enjoy  herself  where  your  superior 
woman  would  go  to  sleep,  or  hopelessly  wish  she  might. 
In  short  she  will  dud  fellowship  and  reciprocation  in  every 
little  mind  she  meets  with,  while  yours  is  left  to  pine  iu 
Ihe  solitude  of  her  own  greatness." 

At  the  close  of  ibis  speech,  I  felt  quite  determined  that 
I  would  not  be  a  clever  woman. 

Mrs.  A.  rejoined — "  You  have  left  my  genius  in  a 
doleful  condition,  though  I  question  whether  you  will 
persuade  her  to  come  down.  I  will  admit,  however,  for 
1  am  afraid  I  must,  that  the  woman  of  talent  is  less 
likely  to  find  reciprocation,  or  to  receive  enjoyment  from 
ordinary  people  and  ordinary  circumstances — but  then 
^ho  is  like  the  camel  that  traverses  the  desert  safely 
^Miere  others  perish,  because  it  carries  its  sustenance  in 
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its  own  bosom.  I  will  concede  certain  ^awnings  da^ag 
a  large  dinner,  and  a  cerlain  dropping  of  the  eyelidv 
pending  the  perlbrtnance  of  young  ladies  on  the  piano, 
especially  if  it  happens  to  be  Rossini  instead  of"  Mozar^ 
as  symptoms  of  losing  enjoyment  where  others  find  if> 
But  in  return,  I  must  beseech  you  to  visit  with  me  youif 
unlettered  ladies  in  wet  weather — in  a  long  DeoembeC 
eveniug,  when  you  will  fiud  them  sitting  in  the  dark,  lert; 
lighting  candles  early  should  make  it  seem  longer — ^itf 
a  lonely  country  house,  when  the  children  are  aslee]k 
and  the  husband  away,  and  the  servants  are  so  unfortD^ 
nately  attentive  as  not  to  want  teaziug.  I  never  re- 
member lo  have  heard  a  really  clever  and  cultivated 
woman  complain  of  ennici  under  such  cirGumslances-^ 
no  small  balance  on  the  side  of  enjoyment  positive,  h 
misery  escaped.  But  to  leave  jesting,  which  I  am  awan 
is  not  argument, — admitting  that  the  woman  of  morW 
elevated  mind  derives  less  pleasure  from  the  advent^ 
tions  circumstances  that  surround  her,  from  what  mon^ 
can  purchase,  and  a  tranquil  mind  enjoy,  and  activitj 
gather  of  the  passing  flowers  of  life — she  has  enjoymeilll 
independent  of  them  in  the  treasures  of  her  own  inlet* 
lect.  Where  she  finds  reciprocation,  it  is  a  delight 
which  the  measure  compensates  the  rareness;  and  whera 
she  6nds  nothing  else  to  enjoy,  she  can  enjoy  herself 
And  when — for  such  times  there  are — the  peopled  vaSb 
of  life  becomes  a  wilderness;  and  the  assiduities  < 
friendship  rest  unclaimed ;  and  the  sensible  gratificatioi 
are  withered  before  the  blight  of  poverty;  and  the  foot 
is  too  weary,  and  the  eye  is  loo  dim,  to  go  after  what 
one  remembers  to  bring — still  are  her  resources  o 
touched — poverty  cannot  diminish  her  revenue,  or  Iriend* 
lessness  leave  her  unaccompanied,  or  privation  of  evei^ 
external  incitement  consign  her  to  the  void  of  disoccnpieil 
powers.  She  will  traverse  the  desert,  for.her  store  is  witfc 
her — and  if,  as  you  have  suggested,  she  be  doomed  to  su| 
ply  to  others  what  no  one  pays  her  back,  there  is  one  wl 
has  said  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
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At  this  point  of  the  disconrion  I  made  np  my  mind  to 
be  a  very  clever  woman. 

Mrs.  W.  resomed-*'' You  will  allow  at  least  that 
selfish  enjoyment  is  not  the  object  of  existence;  and  I 
think  on  the  score  of  nsefulness^  I  shall  carry  my  poor 
dependent  hoosewife  far  above  yoor  self-'SuflScing  bine. 
And  for  this  reason.  The  duties  which  Providence  has 
assigned  to  women,  do  not  require  extraordinary  intel- 
lect. She  is  the  daughter,  the  wife,  the  mother,  perhaps 
the  nurse — good  sense  and  good  feeling,  a  pleasing  ex- 
terior and  an  afiectionate  heart,  are  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  falfilment  of  the  duties  incident  to  these  charac- 
ters ;  endowments  that  need  not  the  help  of  books  or 
learning.  If  she  be  poor,  assiduous  industry  will  make  her 
house  comfortable;  if  she  be  rich,  taste  and  attention 
will  make  it  elegant.  She  can  manage  her  husband's 
household  and  economize  his  substance ;  and  if  she  can- 
not entertain  his  friends  with  her  talent,  she  can  at  least 
give  them  welcome ;  and  be  his  nurse  in  sickness  and 
his  watchful  companion  in  health,  if  not  capable  of  shar^ 
mg  his  more  intellectual  occupations.  She  can  be  the 
support  and  comfort  of  her  parents  in  the  decline  of  life, 
or  of  her  children  in  their  helplessness,  according  as  her 
situation  may  be.  And,  out  of  her  house,  she  may  be  the 
benefactress  and  example  of  a  whole  neighbourhood; 
she  may  comfort  the  afflicted,  and  clothe  and  feed  the 
poor,  and  visit  the  sick,  and  advise  the  ignorant;  while 
by  the  domestic  industry  and  peaceful  unaspiring  habits 
with  which  she  plods,  as  you  may  please  to  call  it, 
through  the  duties  of  her  station,  whether  higher  or  loiter, 
she  is  a  perpetual  example  to  those  beneath  her,  to  like  so- 
ber assiduity  in  their  own ;  and  to  her  children's  children, 
to  follow  in  the  path  in  which  she  leads  them.  She  may 
be  superintending  the  household  occupations  or  actually 
performing  them,  giving  employment  by  her  wealth  to 
others'  ingenuity,  or  supplying  the  want  of  it  by  her  own, 
according  as  her  station  is ;  but  still  she  will  make  many 
happy.     I  am  not  so  prejudiced  as  to  say  that  your 
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woman  of  talent  will  refuse  these  duties — of  coarse 
she  has  principle  she  will  not.  But  literary  pursuitf 
must  at  least  divide  her  attention,  if  not  unfit  her  altoi 
getber  for  the  tasks  the  order  of  Providence  has  a»t 
signed  her:  she  will  distaste  such  duties  if  she  does  not 
refuse  them,  while  the  distance  at  which  her  uttainment* 
place  her  from  ordinary  minds,  forbids  all  attempts  I 
imitate  or  follow  her." 

I  here  determined  to  have  flo  intellect  whatever. 

"  You  have  drawn  a  picture"  answered  Mrs.  A., "  whicln 
would  convert  half  the  world,  if  they  were  not  of  yomb 
mind  already,  as  I  believe  they  are.  It  is  a  pictonM 
so  beautiful,  I  would  uut  blot  it  with  the  shadow  of  n 
finger.  I  concede  that  talent  is  not  necessary  to  usefuti 
ness,  and  a  woman  may  fulfil  every  duty  uf  her  statio) 
without  it.  But  our  question  is  of  comparative  nsefuU 
oesa,  and  there  I  have  something  to  say.  It  is  an  axio4 
that  knowledge  is  power,  and  if  it  is,  the  greater  th» 
knowledge,  the  greater  should  be  the  power  of  doing: 
good.  To  men,  superior  intelligence  gives  poi 
dispose,  controuj,  and  govern  the  fortunes  of  ofbersi 
To  women,  it  gives  influence  oyer  their  minds.  Ths 
greater  knowledge  which  she  has  acquired  of  the  humaoi 
heart,  gives  her  access  to  it  in  all  its  subtilties ;  whilot 
her  acknowledged  superiority  secures  that  deference  I 
her  counsels,  which  weakness  ever  pays  to  strength.  If 
the  circumstances  of  her  condition  require  it,  I  believQ 
^e  greater  wilt  suffice  the  less,  and  she  will  fulfil  equall;> 
well  the  duties  youhave  enumerated  ;  shedding  as  hrighttt. 
light  upon  her  household,  as  if  it  bounded  her  horizon* 
Nay,  more — there  may  be  minds  in  her  household  that 
need  the  reciprocation  of  an  equal  mind,  or  the  support 
of  a  superior  one — there  may  he  spirits  in  her  family- 
that  will  receive  from  the  influence  of  intellect,  what  they 
would  not  from  simple  good  intention.  There  may  be 
other  wants  in  her  neighbourhood  than  hunger  and 
nakedness,  and  other  defaulters  than  the  ignorant  and 
the   poor.     Whether  she  writes,  speaks,  or  acts,  the 
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effect  is  not  bounds  by  time,  or  limited  to  space.  That 
is  worth  telling  of  her,  and  is  repeated  from  month  to 
monthy  which,  in  an  ordinary  person,  none  wonid  notice. 
Her  acknowledged  superiority  gives  her  a  title  as  well 
as  a  capacity  to  speak  where  others  must  be  silent,  and 
carry  connsel  and  consolation  where  commoner  chara&- 
iers  might  not  intrude.  The  mass  of  human  misery, 
and  human  need,  and  human  corruption,  is  not  confined 
to  the  poor,  the  simple-minded,  and  the  child.  The 
husband's  and  the  parent's  cares  are  not  confined  to  their 
external  commodities,  nor  the  children's  to  the  well-being 
oftheir  physical  estate.  The  mind  that  could  illumine 
its  own  solitude,  can  cheer  another's  destitution — the 
strength  that  can  support  itself,  can  stay  another's  falling 
—the  wealth  may  be  unlocked,  and  supply  anothei^s 
poverty.  Those,  who  in  prosperity  seek  amusement 
from  superior  talent,  will  seek  it  in  diflBcnlty  for  advice, 
aid  in  adversity  for  support.  If  I  would  name  names, 
of  women  who  have  been  distinguished  for  talent,  I 
would  ask  yon  how  many  blessings  have  been  heaped  on 
them  which  they  never  heard — how  many  smiles  they 
have  lighted,  which  never  shone  on  them— -how  many 
sorrows  soothed,  that  never  were  confided  to  their  sym* 
pathy.  The  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  the  power 
of  influencing  it,  and  the  capacity  of  administering  to  its 
necessities,  are  usefulness  beyond  our  sphere  of  action, 
or  our  term  of  years :  they  go  where  we  never  went, 
and  continue  when  we  are  found  no  longer.  And 
thoogh  I  will  allow  that  this  is  not  a  woman's  most  com- 
mon task,  I  cannot  allow  that  what  God  has  given,  ac- 
cepted and  blessed,  can  be  out  of  the  order  of  hb  provi- 
dence." 

Here  I  made  up  my  mind  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
intellect. 

''  If  I  granted  your  position  on  the  subject  of  utility .^^ 
said  Mrs.  W.  **  I  am  afraid  I  should  prove  the  world  very 
ungrateful  by  the  remainder  of  my  argument ;  which  goes, 
yoa  know,  to  prove  the  woman  of  distinguished  talent 
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less  beloved  thaa  those  who  walk  the  ordinaTy  patbs  t 
female  duty.  I  must  take  the  risk,  how 
women  in  the  world,  your  women  of  geuius  are  those  1 
love  the  least;  and,  I  believe,  just  or  unjust, it  is  a  sell 
common  feeling.  We  are  not  disposed  to  love  our  si 
riors  in  any  thing,  but  least  of  all  in  intellect ;  one  hs 
always  the  feeling  of  playing  an  equal  game,  withou 
being  sure  that  no  advantage  will  be  taken  of  our  e 
plicily.  A  woman  who  has  tbe  reputation  of  talenf 
is  in  this  respect  the  most  unfortunate  bein^  upoi 
earth.  She  stands  in  society,  like  a  European  before  i 
horde  of  savages,  vainly  endeavouring  to  signify  his  gooi 
intentions — if  be  approaches  them  they  run  away,  if  li 
recedes  they  send  their  arrows  after  him.  Every  one  i 
afraid  to  address  her,  lest  they  expose  to  her  penetratio) 
their  own  deficiencies.  If  she  talks,  she  is  suppose ' 
to  display  her  powers — if  she  holds  her  tongue,  it  i 
attributed  to  contempt  for  tbe  company.  I  know  tbd 
talent  is  often  combined  with  every  amiable  quality 
and  renders  the  character  really  the  more  lovely ;  bnj 
not  therefore  the  more  beloved.  It  would,  if  known 
bat  it  seldom  is  known,  because  seldom  approached 
near  enough  to  be  examined.  The  simple-minded  feaj 
what  they  do  not  understand,  the  double-minded  env] 
what  they  cannot  reach.  For  my  good,  simple  bouse 
wife,  every  body  loves  her  who  knows  her, 
nobody  who  does  not  know  her,  troubles  tbemselvai 
about  her.  But  place  a  woman  on  an  eminence, 
every  body  thinks  they  are  obliged  to  like  or  dislike  heri 
and  being  too  tenacious  to  do  the  one  without  good  reasoq 
they  do  the  other  without  any  reason  at  all.  Befon 
we  can  love  each  other,  there  must  be  sympathy,  assim 
lation,  and  if  not  equality,  at  least  such  an  approach  t 
it,  as  may  enable  us  at  least  to  understand  each  othei 
When  any  one  is  much  superior  to  us,  our  humilitjr 
shrinks  from  the  proffers  of  her  love,  and  our  pride 
volts  from  offering  her  our  own.  Real  talent  is  atwayi 
modest,  and  fears  often  to  make  advances  towards  affii 
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tioD,  lest  it  Ehould  seem  in  doing  so  to  preHume  npon  it- 
self— but  having  rarely  the  credit  of  timidity,  this  cau- 
tioa   is  attributed   to  pride.      Your  superior   woman, 
therefore,  will  not  be  generally  known  or  beloved  by  her 
own  sex,  axoosg  whom  she  may  have  many  admirers,  but 
few  equals.     I  say  nothing  of  marriage,  because  I  am 
not  speculating  upon  it  for  my  child,  as  upon  the  chances 
of  a  well-played  game — but  it  is  certain  that  the  greater 
Dumber  of  men  are  not  highly  intellectual,  and  therefore 
could  Dot  wisely  choose  a  highly  intellectual  wife;  lest 
tbey  place  themselves  in  the  condition  in  which  a  huB- 
baiKl  never  should  be,  of  mental  inferiority." 
Now  I  thought  I  would  be  thoroughly  siapid. 
"Mrs,  W.,"  answered  her  friend,  "  I  am  aware  this  is 
youritroDgest  post,  but  I  must  not  give  ground  without 
a  battle.     A  great  deal  I  shall  yield  you.     I  shall  give 
up  (]aantity,  and  stand  upon  the  value  of  the  remainder. 
Be  it  granted  then,  that  of  any  twenty  people  assembled 
iasodety,  every  one  of  whom  will  pronounce  your  com- 
■w-place  woman  to  be  very  amiable,  very  good,  and 
lery  pleasing,  ten  shall  pronounce  my  friend  too  clever 
for  their  taste,  eight  shall  find  her  not  so  clever  as  they 
expected,  and  of  the  other  two,  one  at  least,  shall  not  be 
nre  whether  they  like  her  or  not.     Be  it  granted,  that 
^f  every  five  ladies  assembled  to  gossip  freely,  and  tell 
'  ul  their  small  cares  and  feelings  to  the  sympathizing 
-'.ladnesB  of  your  friend,  four  shall  become  silent  as  wax- 
*(irk  Ml   the   entrance   of  mine.     And  be  it  granted, 
>liich  is  really  very  generous  of  me,  that  of  any  ten 
>(eDtiemen  to  whom  yours  would  be  a  very  proper  wife, 
Kl  more  than  one  could  wisely  propose  himself  to  mine. 
iliit  have  I  therefore  lost  the  field?     Perhaps,  she  would 
^W  you  no — the  two  in  twenty,  the  one  in  five  or  ten, 
^e  of  more  value  in  her  estimation  than  all  the  number 
••^a.    Things  are  not  apt  to  be  valued  by  their  abundance. 
%  the  jeweller's  stall,  many  a  brilliant  trinket  will  dis- 
>P)ieu,  ere  the  high-priced  gem  be  asked  for — but  is  it 
ibenfoie  the  less  valued,  or  the  less  cared  for?     When 
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beloved  at  all,  she  is  loved  permanently — for  in  the  lapi 
of  time,  that  withers  the  charm  of  beauty,  and  blights  tl 
simplicity  of  youth,  her  ornaments  grow  but  the  brighti 
for  the  wearing.  If  difficult  to  reach — like  the  deep 
mine  that  the  light  adventurer  abandons  in  discourags* 
ment — once  penetrated,  it  will  never  be  relinquished,  bi 
cause  it  cannot  be  exhausted.  Those  who  in  the  sui 
fihtne  amused  themselves  elsewhere,  will  come  in  tk 
hour  of  danger  to  seek  shelter  in  her  bosom,  and  like  tl 
constant  ivy,  bind  their  weakness  fondly  round  hi 
strength.  And  how  intense  are  the  affections  thus  formed* 
Would  she  change  them  for  the  small  likings  of  a  multi^ 
tude  with  whom  she  has  few  sentiments  in  common 
In  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  intellect,  I  believe,  * 
the  depth  of  every  thing — feelings,  affections,  pleasurea 
pains,  or  whatever  else  the  enlarged  capacity  conceives 
It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  for  an  inferior  mind  to  estimal 
what  a  superior  mind  enjoys  in  the  reciprocation  of  ~ 
tioD.-  Attachment  with  ordinary  persons  is  enjoyed  ti 
day,  and  regretted  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day  replace 
and  forgotten :  but  with  these  it  can  be  forgotten  never, 
because  it  can  never  be  replaced. 

As  the  argument  thus  terminated  converted  neithi 
party,  it  is   needless  to   say   it    left  me   in  suspens 
Mrs.  W.  was  still  determined  her  child  should  not  be 
superior  woman — Mrs.  A.  was  still  resolved  her  chili 
should  be  clever  at  all  ventures — and  [  was  still  undo 
termined  whether  I  would  be  clever  or  not.     The  littli 
Fanny  laughed  aloud,  opened  her  large  round  eyes,  and 
shouted,  "  So   I   will.    Mamma."    The    little    Jemima. 
coloured  to  the  ends  of  her  fingers,  and  lowered  still  fai 
tber  the  lashes  that  veiled  her  eyes. 

My  paper  has  already  reached  its  customary  lengl 
Shall  1  be  excised,  if  I  for  once  transgress,  and  proloi 
it  yet  considerably ''.  For  I,  like  Solomon,  though  neiti 
so  wise  nor  so  old,  have  seen  the'  end  of  many  things 
well  as  the  beginning :  and  of  this  among  the  many, 
have  seen  Fanny  and  Jemima  brought  up  in  pursuance 
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tiiar  parents'  determination  i  they  have  become  women, 
and  I  faave  seen  the  results.  But  when  I  consider  that 
there  is  all  this  to  tell,  and  the  mora]  yet  to  come, 
wtieli  is  generally  much  longer  than  my  tale,  I  feel 
the  necessity  of  deferring  it  to  some  future  paper:  beg- 
^g  ray  readers  to  wait  for  it,  before  they  determine  to 

TlERIES  OF  ESSAYS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OP 
ARCHITECTURE. 


ESSAY  THE  SEt'ENTH. 


tonic  Order. 

^BK  inTention  of  the  Ionic  Order  of  Architecture  ap- 

■s  lo  have  been  coeval  with  the  Doric ;  and  though 

lefly  confined  at  first  to  the  Asiatic  states,  it  became 

the  progress  of  time  more  generally  attractive  than 

(.rival  style.     The  earliest  specimens  of  which  any 

ire  to  be  found,  is  the  celebrated  temple  of 

,  at  Samos.     Vitruvius   gives  this    acconnt  of  its 

mtion.     "  Ion,  the  same  person  before  mentioned, 

ing  a  temple  to  Diana,  and  seeking  some  new  man- 

Eto  render  it  more  elegant,  had  recourse,  as  before 

pe  Doric  Order,  to  the  human  figure;  and  gave  to 

V  order  a  feminine  delicacy ;  thus  he  was  the  first 

9  gave  eight  diameters  to  a  column,  that  the  aspect 

(ht  be  more  pleasing;  and  that  its  appearance  might 

more  lofty,  be  added  a  base  in  imitatiou  of  a  shoe." 

P  have  observed  that  the  Doric  had  originally  no  base. 

[le  Volutes,  Plate  7,  like  locks  or  plaits  of  hair, 

^^  1  each  side,  he  gave  to  the  Capital,  orna- 

^Bented  with  fruits  or  flowers  in  festoons,  and  formed 

flates  or  furrows  down  the  column,  resembling  the  folds 

ofu  matron's  garment.     Thus  he  invented  two  kinds  of 

colnmns ;  in  the  Doric  imitating  a.  manly  appearance, 

VUL.   IX.  K 
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without  ornament ;  in  the  Tonic  regarding  female  del 
cacy,  accompanied  vith  ornaments  pleasing  and  elegal 
Succeeding;  architects  much  approving  the  taste  and  i 
g^nuity  of  this  design,  allowed  eight  diameters  and 
half  to  this  order." 

This  account  is  fanciful,  auil  probably  fabulous. 
Ionic  Order  nearly  superseded  the  Doric  in  Gree« 
Yitruvius  adds  that  the  difficulty  attending  the  adjug 
ment  of  the  Mutulcs,  Metopes  and  Trigljpbs  in  Doi 
structures,  was  such  as  frequently  to  cause  much  ioct 
Tenience  to  architects  in  large  buildings  and  also  to  ren 
der  tbeir  appearance  confused ;  on  which  account,  aoi 
the  massy  appearance  of  the  Doric  Column,  the  looii 
was  thought  more  proper  for  sacred  buildings. 

The  Volutes,  a  peculiar  character  of  this  Order,  ■ 
in  the  more  ancient  specimens  placed  horizontal^ 
though  now  generally  executed  on  an  angular  plan,  I 
as  to  have  the  same  appearance  in  every  directiol 
Some  have  supposed  the  idea  of  this  ornament  to  be  dt 
rived  from  shells. 

The  Denteles,  Plate  7,  more  properly  belong  to  I 
Order,  though  often  applied  to  the  Doric.  They  repri 
sent  the  smaller  rafters  that  support  the  tiles. 

The  fluting  of  the  Ionic  Column  will  be  observed  1 
differ  from  that  of  the  Doric,  in  having  a  space  betwM 
the  flutes ;  the  former  manner  being  peculiar  to  1 
Order. 

Many  specimens  of  tlie  Ionic  style  in  ruins  are  to  I 
found  both  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  Among  t 
are  mentioned  as  most  beautiful  the  temple  of  Bacctn 
at  Teos,  and  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens.  The  propol 
tiona  vary  according  lo  the  antiquity  of  the  building 
in  the  more  ancient  the  columns  being  lower  in  compc 
rison  with  the  Entablature.  The  proportions  now  giTfl 
for  this  style,  are  sixteen  Modules  for  the  column,  U 
eluding  the  Base  and  Capital,  and  four  Modules  for  'A 
Entablature: — but  architectural  writers  differ  in  : 
degree  in  all  these  proportions. 
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CONVERSATION  XXVL 


Plastic  Clay  formation — Puddingstone — Oyster-beds— Murex—Pla- 

Dorbis — Mya. 

Mat. — From  my  recollection  of  nataral  appearance!, 
I  have  been  yainly  endeavouring  to  gaess  what  substance 
will  next  come  under  our  observation. 

Mrs.  L. — We  have  now  to  consider  the  last  division 
of  regular  Strata,  containing  all  those  between  the  Chalk 
formation,  and  the  Alluvial  deposits.  These  consist  of 
Yarious  beds  of  Sand,  Marle»  and  Clay,  with  imperfectly 
consolidated  Limestone.  In  England  they  occupy  two 
Extensive  tracts,  each  bounded  by  Chalk  hills,  except 
where  broken  by  the  sea.  And  because  the  Chalk,  dipJr 
ping  veiy  jljgktiy  on  all  sides,  forms  on  the  large  scale, 

sort  g^pneara  .apace,  in  which  the  above  Strata  are 
i<ttie  trfciibli  have  been  denominated  basins,  anifl^ 
distingidBhed  by  the  names  of  the  London  and  Isle  bif 
Wight  basins* 

Anna. — I  have  often  heard  these  terms,  and  am  glad 
to  understand  them. 

Mr8.  L. — ^The.  extent  of  the  London  Basin  is  from 
the  Chalk  Hills  south  of  Flamborough  Heady  ^to  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet :  running  west- 
^d  to  Wiltshire,  and  eastward  to  the  German  Ocean. 
THe  boundaries  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Basin  are  oonsi- 
<!efed  to  be  near  to  Winchester  on  the  north,  Carisbrook 
on  the  south,  on  the  east,  Brighton,  and  on  the  west, 
Aorchester :  every  where  surrounded  by  Chalk,  except 
where  broken  by  the  channel  that  separates  the  Isle  of 
Wight  from  the  mainland.  The  beds  occqpying  these 
ittsins  we  have  now  to  consider.  On  many  accounts 
they  are  very  remarkable ;  especially  in  that  extraordi- 
nary phsenomenon  observed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Bwm^ 
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the  alternating  of  beds,  containing;,  separately,  the  i 
mains  of  shells,  peculiar  to  fresh  and  salt-water;  as 
each  had  successively,  and  by  turns  overflowed  the  space, 
and  deposited  multitudes  of  its  inhabitants,  without  e 
iutermixing  them. 

Anne. — That  is  a  curious  fact:  but  does  it  occur  aDji 
where  else. 

Mrs.  L. — In  many  parts,  but  always  under  simild 
circum  stances.  The  extensive  tract  called  the  Basin  t 
Paris  exhibits  close  conformity  to  (hat  of  the  isle  c 
Wight,  both  in  the  fresh-water  and  marine  deposits; 
the  shells  of  each  district  being  in  exact  conformity.  In 
many  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  similar  Basins  are  obi 
served ;  filled  in  a  manner  exactly  similar,  wbile  in  othen 
there  is  a  degree  of  variety  in  the  shells.  We  shi 
speak  again  of  this  phcenomenon  in  its  place,  but  not  b^n 
the  lowest  of  the  series,  it  is  not  the  first  to  come  undi 
our  observation. 

Mat. — The  first  of  this  series  will  be  of  coarse  the  bt 
reposing  immediately  npon  the  Chalk. 

Mrs.  L. — This  lowest  bed  is  called  by  geologists  ihl 
Plastic  Clay  Formation,  as  distinguished  from  the  IiOi 
don  Clay,  which  is  above  it.  This  formation  is  compost 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  Sand,  Clay,  and  Pebble-bedl 
irregularly  alternating.  The  Plastic  Clay  of  the  Pad 
Bastn  is  unctnons  and  tenacious ;  varies  much  in  coloDi 
being  white,  grey,  yellow,  grey  and  red,  or  almost  puil 
red.  This  clay  is  employed  according  to  its  qualitie 
in  making  coarser  or  finer  pottery  and  porcelain.  1 
England,  this  formation  consists  of  beds  of  sand,  claj 
and  pebbles.  The  clays  are  of  various  colours  and  d 
grees  of  purity,  and  are  sometimes  laminated :  thus  i 
have  Fire  Clay,  Brick  Clay.  Pipe  Clay,  and  Pottert 
Clay,  These  beds  contain  also  Fullers'  Earth ;  and  b 
of  Wood  Coal  imperfectly  formed;  retaining  mucb  a 
the  fibrous  appearance  of  the  wood,  and  often  the  in 
pressions  of  the  leaves  and  branches.  Among  them  b 
been  found  the  fruit  of  the  Palm  tree. 
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Annb. — How  18  that  acoonnted  for  in  these  northern 
r^'ons  ? 

Mrs.  L. — It  is  one  of  many  instances  of  the  fmit  of 
warmer  climates  being  fonnd  fossilized,  where  now  they 
will  not  grow.  There  is  little  reason  to  suppose  our  cK- 
nates  were  always  as  they  are  now.  Great  and  inscrn- 
tible  convulsions  have  changed  the  face  of  nature  and 
tke  character  of  its  productions,  since  these  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  earth. 

Hat. — Have  not  these  changes  been  attributed  to  an 
dteration  in  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis? 

Mrs.  L. — ^This  has  been  the  conjecture  of  some  spe- 
esktions,  and  we  can  by  no  means  pronounce  it  impossi- 
Ue.   Others  rather  attribute  the  changes  of  temperature 

tilke  much  greater  activity  of  volcanic  iGres  at  an  ear- 
l  lior  period,  of  the  extent  of  which  there  is  ample  evi- 
dnce,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

Mat.-^You  have  yet  made  little  mention  of  volcanic 
prodoctioas  and  effects. 

Mrs.  L. — It  is  better  first  to  go  through  the  regular 
Strata;  and  speak  afterwards  separately  of  the  accidental 
pDductions. 

Anne. — ^These  hidden  things  of  the  earth,  as  they 
become  disclosed  to  us  by  study,  increase  the  wonders 
of  creation,  and  convict  us  of  more  ignorance  than 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  God,  after  all  our  researches. 
Where  can  these  formations  best  be  examined  ? 

Mrs.  L. — Nowhere  better  than  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  near  Reading,  or  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Tbey  are  very  full  of  organic  remains.  The  prevailing 
remains  near  Reading  are  oyster-shells,  found  in  the 
lower  beds«  Teeth,  apparently  of  sharks,  are  mingled 
io  the  mass.  Near  Plumstead,  in  Kent,  many  varieties  of 
dwells  are  found  in  good  preservation,  but  extremely 
little,  and  their  surfaces  indented  with  the  impressioa 
of  the  minute  sand.  Near  Bromley,  stone  is  found 
fonned  of  oyster-shells  still  adhering  to  the  pebbles  to 
which  they  were  attached,  the  whole  being  formed  by  a 
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calcareous  cement,  iato  a  coarse  shell  limeBtooe.  Tfatf 
shells  are  so  a&ixed  (o  the  pebbles  as  to  give  reason  to 
conclude  they  commenced  their  growth  upon  them,  and- 
lived  and  died  there  undisturbed.  At  Ewell  in  Surrey> 
the  Clay  of  this  formation  is  worked  as  a  Fire  Clay* 
Beds  of  Clay  and  Sand,  mixed  in  various  proportions* 
are  manufactured  into  tiles  and  bricks  for  ovens, 
naces,  &c.  vh ere  great  heat  is  to  be  withstood.  I 
Seaforth  in  Sussex,  immediately  against  the  Chalk  of 
Beachy  Head,  the  Breccia  of  the  lowest  bed  forms  a 
sort  of  Pudding- stone,  composed  of  Sand  and  Chalk 
Flints. 

Anne.— I  have  often  heard  mention  of  Pudding-stone, 
bnt  we  have  not  seen  a  specimen,  I  think. 

Mrs.  L. — It  is  so  called,  I  suppose,  from  its  appear^ 
BDce,  as  resembling  pudding  set  with  plumbs.  It  k 
made  up  of  different  materials  congregated  together,  andi 
inclosing  rounded  pebbles  whith  give  it  that  appearance. 
It  is  therefore  properly  a  Breccia.  Fig.  1, — Plate  25^. 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  it. 

In  Dorsetshire,  Potters'  Clay  is  found  in  beds  between 
loose  sands.  It  feels  greasy  and  smooth,  and  varies  from 
ash-grey  to  blue.  This  Clay  is  sent  to  Statfordshire, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  ground  Flints,  and  employed  in 
(he  finer  kinds  of  pottery.  Near  Poole,  the  white  Pip» 
Clay  is  quarried.  It  is  the  intermixture  and  various 
colouring  of  these  Sands  and  Clays  that  give  to  the  cliffi 
of  Alum  Bay,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  so  beautiful  an  ap* 
pearance.  They  have  been  compared  to  the  delicate  strip* 
ing  of  aTulip,  and  are  of  colours  scarcely  less  bright,  when 
the  cliff  is  newly  cut.  Fig.  2.  is  a  representation  of  thia 
Plastic  Clay  formation,  as  there  exhibited. 

Mat. — I  am  surprised  to  observe  their  beds  drawn 
in  a  perpendicular  position — I  thought  we  were  now 
among  the  Floetz,  or  Flat  formation. 

Mrs.  L. — We  are  so — and  these  beds  are  geuerallyt 
nearly  horizontal,  and  form  low  grounds.  But  in  this 
insteoce,  as  in  the  Chalk,  some  disruption  has  evidently- 
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lliTOWD  them  up  after  they  were  deposited.  And  it  is 
ilso  evident  this  coDTnbion  must  have  taken  place  bfifore 
the  depositioD  of  the  upper  beds  whirh  now  repose  hori- 
zontally against  the  edges  of  the  Clay.  To  make  you 
acquainted  vith  a  few  fossils  belongiin?  to  the  Plastic 
Clay,  Fig,  3  is  a  specimen  of  Murex — Fiff.  4  of  Planor- 
bis — Fig.  5  of  Mya. 


CONVERSATION  XXIV. 


CLASS,  Vebtebbata— SUB-CLASS— Reptiles. 
'  forms,  and   intellectual  powers — the  Dragon, 


SERIES  OF  FAMILIAR  CONVERSATIONS 

ION  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 
fhir  _ 
[  Turtle,  Crocodile,  Serpents,  &c. 

*  Hejiry. — I  was  Ibinking,  Father,  after  our  last  coti- 
FenatioD,  what  great  difference  the  body  presents  in 
repliles. 

Papa. — It  does;  both  as  it  respects  the  shape,  the 
limbs,  and  the  iDtegumeuls.  Nearly  all  the  turtle, 
lizard,  and  frog  tribes,  have  four  feet.  Among  turtles  the 
body  is  nearly  circular,  enclosed  in  a  bony  case,  and  ler- 
mioated  by  a  small  tail:  all  the  lizards  have  anelon^ted 
body,  covered  with  various  kinds  of  scales,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  very  flexible  tail.  The  skin  is  naked  in  tbe 
batrachian  or  frog  tribes;  some  have  no  tail,  a  stout, 
thick  body,  and  the  hind  legs  longer  than  tbe  front; 
others  have  the  shape  of  a  lizard,  are  furnished  with  a 
tail,  and  have  feet  of  an  equal  length:  and,  lastly,  ser- 
pents have  a  very  long  cylindrical  body  covered  with 
Kales,  and  without  limbs. 
.  But  although  they  differ  so  considerably  in  the  out- 
ward form,  as  well  as  in  tbe  general  bulk  of  their  bodies. 
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ihey  agree  very  nearly  io  the  essential  pointa  of  tbell 
orgaoizalion,  and  more  particularly  in  the  functions  i 
their  aDimal  economy.  The  mode  of  taking  food ;  f 
loDg  abstinence  of  which  they  are  capable;  the  lengt] 
of  time  for  which  they  can  bear  an  interruption  of  respi 
ration;  the  tenacity  of  life,  and  the  low  temperalnn 
their  bodies  are  nearly  the  same  in  them  all. 

Mama. — I  am  not  surprised  that  reptiles  generall 
excite  feelings  of  disgust  and  abhorrence:  their  ugfj 
and  squalid  forms;  their  enormous  mouths,  with  thea 
mode  of  deglutition ;  the  unpleasant  sensation  of  toochiq 
perfectly  cold  animals;  the  poisonous  qualities  whicl 
some  species  undoubtedly  possess,  and  the  disagreeabh 
smell  they  frequently  emit,  are  enough  to  produce, 
superficial  observers  at  least,  sentiments  of  dislike  am 
aversion. 

Papa. — And  yet  abhorred  as  these  creatures  gene 
rally,  and,  in  some  cases,  justly  are,  they  afford  an  ine» 
baustible  fund  of  instruction  and  delight  to  the  phyaioloi 
gist;  as  they  not  only  present  new  and  rich  scenes  i 
the  vast  domains  of  nature,  new  forms  of  life,  and  fresl 
modifications  of  organization,  but  are  of  great  use 
perimental  elucidations  of  the  human  economy. 

Henry. — My  mother  mentioned  the  large  mouths  oi 
reptiles  as  one  disgusting  feature  in  their  configuration-' 
I  have  observed  the  heads  of  some  of  them  are  nearij] 
all  mouth. 

Papa. — ^Thehead  of  a  reptile  consists  almost  entire^ 
of  the  two  jaws,  so  that  the  mouth,  which  is  destitute  O 
every  covering  like  cheeks  or  lips,  appears  to  extent 
from  the  back  part  of  the  head.  This  is  especially  tht 
case  with  the  saurians.  The  cranium,  or  skull,  is  vei^ 
small. 

Henry. — They  have  therefore  very  little  brain,  i 
I  suppose  Iheir  intellectual  powers  are  consequently  few 

Papa. — Wo  know  of  very  few  facts  that  throw  ligU 
on  the  intellectual  faculties  of  reptiles ;  yet  there  is  Bufii 
cient  evidence  of  their  possessing  memory  and  a  capM 
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tilily  of  iostnictioD.  The  frog  and  tree  frog  cap  be 
bDght  to  feed  from  the  baud  and  acqnire  a  slight  attach- 
Bent  to  their  master.  The  toad  and  the  tortoise  have 
lieeti  domesticated.  The  rattle-snake,  the  hooded-snake, 
aod  others,  when  Lteprived  of  their  poisooons  fangs,  have 
been  taught  to  daoce  and  to  exhibit  varions  motions  at 
(ommaud  ^  and  in  the  historical  accounts  of  the  religion 
oTancieDt  Egypt,  we  learn  that  the  priests  of  Memphis 
bred  np  crocodiles  id  their  temples,  and  succeeded  so 
tell  in  depriving  them  of  their  ferocity,  as  to  employ 
Ihem  io  religions  ceremonies. 

Uaha. — The  serpent  was  renowned  among  the  an- 
uents  for  wisdom,  intelligence,  »nd  foresight. 

?APA. — Yes,  he  was  selected  as  an  emblem  of  the 
goddess   of  prudence,  and  chosen  by  the  Epidaariaus 
as  ike   representative  of  Esculapins.     But   I  do   not 
bow  on  what  grounds  he  gained  his  character,  unless  it 
»M  from  the  tradition  of  the  crime  once  perpetrated  by 
Satan  under  his  form ;  in  relating  which,  Moses  informs 
us  that  the  serpent  was,  in  that  instance,  "  more  Kubtile 
tbo  any  beast  of  the  field." 
Mama. — It  is  astonishing  that  the  agent  which 
"brouglit  dealh  iuto  Ihe  world  and  all  our  woe," 
i^nld  have  been  so  universally  worshipped. 

Papa. — It  is  a  most  striking  instance  of  human  in- 
fitoation.  Yet  Mr.  Bryant  and  other  learned  men 
Ware  us  that  serpent  worship  was  almost  universal  in 
Ihe  heathen  world,  particularly  in  Egypt  and  Babylon. 

Henry. — What  was  the  dragon.  Father — that  ter- 
fible  death-dealing  creature  of  which  we  read ! 

Papa. — It  was  most  probably  nothing  more  than  the 
Hjing  lizard,  a  little  harmless  creature  that  preys  only 
"|Un  insects,  and  even  seems  to  embellish  the  forest  with 
111  beauty.  The  uncultivated  imagination  of  the  ancients 
"iBled  many  monsters  in  nature,  which  either  entirely 
appear,  or  assume  a  perfectly  harmless  form,  when 
1>bmitted  to  the  scientific  and  accurate  examination  of 
'lie  more  enlightened  and  more  rational  physiologists  of 
Mem  times. 
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Anna. — Is  it  true,   Papa,  that  frogs  are  eaten 
Fiance? 

Papa. — Yes,  my  dear.     They  are  publicly  sold  i 
Lbe  markets  as  an  article  of  food. 

Hen  HV.— But  the  edible  frog  is  not  exactly  like  thoi 
found  iu  our  country.  Father. 

Papa. — No,  it  is  wot.     It  is  considerably  larger  thi 
the  common  species. 

The  green  turtle  is  another  reptile  which  furnishes 
favourite  dish  to  epicures.     We  have  them  principally 
from  the  West  Indies. 

Henry. — The  provision  which  nature  has  made  for 
the  defence  of  the  turtle  is  very  remarkable. 

Papa. — ^You  refer  to  its  bony  covering.  This  coT> 
ering,  Anna,  consists  of  two  very  strong,  united  ahella 
at  each  end  of  which  there  is  a  hole,  one  for  the  heaJ 
neck,  and  fore  feet  to  pass  through,  and  another  at  th 
opposite  end,  for  the  hinder  feet  and  tail.  Into  this  she 
the  animal  can  retire  at  the  approach  of  danger  as  into 
strong  castie,  and  is  there  perfectly  secure  from  evel 
enemy. 

Henry. — I  do  not  know  whether  the  turtle  casts  il 
shell  as  crustaceons  animals  do. 

Papa. — No,  it  does  not.     The  shell  of  the  tnrtle 
part  of  the  animal;  the  ribs  and  back  bone  are  firml] 
attached  to  the  upper  part  of  it,  and  the  breast  bones 
the  lower.     Indeed  it  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  e 
tension  of  the  ribs  and  hack  bone. 

Henry. — What  very  short  legs  the  turtle  hasl 

Papa. — Yes.  They  are  all  proverbial  for  the  slownt 
of  their  pace,  and  the  shortness  of  their  legs  acconm 
for  it.  They  seem  formed  more  for  swimming  than  ftl 
walking.  Their  shortness  is,  however,  compensated  fc 
by  strength ;  for  one  of  the  larger  species  has  bei 
known  to  carry  five  men  upon  his  back,  with  appi 
ease  and  unconcern. 

Anna. — Is  what  we  call  tortoise  shell  the  shell  of 
tnrtle  i 
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Papa.^— It  18  the  shell  of  the  imbrieated  tortle,  which 
u  found  in  the  Asiatic  and  American  seas,  and  some- 
tunes  in  the  Mediterranean.    The  plates  of  this  speeies 
are  far  more  thick,  strong,  and  clear  than  those  of  any 
other. 
HBNity. — ^Are  there  many  different  species  of  turtles! 
Papa. — ^Tlere  are  about  thirty-six ;  of  which,  four 
are  marine,  eighteen  inhabit  the  fresh  waters^  and  the 
Ttfst  reside  entirely  on  land. 

Mama. — Of  all  species  of  reptiles,  the  crocodile  seems 
to  me  the  most  dreadfnl. 

Papa. — It  is  a  very  tremendous  creature :  its  huge 
dimensions,  sometimes  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  leng^ ;  its  rough,  scaly  body ;  its  fiery  eyes,  and 
its  inmiense  reptile  mouth,  with  thirty  or  forty  sharp, 
powerful  teeth  in  each  jaw,  which  are  destitute  even  of 
gums,  and  from  the  want  of  lips  are  always  bare,  gi? e  it, 
even  when  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  a  most  terrific  and 
malignant  appearance ;  and  indeed  its  appearance  is  a 
tolerably  correct  index  to  its  disposition.  When  any 
prey  approaches,  it  darts  upon  it  with  instant  swiftness, 
and  at  once  drags  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and 
drowns  it.  No  animal,  not  even  the  bull  or  the  tiger,  is 
secure  from  its  grasp. 

Henry. — ^There  are  many  different  reports  of  the 
crocodile :  some  travellers  tell  us,  that  it  will  dart  upon 
and  swallow  a  man ;  others,  that  so  far  from  attacking  a 
human  being,  it  sinks  at  his  approach  with  the  utmost 
precipitation,  as  if  sensible  of  the  presence  of  superior 
power. 

Papa. — Both  accounts  are  probably  true.  Like  other 
animals  of  prey,  in  unpeopled  countries  crocodiles  ard 
fierce  and  cruel,  and  attack  every  object  that  seems  en- 
dued with  motion.  There  have  been  examples  of  their 
even  taking  a  man  out  of  a  canoe  in  the  presence  of  his 
companions,  without  their  being  able  to  render  him  any 
assistance ;  but  in  Egypt  and  other  countries,  long  peo- 
pled, where  their  retreats  have  been  invaded,  and  their 
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oambers  destroyed,  they  are  timorouB  and  comparal 
inofTcnsive. 

It  is  a  peculiarly  merciful  provision  of  providenci 
that  they  should  be  in  infancy  so  exposed  and  defen< 
less ;  and  that  so  many  enemies  should  be  on  the  wab 
to  destroy  them.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  the  couotn* 
where  they  are  found,  would,  from  their  vast  nnmbei 
be  nearly  uninhabitable.  The  savage  negro  coaside 
their  eggs,  which  are  uot  larger  than  those  of  a  gooe 
and  of  which,  during  the  season,  the  female  depos 
hundreds  in  the  sands,  as  a  delicious  repast ;  the  ic 
neumon  was  deified  amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  I 
agility  id  destroying  them ;  and  some  species  of  valtorfl 
particularly  that  called  the  gallinazo,  biding  themseli 
within  the  thick  branches  of  the  trees  that  shade 
banks  of  the  rivers,  make  it  their  business  to  watch  e 
devour  them  as  soon  as  they  are  laid.  In  this  maiuie 
millions  are  prevented  from  coming  to  matniity. 

Anna. — I  have  often  wondered  that  the  Egyptia 
should  have  worshipped  crocodiles,  and  yet  reverend 
the  animals  that  destroyed  them. 

Papa.' — Probably  the  ichneumon  and  the  crocodi 
were  not  worshipped  by  the  same  individuals.  The  d< 
ties,  that  were  in  the  highest  esteem  in  one  part  of  Egyp 
were  generally  held  in  the  greatest  abhorrence  in  anotfai 

Anna. — What  is  Ihe  diSercnce  between  an  alligal 
and  a  crocodile  ? 

Papa. — The  alligator,  my  dear,  is  the  crocodile 
America;  the  principal  distinction  between  them  is  Uu 
the  former  has  its  bead,  and  part  of  the  neck, 
smooth  than  the  latter,  and  that  the  snout  is  considerabl 
more  wide,  and  flat.     It  is  somewhat  smaller  too ; 
length  of  a  full-grown  alligator  is  seldom  more  t 
seventeen  or  eighteen  feet-  ' 

Henry. — ^The  serpent  tribes  seem  to  me  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  even  crocodiles:  they  may  be  avoi- 
ded by  keeping  at  a  distance  from  the  banks  of  riverB 
and  sedgy  places  where  they  are  likely  to  be,  but  ser- 
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perns,  wMch  insinuate  tbemselTes  into  ever;  grassy  path, 
tad  even  find  tbeir  way  into  the  sleeping  rooms,  mast 
be  continual  objects  of  terror  and  alarm  to  the  inhBbi- 
iBots  of  the  Indies  and  Africa. 

Anna.' — Are  serpents  and  snakes  tbe  same? 

Papa. — Serpents  form  one  order  of  reptiles,  wbich 
»  divided  into  snakes,  boas,  and  vipers :  Uiere  are  many 
diOereat  species  of  each  of  these. 

Mama. — I  believe  the  proportion  of  the  veuomoos  to 
the  liarmloss  serpents  is  small. 

Papa, — The  venomous  kintls  have  been  estimated  to 
be  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole;  but  their  number  is 
Vrobably  somewhat  larger  than  has  been  generally  snp- 
posed.  Humboldt  ennmerates  fifty-eight  in  the  Old  Con- 
liaent,  and  twetity  in  the  New. 

Abnry. — How  are  they  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
inaoceot  species? 

Papa. — The  most  certain  criterion  is  the  number  of 
w»s  of  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  All  serpents,  whether 
IwisoDons  or  not,  have  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  nod  a 
iloDble  row  in  the  palate ;  but  the  innocent  species  have 
moreover  the  whole  outer  edge  of  the  upper  jaw  fur- 
nished with  teeth. 

Henry. — When  we  see  then  in  any  serpent  four  rows 
of  teeth  in  the  npper  jaw ;  that  is,  besides  the  two  inter- 
nal rows  in  the  palate,  an  external  row  on  each  side  run. 
ning  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  we  may  be  sure  the  Spe- 
cie! is  without  poison,  and  so  far  inrioceut. 

Papa.— -We  may.  The  poisonous  serpents  are  also 
4Ielinguishable  by  their  large,  flattisb,  and  heart-shaped 
heads ;  and  their  bodies  are  in  general  thicker  and 
aWler  than  those  of  the  others. 

HknbY. — Where  are  the  venomous  fangs  situated? 

PAf  A, — In  the  upper  jaw,  at  each  anterior  corner  of 
lie  mouth.  They  are  much  longer  and  thicker  than  tho 
other  l«eth;  of  a  conical  form,  sharp-poioled,  and  per- 
forated by  a  fine  tube,  through  which,  when  they  bite, 
the  poisououa  fluid  rushes  into  the  wound  from  the  little 
VOL.    IX.  L 
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bag  ia  vbich  it  is  coDtained,  on  each  side  of  the  headV 
These  faugs  are  moveable  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  aod 
can  be  drawn  in  the  gnm  at  pleasure. 

The  most  formidable  serpents  of  tropical  conntriesi 
thongb  by  no  means  the  most  common,  are  the  rattlt 
snake  of  America,  and  the  ccbra-capello,  called  ah 
the  hooded  serpent,  and  the  spectacle-snake  of  the  Ea; 
Indies.  The  almost  cerlain  death  which  ensues  froi 
their  bite,  makes  them  general  objects  of  terror  in  tb^ 
conntries  where  they  are  known  to  exist, 

Anna. — How  large  is  the  rattle-snake? 

Papa. — It  is  usually  from  four  to  five  fbet  long,  an^ 
nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg.  The  rattle,  by  which  w^ 
alarm  is  sounded  on  its  approach,  is  situated  in  the  ta" 
and  consists  of  several  thin,  hard,  hollow  bones,  link< 
to  each  other.  A  general  solitude  is  immediately  pr* 
duced  wherever  this  terrific  alarum  is  heard. 

Anna. — And  what  is  the  size  of  the  hooded  serpenti 

Papa. — There  are  five  or  six  different  kinds:  it  i| 
generally  from  three  to  eijbt  feet  long;  and  with  its  tnt| 
large  fangs  banging  out  of  the  upper  jaw,  is  most  teirifiK 
in  its  appearance.  j 

Henry. — Are  not  all  the  vipers  venomons?  « 

Papa. — Yea,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  comi 
mon  viper,  or  adder,  is  the  only  animal  in  Great  Britaig, 
from  whose  bite  we  have  any  thing  to  fear.  There  arfl 
specimens  of  several  varieties  found  in  our  island,  in  ti^ 
British  Museum.  . 

Anna. — Are  not  the  common  snakes  which  wesomfr 
times  see  in  the  hedges,  venomous  ? 

Papa. — 0  no,  my  dear,  not  in  the  least  degree.  Yon 
might  hold  one  in  your  hand  with  as  much  safety  as  yoi 
would  a  bird.  It  would  dart  out  its  forked  tongue,  per 
haps,  and  hiss  at  you,  but  it  would  do  you  no  harm. 

Henry. — What  is  the  asp  or  aspic  t 

Papa. — It  is  a  species  of  viper,  which  has  gained  repn^ 
tationforgreat  venomous  powers,  by  the  share  it  is  report!  ' 
to  have  had  in  the  death  of  the  renowned  queen  ofEgypf. 
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HEtniY. — ^The  boas  seem  to  me  the  most  noble  of  the 
serpent  tribes :  they  are  destitute  of  Teoom,  never  attack 
botfrom  necessity,  and  they  always  engage  with  open 
coarage,  and  conquer  by  superior  strength. 

Papa. — ^They  are  by  far  the  largest  aud  strongest. 
The  great  boa  is  frequently  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  long, 
and  of  proportionate  thickness.  It  must  be  a  horrible 
Bght  to  see  one  of  these  immense  creatures  twist  itself 
tonnd  a  nan,  and  crush  his  booes  like  those  of  a  male- 
fector  on  the  wheel.  Such  instances  are,  however,  not 
perhaps  very  common :  but  they  prepare  other  large  prey 
for  deglutition  in  that  manner. 

Henry. — The  swiftness  of  serpents  is  surprising, 
coBadering  they  have  no  feet. 

Papa. — They  are  not  all  equally  swift ;  vipers,  for  in- 
sfaoee,  make  their  way  in  a  very  heavy  manner,  with  an 
uaJulating  motion.  I  think,  at  least,  six  different  kinds 
of  movements  have  been  observed  in  the  different  spe- 
cies. The  speed  with  which  some  go,  is  effected  by  the 
scales,  which  cover  the  skin  :  these  scales  they  have  the 
(lower  of  erecting  by  means  of  a  multitude  of  distinct 
muscles  with  which  each  is  supplied :  When  so  erected, 
ili'^y  act  like  feet,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  animal's  mo- 
The  cnrvations  also  into  which  the  body  is  thrown, 
:t  their  progress ;  and  when  they  are  in  great  haste, 
ftiey  can  coil  themselves  into  a  spiral  form,  and  dart  for- 
VUxl  frith  astonishing  rapidity :  for  their  back  bone, 
(Aich  consists  in  many  serpents  of  three  hundred  verte- 
biie,  is  extremely  flexible,  and  capable  of  being  twisted 
many  direction.  Creeping,  properly  so  called,  belongs 
nly  to  this  race  of  animals. 
Henry. — How  do  reptiles  in  general  pass  the  winter  J 
Papa. — It  is  a  season  of  torpidity  with  them  all. 
bey  have  no  regular  sleep,  or  intermissions  of  activity 
■the  organs  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  recurring 
Vitated  intervals,  as  warm-blooded  animals  generally 
we,  except  during  the  winter,  which  is  their  time  of 
Impose.     On  its  approach,  they  retire  into  the  crevices 
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of  walls,  or  rockjs,  tho  bollows  of  old  trees,  bolefl  in  tbef 
earth,  or  tlie  bottoms  of  ponds,  and  tUere  await  the  r 
turn  of  the  genial  season .  Z. 


■  '  A    FEW    aCHARKS 

DEVOTIONAL  KEADING  OF  THE 
SCRIPTURES. 

SECTION  THE  SEVF.KTH. 

On  the  Reading  of  the  Psalms, 
A  VEBY  little  experience  ts  sufficient  to  have  (aug) 
OS,  liow  mncb  the  human  heart  delights  in  the  response 
of  a  sympathizing  spirit — nnconsciously  responding  I 
our  feelings,  in  the  natural  expression  of  its  owe.  TJii 
constitutes  the  charm  of  poetry,  the  witchery  of  romai 
the  dissipating  influence  of  tbe  novel.  The  poetic  lain 
revels  in  the  Insuries  of  the  verse,  because  there  it  find 
its  own  impassioned  feelings,  its  deep  reflectiveness,  t 
soarings  of  imagination,  and  the  breathings  of  its  aci 
sensibilities.  For  the  same  reason  the  frivolous  and  dill 
sipated  delight  in  the  novel  of  the  day.  These  are  th^ 
own  thoughts,  their  own  emotions,  what  they  are  or  wbt 
they  would  be^-foUies  they  claim  kin  to,  while  faocyiq 
only  to  laugh  at  them.  Tbe  warrior  will  read  of  ^ 
tbe  loving  will  read  of  love — the  fashionable  will  read  « 
fesbion — and  whence  is  all  the  charm,  but  because  th 
expressions  of  the  books  sympathize  with  the  feelings  C 
(be  boBom,  and  the  writer  says  what  tbe  oonsoioi 
reader  feels. 

Doubtless  it  is  the  same  sympathy,  the  same  respousi^ 
utterance  of  tbe  bosom's  secrecy,  which  makes  the  1 
of  Fsaims  so  inestimable  a  treasure  to  the  believer, 
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toMtant  a  favoarite  to  the  Scriptare  reader.    Not,  I 
apprehend,  to  the  careless,  unawakened  reader.    For 
these  holy  books  have  little  to  do  with  those  external 
things  in  which  the  just  aod  the  unjust  are  alike  partak- 
ers: they  are  no  recital  of  exciting  facts,  and  tales  that 
please  as  fiction  the  heart  that  never  has  felt  for  them  as 
truth,    though   professing,    perhaps,  to  believe   them. 
From  habit,  because  they  are  a  part  of  the  daily  church- 
service,  or  because  so  taught  from  childhood,  or  other 
8Qch  reason,  the  Psalms  are  more  early  familiar  to  us, 
and  more  mechanically  chosen  for  our  quotidian  of  read- 
ing, than  any  other  part  of  Scripture.    But  we  would 
appeal  to  the  thoughtless  mind,  if  for  a  moment  it  could 
^  indaced  to  think,  whether  they  are  not  of  all  the  most 
useless,  the  most  incomprehensible.   The  poetic  beauties 
of  die  style  may  possibly  be  tasted,  if  we  have  not  read 
ourselves  into  insensibility  of  them  ;  but  that  is  all.    The 
deadening  effect  of  habit  is  strikingly  evinced  by  the  in- 
sensibility, the  absolute  unconsciousness  with  which  peo- 
ple will  read  from  day  to  day,  as  a  religious  duty. 
Psalms,  every  syllable  of  which  is  a  falsehood  upon  their 
lips,  or  a  condemnation  in  their  ear — an  imprecation,  not 
seldom,  on  their  own  heads.     But  with  these  we  have 
not  to  do,  in  speaking  of  this  holy  book.    It  is  impossible 
to  say  what  part  of  his  word  it  may  please  God  to  use 
for  the  awakening  of  the  insensible ;  it  may  be  these,  as 
well  as  any  other ;  therefore  are  they  not  to  be  prohibited 
to  any,  nor  can  we  say  the  reading  of  them  is  useless. 
Bat  this  is  certain — there  is  not  a  sentence  in  them  that 
befits  the  lips  of  the  unregenerate,  or  can  be  uttered  by 
them  with  any  honesty  of  heart.     If  they  see  in  them 
any  thing,  it  should  be  the  fearful  contrast  between  what 
they  read  and  what  they  feel,  what  they  pronounce  and 
what  they  mean.    There  is  something  extremely  awful 
^the  daily  systematic  reading  of  them  under  such  cir- 
comstances.     Nothing  but  the  most  appalling  insensi- 
bility, the  stupefaction  as  it  were  of  death,  could  render 
w possible:  for  it  is  here  no  longer  the  "  He  said"  of 
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other  men,  which  we  may  or  may  not  agree  with ;  nei-n 
tber  is  it  the  address  of  other  men  to  us,  which  may  oc 
may  not  concern  us.  These  holy  aspirations  purport  t 
be  the  expression  of  the  heart  that  reads  them — prayen^ 
desires,  confessions,  sorrows,  joys,  acknowledgments-! 
falsehoods  every  one  of  them  from  the  lips  of  those  i 
do  not  love  the  Lord  and  serve  him.  It  is  very  fearful 
We  know  not  what  to  say.  It  would  be  wrong  to  re 
mend  a  discontinuance  of  the  reading;  and  it  is  in  vaiq 
I  fear,  to  urge  a  careful  comparison  during  the  ci 
of  it,  of  the  sentiments  of  our  hearts  with  the  expressioif 
put  into  onr  mouths.  We  must  leave,  therefore,  mt 
this  brief  allusion,  those  who  make  a  duty  of  readioi 
every  morning  the  Psalms  appointed  for  the  day,  y^ 
never  feel — never  stop  to  consider  whether  they  feei  Q 
not,  a  single  sentiment  those  Psalms  express.  Wellhq 
the  Scripture  said  of  itself,  that  \tis  a.  savour  of  life  acl 
life,  or  of  death  unto  death. 

In  other  parts  of  Holy  Writ,  we  have  the  actions  g 
men,  their  sayings,  and  the  motives  frequently  that  instl 
gate  these  words  and  actions.  In  the  Psalms  we  haw 
more.  We  have  the  secret  breathings  of  the  betu 
within  itself — the  silent  communications  of  the  spirit  wi( 
its  God,  and  his  with  it — the  perpetual  soliloquy,  as  i 
were,  of  the  soul,  holding  close  communion  with  itsd 
through  every  circumstance  of  its  passage  through  dm 
into  eternity ;  clothed  at  once  in  all  the  simplicity  a 
truth,  and  all  the  exaltation  of  poetry.  It  is  no  woode 
if,  to  the  troubled  mind  in  particular,  this  is  a  favourif 
part  of  the  Bible — the  most  frequenily  recurred  to,  an 
seemingly  the  most  effectual  to  the  spirit's  consolatioi 
I  believe  it  becomes  increasingly  so,  as  the  believer  aj 
vances  in  experience  and  knowledge  of  himself,  I  hav 
observed,  that  to  the  unregenerate  heart,  its  applicatit 
is  impossible :  if  read  at  all,  it  is  so  from  habit,  and  a  so 
perstitlous  reverence  for  established  forms.  To  tl 
young  iu  religion,  doubtless  it  begins  to  unfold  its  tre 
stire'bou.w  of  beauty,  and  should  begin  to  be  studied 
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careriilly  studied — ^not  read  an  a  daily  Eervice,  If  thU 
last  has  beeo  the  practice,  and  lias  been  liitberto  per- 
fontied  without  any  cousciausness  of  benefit,  or  any  sen- 
iible  impression  made  upon  the  mind,  by  the  repetilioti 
of  a  now  familiar  language,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  odvifte 
1  disco DlinusDce  of  the  practice,  and  the  substitution  of 
a  totally  differeat  method  of  perusal ;  fur  the  same  rea- 
ions  liiat  I  have  given  respecting  the  Scripture  in  gene- 
ihJ.  TUe  division  of  the  Psalms  into  daily  portions,  was 
for  the  pnblick  devotions  uf  the  church.  The  adoption 
of  it  in  our  private  devotional  studies,  promises  little  but 
to  render  them  a  formula  and  a  constriiiut.  It  is  like  a 
nuasured  quantity  of  food,  each  day  alike  and  of  a 
(iTe'deter mined  kind,  to  an  ever-varying  and  incoiislant 
i^tputtie — the  appetite,  not  of  health,  but  of  sickaess — 
cbflfl^ful  and  capricious  sickness. 

If,  as  I  suspect,  the  Psalms  are  to  the  young  and  in- 
eiperienced  christian  a  dull  and  uninteresting  part  of 
Scrijiture,  because  there  is  no  chord  within  that  responds 
to  these  deeply  stricken  tones  of  feeling,  it  wonld  be  ad- 
liseable  for  the  present  to  make  use  of  them  as  a  test, 
not  for  finding  in  them,  as  bye-and-bye  we  shall  do,  the 
ri'.semb lances  between  the  holy  Psalmist's  feelings  and 
|>ur  own,  for  as  yet  there  is  none ;  but  for  detecting  the 
iliJTerences;  word  by  word,  and  sentence  by  sentence, 
to  observe  what  he  expresses  that  we  have  never  felt — 
what  sentiments  that  are  in  total  opposition  to  our  own — 
what  blessings  speaks  of  that  we  have  never  estimaled — 
what  malediction  utters,  that,  verified,  would  seem  to  fall 
I  Bfoa  ourselves.  This  is  a  reasonable  use  to  make  of  these 
mgs.  They  contain  tbe  finished  portrait  of  the  belie- 
kaHS  be  appears  before  God — not  of  one.but  of  everyone 
>f  Jesus  Srst,and  of  every  one  after  him,  who  follows  in 
footsteps.  Doubtless,  they  were  so  intended  of  God. 
1  they  become  tbns  a  picture  from  which  to  copy,  an 
tnplar  by  which  to  try  ourselves,  to  prove  whether  we 
i,  and  what  we  want  of  being,  wEiat  it  is  necessary  that 
l<:fure  God  we  become.     To  illustrate  what  I  mean  1 
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will  innke  use  of  the  firat  Psalm,  becaase  it  is  tUe  first,  nn* 
because  it  is  short,  though  others  might  contain  more. 
■'  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walkelh  not  in  the  conns 
of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  n 
sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful."  But  stay ;  ere  I  pr* 
ceed  with  my  reading;,  is  this  first  assertion  true! 
course  it  is,  if  David  was  inspired  to  write  it,  and  ihesi 
are  the  words  of  God.  But  of  what  use  is  it  to  me  Ihrf 
th  ey  be  true,  and  that  I  read  them  daily,  unless  I  beliw 
them  ?  Do  I  think  so  i  The  way  to  know  this,  is  to  e* 
amine  what  passes  habitually  in  my  heart  respecting  t 
beiogs  who  surround  me.  Doubtless,  there  are  boi 
whom  T  esteem  blessed  above  others,  and  would  star 
might  I  choose,  in  their  position,  and  divide  portiod 
with  them,  in  some  respects,  at  least,  of  their  conditiod 
And  there  are  others  passing  to  and  fro  before  me, 
jects  of  contempt,  or  at  the  least  of  pity  ;  the  uneovietl 
and  to  my  view  unblessed.  Since  yesterday,  I  must  haV 
been  conscious  of  such  regard  towards  others,  and  < 
having  acted  upon  them  likewise.  I  must  have  take 
steps,  if  but  in  the  imagination  of  my  heart,  or  the  ei 
pressed  desires  of  my  lips,  perhaps,  after  those  objed 
of  my  preference,  to  the  possession  of  which  the  idea  t 
blessedness  is  attached.  The  associate  of  sinners,  conJ 
ted,  admired,  and  beloved,  but  still  in  the  ways  of  sin-^tB 
seat  of  the  scoruer,  an  exalted  seat,  and  proud  full  oftoi 
whence  he  looks  with  contempt  and  speaks  with  ridic 
of  the  despised  truths  of  God,  taking  counsel,  or  like! 
giving  it  to  the  learned  and  the  wise,  and  great,  bat  dn 
regarding  the  simple  word  of  truth :  have  I  admit'e 
these,  and  sought  to  mix  with  them,  and  laid  my  plans  I 
follow  them,  as  if  they  were  really  the  blessed  Dpd 
earth !  Then  apparently  I  have  a  mind  but  little  In  nniso 
with  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  and  with  the  mind  I 
God.  He  has  opened  this  beautiful  portion  of  Scrij 
ture  with  a  blessing ;  but  when  I  repeat  it  after  him,  ! 
is  not  the  language  of  my  heart :  I  have  other  preferencei 
and  covet  other  things. 
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"  But  his  delight  is  in  (he  law  of  the  Lord  ;  and  in  hie 

kv  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night."     Am  I  theu  oue 

of  vhom  a  voice  that  caiioot  err  declares  that  they  are 

blessed,  and  subjoins  the  sncceediDg  promises  ?  That  b 

worth  a  pause  to  think  upon.     Delight  is  the  strongest 

tf  rm  of  pleasure ;  and  sad  is  the  heart  indeed,  that  lives 

from  day  to  day,  without  a  consciousness  of  delight  in 

samething.     And  if  there  is  any  ihing  in  particular  our 

bearts  are  set  upon  to  delight  in  it,  (hat  thing',  whether 

»e  will  or  not,  whether  we  forbid  it  or  invite  it,  will  be 

the  sabject  of  our  meditation ;  not  content  with  our  day 

thoughts,  it  will  disperse  our  slumbers,  and  posEess  our 

inuBs.     This  I  have  felt  to  be  (ho  case  with  other 

UuagB;  but  has  it  been  ever  the  case  wi(h  me  respecting 

the  things  of  God,  all  of  which  may  be  comprised  in  what 

is  termed  bis  law  ?  Is  the  subject  so  near  my  heart,  that 

it  comes  into  it  the  lirst  on  the  morning  t  So  dear,  that 

will   DOt  go  from  it   till   the  last  at  uight ;  and  if 

at    njidoight    will    come   back    again  J     And 

Ms  not  as  a  loathed  spectre  haunts  (be  conscience  to 

l^tlract  it — but  because  the  presence  and  the  thoi^t  of 

i  are  ray  consolation  and  my  joy  i 

Jtbiaa  I  am  blessed — "And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  plan- 

i  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in 

i  Uiseason;  his  leaf  shall  not  wither, andwbatsoeterbedoeth 

I  dull  prosper-"    These  words  are  for  me.     It  may  seem 

I  if  I  ieg«rd  my  outward  circumstances,  that  they  are  not 

II  filiated.     But  the  witness  of  God's  word  is  better 

I  evidence  of  circumstance.     The  season  of  the 

[  boit  may  not  ba  come,  and  the  leaf  may  not  yet  be  put 

Wtb.     But  mistrust  and  anxiety  do  not  become  me. 

He  gf  whom  this, Psalm  is  primarily  spoken,  aud  for  bis 

^e  transfered  to  all  who  bear  bis  likeness,  was  a  tree 

pUited  long  or  ever  its  fruit  was  borne.     What  he  did 

''in  season  did  not  seem  to  prosper — rather  did  it  ap- 

\^ir  that,  planted  on  au  ungenial  soil,   it  withered  to 

^-  root  and  died.     Yet  is  he  blessed  for  ever ;  because 

'"'iieror  walked  in  fellowship  with  the  ungodly,  nor  had 
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other  deligbt  ttian  in  his  Father's  law.  And  it  is  troe  0 
me,  as  it  was  of  him.  If  the  former  verses  apply  1 
me,  these  are  pledged  to  me.  I  am  more  blessed  alread 
than  other  beings,  and  the  yet  fairer  promises  remain  I 
be  fulfilled.     I  will  not  faint  nor  be  afraid.  ' 

"The  uDgodly  are  not  so :  but  are  like  the  ch* 
which  the  wind  driveth  away.  Therefore  the  iri 
godly  shall  not  stand  in  the  judgment,  nor  sinn^ 
in  the  congregation  of  the  righteous."  Is  this 
thing  to  mef  I  have  read  it  in  my  life  hundreds  an 
hundreds  of  times;  and  it  never  struck  me  with  fear,  ]f» 
withered  and  valueless,  like  a  thing  without  root, 
breath  of  heaven  should  bear  me  away  from  etu 
and  from  all  the  pleasant  things  I  have  enjoytl 
in  it.  And  yet  I  have  been  ungodly,  and  a  sinner 
perhaps  I  still  stand  under  the  denunciation.  It  is  coi 
trasted  with  the  former  description — if  I  am  not  one, 
am  the  other.  If  I  am  in  doubt,  my  heart  should  { 
up  to  heaven  in  prayer ;  if  assured,  in  grateful  adoll 
tion. 

"  For  the  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteons ; 
the  way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish."     Is  this  good  m 
tome,  or  bad?  One  it  must  be.     It  is  the  summing  npi 
all ;  shall  I  close  the  book  weeping  or  rejoicing  in  this  issri 
Perhaps  I  would  rather  God  did  not  know  my  ways.  I  wod 
rather  ti'im  look  aside,  and  let  me  follow  my  own  likii! 
for  awhile,  and  conceal  from  him  forever,  if  it  might  it 
the  secrets  of  my  heart.     Then  it  is  no  glad  news  to  ill 
that  he  knoweth  my  ways,  and   watches  my  footstej 
and  directs  every  movement  of  my  heart  to  the  furthd 
ance  of  his  own  will.     His  presence  is  fearful  to  me,  I 
interference  is  importunate;  I  submit  to  it  ofneccsssit' 
but  it  is  no  joy  to  be  reminded  of  it.     Then  if  the  fin 
part  of  the  verse  is  not  for  me,  the  other  must  be.   Thep 
are  but  two  ways — the  righteous  man's,  which  is  God'a,-! 
and  the  sinner's,  which  is  his  own.     The  first  is  andein 
eternal  guidance,  and  will  lead  to  eternity;  the  last  i> 
the  device  of  mortals,  and  ends  with  bis  mortality. 
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[( is  thus  that  iu  pausing  on  the  meauing  of  the  sacred 
Mrds,  one  eje  as  it  were  oa  them,  the  other  on  our  own 
coDscioDsness,  what  does  not  suit  us  will  convict  us; 
what  finds  no  sympathy  in  oar  bosoms  will  briug  us  (o 
qiieslioQ  why  there  is  none.  The  falsehoods  on  our  lips, 
Iboogh  purest  truth  from  him  that  wrote  tbem,  will  star- 
tle the  slumberiug  conscience  as  we  read,  and  perhaps 
(brce  an  appeal  to  Heaven  for  aid:  and  thus  the  bosom 
ihich  as  yet  cannot  taste  its  beauties,  or  partake  the 
deep  interest  of  these  breathings  of  a  fervent  heart,  be- 
caase  as  yet  there  is  no  response  of  sympathising  feeling, 
may  still  be  benefited,  essentially  benefited  by  the  peru- 
sal, if  honestly  Intent  on  being  so,  and  pursuing  the  search 
iu  SDcb  temper  of  mind  as  has  been  before  suggested. 

This  slight  example  we  have  given,  not  as  a  comment 
on  tile  psalm,  or  a  prescription  of  the  train  of  thought  to 
beparaned;  but  as  an  illustration  of  what  we  mean,  to 
Qsrk  the  object  likely  to  result  from  such  manner 
(  reading,  and  to  prove  how  utterly  incompatible  it  is 
*  h  the  reading  by  measure  and  mechanism  we  may  have 
fen  accustomed  to.  What  fiigbts  of  thought,  what 
Ij&ses  of  feeling,  what  scrutiny  of  ourselves,  and  ardent 

Kals  to  heaven,  might  have  arisen  out  of  the  brief 
_  [gestions  we  have  made;  enough  to  occupy  with  the 
natter  of  these  sis  verses,  or  perhaps  with  not  half  their 
number,  the  longest  period  allotted  to  this  devotional  exer- 
lise.  And  yet  is  this  psalm  more  limited  perhaps  in 
nieaning  than  almost  any  other;  the  ideas  being  confined 
'f  two — the  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  and  the  brevity 
"I'  (he  course  of  ungodliness.  We  have  but  to  cast  our 
-ye  lo  the  succeeding  ones,  to  see  what  subjects  of  reflec- 
'lOQ,  of  feeling,  self^examioation  and  devotion  are  deve- 
jped  iu  the  space  of  a  few  verses,  sometimes  comprised 
ii>  a  uogie  one. 

Speaking  for  those  to  whom  the  experimental  in 
ivligioii  U  least  available,  because  of  their  yet  small  espe- 
rience  in  H,  and  consequently  the  Psalms  an  uaat- 
iractivo  part  of  Scripture,  I  would  urge  the  attempt 
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thus  to  meditate,  and  apply,  and  appropriiite  thetb  lo 
ourselves;  and  I  have  little  doubt  a  new  and   growing 
interest   will  be  perceived  and  uUimately  enjoyed,  by 
many   who    have  hitherto  avoided,  or  read  them  only 
from  a   feeling  of   propriety   in   doing  so.     To   those 
more  advanced  it  is  unnecessary  to  commend  afreqoent 
pernsal  of  the  Psalms.     They  are  the    treasure   ^otHi 
of  christian  sympathy.     There  is  not  a  feeling  of  GorfoV 
or  of  joy,  of   sin   and   helplessness,   of   holiness  SH 
trinmph,  of  gentle  promise,  or  of  awful  warning,  the  «!< 
cred  poet  has  left  unuttered  or  untouched:  and  I  c^ 
scarcely  hesitate  to  add,  there  is  not  a  passage  io  the* 
that  will  not  at  some  period  of  onr  existence  come  hoflif 
to  our  bosom  as  the  response  of  its  secret  utterances,  MC 
once  its  voice  and  the  reply  of  its  present  emotions.    It 
is  therefore  the  sorrowful  and  the  deep  feeling  apeld 
more  hours  perhaps  over  the  Psaims  than  any  other  poP 
tion  of  scripture.     If  we  consider  them  but  as  the  laill 
gnag^eofa  believer  speaking  forth  bis  own  experiem 
underthc  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God—' 
they  were  the  sorrows  and  the  joys  and  the  prayers  1 
David,  and  in  him  of  every  other  believer  whose  herf 
responds  to  Ihem,  they  were  a  sufficient  treasure.     Bl 
if  we  may  consider  them,  as  I  believe  we  may,  as  fl 
words  of  him  of  whom  David  was  the  type,  if  the  tet 
were  the  Saviour's  tears,  the  vows  the  Saviour's  vows,  dj 
the  deep  wrought  expression  of  human  feelings  and  9 
sires,  the  prophetic  language  of  the  Saviour's  humanity 
their  value  to  the  pious  mind  is  increased  above  all  priMf 
This  does  not,  as  some  have  thought,  rob  us  of  the  pe< 
soDul  application  of  the  Psalms:    rather  it  makes  thoA 
doubly  ours.    What  we  are  he  was— what  he  is  we  are 
be.     Our  present  portion  is  to  follow  him,  onr  futi 
recompense  is  to  be  like  him.     Whatever  promise  ww 
made  to  Jesus,  whatever  sins  were  acknowledged  by  hiffli 
whatever  sentiment  was  expressed  by  hira,  his  people  ate 
to  be  partakers  of:  and  it  is  fit  his  language  should  beco 
their  language.     Sin   he   had   not,  it  is  true — but 
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had  it  to  bear,  to  mourn  and  to  conqner ;  and  therefore 
even  in  this,  the  expressions  that  become  his  people, 
became  him  who  was  made  like  them;  and  the  lan- 
guage which  discloses  the  feelings  of  his  humanity 
is  the  appropriate  language  of  every  devpnt  believer 
who  follows  in  his  footsteps.  We  most  reserve  the 
subject  for  another  section. 
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THE  GLOW-WORM, 
My  8/A,  1827. 

I  do  not  like  thee. 
Glittering  speck. 

Born  of  the  earth 
Thou  seem'd  to  deck. 

Thou  liest  there    . 

Like  some  rich  gem. 
Meet  to  be  wreath*d 

In  a  diadem — 

Or  seem*st  some  genial,^ 
Generous  spark. 

Faithfully  burning 
Where  all  is  dark — 

Some  earth-bom  star, 
Whose  glory  vies 

With  the  distant  fires 
Of  yonder  skies* 

But  thou'rt  colder,  thou, 
Fair-seeming  one, 

Than  the  very  earth 
Thou  liest  upon. 

Thou^st  stolen  a  beam 
From  the  star  of  day, 

And  quenched  in  thy  bosom 
The  warmth  of  the  ray. 
VOL.    IX.  ^     M 
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A  gaudy  wreath 
That  midnight  wean — 

Colder  thyself 
Than  her  veiy  tears ! 

like  jewels  that  deck. 
Bat  cherish  not 

The  dreary  hosom 
They  hang  ahout. 

I  do  not  like  thee — 
When  day-heams  comey 

The/il  show  thee  a  dark 
Unsightly  worm. 

Thou  art  too  much  like 
The  things  of  earth. 

So  glittering  bright 
Beyond  Uieir  worth. 

The  benighted  spirit 
Looks  out  on  them, 

And  thinks  they  are 
The  joys  they  seem. 

But  when  it  takes  them 
In  hours  of  woe, 

How  cold  they  strike — 
How  dark  they  grow. 

They've  borrowed  of  Heaven 
The  hue  of  bliss, 

But  quench'd  its  warmth 
In  their  earthliness. 

They  vanish  in  truth's 
Diviner  glow — 

They're  of  the  night — 
And  so  art  thou* 


Before  they  call,  I  wiU  answer, — Isaiah,  lxv.  % 

Lowly  inclining  at  thy  feet, 
Jesus,  my  wounded  spirit  bows — 
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Too  deeplj  tad,  too  doubtfanj 
To  find  a  hmguaft  ll»r  itt  towb. 

It  breathes  no  wish^-it  asks  no  boon : 

Strange  to  its  own  misery. 
Sickening  as  if  it  were  to  deafh. 

It  knows  not  what  to  ask  of  thee. 

But  the  enlarged  bosom  swells, 
As  if  'twould  reach  thee  where  thou  art. 

And  lay  discover'd  at  thy  feet 
The  hidden  ruin  of  the  heart 

For  there  is  something,  something  there. 
Which  seems  to  have  no  name,  no  word ; 

Too  deeply  buried  to  be  reach'd 
Save  by  thy  searching  pity.  Lord. 

O  grant  me  the  onutter'd  pn^er  I 

Give  me  the  unasked  boon  1 
Good  is  thy  will — I  know  namore — 

Speedily,  speedily  be  it  done ! 


HYMN; 

The  sun  may  cast  his  glorious  beams 

Where  freshest  verdure  clothes  the  ground ; 
Where  rivers  in  pellucid  streams 

Bear  their  salubrious  waters  round : 
Where  trees  in  grateful  foliage  grow, 

And  sweetest  flowers  spring  and  bloom. 
And  on  the  southern  breezes  throw 

Their  varied  and  their  rich  porfume : 

But  if  my  Lord  I  cannot  see. 
Creation  smiles  in  vain  for  me. 

That  sun  his  cheering  beams  may  hide. 
That  living  verdure  fade  and  die. 

And  where  refreshing  streams  should  glide. 
Nor  spring  nor  fountain  yield  supply; 

The  gentle  breeze  may  pass  away, 
And  hurricane  and  storm  prevail, 
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And  darkness  doud  the  gloomy  day. 
With  bitter  frost  and  beating  hail. 
But  if  THY  SMiLEy  O  Lord,  I  see, 
No  gloomy  day  is  dark  to  me. 

O  be  thy  presence  with  me  still; 

O  let  thy  glory  on  me  shine ; 
And  guard  my  soul  from  every  ill. 

And  bless  my  spirit,  Lord,  with  thine. 
Then  be  it  fiur  or  be  it  dark. 

My  pilgrim  pathway  rough  or  plain, 
Still  will  I  press  toward  the  marie, 

Nor  halt  till  1  that  heaven  gain, 

Where  my  full  joy  will  ever  be 
To  see — and  to  resemble  Thee. 


Iota. 


EXTRACTS- 


Thb  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent  is  called  Passion  Sunday, 
because  this  day  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  began  his  pas- 
sion :  for  this  day  the  Jews  had  such  an  envy  of  hinii 
because  he  told  their  defaults,  and  vices,  and  misliving, 
and  so  for  this  cause  they  reproved  him :  so  this  day 
they  were  fully  assented  to  put  him  to  death. 


Thb  human  soul  resembles  a  mirror ;  representing  in- 
differently  every  object  that  is  placed  before  it,  whether 
it  be  of  heaven  or  of  earth.  Therefore,  turn  thyself 
wholly  and  only  to  God,  that  this  image  may  be  expressed 
in  thy  soul. 
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1  SKETCH  OF  GENEBAL  HISTORY. 

(OmUiHitil/ram  pagen.J 


•We  left  oar  sketch  of  Roman  history  on  the  succeg- 
ofServiusTuUius  the  sixth  king,  573  years  before 
birth  of  Christ :  that  bein^  ahout  the  period  of  the 
Babj'lDiiish  Captivity,  to  which  we  brought  up  oar  hU- 
tuy  of  the  different  aations  of  the  earth.  We  now  re- 
tarn  to  Rome,  to  carry  on  its  history  as  we  have  done 
Dtliers,  from  that  period  to  the  birth  of  the  world's  Re- 
deemer ;  a  space  of  less  than  six  centuries,  but  compris- 
ing; the  whole  narrative  of  Roman  glory  and  aggrandize- 
BenL  It  may  be  as  well  to  call  to  mind,  that  at  the 
lime  from  which  we  renew  the  history  of  Rome,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar reigned  in  Babylon,  Amasis  in  Egypt,  and 
Cjaxares  in  Media;  Persia  being  yet  of  little  name. 
8(tlon  was  giving  laws  to  Athens,  the  kingdom  of  the 
lea  tribes  of  Israel  had  disappeared,  Judah  was  captive 
in  Assyria,  and  Jerusalem  a  desert. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  manner  of  Servius 
TuIIius'  succession,  by  the  contrivance  of  Tanaquil,  the 
wife   of  the  last  monarch.     He   was  the   son  of  one 
VOL.  IX.  N 
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Ocrisia,  taken  captive  by  tlie  Romans  at  the  sie^  oM 
Corniculum,  nod  made  a  present  to  the  queen.  Being  i 
born  in  slavery,  the  name  of  Servius  was  given  Iiir 
addition  to  tbe  family  name  of  Tullius ;  but  he  was  e 
cated  iu  the  palace  with  much  care ;  and  a  report  ^ 
circulated,  that  while  sleeping,  when  a  child,  in 
queen's  apartment,  a  sudden,  flame  in  the  form  c 
crown  was  seen  playing  about  his  head.  Servius  distil 
gnished  himself  in  the  army  by  his  courage,  and  by  ll 
wisdom  in  the  council :  being  tbe  favourite  alike  of  t 
king  and  people,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  patrician;  | 
and,  as  bis  second  wife,  was  married  to  the  king'ftJ 
daughter. 

The  senate  opposed  the  accession  of  Servius,  on  afl 
count  of  his  having  been  born  in  slavery,  and  having  8) 
sumed  the  government  without  the  election  of  the  p«q 
pie.  They  determined  to  force  a  resignation ;  bt 
Servius  assembled  the  people,  and  placing  the  tM 
grandsons  of  the  late  king  on  each  side  of  him,  proposei 
himself  their  guardian,  and  that  of  the  people  against  th| 
patricians  {  promisiug  to  pay  all  their  debts,  and  dividi 
among  Ihem  the  lands  taken  from  the  enemy.  Thed 
promises  he  fulfilled  ;  a  few  days  after,  ordering  all  wH 
were  debtors  to  send  in  an  account  of  their  debts,  whit 
he  paid  in  the  forum  with  his  own  hands.  At  the  said 
time  he  issued  au  edict  for  all  who  had  usurped  the  pnb^ 
lick  lauds  to  vacate  them  on  a  certain  day,  and  coiv 
manded  those  who  were  without  lands  of  their  own  t« 
petition  for  them.  Having  thus  made  sure  of  the  favooMlC 
the  people,  Setvlus  gave  up  the  crown  to  their  dispoull 
and  was  re-elected  with  the  usual  forms. 

Servius  was  disposed  to  peace;  but  when  forced  f 
war  with  the  rebellious  Etrurians,  bis  tributary  usig^ 
bonrs,  he  was  fully  successful,  and  had  three  times  t 
triumph.  His  great  object  was  improvement  ia  ^ 
state.  He  greatly  enli'.rged  the  city,  inclosing  two  awif 
hills  within  the  walls,  in  addition  to  the  live  on  wbiq 
Rome  then  stood.     He  likewise  added  a  fourth  iribej 
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(be  three  established  by  Romulns,  The  publick  taxe§ 
■we  raised  by  laying  a  certain  sum  on  every  tribe, 
whence  these  sabsidies  were  called  tributes;  and  their 
commanders  in  war  tribunes;  but  the  name  was  after- 
wards given  to  other  [t]ag;istrates.  The  law  which 
obliged  every  inhabitant  to  continue  in  the  tribe  in 
vhicb  he  was  barn,  preserved  great  regularity  in  the 
levies,  both  of  money  and  troops.  Servins  made  also  a 
kw,  that  a  piece  of  money  should  be  paid  to  the  tempto 
of  Ibe  goddess  Libitina  upon  every  death,  to  the  temple 
of  Jono  X^cina  npon  every  birth,  and  to  the  temple  of 
Youth  as  soon  as  any  one  passed  the  age  of  childhood. 
Bj  Uiese  means,  the  number  of  citizens  was  always 
Vwum,  and  how  many  were  able  to  bear  arms.  Servius 
ntended  hta  care  ever  to  tbe  slaves,  to  whom  no  regard 
M^Tiously  been  paid  in  Rome.  He  ordered  little 
Wodeo  ©l-atories  to  he  erected  in  all  the  crossways  nf 
Ike  cjly;  these  he  consecrated  to  the  Dei  Comitales, 
« gods  of  the  cross-ways,  appointed  slaves  to  be  their 
prints,  with  days  of  festivals,  on  which  all  slaves  had 
IM  fton  labonr. 

In  tbe  mean  time,  the  grandchildren  of  tbe  late  king, 
titcias  Tarquinius  and  Aruns,  having  grown  np,  Servius 
firrther  secured  himself  by  marrying  them  to  his  daugh- 
tew.  Though  the  elder  of  his  daughters,  having  a  mild 
fif^Uion,  suited  in  character  the  younger  of  the  prin- 
ees,  while  the  violent  and  vicious  choracler  of  the  yonng- 
,  Wreeembled  the  elder  prince,  he  matched  them  accor- 
ttng  to  tbetr  ages,  in  hopes  that  the  sweet  disposition  of 
tte  one  would  temper  Tarqnin's  impetnosity,  and  the 
fllber's  vivacity  ronse  the  indolence  of  Aruns. 

Thus  peacefully  in  possession  of  the  throne,  Servius 
Iffoceeded  with  various  political  improvements.  Particu- 
larly the  arrangement  for  levying  tribute,  which  proved 
^Ter  after  so  favourable  to  the  order  and  regularity  of 
eke  Roman  State.  Hitherto  the  supplies  for  the  publick 
use  bad  been  raised  at  so  much  a  head;  the  poor  paying 
tba  same  aa  the  rich,  and  being  equally  obliged  in  take 
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tbe  field,  sflrving'  always  at  their  own  expense;  of  coiiri 
they  claimed  equal  aiitbnrity  in  voting  for  magistrates^ 
for  peace  or  war,  and  other  questioDS  of  state.     At  am 
to  ease  the  burthens  and  abridge  the  power  of  the  coo 
moD   people,  Servius  devised  the  plan  of  levying  tl 
money  by  centuries;  each  century  paying  an  equal  sni 
though  consisting  of  unequal  numbers.     The  first  cla 
consisted  of  eighty  centuries,  or  companies  of  foot,  ai 
eighteen  centuries  of  linights  who  fought  on  boraebackiJ 
and  comprised  all  those  whose  estates  and  efiects 
oftbe  value  of  100,000  assesof  brass;  ten  asses  were  worAp 
about  three  farthings  of  our  money:  the  publick  supi 
plied  the  horses,  for  which  a  tax  was  levied  upon  widowif 
the  only  tax  they  paid.     The  second  class  included  dl 
who  were  worth  75,000  asses,  and  was  divided  in! 
twenty  centuries,  all  foot:  and  to  these  were  added  t« 
centuries  of  carpenters,  smiths,  and  other  artificers.     Id 
the  third  class  were  those  who  were  worth  50,000 
also  divided  into  twenty  centuries.     The  fourth  claj 
vere  those  who  had  25,000,  divided  into  twenty  centi 
rics,  with  the  addition  of  two  centuries  of  tnimpetei 
and  blowers  of  the  horn,  who  supplied  the  whole  arm 
with  martial  musick.     The  fifth  class  were  those  who  ha 
12,500  asses,  and  were  in  thirty  centuries.    The  sixl 
class  contained  all  the  remainder  of  the  people:   an 
though  the  most  numerous,  it  was  considered  but  as  on 
century.     The  poor  were  well  pleased  with  an  arrange 
ment  that  lightened  their  burthens,  and  the  rich  becaosi 
voting  as  they  paid,  it  put  all  power  into  their  handn 
Instead  of  every  individual  giving  his  vote,  as  before, 
vote  was  taken  for  each  century;  whence  the  first 
which    contained    more    centuries,    though    consiatini 
of  fewer  individuals  than  the  other  five  together,  ha 
every  thing  at  their  disposal.     In  like  manner,  when  a 
army  or  a  sum  of  money  was  wanted,  the  first  class  fui 
□ished  more  than  all  the  state  beside;  which  occasiona 
the  armies  to  consist  chieQy  of  the  richest  citizens,  wb 
were  best  able  to  support  the  expenses  of  the  nw,  (a 
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ti» Boman  amtieB  were  never  paid;  and  such  persons 
bd  also  the  most  interest  in  defending  their  lands  and 
property.  When  this  regulation  was  effected,  Servins 
wished  to  Bolemniase  it  by  a  religions  ceremony^  and  ac- 
cordingly assembled  all  the  people  by  their  centuries  in 
tke  plain  Campus  Mardus,  a  large  plain  between  the  city 
and  the  Tiber,  consecrated  by  Rom  alas  to  the  god  Mars. 
Here  a  solemn  sacriOce  was  offered  in  the  name  of  aU 
the  people,  consisting  of  a  sow^  a  sheep,  and  a  ball. 
The  ceremony  was  called  Lustrum,  probably  from  i 
bundo,  paying,  expiating;  and  this  census  being  re- 
newed every  five  years,  in  order  to  remove  to  the  higher 
dtsses  those  whose  wealth  had  increased,  gave  rise  to 
tte  calenlation  of  time  by  Lustrums,  each  Lustrum  con- 
tfnii^five  years.  We  enter  into  these  particulars,  be- 
tnue  ri^t  information  respecting  them  is  necessary  to 
the  understanding  the  subsequent  history. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Rome,  as  of  all  other  ancient 
lations,  to  hold  in  slavery  the  prisoners  taken  in  war, 
od  Ifaeir  children  were  borne  to  the  same  cruel  destinv 
forever;  e^ccept  that  by  long  and  faithful  service  they 
could  earn  their  freedom ;  when  they  were  called  Freed- 
Ben;  but  despised  for  their  mean  original,  and  had  none 
of  the  privileges  of  citizens.     Servius,  mindful  probably 
of  his  former  condition,  altered  the  laws  for  their  advan- 
tage, dividing  them  into  four  tribes;   and  though  still 
distinguished  from  the  plebeians  by  the  name  of  Liberii, 
or  freed-men,  they  were  admitted  to  participation  in 
«U  the  privileges  of  citizens.    This  excellent  prince  was 
110  less  willing  to  abridge  his  own  power  for  the  good  of 
the  state;  and  committed  to  the  senate  the  judgment 
cf  ordinary  suits,  hitherto  invested  in  the  crown;  reserv- 
ing to  his  own  judgment  only  the  state  crimes. 

Internal  affairs  thus  ably  regulated,  to  secure  friendship 
^ththe  Sabinesand  Latians,  Servius  proposed  the  build- 
^  of  a  temple  to  Diana,  where  they  should  yearly  meet, 
*&A  in  oonncil  and  with  sacrifices,  settle  all  disputes 
*>ioiig  their  nations^  and  arrange  measures  for  their  com- 
n3 
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moD  interests;  and  the  better  to  collect  the  multitnde,f 
posed  (hat  a  g;eaeral  fair  should  be  held  there;  the  plat 
iixed  00  for  the  building  was  the  Aventuie  Hill,  and  the 
laws  to  be  observed  in  these  meetiugs  were  engraved  <■ 
R  pillar  of  brass. 

Servius  was  now  old,  and  when  every  other  enemy  had 
been  conciliated,  found  enemies  iu  his  own  family,  Ta^ 
qnin  and  the  wife  of  Aruns,  assimilated  in  iniquity  and 
violence,  had  each  murdered  their  consort  to  procure  * 
guilty  marriage  with  each  other.  The  aged  king  was  tb© 
only  remaining  obstacle  of  their  ambition.  Their  first 
attempt  was  to  depose  him,  under  pretext  that  he  had 
Bsnrped  the  kingdom,  to  which  Tarquin,  as  the  grandso 
of  the  last  monarch,  had  a  nearer  claim.  The  seaats 
entertained  the  charge,  having  ever  been  averse  to  S 
vius'  aggrandizement;  the  people  rejected  it  with  accla> 
matiou,  and  compelled  Tarquin  to  fly  to  his  house  for 
safety. 

Defeated  in  this  attempt,  and  feigniog  reconciliatiooi 
with  the  generous  prince,  urged  on  by  his  wife,  Tarqnw 
ventured  and  succeeded  in  a  bolder  scheme.  He  dress^ 
ed  himself  in  the  royal  robes,  and,  the  fasces  borne  before 
him  by  his  domestics,  entered  the  temple  where  the  sen- 
ate met,  and'^^ted  himself  on  the  throne.  When  they 
were  assembled,  TafL,  in  commenced  an  harangue  against 
bis  father,  reviling  him  as  slave,  tyrant,  and  usurper: 
the  mean  lime  Servius  arrived,  and  hastily  advanced  Ut. 
put  him  from  the  throne :  a  struggle  ensued ;  no  one  io' 
terfered ;  and  being  the  strongest,  Tarquin  threw  th« 
aged  king  from  the  steps  of  the  temple.  He  was  se- 
verely hurt ;  and  while  slowly  removing  to  his  palace  hf 
his  servants,  for  all  else  had  fled,  Tullia  arrived, 
persuaded  her  husband  to  send  persons  after  to  dispatch 
him.  As  the  story  is  told,  she  compelled  her  charioted 
to  drive  over  the  murdered  body  of  her  father  as  it  lay  ti 
the  street.  Servius  Tullius  had  reigned  forty-four  yearq 
and  died  thus  cruelly  at  seventy  four  years  of  age.  Dw 
ring  twenty  years  of  peace,  his  wisdom  and  justice  1 
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made  Rome  more  formidable  than  ail  her  previous  Ticto- 
ries.  As  Tarquin  would  not  suffer  any  funeral  obsequies 
to  be  performed,  lest  it  should  excite  ibe  feeiingii  of  the 
people,  his  wife  Tarquinia  conveyed  his  body  to  the  tomb 
by  nigbt;  and  on  the  night  following  died  herself;  whe- 
ther of  grief,  or  by  ber  own  hand,  or  from  the  added 
crime  of  ber  daughter,  remains  uncertain.  The  veneration 
of  ibe  people  for  the  memory  of  this  excellent  king  pla- 
ced him  among  the  gods ;  and  the  slaves  annually  cele- 
brated the  day  of  bis  death  with  a  festival  in  the  temple 
of  Diana  on  mount  Aventine.  B.  C.  528. 

The  reign  of  Tarquin  was  such  as  might  be  expected 
fcom  its  commencement.  It  was  marked  with  cruelties 
Bad  excess  of  every  kind.  The  decrees  in  favour  of  the 
people  were  revoked,  while  the  senators  also  were  des- 
troyed, or  driven  to  volantary  banishment.  Among  the 
rest  was  Marcus  Junius,  a  venerable  old  man,  the  father 
of  that  Brutus  who  afterwards  overthrew  the  regal  power. 
Tlie  elder  Tarquin  had  given  him  bis  daughter  in  marri- 
age ;  for  which,  and  to  possess  himself  of  his  large  estates, 
Ihe  present  tyrant  caused  him  and  his  son  to  be  assassi- 
tuted;  Brutus  only  escaped  by  counterfeiting  madness; 
vbence  his  name. 

•  The  annual  meetings  were  held  in  tb—  ■"BignontbeSTth 
'  ;inl,  and  had  thenameofFerifi.iLatinie.  The  diet  con- 
i  of  forty-seven  deputies  from  as  many  cities,  the 
s  presiding  as  chief,  and  constituted  that  associa- 
Gon  which  afterwards  constituted  the  chief  strength  of 
liome,  in  the  conquests  of  the  world.  Thus  assisted, 
Tarqnia  attacked  those  of  the  Volsctanswho  bad  refused 
llie  alliance,  and  subdued  them,  as  also  the  Sabines,  the 
tiabii,  and  other  turbulent  neighbours :  every  reign  thus 
adding  something  to  the  extent  of  Roman  influence. 

To  this  king  occurred  the  well-known  story  of  the  Sy- 

W's  books.     At  first  the  unknown  woman  appeared  at 

cnnrt  with  nine   volumes,    demanding   a  considerable 

vftice;  which  the  king  refusing,  she  retired  and  burned 

"*  Returning  with  the  six,  she  demanded  the  same 
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price,  and  was  again  refuged ;  on  which  sbe 
more.  But  wlien  again  she  appeared  wilh  the 
three,  asking  the  Bame  price  as  at  first,  Tarquin  ord^ 
the  augurs  to  inspect  the  books;  who  finding  them  to* 
the  oracles  of  the  Sybil  of  Ciima,  declared  them  an 
valuable  treasure ;  the  price  was  paid,  and  the  vol 
disappeared,  exhorting  the  people  to  preserve  the  boi 
with  care.  This  was  effectiiaHy  done.  Two  pen 
were  appointed  to  be  guardians  of  ihem,  and  they  v 
locked  in  a  vault  under  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capl 
linus,  where  tiiey  remained  till  the  temple  itself  i 
burned.  These  officers  were  afterwards  increased 
ten,  and  then  to  fifteen.  Their  business  was  to  coiri 
the  Sybilline  books,  when  the  senate  thought  proj 
But  this  was  neverdone,  unless  the  public  was  threaU 
with  some  great  calamity — in  cases  of  sedition,  when 
armies  had  been  defeated,  or  when  any  ahirmiDg  prw 
appeared.  These  officers  bad  then  thecareof  execd 
whatever  the  oracular  books  commanded,  and  presit 
over  sports  and  sacrifices  appointed  to  appease  the  w 
of  heaven.  They  were  exempted  from  all  civil  and  i| 
tary  employments;  and  were  conlinued  in  Some  ( 
(he  time  of  Tarquin  to  the  reign  of  the  emperorThei 
aiiis,  when  this  and  many  olher  superstitious  institutl 
were  finally  abolished. 

To  employ  the  people  during  a  time  of  peace, Tar^ 
uuderfook  to  finish  the  temple  of  the  Capitol,  begunf 
his  grandfather.     This  temple,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Oi 
tolinua.  stood  on  the  summit  of  ihe  Tarpeian  hill, 
the  workmen  were  digging  the  foundation,  they  are 
to  have  found  the  head  of  a  man,  fresh  and  bloody. 
this  the  augnra  were  consulted,  and  declared  it  to  sif^ 
that  Home  should  be  the  head  of  Italy :  whence  proU 
the  name  of  the  temple,  so  distinguished  in  Romanl 
tory.     It  stood  upon  eight  ocres  of  ground,  and  wa*< 
hundred  feet  broad,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fiH 
long.     A  hondred  steps  led  to  it  from  the  forum,  di 
at  certain  distances  by  large  landing  places.     The 
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consisted  of  three  rows  of  pillars,  and  ibe  tvo  sides  were 
adoraed  with  a  peristole  of  double  rows  of  pillars.  The 
whole  arch  of  the  building;  wus  gilt  withiu  and  without. 
Itcontaitied  three  chaptils,  separately  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 
Judo,  and.  Minerva.  This  temple  was  not  completed  till 
the  lime  of  tlie  commonwealth.  The  gilding  of  the 
whole  arch  was  undertaken  after  the  destruction  of  Car- 
tha^,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  the  enormoos  sum  of 
twelve  thousaad  talents.  The  gates  of  the  temple  were 
of  brass,  covered  with  large  plates  of  gold.  The  inside 
of  the  building,  and  the  colnmas  that  snppofted  it,  were 
of  marble.  It  was  burned  by  oegligence  in  Sylla's  time, 
and  rebuilt  by  him  with  increased  magnificence.  It  was 
bnnied  a  second  time  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius,  and  re- 
pured  b;  Vespasian ;  and  a  third  time  under  Titus,  and 
*a£  rebuilt  by  Domitian;  always  oa  the  original  foun- 
dadon  laid  by  Tarquin. 

While  Tarquin  and  the  Komans  were  thus  employed, 
a  severe  plague  broke  out  in  Rome,  and  the  king  sent 
^  sons,  Titus  and  Aruox,  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phos  about  the  cause  aud  cure  of  the  contagion :  so  ex- 

I  tended  was  the  fame  of  the  Grecian  oracle,  when  the 
existence  of  Rome  could  scarcely  yet  be  known  in 
Greece.  The  princes  prepared  magnificent  presents  for 
Apollo ;  and  Junius  Brutus,  who  was  kept  as  an  ideot 
iut  their  amusement,  resolved  to  prepare  an  offering  also. 
Since  his  father's  murder,  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
'uurt  with  his  cousins,  whom  he  diverted  with  his  follies; 
ind  was  therefore  appointed  to  attend  them  to  Delphoa. 
Ta  the  great  diversion  of  the  court,  the  present  he  pre- 
pared for  the  god  was  an  elder-stick.  Brutus,  however, 
^as  aware  of  the  influence  of  wealth  upon  the  deity,  and 
itcretly  inclosed  in  his  stick  a  rod  of  gold.  After  exe- 
cuting their  father's  commission,  the  young  princes  asked 
^flbe  oracle,  which  of  them  shonld  be  king  of  Rome. 
The  god  replied,  that  he  should  govern  Rome,  who 
^nld  first  kiss  hia  mother.  This  the  princes  misno- 
^ntanding,  agreed  to  do  together,  that  they  mightreign 
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I  jpintly.     But  Brntus,  on  arriving  in  Italy,  pretenW 
firil,  and  kissed  tbe  earth,  the  common  mother  of  d 
I  kind. 

It  was  immediatelj  after  this,  that  the  governmea 

I   fiome  underwent  an  entire  and  permanent  change,  I 

B  results  of  a  drunken  reVel  among  the  Roman  offi 

I  im  their  camp.     Sextos  Tarquinius,  his  brotbers,  an4 

I  kinsman    Collatimis,    quarrelling   over    the   respefl 

■erits  of  their  wives,  agreed  to  settle  the  dispute  bj 

I  ding  to  Rome  unexpectedly  to  see  how  each  onei 

Mnplojed.     The  princesses   were    found    engaged 

tevelry  and  diversion — the  wife  of  Collatinus,  thfl 

t  Ifae  night  was  far  advanced,  was  working  wool  and  M 

I  ring  with  her  maids.     The  decision  was  in  favour  oi| 

beautiful Lncretia;  andSestusconceivedforheracriBl 

I  passion,  which  a  few  days  after,  in  the  absence  of  hep) 

[band,   he   by  force  and  menaces  contrived  to  grd 

*  Having  obtained  his  wishes,  be  returned  to  the  od 

But  Lncretia  was  unable  to  endure  the  disgrace,i 

sammoned  her  father  and  husband,  with  other  di 

gaisbed  citizens,  among  whom  came  Pablicus  Valel 

and  Jnoius  Brntus,  to  meet  her  on  an  affair  of  iffl) 

tance.     When  the  assembly  was  pretty  num^ rousyl 

disclosed  the  outrage  she  bad  sutfered,  conjured  t 

not  to  leave  her  unavenged,  and  determined  not  to  1 

vive  the  insult,  plunged  into  her  bosom  a  dagger  shA 

concealed   for  the  purpose.     At  this  moment,  Bm 

threw  off  the  disguise  of  folly,  and  drawing  the  poigll 

bloody  from  the  wonnd,  "  I  swear,"  he  said,  "by- 

blood  which  was  once  so  pure,  and  which  nothingl 

the  detestable  villainy  of  Tarquin  could  have  pollul 

that  I  will  pursue  Lucius  Tarquinius  the  proud,  his  wio 

wife,  and  their  children,  with  fire  and  sword ;  nor  ' 

ever  suffer  any  of  that  family  or  any  other  whatsotfi 

to  reign  in  Rome.     Ye  gods,  be  witness  of  my  oi 

He  then  presented  the  dagger  to  Collatinus,  Lucre! 

Valerius,  and  others,  who  bound  themselves  by  sirf 

T0W8.     Brutus,  the  secret  of  his  pretended  ideotcy' 
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olosefl,  beoaiHQ  the  leader  of  the  resolate  baadl,  and  con- 


vened the  flteoate,  where  oo  one  opposed  the 
of  Tarqqin.    He  then  proposed  a  new  form  of  govem- 
menly  abolishing  eyea  the  name  of  king,  and  placing  the 
eumm»ad  of  the  commonwealth  in  the  hands  of  anna- 
attjr  eteoted  n^agistrates.    All  was  assented  to,  and  the 
imtee  immediatelj  issued  for  the  deposition  and  banish- 
•ent  of  the  royal  family.    To  gain  the  consent  of  the 
people,  Ibe  bleeding  body  of  Lacretia  was  exposed,  and 
Bratna  haraagaed  them  on  the  yarious  iniquities  of  Tar- 
qoiBy  and  the  oppression  of  his  government.    Loud  ac- 
dwrotjoDS  spoke  the  feelings  of  the  multitude,  and  a 
decree  of  the  people  depriyed  Tarquin  of  the  preroga- 
tbrei  of  ioyereignly,  condemned  him  and  all  his  posterity 
tspsipetual  banishment,  and  devoted  to  the  infernal 
godb  every  Boman  who  should  thereafter  attempt  his 
mtoation.     Every  thing  thus  unanimously  adjusted, 
Jiuos  Brutus  and  Collatinus  were  chosen  first  mag^ 
teteof  the  commonwealth  under  the  name  of  Consuls. 
TarqaiD,  meantime,  arrived  from  the  camp,  where  news 
of  the  Gonspiracy  had  reached  him,  and  found  the  gates 
of  the  city  shut  and  the  people  in  arms  upon  the  walls. 
He  returned  to  the  camp;  but  messengers  had  been 
there  before  him.  with  letters  from  the  consuls,  explain- 
ing what  had  past,  and  the  army  refused  to  receive  him. 
Thus  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  the  last  king  of  Rome 
Wis  compelled  to  fly  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  the 
Kgal  state  of  Bome  was  ended,  B.C.  505 — about  two 
kimdied  and  forty-three  years  after  the  building  of  the  city. 

^  REFLECTIONS 

'"^i  ON  SELECT  PASSAGES  OF  SCBIFTUBE. 


^tes  choses  sont  bien pures pour  ceux  qui  sont  purs; 
*^  rUn  nest  pur  pour  ceux  qui  sont  impurs  0t 
^       pour  Jm  infidiles.—TiTE  i.  15. 

I^ANS  cette  ordre  de  providence  qui  nous  lie  k  cer- 
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taines  gons,  Dieu  nous  donno  da  gout  pour  enx;  ( 
nous  ne  croignons  point  de  vouloir  ^tre  aim^s  par  cei 
personues,  parceqoe  celui  qui  imprime  ce  d^sir  rintprim 
tr^s  puremeut  et  sans  aucnne  retoor  de  propri6t6  so 
nous.  Dans  cette  resurrection  de  I'amitie,  comme  ton 
est  sans  inler&t  et  sans  reflexion  pour  soi,  OD  voit  ton 
les  d^fauts  de  son  ami  et  de  son  atniti6  sans  se  rebutel 
Avant  que  Dieu  ait  ainsi  pnrifi6  les  amities,  nous  sommfl 
delicates,  jalonses,  ^pineuses  pour  nos  meilienrs  a 
parceque  I'amour-propre  craint  toujours  de  perdre  t 
vent  toujours  gagoer  dans  le  commerce  mSme  qui  parol 
le  plus  g^a^reux  et  le  plus  d^sint^ress^ :  s'il  chercb 
ni  bien  ni  honneur  dans  I'ami,  da  moius  il  y  cherche  Vi 
gr^ment  du  commerce,  la  consolation  de  la  confiance,  V 
repos  du  cceur  qui  est  la  plus  grand  douceur  de  la  yH 
enfln  le  plaisir  exquia  d'aimer  g6nerensement  et  sans  i 
terSt.  Otez  cette  coDsolation,  troublez  cette  t 
qui  semble  si  pure,  ramonr-propre  est  d^sol^;  il  se  plai 
gut;  il  veatqu'on  le  plaigne;  il  se  depite;  it  est  hon  d 
lui:  c'est  pour  soi  qu'on  est  ffteh6;  ce  qui  marque  qn 
c'est  soi-meme  qu'on  aimoit  dans  son  ami.  Mais  qaait 
c'est  Dieu  qu'on  y  aime,  on  y  tient  forteroent  etsi 
serve;  et  cependant  si  I'aDiitt^  se  rompt  parordredeDiet 
tout  est  paisibleau  fond  de  Tame:  ellen'a  rien  perdu;  c 
n'a  rien  k  perdre  pour  elle,  k  force  de  s'etre  perdue  ellt 
mSme.  Si  elle  s'atlriste,  c'est  pour  la  personne  qa'elt 
aiffioit,  ea  cas  que  cette  rupture  lui  soit  Quisible. 
donleur  peat  Hie  vive  et  amere,  puisque  I'amiti^  ita 
tres  sensible ;  mais  c'est  nne  douleur  paisible  et  e 
des  cLagrins  cuisants  d'un  amour  iut^resse. 

Fbneloh 

And  he  began  to  be  in  want, — Luke  xv.  14. 
Would  we  were  wiser  than  he !  Full  soon  the  fi 
comes  into  our  hearts.     What  was  our  own  is  speedii 
expended — mirth  without  excitement,  activity  withoi 
object,  enjoyment  without  satiety.  And  (hen  thepoverl^ 
of  the  land  begins  to  shew  itself.    Wearied  within,  witb* 
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Mt  unsatisfied,  the  fall  heart  bburthened.and  the  void 
hesut  is  deaert.     Very  early  Ju  life,  some  measure  of  dia- 
^poiotoieiit  and  dissatisraction  begin  to  be  felt,  aad  an- 
less    under    very   extraordiaary    circum stances,     long 
before  its  decline,  the  iDsufficiency  of  its  bappiDess  is  fully 
proVed  ;  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  fortunes  that  try 
Iho  spirit,  and  the  character  of  the  mind  they  act  opoo. — 
Then  we   begin  to  be  in  wapt.     Happy  if  some  gen- 
tle spirit  would  at  ihisfirst  movement  of  distaste,  this  first 
tonsciousjiess  of  being  nnprovided,  whisper  that  there  is 
plenty  Id  our  father's  house.     Many  the  years  and  many 
the  stripes  of  servitude  tbat  would  be  thus  escaped.    Hav- 
ing exhausted  nature's  store  of  bliss,  the  portion  of  our 
childhood,  we  shonld  not  then  look  for  it  in  man's  inven- 
tiona;  and   with  these  dissatisfied  and  disappointed,  fly 
L  hick  into  ourselves  in  hope  to  find  it  there.    Thus  did  the 
l^odigal,  but  he  did  not  wisely.     You  who  are  hegin- 
f  to  want — who  are  beginning  to  feel  something  in 
yur  bosom   no   one  takes  account  of — who  are  now 
It  the  iirst  time  doubting  whether  you  are  happy,  and 
■iiether  tbe  things  are  forthcoming  that  were  to  make 
}  JOn  so — whetlier  those  that  have  made  you  so  have  not 
e  dimness  come  over  them — be  persuaded.     It  is  no 
paising  sickness — it  is  the  first  symptom  of  a  painful  lin- 
gering disease.    By  giving  yourself  to  this  thing  and 
Ihat,  you  may  stifie  it  for  a  time,  but  it  will  gain  strength 
ilie  while.    There  is  a  famiue  in  the  land.    Hire  yourself 
lo  vhom  you  will,  they  cannot  satisfy  that  craving.     In 
'eligion  only  there  is  plenty,  and  in  the  paths  of  holiness 
enough.    At  last  you  must  go  home  or  perish.    And  why 
notatfirat!     Heavenly  Father!     If  when  I  began  tobe 
it  want,  I  had  made  haste  to  tbee,  these  blightings  of  the 
lieart  need  not  have  been — these  scars  of  unequal  war- 
(ve  had   not  been   left — nor   these   seethings    of  the 
cuDacience,  oor  these  fellowships  of  folly,  nor  the  cords 
pffanily  with  which,  in  hopes  of  holding  it,  I  have  bound 
myself  about,  till  I- know  not  how  to  disentangle  them. 
What  madaeBB,  when  the  tree  was  proved  to  wait  the  ri- 
vot, IX.  o 
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pening  of  tlie  ftuit  that  I  might  gather  it  in  alt  ita  bhtot^ 
ness  before  I  cut  it  down. 

Thou  hast  skewed  thy  people  hard  thinge. — Psalm  U.  3. 
Hard  to  be  learned,  hard  in  the  admiuisteriDg  of  the 
instruction,  and  hard,  sometimes,  to  be  endured,  vbea 
they  are  known.  Yet  who  could  not  have  seen  tbeml 
The  things  which  the  believer  has  to  discover  in  bis  pro- 
gression  towards  eternity,  particularly  the  things  of  hia 
own  heart,  are  both  difficult  and  appalling.  We  have  no 
conception,  at  the  commencement  of  our  coarse,  of  the 
extent  of  our  obliquity,  and  we  must  learn  it  amid  tJM 
reproaches  of  a  convicted  conscience- — by  many  a  bitter 
defeat,  many  a  disgraceful  fall,  and  all  that  agony  of  re- 
morse the  spirit  never  knows,  till  it  hates  aa  God  hates 
its  own  unrighteousness.  Yet  for  every  disclosure  thus 
severely  made,  our  hearts  have  a  song  of  gratitude  to 
raise.  For  our  defeats,  for  our  shame,  for  our  humilia- 
tions. Let  the  mind  look  back  npon  its  cnielest  moments 
of  disappointment  and  self-loathing,  and  say  if  it  would 
have  been  spared  them.  No,  we  would  part  rather  from 
our  best  hours  of  triumph  and  enjoyment.  For  it  was 
in  these  we  learned  humility — in  these  we  learned  love- 
in  these  we  learned  confidence  and  trust.  It  is  when 
the  mariner  has  passed  the  storm,  and  narrowly  come  off 
with  life,  he  knows  how  to  appreciate  his  vessel  and  hi 
pilot.  It  is  they  who  through  the  severest  trials,  and  rhe 
deepest  waters  of  iniquity,  have  come  to  peace,  that  hesl 
can  estimate  the  value  of  redeeming  grace,  and  take 
measure  of  that  love,  so  hard  to  be  believed,  to  be  nnder- 
atood,  and  to  he  trusted.  Mourn  not  then,  Ihou 
and  chastened  spirit,  if  more  sorrow,  and  more  ditlicuttiM 
be  npon  thy  course  than  seem  to  be  on  others.  Itej 
are  the  hard  things  God  is  showing  thee.  Never  wilt, 
thou  regret  the  having  seen  them.  In  them  thoi 
learn  what  thou  art,  and  what  He  is — what  hell  iij 
which  ihou  wilt  never  see,  and  what  heaven  is,  b 
thou  comest  thither.     And  when  the  trial  is  past, 
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the  wound  of  lity  bosom  is  healed,  thou  wilt  give  more 
iJiaaLs  for  this  hard  lessou,  than  for  all  thy  days  of  con- 
Meooe  aod  tranquillity.  God  shows  these  things  to  none 
bat  to  his  people.  Others  wdl  learn  (hem  where  the 
knowle-dge  is  uuavailiog;  but  not  now.  Whatever  be 
thediSicuUy  of  the  lesson,  whatever  the  severity  of  the 
leachiog,  oever  has  tbe  chastened  spirit  wished  it  had 
kemed  less  of  the  mystery  of  iniqnity,  and  by  it  tbe  mys- 
tery of  grace. 

But  he  knowelh  the  way  that  I  take — JoB  xxiii.  10. 
Father  J  yes — like  Job's,  my  troubled  spirit  often 
lotos  tfaee.  Some  great,  consaming  care  gets  possession 
o{  It — some  agitating  question  holds  it  in  suspense—- 
•MM  resistless  evil  threatens  to  overwhelm  it.  Man 
(Hflot  help  me,  man  cannot  tell  me,  man  cannot  save 
40— and  then  I  look  about  to  find  thee,  where  thou  art. 
lathe  darkness  of  the  night  my  intent  and  fised  spirit 
Inks  up  to  heaven,  as  if  expecting  thou  wouldst  speak 
tooie  from  thence  :  but  I  see  nothing  of  tbee — so  still, 
to  dark,  so  silent  it  is  within  tne,  even  as  the  night  with- 
onL  In  the  dreary,  dull  activity  of  daylight,  I  look 
■i>ont  for  thee  in  thy  providence,  as  if  something  should 
kppen  to  decide  my  steps,  or  give  a  turning  to  my  path : 
W  nothing  comes — the  days  return,  and  bring  no  chan- 
geg,  and  pass  away,  and  leave  no  conseqaences.  I  wait 
fur  tbee  iu  prayer  -,  but  nothing  tells  me  whether  thou 
iieacest  me  or  not,  I  repeat  and  repeat  again  the  some 
[xftiiion,  that  I  may  have  it  for  much  asking — I  change 
It.  iest  perhaps  it  was  not  the  right — I  ask  thee  what  I 
^all  ask,  that  thou  likest  better  to  accept — but  still  there 
^ems  no  reply,  no  suggestiou,  no  acceptance.  And 
ilieo  J  determine  to  be  silent.  1  think  I  will  lie  down 
liefore  tbee,  helpless,  speechless,  self- abandoned,  that  so 
tbon  roayest  take  pity,  and  come  forth  to  me.  Intent  but 
voiceless,  waiting  but  unsoliciting,  I  will  lie  at  thy  feet, 
til]  (bou  perceivest,  and  comest  to  take  me  up.  But  no 
— Ibon  (lost  not  come — thou  lettest  me  lie.     "  Behold, 
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I  go  forward,  but  Le  is  uot  tbere ;  and  backward, 
cannot  perceive  him ;  on  the  left  band  where  be  dot 
work,  but  (  cannot  behold  him  ;  he  hideth  himself  on  th 
right  hand,  that  I  cannot  see  liim."  But  what  (hen !  Aj 
thou  lost  because  I  cannot  find  thee,  and  absent  becaui 
I  cannot  see  thee?  Speak,  my  spirit,  for  thou  knowes 
and  testify  that  it  is  not  so.  Speak,  if  there  are  wore 
for  it,  that  sweet,  that  stayed,  that  enduring'  persuasioi 
which,  in  the  darkness  of  Ibe  night,  and  the  activities  < 
the  day,  and  the  vehemence  of  prayer,  and  the  stillnei 
of  abandonment,  abides  in  my  bosom  still  that  thou  ai 
with  me,  "  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take" — seeing,  tb] 
self  unseen,  every  movement  of  thought,  action,  feelinj 
Intently  watching,  secretly  directing,  silently  purposinf 
Father !  it  b  enough.  Provided  thou  seest  me,  I  hai 
no  need  to  see — provided  thou  knowest  I  have  no  nee 
to  know.  The  Wind  sees  not  his  guide,  but  he  trnsi 
him,  and  is  safe.  Though  clouds  huTe  veiled  the  sanbean 
the  tender  plant  stilt  thrives  upon  its  infiueuce.  Sha 
thou  only  not  be  trusted,  unless  thy  presence  is  mad 
sensible,  thy  will  made  intelligible,  and  the  mysteries  ( 
tby  providence  explained? 


THE  LISTENER.— No.  lA. 

I  WAS  walking  with  some  friends  in  a  retired  psrt  <S 
Sussex — it  had  rained  for  fourteen  days  before,  and 
believe  it  rained  then — but  there  is  a  belief  among  tb 
ladies  of  that  country,  that  it  is  better  to  walk  in  a 
weather.  The  lane  was  wide  enough  to  pass  in  fill 
with  chilly  droppings  from  the  boughs  above,  and  rod 
re-action  of  the  briers  beneath.  The  clay  upon  Ot 
shoes  showed  a  troublesome  aftinity  to  the  clay  upon  tfa 
road.  Umbrellas  we  could  not  hold  up  because  of  th 
wind,  and  clogs  we  carried  in  our  bands  because  th( 
would  not  stay  on  our  feet,  increased  the  value  of  exo 
lion.     But  it  was  better  to  walk  than  stay  at  home,  i 
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■J  compamow  aiBored  me,  for  exercise  and  an  appetite. 
After  ptmniDg  them  with  hopeless  assidoity  for  moie 
dMB  a  mile,  without  a§^t  of  egress  or  sign  of  termina- 
tion, finding  I  had  already  enough  of  the  one,  and  doubt- 
ing how  far  the  other  might  be  oif,  I  lagged  behind,  and 
b^n  to  think  how  I  might  amuse  myself  till  their  re- 
tonu     By  one  of  those  fortunate  incidents  which  they 
tell  me  never  happen  to  any  body  but  the  listener,  f 
kesrd  the  sound  of  voices  over  the  hedge.    This  was 
deBgfatfal— 4n  resuming  my  proper  occupation,  I  forgot 
both  mud  and  rain,  exercise  and  appetite.    The  hedge 
VIS  too  thick  to  see  through,  and  all  that  appeared  above 
it  was  a  low  chimney,  from  which  I  concluded  it  con- 
Mlei  a  cottage  garden*     *'  What  in  the  name  of  won- 
der, Jem,  can  you  be  doing?''  said  a  voice,  significant  of 
leitker  youth  nor  gentleness.     "I  war'nt  ye  I  know 
viiat  Fm  about,"  said  another,  more  rude  than  unkindly. 
"I'm  not  sure  of  that,"  rejoined  the  first;  **  you've  been 
bdiing  and  hewing  at  them  trees  these  four  hours,  and 
I  do  not  see  for  my  part  as  you're  like  to  mend  them." 
"Why,  Mother,"  said  the  lad,  **  you  see  we  have  but  two 
trees  in  all  the  garden,  and  I've  been  thinking  they'd 
match  better  if  they  were  alike.    So  I've  tied  up  to  a 
pole  the  boughs  of  the  gooseberry-bush,  that  used  to 
spread  themselves  about  the  ground,  to  make  it  look 
acre  like  this  thorn ;  and  now  I'm  going  to  cut  down 
tbe  thorn  to  make  it  look  more  like  the   gooseberry- 
bash."     ''And  what's  the  good  of  that,"  rejoined  the 
aother^-— has  not  the  tree  sheltered  us  many  a  stormy 
night,  when  the  wind  would  have  beaten  the  old  case- 
aent  about  our  ears  ?   And  many  a  scorching  noon-tide, 
kis'nt  your  father  before  you  eaten  his  dinner  in  its 
ihade?  And  now  to  be  sure,  because  yon  are  the  master, 
;oa  think  that  you  can  mend  it."     **  We  shall  see,"  said 
die  youth,  renewing  his  strokes.   **  It*s  no  use  as  it  is — 1 
live  say  you'd  like  to  see  it  bear  gooseberries."    '*  No 
^Mel"  exclaimed  the  mother,  ''don't  the  birds  g^  to 
^ooit  on  the  branches,  and  the  poultry  get  shelter  under 
o3 
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it  from  the  rein  ?  Ajid  after  all  your  cuttiD^,  I  dont  HV 
as  you're  likely  to  turn  a  thorn-tree  into  a  gooseberry- 
bnsfa."  "  I  do  uot  see  why  I  should  uot,"  replied  the  sag6 
artiGcer,  with  a  tone  of  reflectiveness — "the  leaf  is  nea^ 
about  the  same,  and  there  are  tborns  on  both ;  if  I  mak* 
that  taller  and  this  shorter,  and  they  grow  the  same  shaped 
1  dont  suppose  you  know  why  one  should  bear  goose^ 
berries  any  more  than  the  other,  for  wise  as  you  are.* 
"Why  to  be  sure,  Jem,"  the  old  woman  answered  in  I 
moderated  voice,  "  I  cant  say  that  I  do — but  I'm  sixtjw 
eightcome  Michaelmas,  and  I  never  heard  of  gooseberries 
growing  on  a  Ihorn."  "Uav'otyou,  though,"  said  JeiS 
— "  but  then  I  Itave,  or  something  pretty  much  like  il 
for  I  saw  the  gardener  over  yonder  cutting  off  the  beai 
of  a  young  pear-tree,  and  he  told  me  he  was  going  I) 
make  it  bear  apples,"  "Well,"  said  the  mother 
ingly  reconciled — "  I  know  uothing  of  your  new-fangle4 
ways — I  only  know  it  was  the  finest  thorn  in  the  parid 
— but  to  be  sure  now  they're  more  match  like  \ 
regular." 

I  left  a  story  half  told.  This  may  seem  to  be  anothetj 
but  it  is  in  fact  the  same.  Jem  in  the  Susses  lane, 
my  friends  in  Montague  Square,  were  engaged  in 
same  task,  and  the  result  of  the  one  would  pretty  fairi] 
measure  the  successes  of  the  other:  both  were  cootn 
vening  the  order  of  nature,  and  pursuing  their  own  pu* 
pose  without  consulting  the  appointments  of  providem 

Fanny  was  a  girl  of  common  understanding;  said 
indeed  as  suitable  cultivation  might  have  matured  idO 
simple  good  sense ;  but  from  which  her  parents'  scheml 
of  education  could  produce  nothing  but  pretension  tbi 
could  not  be  supported,  and  an  atfectation  of  what  cot 
never  be  attained.  Conscious  of  the  want  of  all  p 
ceplible  talent  in  her  child,  Mrs.  U.  from  the  first  ttM 
stories  of  talent  opening  late,  and  the  untimely  blightidj 
of  intellect  premature;  and  to  the  last  maintained  tl 
omnipotence  of  cultivation.  On  every  new  proof  of  tl 
gmallness   of  her  mind,  another  science  was  added  I 
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mlaige  it.     Longoages,  dead  and  livingi  were  to  be  to- 
ker  the  keys  of  knowledge :  bat  they  unlocked  nothing 
to  Fanoy  but  their  own  grammars  and  yocabularies, 
which  she  learned  assiduously  without  so  much  as  won* 
dering  what  they  meant.    The  more  dull  she  proyed, 
the  more   earnestly  she  was  plied.    She  was  sent  to 
Mhool  to  try  the  spur  of  emulation ;  and  brought  home 
igain  for  the  advantage  of  more  exclusiye  attention. 
And  as  still  the  progpress  lagged,  all  feminine  employ 
and  child-like  recreations  were  prohibited,  to  gain  more 
tine  for  study.     It  cannot  be  said  that  Fanny's  health 
was  injured  by  the  over-action  of  her  mind — for  having 
none,  it  could  not  easily  be  acted  upon ;  but  by  per* 
petnal  dronbh  application,  and  sacrifice  of  all  exterior 
things  for  the  furtherance  of  this  scheme  of  mental  culti- 
vatioDy  her  physical  energies  were  suppressed,  and  she 
kcame  heavy,  awkward  and  inactive.     Fanny  had  no 
pleasure  in  reading,  but  she  had  a  pride  in  having  read ; 
and  listened  with  no  small  satisfaction  to  her  mother's 
detail  of  the  authors  she  was  conversant  with — ^beyond 
her  age,  and  as  some  untalented  ventured  to  suggest,  not 
always    suited  to   her  years   of  innocence.    The  ar- 
cana of  their  pages  were  safe,  however,  and  quite  g^ilt* 
less  of  her  mind's  corruption — Fanny  never  thought, 
whatever  she  might  read ;  what  was  in  the  book  was 
nothing  to  her ;   all  her  business  was  to  have  read  it. 
Meantime,  while  the  powers  she  had  not  were  solicited 
ia  vain,  the  talents  she  had  were  neglected  and  sup- 
pressed.    Her  good-humoured  enjoyment  of  ordinary 
things,  her  real  taste  for  domestick  arrangement,  and 
open  simplicity  of  heart,  were  derided  as  vulgar  and  un- 
■tellectnal.    Her  talent  for  musick  was  thought  not 
irorth  cultivating — time  could  not  be  spared.    Some 
little  capacity  she  had  for  drawing,  as  an  imitative  art, 
was  baffled  by  the  determination  to  teach  it  her  scienti- 
fically, thus  rendering  it  as  impossible  as  everything  else. 
In  short,  for  why  need  I  prolong  my  sketch — Fanny 
was  prepared  by  nature  to  be  the  beau-ideal  of  Mrs.W*'^ 
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amiable  woman.  Constttutiooalty  active  and  beveweAml/fi 
judicions  culture  might  have  made  her  seusible,  and  i 
common  hfe  intelligent — pleasing,  tisefiil,  happy — nayj 
I  Deed  only  refer  to  the  picture  of  my  former  paper, 
say  what  Fanny,  well  educated,  was  calculated  to  becomes 
But  this  was  what  her  parents  were  determined  sbi 
should  not  be:  and  they  spent  twenty  years,  and  i 
small  amount  of  cash,  to  make  her  a  woman  of  superioi 
mifld,  and  distinguished  literary  attainments, 
result — for  I  saw  Fanny  at  twenty  the  most  unlovely 
useless,  and  unhappy  being  I  ever  met  with.  The  \ 
docility  of  a  mind  not  strong  enough  to  choose  iU  owl 
part,  and  resist  the  influence  of  circumstance,  bastenei 
forward  the  catastrophe.  She  had  learned  to  think  hei 
self  what  she  could  not  be,  and  to  despise  what  in  realit 
she  was :  she  could  not  otherwise  than  do  so,  for  she  b 
been  imbued  with  it  from  her  cradle.  She  was  accoi 
tomcd  from  her  infancy  to  intellectual  society  ;  kept  a 
to  listen  when  she  should  have  been  in  bed,  she  conntfl 
the  spots  oil  the  carpet,  beard  nothing  that  was  sail 
and  prided  herself  on  being  one  of  such  company,  i 
little  later  she  was  encouraged  to  talk  to  every  body,  an 
g^ve  her  opinion  upon  everything,  in  order  to  improve  an 
esercise  her  mind.  Her  mind  remained  unexercise 
because  she  talked  without  thinking;  but  she  learned  b 
chatter,  to  repeat  other  people's  opinions,  and  fancy  h 
own  were  of  immense  importance.  She  was  unlovely 
because  she  sought  only  to  please  by  means  she  had  noi 
and  to  please  those  who  were  quite  beyoud  her  reach-' 
others  she  had  beeu  accustomed  to  neglect  as  unfit  t 
her  companionship.  She  was  useless,  because  what  sb 
might  have  done  well  she  was  unaccustomed  1 
do  at  all,  and  what  she  attempted  she  was  incapable  a 
And  she  was  unhappy,  because  all  her  natural  tastes  ^^  ha 
been  thwarted,  ami  her  natural  feelings  suppressed,  aa 
in  her  acquired  fiaVits  and  high-sounding  pursuits  A 
had  no  capacity  for  enjoyment.  Her  love  of  classic  aa 
scientilic  lore,  her  delight  in  libraries,  and  museums,  a 
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choice  lotellecU,  and  literary  soirees,  vas  a  fiction — they 
gratified  nothing  but  her  vanity.  Her  small,  narrov, 
weak,  and  dependent  mind,  was  a  reality,  and  placed  her 
within  reach  of  mortification  and  disappointment  from  the 
merest  and  meanest  triQes. 

Jemima,  my  little  friend  Jemima — I  lived  to  see  her 
a  woman  too.  From  her  infancy  she  had  never  evinced 
ihe  tastes  and  feelings  of  a  child.  Intense  reflection, 
keen  and  impatient  sensibility,  and  an  unlimited  desire 
(o  know,  marked  her  from  the  earliest  years  as  a  very 
extraordinary  child:  dislike  to  the  plays  and  exercises 
of  childhood  made  her  ttnpleasing  to  her  companions, 
Ud  to  superficial  observers  melancholy — but  this  was 
amply  contradicted  by  the  eager  vivacity  of  her  intellect 
md  feeling  when  called  forth  by  things  beyond  the  usual 
EMspass  of  her  ag;e.  Every  thing  in  Jemima  gave  pro- 
BJte  of  extraordinary  talent  and  distinguished  character. 
lUs  her  parents  saw,  and  were  determined  to  conn- 
leract.  They  had  made  up  their  minds  what  a  woman 
should  be,  and  were  determined  Jemima  should  be  no- 
tliing  else.  Every  thing  calcnlated  to  call  forth  her 
powers  was  kept  out  of  her  way,  and  childish  occupa- 
linns  forced  on  her  in  their  stead.  The  favourite  maxim 
K[is  to  occupy  her  mind  with  common  things;  she  was 
made  to  romp,  and  to  dance,  and  to  play,  to  read  story 
books,  and  make  dolls'  clothes.  Her  physical  powers 
Were  thus  occupied — but  where  was  her  mind  the  while? 
Feeding  itself  with  fancies  for  want  of  truths;  drawing 
!^aUe  conclusions,  forming  wrong  judgments,  and  brood- 
iDf  over  its  own  mistakes,  for  want  of  a  judicious  occa- 
paiJoD  of  its  activities.  Another  maxim  was  to  keep 
Jemima  ignorant  of  her  own  capacity,  lest  she  should  set 
up  for  a  genias,  and  be  undomesticated.  She  was  told 
Itierefore  she  had  none,  and  was  left  in  ignorance  of 
vbit  she  was  capable,  and  for  what  she  was  responsible. 
MiidB  to  believe  that  her  fine  feelings  were  oddities,  her 
expansive  thoughts  absurdities,  and  her  love  of  know- 
led^  anfeminina  and  nngraceful,  she  kept  them  to  her- 
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self,  aod  beoame  reserved,  timid  and  artiSoiBl.  NoIhhI 
could  prevent  Jemima's  acquiring  knowledge — sbe  s 
everything,  reflected  upon  everything,  and  learned  fro: 
everything — but  without  guide,  and  without  diacretioi 
she  gathered  the  honey  and  the  gall  together,  and  kns 
not  which  was  ^vhicb.  Shewassent  to  school  that  she  mi^ 
learn  to  play,  and  fetched  home  that  she  might  learn  t 
be  useful.  In  theformer  place  she  was  shunned  as  an  oi' 
dity  because  she  preferred  to  learn;  and  finding  hem 
disliked  without  deserving  it,  encouraged  herself  to  t 
dependence  by  disliking  every  body.  In  the  latter  d 
sewed  her  work  awry  while  she  made  a  couplet  to  tB 
moon,  and  unpicked  it  while  she  made  another ;  and  beiii 
told  she  did  everything  ill,  believed  it  and  became  i 
lent  and  careless  to  do  anything.  Consumed  meanvhi! 
by  the  restless  workings  of  her  mind,  and  tasked  to  eze 
cise  for  which  its  delicate  framework  was  unfit,  herpersa 
became  faded,  worn,  and  feeble.  To  he  brief,  the  pareo 
succeeded  in  baSling  nature's  promise,  but  failed  of  tt 
fulfilment  of  their  own.  At  twenty  Jemima  was  apw 
zle  to  every  body  and  a  weariness  to  herself.  Conscioi 
of  her  powers,  but  not  knowing  how  to  spend  them,  d 
gave  into  every  imaginable  caprice.  Having  made  tl 
discovery  of  her  superiority,  she  despised  the  opinioi 
of  others,  while  her  own  were  too  ill-formed  to  be  In 
guide.  Frnud  of  possessing  talent,  and  yet  ashamed  1 
show  it — unaccustomed  to  explain  herself — certain  I 
being  misunderstood,  and  least  of  ail  understanding  bei 
self — ignorant  in  the  midst  of  knowledge,  and  incapaU 
with  unlimited  capacity — tasteless  for  every  thing  she  dtl 
and  ignorant  how  to  do  what  she  had  a  taste  for, 
mind  was  a  luxuriant  wilderness,  inaccessible  to  otbeK 
and  utterly  unproductive  to  Its  possessor.  Unpleasiflj 
and  unpleased  in  the  sphere  she  was  iu,  and  yet  unBtte 
by  hahit  and  timidity  for  any  olher,  weariness  and  dii 
gust  were  her  daily  portion — her  fine  sensibilities, 
deep  feelings,  her  expansive  thoughts  remained  bnt  onlh 
to  be  wounded,  to  irritate  or  to  mislead  her. 
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Where  is  ihe  moral  of  mj  tale»  and  what  the  use  of 
tBUing  it?  I  have  told  it  because  I  see  that  God  has  his 
purposes  in  everything  that  he  has  done,  and  man  has  his 
own  and  disregards  them.    And  every  day  I  hear  it  dis- 
puted vidi  acrimony  and  much  unkindness,  what  facul- 
ties and  characters  it  is  better  to  have  or  not  have, 
i^ont  any  consideration  of  what  God  has  given  or 
nitfafaeld ;  and  standards  are  set  up,  by  which  all  must  be 
neasaredy  though,  alas!  they  cannot  take  from  or  add 
one  cubit  to  their  statures,     '^here  is  one  glory  of  the 
ran,  anotiier  of  the  moon,  and  one  star  differeth  from 
iBother  in  gloiy."    Why  do  we  not  censure  the  sun  for 
ovtshining*  the  stars,  and  the  pale  moon  for  having  no 
Iq^t  bat   what   she  borrows?  Instead   of  settling  for 
othen  what    they    ought    to    be,    and    choosing  for 
vanehes  what  we  will  be,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
aamine  the  condition  in  which  we  are  actually  placed, 
od  the  faculties  actually  committed  to  us,  and  consider 
timt  was  the  purpose  of  heaven  in  the  former,  and  what 
tfe  demand  of  heaven  in  the  occupation  of  the  latter. 
If  we  have  much,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  put  it  aside  and 
«9  we  should  be  better  without  it — if  we  have  little,  we  are 
notat  liberty  to  be  dissatisfied  and  aspiring  after  more— 
and  surely  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  say  that  another  has 
too  much  or  too  little  of  what  God  has  given.    We  may 
liave  our  preferences,  but  we  must  not  mistake  them  for 
itandards  of  right.     1  may  walk  in  the  garden  and  take 
which  flower  pleases  me — but  I  should  be  a  fool  if  I 
trampled  upon  the  rest  because  they  are  not  like  it.    And 
I  wish  indeed  that  parents  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, would  have  no  scheme 'or  purpose,  but  to  discover 
^d  to  forward  the  purposes  of  heaven.  Then  should  we  not 
lioar  have  after  hour  consumed  in  teaching  them  what  they 
^not  learn,  because  it  is  the  fashion — while  powers  and 
Acuities  that  might  be  used  for  good,  are  neglected  and 
fepised.    Then  our  children  would  not  be  taught  to  as- 
pire to  paths  for  which  they  are  unfit,  or  to  bury  talents 
for  wUch  they  must  give  account.    The  indiscriminate 
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I  discipliue  of  a  school  wonid  not  be  thought  a  mecit 

V  vatloa  for  every  cast  of  character,  and  a  suitable  pi 

L  ration  for  every  sphere  of  duty.     The  timid  8Dow< 

^^^^^^vould  not  be  exposed  to  the  summer  sunsbtoe,  or; 
^^^^l^yrtle  to  the  chillness  of  the  raouiitaia  breeze,  to  3i 
^^^^Fthe  prejudice  or  tbe  ambition  of  a  parent.  It 
^^^^^  Barely  be  better  that  instead  of  being  taught  to  aim 
one  character  and  despise  another,  every  one  were  a 
tomed  to  appreciate  her  own — to  feel  what  she  is  * 
to  and  fitted  for — the  capacities  she  has  from  natnrt 
moral  purposes  to  which  Ihey  may  be  applied,  aai 
measure  of  responsibility  that  pertains  to  them, 
the  superiority  which  now  spends  itself  in  cootemp 
the  less  endowed,  would  be  engrossed  with  tbe  fe 
weight  of  its  own  responsibilities;  and  the  infeti 
which  now  frets  itself  in  impatience  of  what  it  cf 
measure,  would  bless  heaven  for  its  easier  and 
perilous  task, 

Every  character  has  beauties  peculiar  to  itself, 
dangers  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  exposed — and  1 
are  duties  pertaining  to  each,  apart  from  the  «ir 
^^^^—^  ^Atances  in  which  they  may  be  placed.  Nothing,  tl 
^^^^^ubre,  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  manifest  order 
^^^^BHisposilion  of  providence,  than  to  endeavour  to  be 
^V^^Bvbatever  we  admire  in  another,  or  to  force  others  d 
W  and  do  whatever  we  admire  in  ourselves.     Which 

I  racter  of  the  endless  variety  that  surrounds  is  the 

I  happy,  the  roost  useful,  and  most  deserving  to  be  bela 

it  were  impossible,  I  believe,  to  decide — and  if  we  ci 
we  have  gained  little  by  the  decision  ;  for  we  could 
ther  give  it  to  our  children  nor  to  ourselves.  But  oi 
we  may  be  certain — that  individual,  of  whatever  inte 

Ltual  character,  is  the  happiest,  the  most  useful,  and 
most  beloved  of  God,  if  not  of  men,  who  has  best 
served  the  purposes  of  heaven  in  her  creation  and  en^ 
ment — who  has  most  carefully  turned  to  good  Ihefaci 
she  has — most  cautiously  guarded  against  the  evil 
which  her  propensities  incliue— most  justly  estimated 
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conscientiously   fulfilled  the  duties  appropriate  to  her 
circamstance  and  character.    The  more  elevated  and 
distinguished  character — no  matter  how  distinguished, 
by  rauky  or  wealth,or  intellect — may  tremble  on  her  ele- 
vation and  be  ashamed  that  before  heaven  she  fills  it  so 
nnwortbilyy  bat  must  not  come  down  from  it.    The  more 
lowly  in  mind  or  place,  may  with  humility  confess  the 
litde  that  she  has  must  be  assiduously  cultivated  to  answer 
even  the  little  that  is  required — but  she  must  not  aspire 
to  be  more  than  God  has  made  her.     If  we  might  choose 
{or  our  children,  we  should  be  wise,  perhaps — but  why 
io  I  talk  of  choosing,  when  God  has  determined  ?   To  be 
u&bitious  for  them  of  talent  or  intellect,  is  no  other  than 
to  be  ambitious  of  wealth,  or  rank,  or  other  sublunary 
good— and  to  make  any  undue  expenditure  of  time,  or 
<!are,  or  money,  or,  still  worse,  any  compromise  of  prin- 
<aple  for  the  attainment  of  it,  is  to  give  to  vanity  what  is 
ine  else-where— -for  he  who  tried  wisdom  as  well  as 
fidly,  determined  of  the  one  as  of  the  other,  '*  This  also 
is  vanity."    The  excessive  attempts  at  this,  T  do  believe 
k  some  cases  to  amount  almost  to  sin — certainly  to  an 
over-estimate  of  what  is  thus  dearly  purchased.     But 
00  the  other  hand,  as  wealth,  and  rank,  and  every  other 
earthly  distinction,  is  given  of  God,  and  must  be  used 
ind  answered  for,  so  I  must  believe  also  that  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  are  not  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  at  our  plea- 
inre,  as  if  our  task  of  life  were  left  for  us  to  choose — but 
to  be  cultivated,  appropriated,  and  respected,  in  others 
ttid  ourselves,  as  pertaining  to  our  Master,  and  hold  en 
for  his  service  till  his  coming. 
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ERIES  OF  ESSAYS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  O, 
ARCHITECTUKE. 

ESSAY  THE'EtGHTa. 

Corinthian  Order.  1 

The  Corintbiaa  order  is  oimore  receDtrnveotios.  i 
faociful  story  of  its  ori^n  is  told  by  Vilruvias.  but  cai 
not  be  relied  on  as  credible  history.  It  seems,  ho< 
to  mark  tbe  date  of  its  introdnctioD ;  as  C^Iimachus  iit« 
towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  sloi 
referred  to  is  thus  told.  A  virgio  of  Corinth  was  a 
tacked  with  a  disorder  which  proved  fatal.  After  U 
interment  tbe  vases  which  had  been  the  objects  ai  la 
admiration  when  alive,  were  collected  by  her  nucse,  u 
deposited  in  a  basket  vbtch  she  placed  oa  her  gran 
coveria^  it  with  a  tile  to  protect  it  from  the  weathe 
The  basket  was  accidentally  placed  over  the  roots  of  I 
Acanthus.  The  growth  of  the  plant  being  impeded  I 
the  pressure,  the  middle  leaf  and  the  caullculi  appetin 
in  the  spring  round  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  The  cai 
liculi,  attaching  themselves  to  the  surface,  grew  up,  i 
arrested  in  their  progress  by  the  angles  of  the  tile  pi 
jecliug  over  the  basket;  which  caused  them  to  incli 
forward,  and  assume  a  spiral  form.  At  this  stage  of  i 
growth,  Callimachos,  the  sculptor,  chancing  to  pass  t 
the  spot,  observed  the  basket  and  tbe  beauty  of  the  d 
liage  round  it;  and  tbence  adopted  it  in  the  columns  i 
the  edifices  he  afterwards  erected  in  Corinth :  when< 
the  order  was  termed  Corinthiau. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  characl eristic  ornamel 
of  the  Corinthian  style  was  imported  from  Egypt,  Tl 
flower  of  the  Lotus,  which  generally  formed  the  orni 
ment  of  the  heavy  structures  of  that  country,  in  some  < 
^fantastic  varieties,  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  U 
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uan  Capital ;  and  there  was  more  intercourse  at 
mo  than  premnaly  between  the  two  countries. 
I  proportions  of  the  Corinthian  Columos  arc  in 
respect,  excepting  their  Capitals,  similar  to  those 
Ionic;  although  their  form  is  more  graceful,  and 
iionabiy  more  delicate,  by  reason  of  the  greater 
of  their  Capitals ;  for  Ionic  Capitals  are  a  third  i 
Ay  of  the  lower  diameter  of  the  Columns,  vbere-  \ 
Corinthian  Capital  is  equal  in  height  to  a  whole 
er.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  Capitals  thus 
leanty  to  the  Columns,  by  permitting  an  increase 
height,  withoat  violating  the  laws  of  symmetry, 
tlier  parts  placed  on  the  Corinthian  pillars,  are 
PD  to  the  Doric  and  Ionic  Orders  ;  it  has  no  par- 
'kiod  of  ornament  peculiar  to  its  cornice :  some- 
I  has  the  Doric  Mutules  and  Triglyphs  in  the  Ar- 
te; sometimes  an  Ionic  Frieze,  with  Denteles  in 
i-aice :  so  that  it  is  in  a  manner  but  a  third  Order 
mt  of  the  other  two. 

Coest  specimens  of  this  style  were  probably  tost 
lestruction  of  Corinth  hy  the  Romans.  The  mona- 
tcalled  the  Laothorn  of  Demosthenes  is  considered 
loat  exquisite  and  perfect  example  of  this  Order. 
Lrestiges  of  it  are  also  found  in  Asia  Minor;  as  the 
Ih  at  Laodicea  and  Patara.  The  temple  of  Ju- 
Bapitoluins  at  Rome,  was  huilt  out  of  the  materials 
■e  edifice  of  Athens  transported  thither  by  Domi- 

ler  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  the  Co- 
pn  Order  was  universally  introduced  by  them,  and 
■to  have  superseded  the  previous  styles.  Themo- 
uave  adopted  the  followiog  proportions.  The  Co- 
ik  twenty  modules  in  height :  the  Entablature  five 
lies.  If  the  Entablature  is  enriched,  the  Shaft  may 
Med,  and  the  flntiog  filled  one  third  of  their  height 
iMbling,  a  sort  of  beading  « ithin  the  flute ;  which  ' 
■JDh  interior  decorations,  is  sometimes  composed  of 
Ubbons,  flowers.  &c.  Plata  6. 
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CONVERSATIONS  ON  GEOLOGY. 


COl^VERSATION  XXVIL 


LondoD  Clay — Septaria — Amber — Numinullite — Fusus — Auricula— 

Voluta — Cassis — Natica. 

Mrs.  L. — ^The  Formation  we  hate  next  to  considei 
is  what  is  called  the  London  Clay.  It  derives  its  name 
from  being  the  general  substratum  of  London  and  its  vi 
cinity,  lying  immediately  under  the  vegetable  soil,  excep 
where  occasional  deposits  of  gravel  or  sand  have  takei 
place  between.  This  great  argillaceous  formation  i 
highly  interesting  from  the  variety  of  its  organic  remains 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  and  the  inferences  to  b( 
drawn  from  them.  The  smaller  number  of  species  tba 
can  be  identified  with  those  now  existing,  are  considerei 
to  prove  the  greater  antiquity  of  this  deposition  tliai 
the  beds  above  it ;  while  the  vertical  position  in  which  W( 
observed  it  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  proves  that  there  a 
least  it  must  have  been  broken  up  by  convulsions  before 
other  beds  were  laid  on  it,  and  that  a  sufficient  interva 
must  have  elapsed  to  allow  it  to  settle  into  some  degre 
of  consistency,  before  the  newer  strata  were  accumulate 
upon  it.  This  bed  consists  almost  wholly  of  bluish  c 
blackish  clay,  generally  very  tough.  In  some  places 
however,  it  is  mixed  with  sand,  or  lime-stone,  as  in  tb 
rocks  at  Bognor. 

Wherever  this  clay  is  visible  in  the  form  of  a  cliff,  € 
has  been  bored  through  in  sinking  wells,  it  has  been  a 
ways  found  to  contain  horizontal  layers  of  roundish  4 
flattened  masses  of  argillaceous  lime-stone ;  which,  < 
they  have  mostly  the  appearance  of  having  been  tr< 
versed  by  cracks,  since  filled  up  with  calcareous  spar  ^ 
Sulphate  of  Barytes,  have  obtained  the  name  of  Septari^ 
The  Septaria  on  the  south  of  Walton  on  the  coast  ^ 
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(,  are  very  imperfect ;  tLey  ure  collected  into  heaps 
e  shore,  aad  shipped  (o  Harwich;  where  they  ar« 
ktaaufaclured  by  government  into  a  cement.  The  long 
cliffs  of  the  Loodoii  Clay  extcuding  along  the  northern 
side  of  Sheppej  Isle,  furnish  abundance  of  SeptarJa, 
from  which  that  excelleat  material  for  building  under 
valer  and  for  stucco  is  made,  aad  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Parker's  Cement.  Being  separated  from 
the  Clay  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  they  are  calcined  and 
froand.  In  Hampstead  and  Highgatu  hilts  the  Septa- 
ia  occar  about  50  feet  below  the  summit.  In  Shooter's 
>  they  are  very  near  the  surface.  Fig.  3.  Plate  26. 
KT. — I  have  remarked  that  every  diSerent  forma- 
I,  besides  its  own  apparent  purpose  in  creation,  is  the 
po«tary  of  other  substances,  of  various  deuces  of 
be  and  usefulness. 

Ubs.  I>. — The  wise  and  munificent  Creator  basso  ar- 

;  and  by  the  remarkable  position  of  the  Strata,  as 

we  remarked  at  the  commencement  of  our  conversations, 

aided  by  the  convulsions  that  have  rent  and  disarranged 

them,  has  placed  all  these  valuable  substances  within  our 

ich,  and  made  Ihem  with  more  or  less  labour  attain- 

B  for  our  use.     The  Clay  formation  produces  beside 

IRt  I  have  mentioned,  some  Sulphnret  of  Iron;  the 

Aufacture  of  which  is  carried  on  iu  many  places,  from 

t  Pyrites  found  iu  this  Stratum.    Amber  is  said  occaai- 

lily  to  be  found  in  the  gravel  about  London. 

&.NNE. — I  am  not  sure  that  I  exactly  know  what  Ah 

,  though  I  know  it  when  I  see  it  iu  the  form  i 

laments,  of  beads,  8cc, 

Urs.  L. — Amber  is  a  Resin,  and  is  considered,  I  b 
),  to  be  of  vegetable  origin.  It  is  transparent,  yelh 
teddish,  and  occurs  in  rounded  pieces  with  a  rough  e 

It  ia  abundant  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  and  I  think 
tt  rare   in   Scotland.     A  variety   from   Mozambique 
K|uently  envelops  insects. 
Annb. — These  I  have  seen  in  the  Maseums,     How 
■  they  foimed  t 
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Mrs,  L. — It  is  difficult  to  detect  the  progress  of  n 
lure's  work  in  the  formation  of  these  more  curious  so 
stances.  Probably  the  imbedded  insect  acta  as  a  nuclei 
round  which  the  particles  of  the  decomposing  vegetabi 
form  and  crystallize ;  in  those  processes  of  crysttizatidl 
which  are  within  our  observation,  there  is  always 
dency  in  Ihe  crystals  to  collect  and  deposit  themselfl 
upon  any  substance  within  reach.  T  need  not  i 
you  a  specimen  of  common  Amber:  hut  here  is  anotbi 
kind  of  Reaia  found  in  these  beds,  called  Restn  / 
phalt.  Fig.  2.  a  variety  of  which,  but  approaching  neafi 
to  gum,  is  oailed  the  Fossil  Copul.  All  these  substano) 
are  considered  to  be  produced  from  decomposed  foi 
vegetables, 

Bnt  the  great  interest  of  this  formation  to  the  geoM 
gist,  consists  in  the  organic  remains.  In  Ihe  higlM 
order  of  animals  it  presents  iis  with  Ihe  Crocodile  a 
Turtle  among  the  amphibious  class ;  a  proof  that  1 
shores  of  some  dry  land,  where  these  animals  might  ha4 
deposited  their  eggs,  must  have  existed  at  the  periods 
its  formation,  within  a  distance  accessible.  .Of  Vert 
bral  Fish,  several  species  are  found  beautifully  preserved 
Of  Cruslaceous  Fish,  many  species  of  the  Lobster  all 
Crab  occur. 

The  Testaceous  Molluscse  are  also  very  numerona  » 
beautifully  preserved,  often  retaining  nearly  the  appen 
ance  of  recent  shells.  There  are  very  few  genera  i 
recent  shells  which  have  not  some  representative  tU 
bedded  in  this  formation,  but  the  specific  character  i 
usually  different;  that  diflference  being  often,  howevd 
so  minute  as  to  escape  the  unpractised  eye.  On  Ij 
Other  hand,  but  few  of  th«  extinct  genera,  so  commoid 
the  older  formations,  occur  in  this ;  so  that  it  seems  A 
hold  a  middle  character  in  this  respect  between  tho  ( 
lier  and  more  recent  beds.  Thus,  though  Nantiltt^ 
resembling  those  of  the  Indian  seas  are  common,  sp« 
mens  of  the  Belemnites  and  Cornua  Ammonis  are  i 
rare,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  have  ert 
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fBftlly  been  foand  in  it.  The  Nammuiiite,  to  oommou 
io  the  contemporaneous  strata  of  France,  is  found  in  a 
few  places  only  in  this  coiftatry,  but  is  not  ascertained  to 
be  an  extinct  genus. 

MAT.-^That  is,  I  think,  a  new  term  to  us. 

Mrs.  L. — Nummulite  is  a  multilocular  univalve, 
which  yon  will  recollect  to  be  formed  of  one  shell,  with 
many  chambers  or  divisions.  Fig.  3  is  a  specimen, 
broken  to  show  the  interior.  Echinites  are  extremely 
rare  in  this  formation.  Zoophites  are  likewise  very  rare; 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  have  been  found  in  England ;  in 
France,  a  few  species  of  Madrepore  have  been  discov- 
ered. Few,  if  any,  of  the  numerous  family  of  the  fossil 
S&crinites  have  been  found. 

Anne. — Our  most  familiar  acquaintance,  hitherto 
spearing  in  such  abundance  every  where,  seem  to  be 
flov  disappearing.  Others,  I  suppose,  as  numerous  and 
as  various,  take  their  place. 

Mrs.  L. — It  will  give  some  idea  of  the  variety  and 
Bomber  of  the  Testaceous  Fossils  of  this  formation,  to 
state,  that  at  Grignon,  near  Paris,  in  one  spot,  a  single 
individual  collected  five  hundred  species  of  shells.  The 
•bells  of  Hordwell  Clifi^  in  Hampshire,  which  closely 
agree  with  those  of  Grignon,  are  probably  as  numerous. 

Mat. — ^You  mentioned,  I  think,  that  the  Clay  is  fa- 
mous for  its  vegetable  fossils  also. 

Mrs.  L. — It  frequently  contains  small  portions  and 
even  masses  of  wood,  more  or  less  retaining  the  woody 
fibre,  but  more  often  having  the  appearance  of  being 
charred,  and  of  a  black  colour.  They  sometimes  exhi- 
bit the  perforations,  and  contain  the  casts  of  an  animal 
▼Uch  is  considered  to  be  analogous  to  the  Teredo 
Navalis,  or  Borer,  still  infesting  the  seas  surrounding 
the  West  India  Islands.  The  wood  occasionally  appears 
to  form  a  nucleus,  around  which  have  been  deposited 
those  masses  of  Argillaceous  limestone,  mostly  in  the 
formof  Septaria,  and  which  have  already  been  mentioned 
^ beiag characteristic  of  the  London.  Clay:  they  often 
^i^tain  shells  still  exhibiting  the  pearly  lustre. 
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Bat  the  most  curious  facts  conuecled  vith  the  regie- 
table  remains  of  this  formation,  are  tbose  which  hav* 
been  observed  io  the  Isle  of  Sbcppey.  The  quantity  of' 
fruit  or  iig'neous  seed  vessels  is  prodigious.  One  cot 
lector  has  procured  from  this  spot  a  very  large  collection, 
and  by  carefully  ohserving  each  individual  specimen  bf 
its  internal  as  well  as  external  appearance,  be  has 
enabled  to  select  seven  hundred  specimens,  none  of  vhitA 
are  duplicates,  and  very  few  of  which  agree  with  bi^ 
known  seed  vessels.  These  vegetable  remains  havs 
been  found  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Essex,  but  in  veT3 
small  numbers ;  aud  also  in  a  part  of  the  Stratum  e 
ined  at  Kew.  Among  these  specimens,  there  are 
which  seem  to  belong  to  tropical  climates,  some  i 
which  appear  to  be  a  species  of  Cocoa-nut,  and  othel 
varieties  of  spices. 

Mat. — These  are  indeed  extraordinary  facts — I  sup 
pose  little  hut  conjecture  can  be  deduced  from  them. 

Mrs.  L. — These  vegetable  remains,  which  from  tl 
state  in  which  they  are  found,  can  scarcely  be  sapposaj 
to  have  drifted  far,  intermixed  as  they  are  with  theinb 
bitants  of  the  ocean,  seem  to  prove  that  if  these  regioB 
were  covered  with  tiie  sea,  a  region  of  dry  land  i 
have  existed  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Anne. — And  where  may  we  best  look  for  the  treasure 
and  curiosities  of  this  Strata. 

Mrs.  L. — The  great  excavation  for  the  HighgaK 
archway  afforded  beautiful  specimens.  The  cliffs  sanl 
of  Harwich,  the  eastern  entrance'  of  the  Southamptd 
»ater,  and  the  rocks  of  Bognor  are  filcewise  productiraf 

The  dense  nature  of  the  Clay  is  of  great  importaool 
to  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity.  It  is  almost  impeoe 
trable  by  water,  which  consequently  collects  io  greld 
qaantity  in  the  alluvial  depositions  above  it,  and  i 
drawn  thence  by  means  of  very  shallow  wells  for  I 
supply  of  the  inhabitants;  and  many  large  distilleries 
sugar  houses  and  breweries,  are  thus  supplied  with  a 
tonishiug  quantities  of  very  pure,  but  rather  hard  watai 

Mat. — The  change  in  the  character  of  the  animal  i* 
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ttUBs,  anri  the  extinction  of  so  many  species,  might  lead 
to  the  idea  of  a  second  creation ;  and  I  suppose  the  ene- 
mies of  revelation  made  u.ie  of  this  among  other  things, 
to  disapprove  the  Mosaic  account. 

Mrs,  L. — Possibly  they  may :  bnt  I  have  not  studied 
ihose  writers,  who  from  natural  appearances  professedly 
impugn  the  truth  of  Scripture.  I  am  sorry  to  have  ob- 
served (bat  the  friends  of  divine  truth  have  drawn  such 
iaferences,  as  if  they  mast  result  from  the  present  sys- 
tem of  Geology,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  the  writers 
upon  the  system  have  so  stated  it.  Cuvier,  who  is  the 
beat  authority,  distinctly  asserts  the  contrary.  After  pro- 
ViD|  that  may  species  of  animals  bad  become  extinct,  he 
sa^i— "When  I  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  rocky 
Strau  contain  the  bony  remains  of  several  species,  all  of 
•fiichare  not  now  existing  animals  on  the  face  of  oor 
flohe,  I  do  not  pretend  that  a  new  creation  was  required 
for  calling  oar  present  race  of  animals  into  existence,  I 
only  urge  that  they  did  not  occupy  the  same  places,  and 
ibat  they  must  have  come  from  some  other  part  of  the 
flobe.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  prodigious 
inroad  of  the  sea  werenow  to  cover  the  continent  of  New 
Bollaud  with  a  coat  of  sand  and  other  earthly  materials; 
this  would  necessarily  bury  the  carcases  of  many  animals 
belonging  to  the  genera  of  Kangaroo,  Phascoloma,  Sas- 
gonis,  &c.  &c.  and  would  consequently  entirely  extiii- 
^isb  all  the  species  of  all  these  genera,  as  not  one  of 
them  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  country.  Were  the 
same  revolution  to  lay  dry  the  narrow  straights  which 
separate  New  Holland  from  New  Guinea,  the  Indian 
lilnds  and  the  continent  of  Asia,  a  road  would  be 
opmed  for  the  Elephants,  Rhinoceroses,  Buffaloes, 
Horses,  Camels,  Tigers,  and  all  the  other  Asiatic  animals, 
lo  occupy  a  land  in  which  they  are  hitherto  unknown. 
Were  some  future  naluralist,  after  becoming  well-ac- 
(|DaiHted  with  the  living  animals  of  that  country  in  this 
(apposed  new  condition,  to  search  below  the  surface  on 
which  these  aniiaals  were  nourished,  he  would  then  dia- 
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oorer  tLe  remaios  of  quite  different  races.  What  Na 
Holland  would  thea  be,  under  these  hypothetical  cl 
cumstaoces,  Europe,  Siberia,  and  a  large  portion  of  Aiq 
rica,  actually  now  are.  Perhaps,  hereafter,  when  oth 
countries  shall  be  investigated,  and  New  Holland  amoi 
(he  rest,  they  also  may  be  found  to  have  all  nndergoi 
similar  revolutions,  and  perhaps  may  have  made  req 
procal  changes  of  animal  productions.  If  we  push  I 
former  supposition  somewhat  farther,  and  after  the  sup] 
of  Asiatic  animals  to  New  Holland,  admit  that  a  subi 
quent  catastrophe  might  overwhelm  Asia,  the  primitk 
country  of  the  migrated  animals,  future  geologists  r 
naturalists  would  perhaps  be  equally  at  a  loss  to  discoi 
whence  the  then  living  animals  of  New  Holland  I 
cotne,  as  we  now  are  to  find  out  the  original  habitatit 
of  our  present  fossil  animals." 

I  have  now  only  to  show  you  a  few  specimens 
Fossils  pertaining  to  our  present  conversation,  in  pun 
ance  of  my  purpose  of  first  introducing  you  to  the  fos 
kingdom,  not  doubting  you  will  be  sufficiently  interefll 
in  it  to  pursue  the  study  in  larger  works.  I  have  W 
that  hardly  a  shell  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  Clay,  of  a 
genus  which  has  been  seen  in  the  Chalk.  Of  the  moj 
locular  univalves,  few  if  any  are  found  in  Clay.  • 
Bivalves  only  five  or  six  genera,  while  the  more  aneis 
contain  upwards  of  thirty.  The  Clay  is  cbaracteriaeil  )| 
theiimplfl  univalves,  which  in  the  preceding  strata  ezist^ 
ID  comparatively  small  numbers  Of  these  the  Clay  iaa^ 
to  have  yielded  thirty- two  genera;  you  are  aware  tt 
each  genera  is  divided  into  numerous  species.  Of  the 
Univalves,  Fig.  4  is  a  specimen  called  Fastis — Fi^^ 
Auricula— Fig.  6  Voluta— Fig.  7  Cassis— Fig.  8  NatiM 
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CONVERSATION  XXV. 


(DLdSS  T>»T£BmATA— SUB-CLAS$  BijiPft. 

Ql^ff.  1.  4ccipitrasy  poataining  Th  YuUt/re^  JEfltf^y  Ouff^  life, 

2.  ^asseres  .  •  .• Thmh^  SwaUaw^  Oraw^  Sparromp 

Wren 

3.  Scansores Wo<x^[fecker^    CvckoOy     Touam^ 

Parrot 

4.  OaUioK Peaeockf  Pheaaant^  (jrome^  Pi- 

geon 

5.  GialUe Phver,  Si&rk,  Sn^  Hit,  Ife. 

mingo 

6*  Palmipedef Grebe,     GuU,    Pelican^    Swaa^ 

Duck 

44if9mHomMfarflighi,AirC€a$,F$aihers,  CiassiJIcation. 

HsiRY. — Ajooibl,  do  yoa  hear  that  plaintiTe  woodlark, 
Mging  m  sweet  concert  with  the  sprightly  goldfinch  ? 
How  deUghtfol  is  the  music  of  an  English  grove,  where 
"ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day**  with  their  me- 
lody, and  enliven  the  solitude  of  our  most  shady  re-* 
tiimeBts! 

Anna. — I  cannot  imagine  how  the  hissing  of  serpents 
Mdd  ever  have  been,  for  a  moment,  compared  to  it 

Hbnry.-— How  correct  soever  the  resemblance  may 
H  ay  feelings  in  passing  through  their  haunts  would  be 
W;  different  from  those  I  enjoy  in  rambling  about  the 
^  and  verdant  retreats  of  our  innocent  little  musicians. 

Papa. — It  would  be  diflScult,  I  should  think,  so  far 
to  forget  the  malignity  of  the  minstrel  as  to  feel  delight 
ia  tbe  music. 

The  transition  is  somewhat  abrupt  from  the  cold,  slow- 
paeed,  resentful  reptile  to  the  warm-blooded,  active, 
fnghtlj  bird;  yet  birds  form  the  next  class  to  rep- 
tiles as  we  ascend  ia  the  arrangement  of  Cuvier. 
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Anna. — They  are  most  interesting;  creatures,  and  1 
am  very  glad  it  is  now  tbeir  turn  to  be  discussed. 

Papa. — They  exhibit  the  same  general  aiialogies  of 
fonr  limbs,  a  back  bone  and  a  scull,  which  are  observa- 
ble in  all  the  vertebrated  classes,  but  under  peculiar  and 
distinguishing  modifications,  which  adapt  them  wonde^ 
fully  to  the  fuactions  ihey  are  destined  to  perform :  the 
pointed  beak,  the  small  head,  the  long  and  pliant  neck, 
the  firm  body,  the  muscular  aud  expansive  wings,  the 
tapering  toil,  and  the  light  and  bony  feet,  are  all  calfi 
laled  to  assist  and  accelerate  their  motion  through 
air,  and  to  lit  them  for  the  life  of  escape  most  of  tl 
lead.     I  have  indeed  often  beeo  struck  wilh  the  adm 
ble  adaptations  which  are  observable  in  the  stmcture 
birds.    The  back-bone,  which  in  serpents,  as  I  have 
ready  informed  you,  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  vei 
brje,  aud  is  exceedingly   flexible,  is  in    birds  just 
reverse :  you  have  noticed,  I  dare  say,  that  the  back  < 
fowl  is  a  firm  rigid  structure,  incapable  of  flexion, 
addition  to  this,  the  breast  bone,  which  is  shaped  like' 
keel  of  a  ship,  is  very  large,  and  the  fork  or  met 
thought  as  it  is  called,  which  is  fixed  in  between  I 
shoulders  to  keep  them  at  a  proper  distance,  makes  1 
whole  fabric  exceedingly  compact,  and  gives  them  j 
what  they  want,  firmness  and  strength. 

Henry. — And  the  neck  is  as  pliant  as  the  bodfl 
firm. 

Papa. — It  is.  It  consists  of  many  joints,  and 
pablc  of  moving  in  all  directions.  Birds  have  mdl 
longer  necks  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  tbeir  hod 
than  any  other  animals.  The  length  of  the  neck  Js^ 
most  cases,  determined  by  tic  height  of  the  legs. 

Ajiother  very  admirable  circumstance  in  the  coi 
mation  of  birds  is  the  provision  which  is  made  for  tl 
lightness,  by  which,  as  well  as  by  their  form,  their  " 
is  greatly  assisted.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  air- 
which  communicate  immediately  wilh  the  lungs,  and  foi 
the  air  through  them.  The  lungs  of  birds  are  very  sitt 
and  are  firmly  braced  down  to  the  back  and  ribs,  eOi 
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to  be  mcapable  of  dilatation ;  they  are  the  part  in  the  back 
of  a  fowl,  which  we  call  the  sole.  These  air  cells  not 
only  commanicate  air  to  the  lungs,  bat  pervade  the 
whole  body,  and  convey  air  at  the  will  of  the  animal  into 
the  thorax,  the  abdomen,  and  the  muscles,  andeven-into 
the  bones,  which,  in  birds  of  flight,  are  almost  all  hollow. 
The  air  thus  thrown  into  every  part  of  the  body,  is  rari* 
Sed  by  the  temperature  it  acquires,  and  enables  them  to 
inerease  or  lessen  their  size,  and  consequently  their  spe- 
cific gravity,  so  that  they  can  render  themselves  buoyant 
ind  soar  aloft,  and  can  descend  again  at  pleasure. 

Hbnby. — ^The  air  cells  of  birds,  then,  answer  nearly 
the  same  purpose  as  the  air  bladder  of  fishes. 

Papa. — ^Yes,  they  act  much  in  the  same  way. 

Amka. — A.nd  I  remember  you  told  us  of  a  contrivance 
ttoething  similar  in  the  wings  of  insects. 

Papa. — I  believe  I  did.  They  are  enabled  to  fly  in 
the  lame  manner,  by  the  nervures  or  fibres  of  the  wings 
bebg  filled  with  air.  This  power  which  birds  possess  of 
Witting  air  throughout  their  bodies  in  the  quantities  they 
nqvire,  has  another  very  considerable  use  besides  that 
of  rendering  them  buoyant;  it  prevents  their  respiration 
&om  being  stopped  or  interrupted  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
motion  through  a  resisting  medium.  If  it  were  possible 
for  a  man  to  move  with  the  speed  of  a  swallow,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air^  as  he  is  not  furnished  with  similar 
reservoirs,  would  soon  suffocate  him.  It  is  deserving  of 
remark,  that  these  cells  are  not  alike  in  all  birds,  but  are 
brgest  in  those  that  fly  to  the  greatest  height ;  so  that 
the  quantity  of  air  is  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  and 
<^otinuance  of  the  animal's  motion.  • 

Henry.— I  suppose  birds  are  able  to  expand  their 
'H>die8,  and  thereby  lessen  their  specific  gravity,  in  pro- 
Portion  as  the  density  of  the  air  decreases. 

Papa. — Exactly    so;   but   perhaps    Anna   will   not 

nderstand  your  remark,  unless  I  explain  to  her,  that 

in  proportion   as   we   ascend  in   the   atmosphere    we 

find  the  air  more  rare,  and  consequently  lighter.    It  is 
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necessary  therefore   that  the  bird,  in  order  to  SDppQ 
himself  in  this  lighter  mediimi ,  should  have  the  power 
rendering  his  body  also  proportionably  light.    This 
easil;  effects,  as  I  have  described,  by  increasiBg^   t^ 
quantity  of  air  contained  in  these  cells, 

HknrV. — If  temperature  depends  on  the  quantity 
atmospheric  air  respired,  I  should  thiuk  that  of  hi( 
must  be  much  higher  than  that  of  other  animals. 

Papa. — It  is.     The  temperature  of  a  bird  is 
erably  greater  than  that  of  laud  animals. 

Anna. — ^The  light  and  delicate  plumage  of  birds 
also  be  well  suited  to  them. 

Papa, — It  is  admirably  adapted  to  their  mode  of  lij 
Their  feathers  are  so  disposed  and  arranged  as  el 
tually  to  protect  them  from  the  intense  cold  of 
atmosphere,  aud  yet  not  at  all  to  impede  their  fligl 
You  have  often  observed,  I  dare  say,  how  neatly  t| 
are  placed ;  lying  all  one  way,  and  laid  over  each  oti 
in  an  exact  and  regular  order.  They  generally  te 
backwards,  and,  nest  to  the  body,  are  provided  wUIr 
soft  and  warm  down,  while  exterually  they  are  stroDj' 
fortified  and  curiously  closed,  so  as  to  fence  off  the 
juries  of  the  weather. 

The  origin  and  growth  of  feathers  is  among  the  mi 
carious  subjects  in  nature.  The  bird,  when  it  first  leav{ 
the  egg,  is  covered  with  down,  or  tufts  of  hair,  whli 
but  poorly  defend  it  from  the  cold,  and  make  the  broM 
ing  care  of  the  parent  necessary.  In  the  course  of 
few  days  tubular  sheaths  make  their  appearance,  fn 
which,  ultimately,  the  feathers  proceed,  and  the  bird  i 
comes  fully  fledged. 

A  single  feather  is  indeed  in  Itself  an  object  of  woim1< 
Here  is  one  which  we  will  examine.  You  perceived  t] 
the  strength  of  the  shaft  is  in  proportion  to  its  size,  1| 
the  lower  part  is  hollow  for  strength  and  lightness,  % 
that  the  upper  la  filled  with  pith  to  feed  the  growth 
the  vane  that  springs  from  it  on  either  side:  the  vane 
beard  is  formed  with  equal  contrivance  and  care. 
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not  consist  of  one  continued  membrane,  because, 
Uiat  were  broken,  it  could  aot  easily  be  repaired ;  but 
itu  composed  of  man;  layers,  each  in  itself  sometbiog; 
resembliog  a  feather,  which  lie  agaiuat  each  other  in 
close  conjoDction.  Towards  the  shaft,  these  layers  am 
broad,  aod  of  a  semicircular  form,  both  that  they  may  be 
strong,  and  that  they  may  graft  one  against  auother  more 
dosely  when  in  action  ;  but  towards  the  outer  part  of  the 
Tane  tbey  grow  slender  and  taper  that  they  may  be  more 
light.  By  the  help  of  the  microscope  yon  might  also 
perceive  that  these  feather-like  processes  are  thin  aod 
■nooth  on  the  nnder  side,  but  that  the  upper  outeredge 
B  parted  into  two  fibrous  edges,  each  side  having  a 
^reat  sort  of  fibre,  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  slender 
and  bearded  above.  The  booked  beards  of  one  layer 
■Imys  lie  near  the  straight  beards  of  the  oext,  and  by 
tiial  means  they  lock  and  hold  each  other  fast.  In  the 
Others  of  birds  not  intended  for  flight,  this  structure  is 
sot  so  observable ;  in  those  of  the  ostrich,  for  example, 
tie  fibres  are  entirely  wanting,  so  that  each  layer  or 
■ciinery  thread  bangs  gracefully  by  itself,  without  any 
dependence  on  its  neighbour. 

Anna. — I  have  often  been  amused  to  see  how  dex- 
teioiisly  the  little  creatures  dress  their  plumes. 

Papa, — ^They  are  supplied  with  means  for  that  pur- 
pBte.  As  the  slender  substance  of  feathers  is  apt  to  be 
diieomposed  by  accident,  by  illness,  by  terror,  or  by  the 
neessive  heat  or  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  nature  has 
■*de  an  extraordinary  provision  for  their  preservation 
n  a  proper  temperature.  Birds  are  furnished  vith  a 
Khnd  behind,  which  secretes  an  oil-like  substance,  that 
Btt  be  pressed  out  by  the  bill,  and  laid  smoothly  over  the 
mthers  that  require  lo  be  dressed.  This  gland  is  situ- 
<"(^  on  Ihe  rump,  and  has  au  opening  or  excretory  duct, 
iljout  which  feathers  grow  in  a  small  tuft  somewhat  like 
a  painter's  pencil.  When  therefore  the  feathers  are 
ipled,  the  bird,  turning  its  head  backward,  takes  hold 
le  gland  with  the  bill  and  presses  ont  the  oil,  with 
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whioh  it  anoints  the  disjointed  parts  of  tbe  feathers,  i 
drawing  them  out,  places  them  in  due  order.  Poultry 
which  live  for  tlie  most  part  under  cover,  are  not  fup 
nished  wilh  so  large  a  stock  of  this  fluid  as  those  bird 
that  live  in  the  open  air.  The  feathers  of  a  ben  are  pev 
vious  (o  every  shower;  bnt  swiiiis,  geese,  dncks,  and  a 
such  as  live  on  the  water  have  an  abundant  supply. 

Henry. — Are  not  the  geueriu  charanters  of  birds  de 
rived  in  a  great  measure  from  their  feathers  t 

Papa, — No.  The  marks  derived  from  the  plumagi 
are  precarious  indications  of  the  species  to  which  th^ 
belong.  The  more  important  characters  of  them  all  an 
taken  from  their  unfeathered  parts,  the  caruncles, 
fleshy  protuberances  about  the  head,  the  nostrils,  and 
especially,  the  beaks  and  feet. 

The  beak  or  bill  is  designed  for  many  different  pupl 
poses,  and  is  consequently  subject  to  great  variety  in  ill 
conformation.  In  the  accipitres,  or  birds  of  prey,  it  is 
stroDg,  hooked,  sharp,  and  furnished  with  a  toolh-lf 
Krocess  on  its  edge,  to  enable  them  the  belter  to  seiss 
and  lacerate  their  prey.  Those  birds  which  subsist  oM 
small  grain  are  provided  with  short,  pointed,  sharp-edge$ 
bills,  for  picking  up  and  breaking  their  food.  The  pis- 
civorous birds  have  commonly  large  and  extended  billl 
in  order  to  secure  tlieir  prey ;  these  birds  almost  always 
swallow  their  food  without  dividing  it.  Swallows 
goatsuckers  have  short  bills,  but  opening  very  wide; 
suitably  to  their  mode  of  taking  their  food,  which  cobi 
sists  of  flies,  caught  while  the  bird  is  on  the  wiagi^ 
Woodpeckers,  wrynecks,  nuthatches,  &c.  use  the  bill  e 
an  instrument  for  perforating  the  bark  of  trees,  an 
breaking  nuts,  for  which  purposes  it  is  constructed  lik 
a  wedge.  In  short,  the  form  and  structure  of  the  bll 
generally  indicate  the  proper  habits  and  economy  of  t 
bird,  and  are  therefore  essential  classtfic  distinctions. 

Anna.— Do  their  feet  differ  much? 

Papa. — Yes,  the  form  of  the  feet  also  varies  con 
derably,  according  to  their  manner  of  life.     Some  i 
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filed  lor  pereliiiig,  others  for  uralking,  otberB  for  twim- 

aingr    and  diyiDg.    For   perching,    those    seem    best 

adapted  which  have  three  toes  on  the  front  part  of  the 

foot,  and  one  backward,  with  the  two  outward  toes 

partly  connected  by  a  membrane :  passerine  birds  hare 

feet  of  this  form;    they,    you  know,,  generally  hop, 

Aimong  walkcHTs,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  gaJHnm^  this 

membrane  is  not  to  be  found.    Birds  chiefly  used  to 

swimming,  have  their  feet  wholly  palmated,  as  is  the  case 

with  the  dnck  and  goose,  or  semi-palmated,  as  in  the 

Aanerican  spoonbill;  they  are  therefore  csWeApalmipedes. 

ThdtcaiMor^^,  or  climbers,  as  parrots  and  wood-peckers, 

Iniwe  two  toes  forwards  and  two  backwards.    The  ostrich, 

^nmiiiDg  bird,  and  the  largest  of  all  the  feathered  tribes, 

^  only  two  toes,  and  in  that  respect  differs  from  all 

«4er  birds,  Z.  Z. 


A   F£W    REMARKS 

ON  TBB 

DEVOTIONAL  READING  OF  THE  HOLY 

SCRIPTURES. 


SECTION  THE  EIGHTH. 


On  the  reading  of  the  Psalms  continued. 

Ws  closed  our  last  observations  with  the  suggestion 
ttat  the  Psalms  may  be  considered  as  the  language  of 
^  Saviour  in  his  humanity ;  under  the  influence,  as  he 
oertainly  was,  of  human  passion  and  affection ;  and  though 
M  in  the  commission,  certainly  under  the  severest  impu- 
tation of  sin.    Our  readers  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that 
ibis  is  an  interpretation  of  the  Psalms  only  partially  ad- 
mitted^    We  suggest  it,  therefore,  without  asserting  it, 
meaDiog  to  avoid  all  critical  discussion.    Nor  does  it 
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materially  affect  the  subject  we  are  on.  The  reader 
can  so  cODsider  them,  is,  I  believe,  in  no  danger  from 
mistake,  if  it  should  be  one;  but  rather  may  b 
fitted  ID  using  the  Psalms,  by  the  inQireDce  of  sad 
belief  on  the  heart.  Jesus  is  the  object  of  our  i 
tation,  our  only  perfect  and  sufficient  example:  thi 
the  character  of  his  maohood,  of  course — for  as  God 
cannot  imitate  him  ;  however  we  may  hereafter  see  I 
as  he  is,  and  be  made  like  to  his  glorified  humanity, 
the  Gospel  narrative  we  have  the  life  and  conversal 
of  that  holy  Being,  the  lustre  of  divinity  put  off,  and^ 
the  weeds  of  humanity  about  him.  The  mind  that  wc 
be  pure  as  he  is  pure,  holy  as  be  is  boly,  looks  with 
light  upon  his  actions,  catches  with  delight  at  his  wo! 
and  endeavours  by  them  to  form  his  conduct  and  com 
satiou  in  the  common  paths  of  life.  But  gladly  wc 
we  have  more.  Fain  would  we  know  what  passed  in 
Saviour's  bosom  when  he  retired  from  the  crowd 
followed  him,  to  some  lowly  dwelling,  to  think  over 
incidents  of  the  day — of  the  insults  heaped  upon  his  saci 
head — the  obduracy  of  his  enemies,  and  the  retribut 
prepared  for  them — the  future  destiny  of  those  who 
grossed  his  heart's  affections,  and  were  to  share  his  i 
rows — and,  withal,  that  task  which  was  upon  him,  that 
so  bitter  which  could  not  pass  away,  unless  he  drank 
Nor  desire  we  this  in  idle  curiosity.  We  need  itfor! 
perfecting  of  our  divine  model:  for  it  is  in  the  thoii{^ 
of  our  hearts  and  the  secret  dispositions  of  our  mi 
under  like  circumstances,  trials,  fears,  and  pravocatii 
that  we  are  to  be  conformed  to  his  image,  as  well  as  ca 
forted  in  his  sympathy.  How  delightful  then,  if  we  < 
find  in  these  holy  effusions  ihe  secrecy  of  the  heart 
desire  to  penetrate.  Thus  Jesus  felt,  Ihns  Jesus  thou 
— thus  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  bosom,  and  in  se( 
with  his  Father,  he  poured  out  his  sorrows  and 
high  resolves.  I  would  not  urge  on  any  one  this 
terpretatioD  as  necessary  ;  but  I  name  it  as  deligbtl 
for  if  the  sympathy  of  a  human  being  be  so  precionsi 
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Urliow  much  more  the  sympathy  of  him  who  in  our  Sa- 
Tioar  and  oar  Grod*  And  if  we  be  even  mistaken  in  this 
acceptance  of  them,  and  go  beyond  their  meaning  in  thus 
keeping  the  Saviour  before  us  as  the  speaker,  when  we 
chose  these  Scriptures  for  devotional  reading,  I  see  not 
what  but  good  can  result  from  the  delusion. 

Let  that  pass,  however;  let  them  be  the  words  of 
David ;  they  are  still  not  his  natural,  but  his  inspired 
vords,  written  by  the  express  design  of  God  for  our 
learning  and  example,  and  their  sympathy  may  be  our 
consolation,  and  their  holiness  our  ensample  still:  for 
next  to  the  character  of  Christ,  the  example  of  his  ap« 
imved  saints  is  set  forth  for  our  imitation,  and  their  ex- 
poience  for  our  encouragement. 

Briefly,  then,  we  will  look  over  the  Psalms  with  a 
vieir  to  thus  making  use  of  them.  I  am  afraid  our  com- 
ptts  will  allow  us  to  notice  but  a  few  of  many ;  and  per- 
Ittps  we  may  pass  over  what  we  might  best  have  noticed : 
but  we  are  rather  opening  a  purpose  than  fulfilling  it, 
vA  are  suggesting  a  plan,  rather  than  pursuing  one.  I 
am  far  from  intending  to  make  a  commentary,  after  ad- 
viriog  the  reader  not  to  use  any :  and  whatever  remarks 
I  may  make  on  particular  passages,  are  not  meant  for 
comments  on  their  meaning,  but  as  hints  for  the  uses 
that  may  be  made  of  them.  Observe  the  third  and  fourth 
Psalms.  How  many  are  the  times  we  know,  when  ex- 
ternal evils  compass  us  about ;  and  every  day  adds  some- 
tliing  to  their  pressure ;  and  another  comes  on  what  was 
too  much  before;  while  wasted  spirits,  perhaps,  seem 
daily  less  sufficient  for  the  contest ;  and  so  far  from  deri- 
ving help  from  man,  mockery  and  reproach,  sneers  and 
iasinuations,  add  poignancy  to  every  shaft  of  sorrow. 
In  the  language  of  these  beautiful  Psalms,  so  suitable 
I  to  our  sickening,  sinking  spirits,  we  are  bidden  to  re- 
i  member  the  comfort  we  have  in  other  times  received 
from  Grod  under  like  truths  ;  aud  to  derive  confidence 
^m  the  remembrance,  till,  in  the  contemplation  of  it, 
aurroonded  by  dangers  we  can  lie  down  in  peace.    We 
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have  the  prayer,  the  reply  to  it ;  the  joy  that  in  spite  tX 
sorrnw  the  promises  of  divine  help  can  alford  ;  and  finally 
the  sweet  conclusion  to  which  the  trusting  spirit  comea- 
"  T  will  lie  down  in  peace  and  sleep,  for  thou,  Lord,  only 
mukest  me  to  dwell  in  safety."  There  are  other  PsaliB 
to  the  same  purpose,  even  more  strongly  expressed-* 
witness  the  71st  and  77th. 

The  pressure  of  external  ill  and  the  world's  malice,  i 
not  the  only,  nay,  not  the  severest  trial  of  the  christial 
For  one  complahit  of  othero,  he  breathes  many  of  hid 
self;  and  while  the  fierceness  of  man's  wrath  but  arma  ll 
courage,  the  senseof  God's  displeasure  sinks  him  to  ll 
dust.  Observe  the  sixth  Psalm.  The  soul  cannot  be  lofl 
experienced  in  religion  without  realizing  this  sickeoiH 
of  the  spirit,  thisanxious  waiting  for  return,  this  soul-coi 
suming  misery  under  the  consciousness  of  sin,  aad  ti 
absence  of  all  sensible  comfort  from  above,  while  it  OH 
iously  asks,  How  long?  Is  it  no  comfort  under  SQ 
painful  feelings  to  find  them  traced  by  other  hands?  1 
learn  that  no  new  evil  has  befallen  us  l  Here  is  the  coB 
trition,  the  self-reproach  of  one  who  was  the  chosen  ft 
vant  of  God — perhaps  of  Him  who  bore  the  chasleaia 
he  had  not  merited,  to  appease  the  wrath  we  dreat 
How  like  his  thoughts  to  ours!  These  too,  have  sud 
thus  low — these  too  have  seemed  abandoned.  Yet  thfli 
cry  closes  with  a  word  of  confidences-even  of  triumph-* 
and  will  not  ours  1  Is  not  their  God  our  God,  as  our  ci 
ruption  their  corruption?  As  the  bosom  responds  to  t 
deep-wrought  expression  of  suffering,  it  learns  to  par- 
ticipate also  in  the  confidence  and  triumph  that  sucoec 
it.  And  thus  (he  heart  cheers  itself  in  contemplation  ofl 
others'  woes ;  and  while  in  others'  language,  it  pours  olA'' 
its  feeling  before  God,  seems  at  length  to  accept  tbAl 
mourner's  confidence,  as  a  pledge  of  heaven's  mercy  1 
itself.  Of  similar  character  are  the  13lh,  23nd  and  38ll 
Psalms,  and  many  others. 

Much  ditGculty,  and  often  I  believe  considerable  hu 
assment  has  arisen  to  the  mind  of  the  pious  reader,  fro 
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tliose  Psalms  that  make  appeal  to  the  justice  of  Gtod, 
j     and  plead  innocence  and  nprightness  as  claims  to  de- 
'     feoce  against  our  enemies.     Ill  such  language  seems  to 
become  the  lips  of  a  sinner,  to  whom  neither  God  nor 
men  can  render  more  evil  than  he  is  conscious  of  deserv- 
ing.    Neither  dares  the  humble,  self  convicted  lip,  urge 
before  Grod  the  plea  of  merit  or  the  proud  challenge  of 
examination,  after  the  manner  of  the  7th  Psalm*    This 
difficulty  is  removed  by  the  application  of  these  words  to 
the  Saviour.     He  had  an  innocence   to   plead,   and 
compensation  to  claim  for  undeserved  wrong.    To  no 
haman  being  besides,  as  viewed  in  himself,  can  appeals 
Hke  these  belong,  or  the  similar  ones  of  the  12th,  26th, 
ke.  There  seems  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  they  are 
the  appeals  of  the  sinless  Jesus  to  his  Father's  truth  and 
JQstiee,  to  look  and  behold  no  iniquity  in  him,  and  re- 
ward him  according  to  his  integrity.     But  I  cannot  think 
tbe  Psalm  that  so  speaks  becomes  on  that  account  inap-, 
piicable  to  ourselves,  and  loses  all  meaning  on  our  lips. 
),     Ko— as  united  to  him,  whatever  belongs  to  Jesus,  be- 
\     iongs  to  his  people — ^whatever  he  pleaded  for  himself,  he 
L      bag  left  in  plea  for  them.     Sinners  as  we  are,  the  terms 
i     upright,  righteous,  holy,  are  perpetually  applied  to  us  of 
ii,    God.    Why?     Because  there  is  a  light  in  which  he  so 
si    cooriders  us ;  even  the  light  of  redemption,  which  is  by  the 
r|   lighteousness  of  Christ.    Since  he  is  upright  and  perfect 
0i   io  righteousness,  and  has  in  all  integrity  fulfilled  the  law, 
d4  ^^ote  who  are  the  purchase  of  his  blood,  have  their  sin 
te{  10  blotted  out  as  to  be  no  more  had  in  remembrance 
etf;   More  God,  and  for  his  sake  are  accounted  righteous 
I  ^    before  Him.    There  is  a  sense  also,  I  am  persuaded, 
<^    ^d  a  time,  in  which  the  believer  can  use  for  himself  these 
(^   pleas  before  God,  and  find  confidence  and  comfort  in 
h   them ;  and  that  without  the  least  self-ignorance  or  pride 
^     of  heart.    Why  else  does  the  apostle  speak  of  a  con- 
science void  of  ofionce  before  God — of  walking  in  purity 
of  heart  before  him  ?  There  are  expressions  used  respect* 
iDg  the  saints  in  the  Epistles,  full  as  strong  as  these 
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pleas  of  the  P&almtst,  ia  whicli  so  much  difficnlt;  i 
pears:  yet  these  stand  not  in  opposition  to  the  conscioH 
aesB  of  sin, decpeningever  as  the  heart  advances  towar^ 
holiness.     They  are  uttered  from  a  heart,  confident  o 
own  integrity  in  the  faith,  of  itsIoveofboUness  and  In 
We  attempted  in  a  former  Section  to  describe  that  [ 
and  honest  heart  with  which  we  should  come  beforeGod  | 
the  reading  of  his  word.     And  if  we  can  bring  it,  1 
are  free  to  plead  it  with  him.     Humbled,  contrite,  ) 
self-abased  as  the  christian  is  in  bisown  eyes,  when  he  li 
above  the  world,  walks  in  near  communion  with  God,i 
endeavours  in  conduct  and  disposition  to  grow  into  1 
libeness,  there  is  a  testimony  of  a  good  conscieDC8| 
sense  of  integrity  of  purpose  and  honesty  of  heart,  wbj 
as  be  received  it  of  God,  he  knows  that  God  will  la 
upon  with  approbation ;  and  t^iiist  the  false  reprc 
tations  of  man,  and  the  accusations  of  the  evil  one,  a 
the  stings  of  yet  remaining  sin  wilhinhim.hepleads,  ho 
bly  yet  confidently  pleads,  "Jndge  me,  O  Lord,  accord 
to  mine  integrity" — the  integrity  with  which  he  is  deteH 
ned  to  serve  him  in  the  ways  of  righteousness  and  f 
Vain  were  the  promises  of  God  to  the  upright, if  none  oi 
own  and  none  could  plead  them.     But,  in  fact,  there 
a  joyful  confidence,  a  holy  exultation,  the  very  oppori 
to  presumption,  fur  it  is  the  growth  of  humility,  in  t 
consciousness  of  a  believer  before  God,  which  those  hi 
little  idea  of  whose  bosoms  are  distracted  with  a  divid 
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ir  integrity  every  moment  put  to  qaestion 
some  unholy  compromise.  If  therefore  these  senteni 
die  upon  our  lips,  as  too  venturous  a  challenge  of  o 
niscient  justice,  let  us  pause  and  fix  them  npon  < 
memory  as  something  in  the  mystery  of  godliness  wfain 
we  have  yet  to  learn.  IiCf  us  bow  our  heads  over  th* 
with  shame  that  we  cannot  utter  them  ;  and  beseech tl 
Saviour  to  whom  they  primarily  belong,  to  plead  Ihem^ 
us  at  Ihe  Father's  throne,  and  communicate  to  na  of 
own  uprightness. 

Kdov  we  anythingof  the  language  of  (he  23rd  1 
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occi|rre4  in  Qur  reading  often — it  has  beea  com- 
4  to  our  taste  by  its  poet^p  beauties — but  have  oar 
ever  reaUy  responded  to  its  language  ?  If  they  have, 
3cl  not  to  be  told  that  such  moments  have  been  the 
tst  of  our  exi3tence;  and  that  in  the  enjoyment  of 
tlie  bosQmj^  fall  of  holy  confidence  and  peace,  could 
}  g;reat9r  pleasure  than  in  the  perusal  of  words  res- 
ig  tip  the^e^  feelings,  apd  meet  to  give  utterance  to 
before  God*  If  they  hs^ve  not — ^if  terrors  of  death 
)D8cioaane9s  of  sip,  and  anxious  apprehensiveness 
I  world's  ill,  foxuk  in  our  bosoms  but  a  mournful 
kft  to  this  sppg  of  cppfidenpe — rdo  not  read  it,  ad- 
it and  pass  on — mark  how  happy  you  might  be 
(le  not — how  secure  you  should  be  and  are  not— . 
^  onmeet  language  is  ever  on  your  lips,  of  dis- 
^iand  fearfulness,by  contrasting  it  with  the  language 
e  whose  Shepherd  is  the  Lord.  Well  may  these 
oly  effusions  teach  us  what  we  ought  to  be,  when  they 
('reflect  our  feelings  as  we  are. 
lias  occurred  to  iQ^ny,  I  believe,  to  be  embarrassed 
those  passages,  such  as  occur  in  the  7th,  71st  and 
iPdalms,  which  speak  of  enemies  and  oppressors,  and 
efeQCd  froip  the  injury  intended.  And  especially 
the  young  and  happy,  who  are  conscious  of  no  injury 
now  no  enemies;  or,  if  they  did,  have  learned  other- 
than  to  speak  pf  them  with  imprecation.  But  this 
rrassment  is  jreiQOved  if  we  consider,  as  we  surely 
that  these  enemies  so  bitterly  spoken  of  are  spiritual 
ies-^the  evil  spirit  that  watches  to  destroy — the 
tations  that  every  where  surround  us — our  iufirmi- 
lajr  sins,  ourselves — for  greater  enemies  have  we 
than  that  self  we  idolize.  The  youngest,  alas !  and 
lost  unconscious,  are  not  the  least  exposed  to  these 
OUB  enemies :  and  if  they  have  not  found  them,  and 
f  have  not  felt  the  arrows  in  their  bosoms  and  the 
I  about  their  feet,  it  is  because  they  know  not  friends 
foes,  and  accept  as  good  the  eyil  that  destroys  theip. 
iew  these  passages  aright,  and  many  enough  are  the 
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times  when  it  will  suit  oar  condition  to  take  the  cries  i) 
the  Psalmist  into  our  lips,  that  our  enemies  be  confoaij 
ded  and  put  to  confusion,  and  our  feet  bo  rescued  froi 
their  snares.  Geuerally,  most  generally  wheu  we  boll 
this  language,  we  shall  be  prajing  against  some  detected 
evil  ia  ourselves — some  habit  or  disposition,  perhaps,  ll 
which  we  have  been  recently  led  into  sin,  and  exposed' 
consequent  sorrow — or  it  may  be  some  external  circiM 
stance  of  our  condition,  that  proves  a  temptation  to  1 
and  leads  us  in  opposition  to  our  better  wishes. 

Id  the  Psalms,  undoubtedly,  there  are  passages  ini 
merable,  as  in  the  52nd  Psalm,  in  which  destractioi 
invoked  on  the  wicked,  and  their  sufferings  predict 
accents  of  triumph.  This  is  foreign  to  our  feelings,  ' 
bling  at  the  punishment  we  have  so  narrowly  escaped,  | 
looking  with  anxious  pity  on  those  who  are  reservof 
the  misery  we  are  in  mercy  spared.  To  explain  tbisd 
crepancyit  has  been  suggested  that  the  passagesare  rat] 
prophetic  than  imperative,  intimating  what  shall  be  to  i 
wicked,  rather  than  imploring  it.  liut  this  does  1 
explain  the  tone  of  satisfaction  and  triumph  with  ^  " 
the  vengeance  is  denounced.  Again  the  application' 
David's  language  to  the  Saviour  has  been  used  to  expll 
the  difficulty.  He,  divine  and  innocent,  had  a  right 
invoke  vengeance  on  his  oppressors,  and  triumph  in  I 
future  punishment  of  those  who  now  triumph  over  I 
despised  humanity.  Yet  such  was  not  the  language  ofl 
man  Jesus  when  he  spake  of  his  personal  enemies  on  eal 
—not  the  swelling  of  bis  bosom  when  be  wept  overtbeb 
penitent  city  that  condemned  bim.  It  is 
resentment' tbathe  utters  here — no  wanton  and  annecel 
aary  vengeance  he  invokes — as  if  he,  or  his  people  w 
.  follow  him,  could  have  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  t' 
dteth.  But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  servants  of  (J 
may,  and  do  desire  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  t 
must  eventually  rejoice  in  it.  As  the  enemies  of  all  I 
love  and  long  for,  of  God  and  man,  of  boliness  a 
peace,  the  disturbers  of  bis  government,  the  preventet 
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(ill  their  cnp  of  wrath  be  full,  of  the  Saviour'E  reign,  and 
CDtueqoeudy  of  the  consamiDation  of  our  hopes,  their 
■tier  and  fiuel  extermination  from  the  earth  is  oar  most 
le^timate  and  necessary  desire,  aad  has  beea  always  en- 
joined as  a  part  of  our  petitions  to  the  Almighty. 
And  doubtless  these  petitions,  repeated  here  so  often  and 
vith  so  much  seeming;  bitterness,  are  agaiost  the  wicked, 
not  as  our  enemies,  but  as  the  enemies  of  God ;  ottered 
in  the  spirit  of  holiness  and  justice,  not  of  resentment 
aad  recrimination.  If  we  examine  the  expressions,  we 
ih^l  generally  find  them  coupled  with  the  sufferings 
occasioned  to  the  innocent,  or  the  insults  offered  to  God. 
While  we  discourage  any  feeling  of  averseness  towards 
tWc  passages,  as  if  we  would  be  wiser  and  more  humane 
than  he  who  wrote  them,  it  may  be  very  desirable  when 
we  mate  use  of  them  as  our  own,  to  be  careful  of  the 
character  of  our  feelings  towards  the  wicked,  and  the 
(Aject  we  have  in  invoking  vengeance,  that  they  be  sim- 
ply in  nnisoD  with  the  declared  purpose  and  holy  will  of 
God,  unmixed  with  any  selfish  and  malignant  feeling. 
This  caution  observed,  there  is  little  reason,  however  much 
of  seeming  sensibility  there  maybe,  in  shrinking  from  Ihe 
«se  of  these  passages.  The  destruction  of  our  country's 
Wjiiscoosideredmatter  of  congratulation — we  consider 
rifroo  wrong  to  pray  for  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  and  the 
piressor  of  our  house.  Is  it  (he  enemy  of  God  alone 
linsl  whom  we  may  desire  and  invoke  no  vengeance? 
w  things,  I  believe,  habitually  give  more  disturbance 
Krar  minds  than  the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  nri- 
jiij.  Its  natural  tendency  is  to  shake  our  confidence 
llhe  sovereignty  of  God,  and  disconten.t  us  with  our 
bice  of  Him,  while  all  his  gifts  and  favours  seem  to  be 
imies.  And  even  in  better  feelings,  there  is  a 
f  indignation  in  our  bosoms  against  the  successes  of 
BBity,  that  if  a  less  cnlpable,  is  by  no  means  a  less 
iifnl  emotion ;  and,  in  comparing  our  lot  with  others, 
Ifcening discouragement  will  come  into  the  heart  in  spite 
of  every  effort  to  forbid  it.     Many  of  the  Psalms  speak 
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Itcautifully  to  tbese  ieeViags:  wheo  we  are  under  ti 
iufluence  of  tbem,  we  cannot  find  belter  medicim 
tiiaa  iu.  tbe  37th,  the  4i)ih,  and  many  others.  Tb 
exquisitely  drawa  compariiion  betweeo  the  profiperit| 
of  the  wicked,  and  tbe  righteous  man's  advi 
tbeir  contrasted  destiny  and  its  liastening  termittatiot 
are  lessons  meet  for  either;  bat  fraught  with.  8W« 
est  GODSolalions  lo  thuse  ibat  wait  upon  tbe  LoiJ 
Nor  do  I  know  where  better  we  can  turn,  at  tiun 
moments  of  hesitation,  when  tbe  yet  unstable  mind  i 
divided  betwen  tbe  invitations  of  the  world  and  1 
olTers  of  religion,  wisbing  to  choose  well  for  itaol 
but  overborne  hy  the  enticements  of  present  pleasant 
It  is  remarkable,  that  to  a  world  of  sorrow,  and  lo  li 
soms  prone  to  it  as  tbe  sparks  fly  upwards,  these  aoa| 
are  dicUited  full  half  of  joy.  Was  this  necessaif 
Perhaps  our  hearts  have  never  told  us  so.  A.t  a.  psi 
of  life  in  which  they  have  been  more  conversant  witb  jj 
than  sorrow,  it  may  never  have  suggested  itself  to  I 
that  we  want  the  Bible's  help  to  express  tbe  gladnes»i 
our  hearts,  and  find  sympathy  for  tbeir  overflow  of  jq 
Perhaps — T  speak  it  with  some  certainty — there  are  ds 
when  the  hour  of  Scripture  reading  overtakes  va  in  ll 
flush  of  enjoyment,  the  breast  still  heaving  with  tmsn 
sided  pleasure,  or  panting  for  anticipated  mirth.  T 
Bible  is  in  our  hands,  but  what  shall  we  do  ?  We  WOijl 
read — but  these  strains  of  mournful  import  jar  u 
the  ear,  and  tbe  beart'3  lightness  mocks  the  lip  i 
attempts  to  sound  the  deep  and  solemn  tones.  W' 
— Heaven  has  provided,  even  for  this.  "Are  i 
glad,  let  them  sing  Psalms."  Let  us  bring  our  gU 
ness  to  the  Psalmist's  psans  of  joy,  and  try  if  we  I 
find  sympathy  between  tbem.  Here  is  mention  enoi 
of  joy.  Observe  the  92nd  Psalm,  tbe  lOOtb, 
103rd,  the  105th.  Earth,  air,  and  seas,  are  ca 
upon  to  help  the  song,  lest  man  should  not  sing  it  I 
enough.  The  heart  of  tbe  royal  mourner,  so  lat 
broken  with  sorrow,  seems  now  as  if  it  would  break  agi 
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*it)i  fiUness  of  gratitude  and  joy.  Whatever  be  the 
excitation  of  our  spirits  at  the  moment  of  entering 
on  tie  devotional  exorcise,  if  it  be  of  source  legiliinate, 
we  may  expend  it,  as  only  it  can  rightly  be  ex- 
pended, in  praises  to  Him  who  is  the  sonrce,  the  ob- 
ject, and  the  sanctifier  of  oar  rejoicing.  The  rnfHed 
mind  will  calm  itself  as  it  pours  its  feelings  forth,  and 
Bad  io  the  exercise  itself  the  composure  that  it  seems 
necessary  to  bring  to  it.  If  we  cannot  do  this — if  the 
Psalmist's  joys  are  as  discordant  with  onr  feelings  as  his 
HI1T0W9 — if  God  has  so  little  to  do  with  our  delights,  we 
hesitate  to  mix  bis  name  with  them,  even  so  much  as  to 
give  bim  thanks— if  our  timbrel  is  sonnded,  and  mir 
pWuit  faarp  is  strong  to  drown  his  name,  and  not  to 
uw4  it ;  and  the  very  subjects  of  the  Psalmist's  glad- 
ma  vonld  shame  onr  passed,  or  cloud  onr  coming  plea- 
nK;Bnd,  as  we  try  to  read,  there  is  more  dissooance in 
itUianevenmiglit  be  in  his  strains  of  angnish — Whatare 
we  to  think  of  it!  These  were  the  Saviour's  joys — the 
noly  ones  bis  hnmanity  ever  tasted.  These  were  the 
royal  poet's  pleasures — the  only  ones  he  has  expressed. 
Nuy,  this  holy  book  has  no  word  of  sympathy  Ihrough- 
Mil  it  for  any  other.  Other  rejoicing  it  has  named 
^.  indeed,  but  not  in  terms  that  will  suit  our  present  feeling. 
iHWhat  are  we  to  do^  Must  we  close  the  book,  confess 
^^Hkre  is  no  unison  between  it  and  us,  and  wait  a  Utter 
^HMUon?  I  would  advise  rather,  that  we  unclose  onr 
^^iogoms  by  the  side  of  it ;  and  before  God,  and  before 
OUT  unstifled  conscience,  examine  and  compare  them, 
and  find  wherein  they  differ.     The  source  of  David's  joy 

Is  tbe  memory  of  God's  beneRts — in  ours,  perhaps, 
was  forgotten.  The  subject  of  David's  gladness  was 
deliverance  from  sin^ — perhaps  ours  was  tbe  indulgence 
it.  David's  harp  played  for  victory,  where  we  perhaps 
re  fonght  among  the  vanquished.  I  cannot  trace  the 
nparieon  through — at  the  best,  perhaps,  while  in  all 
>  Psalmist's  pleasures  God  was  a  party,  and  his  name 
B  praised,  in  ours  he  was  neglected  and  nnthanked 
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The  want  of  harmony  is  no  wonder — but  also  is  it  i 
light  matter.  Trace  it  to  the  sonrce.  As  you  i 
consider,  and  in  considering,  pray.  The  mind  may  M 
come  serious  ;  it  may  even  become  sad  ;  but  tbe  passii) 
sadness  may  tend  to  heighten  and  to  purify  its  futw 
joys,  by  bringing  them  into  assimilation  with  the  joys  i 
Heaven,  foretasted  by  its  fiilHre  heritors  on  earth. 

We  have  exceeded  our  space,  and  compassed  noth 
onr  subject.  I  have  not  alluded  to  the  contemplatioir 
creative  power,  as  exhibited  in  the  104lh  Psalm,  s 
ted  to  our  sea.sons  of  tranquil  enjoyment :  to  the  pictoi 
of  God's  dealings  vitb  the  Israelites,  as  contained  in  d 
106(L  and  107th,  so  exact  a  recital  of  his  workings  intf 
own  bosom,  and  our  own  perverse  returns:  nor  to  link 
more  decidedly  prophetic,  which  will  indeed  be  incluA 
in  our  future  mention  of  the  Prophetic  Scriptures.  ^ 
can  only  leave  what  we  have  said  as  unfinished,  and  M 
most  disconnecled  suggestions.  If  the  limits  ofourpU 
admitted,  we  might  ascribe  to  every  Psalm  its  peculij 
purposes,  and  the  frame  of  tniud  to  which  it  seems  mal 
suitable ;  and  to  every  frame  have  commended  some  pri 
sages  in  particular.  But  this  exceeds  our  present  desigl 
We  but  drop  the  suggestion,  and  pass  on.  Let  every  oi 
for  themselves  make  the  choice  that  seems  best  for  the 
at  tbe  moment  of  devotion ;  and  for  themselves  discovl 
and  apply  what  the  chosen  portion  may  contain, 
they  assured  they  have  an  interest  in  all.  If  there  I 
anything  that  owns  no  sympathy  with  them  nor  ifal 
with  it,  let  them  mark  it  as  something  yet  to  be  attaid 
— if  tht-re  be  anything  that  revolts  them  and  offeni 
them,  let  them  mark  it  as  something  on  which  they  u 
God  are  not  agreed.  ■< 
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Which  hope  vo€  have  at  an  anchot-  of  the  soul — twnc  amd  $Udfmi, 

There  is  a  hope— as  sweet  as  it  is  sow, 
A  hope  that  brightens  when  all  others  fade. 

That  makes  the  mansioD  it  iDhabits  pare. 
And  casts  all  earthly  glories  in  the  shade. 

Fair  is  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  oourse 

Of  every  traveller  in  Zion's  rood; 
A  light  that  shows  in  its  refiilgent  sonroe 

The  opening  ponal  of  their  blest  abode. 

The  fainting  labourer  this  hope  sostainsy 
Revives  the  sorrowful  desponding  breast; 

This  makes  the  sufferer  forget  his  pains. 
And  to  the  weary  pilgrim  points  his  rest. 

The  captive  exile  hails  its  cheering  ray, 
The  welcome  harbinger  of  his  release ; 

Which  on  the  cloud  in  trouble's  darkest  day 
Can  throw  the  arch  of  promise  and  of  peace. 

Then,  as  the  gentler  showers  are  descending, 
Or  the  full  torrent  from  the  passing  storm, 

Hope's  sunshine  smile,  with  nature's  tears  still  blending. 
Gives  to  the  bow  its  lovely  hue  and  form. 

Blest  sign  of  covenanted  truth  and  love ; 

No  cloudless  sky  can  boast  so  rich  a  zone; 
Save  where  its  radiance  in  the  world  above 

Circles  around  the  everlasting  throne. 

An  oath  upon  that  brilliant  bow  appears 
Inscribed  in  colours  of  no  mortal  dye ; 

It  speaks  of  momeiiU  in  a  world  of  tears, 
Of  agie»  crown'd  with  mercy  from  on  high. 

Hope  of  immortal  life !— that  secret  spring 
Which  guides  the  moral  movement  of  the  mind ; 

Givsi  it  to  soar  on  faith's  triumphant  wing, 
from  earth  set  free— unfettered — unconfined. 

R  3 
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The  hope  of  rigfateousDess,  by  faith  received. 
Is  to  the  80ol  assurance  of  its  crown ; 

The  hope  of  gloiy,  in  the  heart  betiered. 

Brings  from  on  high  that  glory  beaming  down. 

Thou  art  that  hope — that  beaming  glory  Thov — 
Son  of  the  living  God,  of  woman  bom? 

Who>  from  the  heaven  of  heavens  didst  lowly  bow 
To  raise  on  high  the  hc^eless  and  forlemw 

Low  as  the  worm  Aat  creeps  upon  the  ground, 
So  low,  so  abject  is  Ae  sinner  found ; 
High  as  archangels  waiting  God*s  commands, 
So  high  the  saint  before  his  presence  stands. 

Such  is  the  greatness  of  thy  grace,  O  Lord,. 
To  those,  who,  searching  in  thy  holy  word. 
There  see  tht  cross,  to  that  for  refuge  flee. 
And  fix  their  one,  their  stedfast  hope  on  Thee. 

O  ye  afflicted,  broken,  tempest-tost. 

Hither  and  thither  on  life's  billows  driven^ 

Cleave  to  the  hope  th^t  never  can.  be  lost, 
The  one  sure  hope  to  man  in  mercy  given. 

Long  as  those  spheres  for  signs  and  seasons  roll,. 

Here  is  man's  only,  never  failing  trust; 
Here  is  the  anchor  of  the  sinner's  soul. 

The  confident  affiance  of  the  just. 

With  this  unshaken,  may  the  soul  remain. 
With  this  securely  and  in  peace  abide ; 

With  this  unmoved  the  heavy  shock  sustain 
Of  each  successive,  each  returning  tide. 

Yes — thou  wilt  keep  in  perfect  peace 
The  mind  that  on  thy  truth  is  staid, 

Until  the  tide  of  time  shall  cease. 
And  death's  dark  waves  at  rest  are  laid  ; 

And  when  beneath  those  waves  this  world  shall  sleep^ 
When  all  its  hopes  lie  buried  in  the  deep, 
Not  buried  there,  not  there  engulphed  shall  lie 
The  chiistian's  hope — this  hope  shall  never  die* 
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Then  most  triumphant— in  that  awfol  hour, 
Bearing  the  sjHrit  np  with  mightiest  power, 
It  lives  in  death — and,  cast  within  the  veil. 
Lays  hold  of  Him  whose  strength  can  never  fail ; 

And  gaining  then  its  object  and  its  rest. 

In  thee,  thou  God  of  Hope,  of  all  possest, 

Throughout  the  ages  of  eternity  ^ 

It  shall  not  die,  but  be  absorbed  in  Tbbb.  IOTA. 
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THE  SKY  LARK. 

Whebe  the  pendent  leafits  play. 
On  the  branch  and  on  the  spray. 

Notes  of  pleasure  rung — 
In  the  shelter  of  the  bower, 
'Mid  the  perfumes  of  the  flower. 

Many  a  blithe  bird  sung. 

One  there  was,  an  only  one — 
Neither  branch  nor  spray  upon 

Rested  he  his  wing- 
Never  on  the  silver'd  thorn. 
Never  on  the  daisied  lawn. 

Was  he  heard  to  sing. 

High  upon  the  silent  air. 
There  begun  and  ended  there. 

Came  the  warble  forth: 
When  he  sinks  the  musick  dies — 
As  if  he  found  it  in  the  skies. 

And  lost  it  upon  earth. 

Lonely  Songster  I  If  again 
Heart  so  sunk,  so  sad  as  mine. 

Might  wake  to  harmony, 
Far  above  the  noise  of  care, 
From  the  noise  of  pleasure  far, 

I  would  sing  with  thee. 

Where  the  happy  tune  their  lays, 
Where  the  world's  gay  musick  plays 

Things  of  earth  among, 
From  the  friendly  shelter  forth. 
From  the  resting-place  of  earth. 

There's  for  me  no  song. 
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Yet,  mcthinki,  my  soul  could  rite, 
Blithe  as  thou  to  yonder  skies ; 

And  from  earth  afar, 
Without  shelter,  without  stay, 
Lonely  on  the  heavenward  way, 

Find  its  musick  there. 

Whatever  yeoMkinny  name,  U  thaU  be  done  wko  you, — 

And  must  I  then  forego  the  prayer 

So  oft,  so  long  repeated  f 
Forget  that  promise  of  his  love. 

So  vainly,  vainly  waited  t 

I  was  but  modi'd  then,  wlien  I  thought 

The  trusting  prayer  was  heaid— 
And  took,  as  'twere  already  pledg'd, 

The  promise  of  his  word. 

O  God,  thou  only  knowest  all — 

O  try  my  heart  and  see, 
What  there  is  mingled  in  the  prayer 

That  bars  its  way  to  thee. 

And  bid  some  friendly  spirit  come. 

And  whisper  on  mine  ettr, 
For  what  unhallowed  ieeling*s  sake 

Thou  wilt  not,  canst  not  b^ar. 

There  must  be  some — some  faithless  doubt, 

Some  undetected  stain. 
That  I  have  pleaded  Jesus'  name 

And  pleaded  it  in  vain. 

And  bid  away — O  bid  away  ^ 

This  sin -suggested  doubt, 
Whisper'd  for  ever  on  my  ear, 

"Thy  Father  hears  thee  not." 
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Caroline  and  her  Mother,  or  familiar  Conversations  for 
Children,  chiefly  on  Entomological  Subjects.  By  » 
Lady.  Hatchard  and  Son,  Piccadilly.  1827.  Price 
4s.  6d. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  we  recommend  this  woik '" 
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for  young  children.  It  is  both  iiBefiil  and  anratiDp— b 
written  in  a  yery  good  and  pleasing  style,  and  is  altoge- 
ther sach  a  yolnme  as  parents  would  desire  to  pot  into 
the  hands  of  their  little  people :  nor  can  it  fafl  of  being 
a  fayonrite  with  them. 

Babylon  Destroyed,  or  the  History  of  the  Esmjnre  of 
Assyria,  compiled  from  Bollin,  Prideaux,  flbc.  By 
the  Author  of  lily  Douglas,  fcc.  Edinburgh :  Oli- 
phant,  1827.    38.  6d. 

The  author  is  doing  essential  serriee  to  our  yonthfol 
readers  by  the  compilation  of  works  of  this  sort.  By 
thus  collecting  into  clear  and  limited  perspective  the 
•eattered  features  of  history  relative  to  some  particular 
<tory,  the  understanding  of  a  child  is  much  assisted,  and 
diejiieaiory  prepared  to  receive  and  retain  the  more 
extended  detail  of  after  reading.  A  supply  of  useful 
Hod  interesting  story  books  is  also  thus  afforded,  very 
amusing  to  the  young,  and  by  no  means  useless  to  elder 
persons,  whose  minds  from  early  neglect  or  subsequent 
disoccnpation,  are  deficient  in  historic  information.  The 
style  of  writing  in  these  little  volumes  is  calculated  to 
give  them  interest,  and  the  intermixture  of  pious  and 
leosible  reflections  to  make  them  useful :  while  tracing 
the  connexion  of  sublunary  events  with  the  appointment 
of  Heaven  and  the  declared  will  of  God,  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  useful  to  the  inexperienced  mind,  too  apt 
to  be  misled  by  the  profaneness  of  general  history,  to- 
tally disconnecting  the  affSAirs  of  the  world  from  the 
government  of  its  Creator,  and  the  charac^r  of  the 
World's  rulers  firom  the  laws  of  God. 

'^ StahU-Yard  Gallery;  or  a  system  of  Oral  Ins- 
truction,  illustrated.    8d.    J.  Nisbet,  Bemers  St. 

As  the  assistance  we  pretend  to  give  is  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  rich,  and  not  of  the  poor,  this  little  work  does 
not  properly  come  within  our  observation.  But  we  wish 
to  bespeak  notice  for  it  from  those  whose  hearts  are  awa- 
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Iceaed  to  the  claims  of  humanity,  and  warmed  to  t 
iuterests  of  religioo,  beyond  tLe  sphere  of  their  ownpeF- 
Gonal  existence;  of  these  we  believe  we  have  many 
amoDg  our  readers^  aud  we  may  take  occaEJon  from  it 
to  make  a  few  remarks  not  alto^ther  inapplicable  tt 
other  conditions  of  instruclion.  We  are  not  told  in  tbfl 
Uttle  book  by  whom  this  toilsome  mode  of  tuition  i 
performed — bat  we  need  no  information  to  be  sure  that 
it  was  not  by  a  hired  school- mi  stress.  We  all  know  hoif 
easy  it  is  to  give  the  guineas  that  we  do  not  earn,  to  hire* 
bnildtDg  and  pay  a  school-mistreas — and  liow  easy  it  is  ta 
the  mistress  to  put  a  catechism  or  a  hymn  book  into  t 
children's  hands,  and  leave  them  to  learn  a  lesson,  if  thej 
can,  and  if  they  will.  But  to  educate  the  infant  poori) 
the  manner  here  described,  requires  a  sacrifice  of  somff 
thing  far  more  unwillingly  parted  from  than  our  supeV 
fluous  guineas — time  and  toil  and  self-indulgent  easeai 
the  hard  demand  of  such  an  undertaking — for  again  w< 
observe  that  nothing  but  the  personal  exertion  of  the  ll 
dies  themselves,  could  put  into  execation  this  system  0 
iostruction.  Here  therefore  is  the  beauty,  and  here  i 
would  hope  may  be  the  force  of  the  example — for  i 
are  persuaded  there  are  many  who  do  not  think  tfa| 
most  precious  thing%  they  hav-e,  too  much  to  be  expended 
in  their  master's  service,  the  service  of  religion  and  btd 
raanity :  and  will  not  feel  content  with  themselves  A 
giving  only  mooey,  when  they  read  how  successfnU 
atbers  have  given  more.  We  remark  on  this  the  raori 
strongly,  because  an  idea  is  prevalent  among  benevolerf 
women,  that  nothing  of  this  sort  can  be  done  personal^ 
in  London.  In  the  country  the  cottages  stand  in  shad 
lanes  and  daisied  meadows,  and  nothing  is  so  easy  f  ^^ 
so  el^ant  as  to  go  from  bouse  to  house  with  yonr  pA 
tance  of  money  or  your  dole  of  good  counsel,  yoni 
penny  tract  or  cup  of  jelly.  But  a  Stable-yard  Gallerj 
in  London  is  a  fearful  sound — and  I  believe,   nay, 

know  there  are  hearts  almost  aching  to  administer  c  

what  they  have  received  from  heaven  to  the  ignorant  anf 
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aflfictedy  and  yet  foregoiog  it  firom  a  persiiaaionthat  ia 
the  metropolis  the  poor  are  beyond  their  reach.     Exam* 
ple»  if  known,  will  amply  prove  this  a  mistake.     No- 
where is  there  so  mueh  to  be  done»  such  impelling  neces- 
sity for  doing  it  as  in  London.    The  mass  of  ignorance, 
destitution  and  abandonment  has  not  been  reached^  has 
scarcely  been  touched  upon  by  what  has  yet  been  done* 
Thousands  are  perishing  untaught,  by  whom  instruction 
would  be  most  gratefully  received,  would  any  individual 
bring  it  to  the  hiding-places  of  their  penury.    There  are 
demands  against  which  a  selfish  delicacy  cannot  stand  : 
uid  speaking  on  yet  small  experience,  we  must  say  that 
in  DO  part  of  the  country  have  we  found  such  ready  ac- 
ceptance and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  most  tri- 
fling  attention*  as  among  the  poor  of  London — arising, 
'      no  doabt,  from  their  being  so  little  accustomed  to,  and 
w  little  expecting  the  notice  of  their  superiors.     Bat 
ve  are  digressing  into  matters  not  quite  belonging  to  our 
pages ;  and  shall  be  more  in  order,  by  speaking  of  the 
Qethod  of  oral  instruction  so  much  recommended  in  the 
;.     report  of  the  Stable-yard  Gallery.    There  can  be  no 
f     doabt,  I  conclude,  among  those  experienced  in  tuition, 
^      that  if  the  teacher  would  and  could  take  the  trouble, 
^;   every  thing  might  be  more  easily  and  sufficiently  taught 
'.    bj  oral  communication,   than  through  the  medium  of 
.1    books;  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  lesser 
. :    d^ree  of  intellect  in  tho  learner.     It  happens  to  us  per- 
;    petaally  to  make  a  child  understand  in  half  a  dozen 
J   Words,  what  as  many  pages  of  reading  have  failed  to  ex- 
u\    phin  to  her.     It  is  the  case  with  all  children,  and  more 
^     especially  with  the  poor,  that  their  minds  are  not  exer- 
^     cised  upon  what  they  read,  nor,  beyond  the  mere  words, 
^ .     even  upon  what  they  learn :  because  the  effort  of  reflec- 
f  I     tioD  is  not  necessary  to  the  process  of  reading  or  repeat- 
^      log  by  heart;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  mind  of  a 
f      child  or  an  nncultivated  person  will  never  make  an  unin- 
forced    effort.     In    conversation    the    mental  powers 
are  forced  into  actionf-<the  understanding  is  addressed. 
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and  reflection  most  supply  the  answers :  and  the  intei 
of  it  to  the  child  is,  as  in  all  cases,  proportioned  to 
excitation  of  the  mind ;  the  memory  of  it  generally  { 
portioned  to  the  interest.  But  to  the  teacher  the  lafa 
of  sach  instruction  is  immense,  and  requires  a  degree 
knowledge  and  capacity  not  generally  possessed  by  tl 
to  whom  teaching  is  committed  in  any  of  the  gradati 
of  society.  Neither  does  it  consist  with  the  numi 
generally  required  to  be  taught  in  a  given  time.  The 
vantages  of  the  Pestalozzean  and  Infant  School  syst 
are  derived,  I  believe,  chiefly,  from  this  mode  of  com: 
nicating  knowledge.  But  before  it  can  be  availa 
teachers  must  be  more  able  and  laborious,  and  less  I 
vily  charged.  And  in  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  la 
must' be  as  able  and  devoted  as  those  of  our  little  be 
To  such  as  are  so,  or  wish  to  be  so,  we  strongly  reo 
mend  it ;  and  indeed  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  instmol 
the  poor, 
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Is  any  honour  given  thee  ?  See,  that  being  mindful  of  thy  low  a 
thou  transfer  it  all  to  God,  and  keep  nothing  of  it  to  thyself.  If 
excel  others  in  spiritual  or  natural  gifts,  in  wisdom  or  wit,  weall 
dignity,  be  watchful  not  to  take  this  honour  to  thyself.  Yea,  let 
thy  joy  and  delight  to  offer  all  up  to  God  again,  from  a  roost  deef 
intimate  devotion  of  thy  heart.  That  thou  wilt  not  fail  to  do,  ^ 
give  that  glory  to  him,  which  is  due,  when  thou  glory  in  nothiB| 
in  him  only. 


God  commands  thee  to  serve  him,  not  on  his  own  accomii 
thine.  Him  none  can  profit, none  can  hurt.  Asa  mother  canno 
love  the  infant  that  hangs  at  her  breast,  so  God  takes  a  singula^ 
sure  in  a  free  and  unconfined  communication  of  his  love  and  kiii4| 
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■Wl,    PIOM    THE    ESTi^LIBHMVlIT    OP    THB    COMMONWEALTH  TO   THB 

FI'eot'  DICTATORSHIP.   B.  C.  493. 

The  first  measare  of  the  Consuls  was  to  assemble  the 
vmy  and  people  of  Rome  in  the  Campus  Martius,  to  take 
sn  oath  in  the  name  of  themselves  and  their  posterity^ 
that  they  would  never  replace  Tarquin,  or  his  sons,  or 
my  of  his  family  on  the  throne,  neither  create  any  other 
luog,  nor  suffer  one  to  be  created.  The  next  ceremony 
vas  to  elect  a  Rex  Sacrorum,  to  which  new  oflSce 
Manlius  Papirius  was  first  chosen.  The  account  given 
of  this  office,  is,  that  as  the  kings  had  been  many  ways 
lerriceable  to  the  state,  it  was  thought  proper  to  pre- 
•erve  the  name  of  Rex  in  the  commonwealth ;  and  the 
aagurs  and  priests  were  consequently  ordered  to  choose  a 
lit  person,  who  should  engage  never  to  interfere  in  civil 
iflairs,  but  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  care  of  the  pub- 
^  worship  and  religious  ceremonies,  with  the  title  of 
Bex  Sacrorum.  His  wife  was  called  queen,  and  was 
ooe  of  the  chief  priestesses :  none  but  Patricians  were 
dected  to  this  dignity. 

All  were  satisfied  with  these  new  arrangements,  ex- 
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cept  the  young  and  dissolute  nobility,  who  in  the  sons  q 
Tarquin  had  lost  the  companions  and  supporters  of  ihei 
cxtravag'ance.  These,  among  whom  were  the  oephe? 
of  Collatinus,  and  Titus  and  Tiherius,  the  sons  of  Brq 
tus,  took  advantage  of  the  arrival  of  an  embassy  froi 
Tarquin,  under  prelence  of  claiming  his  paternal  estate 
to  conspire  io  the  city  for  his  restoration.  The  plot  wi 
discovered  and  the  conspirators  seized  ^  and  it  b 
the  duty  of  the  consuls  lo  sit  in  judgment  on  them, 
the  yonng  men  stood  bound  before  them,  the  minds  i 
the  people  were  in  suspense  about  the  sentence  whit 
the  consuls  were  to  pronounce — one  on  his  sous,  tl 
other  on  his  nephews.  Brutus,  without  betraying  a 
emotion,  began  with  the  examination  of  his  sons, 
evidence  against  them  was  unanswerable,  and  the  lette 
were  read  which  they  bad  written  to  Tarquin.  Thn 
limes  the  consul  called  upon  the  prisoners  to  make  tb< 
defence  ;  but  tears  were  their  only  answer.  The  great 
number  of  senators  uttered  a  confused  murmur  that  ll 
should  be  banished.  Collalinus  wept,  and  Valerius  d 
not  utter  a  word.  Brutus  rose  up  to  give  sentence, 
profound  silence  ensued,  every  one  felt  for  the  yoni 
culprits  as  for  their  own  children,  and  waited  the  s 
tence  with  horror.  But  Brutus,  with  a  steady  voio 
uninterrupted  with  a  single  sigh,  said  to  the  lictoi 
"  To  you,  lictors,  I  deliver  them  ;  execute  the  law." 
loud  shriek  was  heard  in  the  assembly,  and  with  o( 
voice  they  exclaimed,  "  We  give  them  hack  to  the 
country  and  their  family."  But  neither  these  intercf 
sions,  uor  the  entreaties  of  his  sons,  could  move  t 
inflexible  judge  to  pity.  He  would  not  even  abate  i 
punishment  usually  inflicted  in  such  cases.  The  lict< 
seized  and  stripped  the  youths,  and  having  beaten  th< 
with  rods,  struck  off  their  heads ;  Brutus  looking  on  n 
a  steady  and  unchanging  countenanCG.  This  done, 
descended  the  tribunal,  and  left  the  other  criminals 
the  judgment  of  his  colleague.  Collatinus  eudeavout 
to  save  his  nephews    but  they  were  ultimately  coDdemn 
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and  executed.  This  weakness,  as  it  was  considered, 
lost  CollatiDus  the  conlidence  of  the  people,  and  he  was 
shortly  after  compelled  to  resign  the  consulship,  Pub- 
lius  Valerius  was  chosen  to  succeed  him, 

Tarqnin  did  not  yet  relinquish  all  hope  of  recovering 
his  dominions,  and  had  recourse  to  the  Veientes  to  sup- 
port his  cause.  The  Romans  without  delay  marched 
out  to  meet  Ihem.  Brutus  advanced  with  the  cavalry, 
and  Aruns,  one  of  Tarquin's  sons,  came  forward  with 
the  enemy's  horse.  On  seeing  Brutus  attended  by  his 
liclors,  he  exclaimed,  "There  he  is,  the  enemy  of  my 
family,  and  the  usurper  of  my  father's  throne."  He 
fnshed  his  horse,  and  Brutus  flew  to  meet  him.  They 
encountered  with  so  much  fury,  that  both  were  run 
tlsoiigb  the  body.  Their  horses  fell  by  the  shock,  and 
b  ttmr  their  dying  riders ;  while  the  battle  grew  around 
I  t&nit  and  continued  tilt  night,  without  decided  victory 
oneitherside  :  but  in  the  darkness  the  enemy,  terrified  by 
a  voice  from  the  woods  of  Arsia,  a  stratagem,  probably, 
of  Valerius,  disbanded  in  confusion  and  returned  to  then: 
uwn  country.  The  Romans  plundered  their  camp, 
Valerius  triumphed  for  their  victory,  and  Brutus  was 
huried  with  great  pomp :  for  him  was  made  the  ilrst  of 
tbose  funeral  orations,  afterwards  conferred  as  an  houour 
ou  the  great  men  of  Rome.  The  women,  considering 
Bmtus  as  the  avenger  of  the  honour  of  their  sex,  mourned 
tot  him  a  whole  year.  Brutus  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
bst  illustrious  and  disinterested  characters  of  Roman 
Iry,  the  founder  of  the  liberties  of  bis  country.  Se- 
Sity  and  revenge  will  not  be  considered  of  now,  we 
Bald  hope,  as  (hey  were  in  ancient  Rome;  but  the 
meter  of  Brutus  is  unstained  by  personal  ambition  or 
pentmeut ;  and  was  alt  that  heathen  morality  considered 
Ktest  and  most  glorious.  Brutus  left  no  issue.  A 
B  was  erected  to  him  in  the  capitol,  where  he  was 
leed  in  the  midst  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  with  a  naked 
Ibrd  in  his  band. 
V&lcrius    seems    to    have    been    no    less    deservedly 
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ester'med  than  Brutus.  Some  delay  beiag  made  in 
eWling  a  new  consul,  the  people  fancied  he  meaat  tv.' 
rule  alone;  aod  their  jealous;  was  increased  by  his  build* 
ing  a  bouse  on  the  steep  of  Ibe  Palatine  hill,  which  c 
manded  the  forum.  But  Valerius,  as  soon 
of  their  suspicions,  caused  the  bouse  to  be  levelled  wii| 
the  ground,  and  pointing  out  the  ruins  to  the  multitude 
told  them  he  would  &x  bis  habitation  in  the  valley,  that  the 
might  crush  him  from  the  hill  with  stones,  if  he  was  c 
the  object  of  their  jealousy.  The  father  of  Lucretia  ws 
chosen  to  succeed  Brutus;  but  died  within  a  few  daj 
of  his  election.  Valerius  was  now  again  sole  govenia 
and  received  the  appellation  of  Poplicola,  or  Publiet 
meaning  popular,  by  which  he  was  ever  after  callflj 
He  made  many  laws  for  the  benefit  and  security  of  t| 
people,  abridging  the  power  of  the  consuls.  The  a 
the  emblems  of  terror,  were  taken  out  of  the  fase 
vbicb  the  lictora  bore.  He  allowed  an  appeal  fri) 
the  judgment  of  the  consuls  to  the  people.  He  exempts 
artificers,  widows,  and  old  men  who  had  no  cbildreu  D 
support  them,  from  paying  tribute.  He  made  it  lawfi 
for  anybody  to  kill,  without  trial,  any  person  who  shoD|| 
aspire  to  sovereign  power.  He  passed  a  law  for  remorii 
the  puhlick  money  from  his  own  house  to  the  temple  H 
Satorn,  where  it  was  committed  to  two  senators  chose) 
by  the  people,  afterwards  called  Qu^stors.  The  offilf 
of  the  qu^stors  was  to  take  care  of  the  puhlick  treasiuej 
for  which  they  were  accountable  at  the  end  oftheyeat 
to  furnish  necessary  sums  for  the  publick  service ;  to  n 
ceive  ambassadors,  and  provide  them  lodgings  and  oUw 
necessaries.  When  the  armies  returned  from  war,  (1 
ensigns  were  put  in  the  queestors'  bands,  la  be  deposits 
in  the  temple  of  Saturn.  No  general  could  have  I 
honour  of  a  triumph,  till  he  had  given  them  an  acoon 
on  oath,  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy.  The  m 
illustrious  citizens  held  this  office.  At  first,  the  quiBst 
were  only  two:  but  when  their  business  increased,  i 
more  were  added  for  paying  the  armies  and  selling  ll 
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booty  abroad ;  these  always  attended  the  armies ;  and  as 
the  empire  enlarged,  others  were  appointed  to  reside  in 
the  provinces. 

Poplicola  was  chosen  eonsul  a  second  and  a  third  year, 
and  Horatins  Polvillns  was  joined  with  him.     Tarqnin, 
in  the  meantime,  having  persuaded  Porsenna,  king  of 
the  Clasini,  a  people  of  Etruria,  to  assist  him,  made 
another  attempt  to  re*enter  his  dominions.     The  first  en- 
gagement took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  to  de- 
fend the  bridge  that  led  into  the  city.    The  generals 
being  wounded,  terror  seized  the  Koman  army.     The 
brave  Horatius  Codes,  having  tried  in  vain  to  rally  them, 
placed  himself  with  two  others  in  a  narrow  pass  leading 
to  (he  bridge,  where  they  maintained  themselves  against 
the  enemy  till  the  demolition  of  it  was  nearly  completed. 
IVevailing  then  on  his  companions  to  cross  the  river  on 
a  plank,  Horatius  fought  some  time  alone,  till  the  bridge 
was  quite    destroyed,  and  himself  wounded ;   then  he 
leaped  into  the  river,  and  swam  through  a  shower  of 
arrows  to  the  opposite  bank.     Great  honours  were  con- 
ferred on  the  hero  whose  single  valour  had  thus  preserved 
the  city.     A  statue  of  brass  was  erected  to  him  in  the 
temple  of  Vulcan.    The  senate  gave  him  as  much  land 
as  a  plough  could  compass  with  a  furrow  in  one  day :  and 
there  being  then  a  scarcity  in  the  city,  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  contributed  to  make  him  a  present 
of  as  much  provision  as  each  of  them  consumed  in  a  day. 
AsPorsenna  was  master  of  the  country,  greater  famine 
began  to  be  felt;  from  which  he  offered  to  relieve  them, 
if  they  would  receive  their  former  king.     To  this  the. 
Romans  answered,  that  hunger  was  a  less  evil  than  sla- 
very and  oppression.     In  their  extremity,  the  courageous 
device  of  an  individual  again  saved  the  country.     This 
hero  was  Mucins   Cordus,  a  Roman  of  distinguished 
birth.    With  the  consent  of  the  seuate,  he  stole  in  dis- 
gaise  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  made  bis  way  to  the 
roja\  tent.    It  happened  to  be  the  day  on  which  the 
*K>opB  were  paid,  and  Porsenna's  secretary,  magnificently 
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dressed,  was  sitting  with  biiu  on  tbe  tribunal.     Muclusj 
jouslakiDg  bim  for  the  klog,  leaped  upon  him,  and  witi 
ODe  stroke  of  his  poignard  laid  him  dead.     Being  id 
fltantly  seized,  the  kiog  asked  him  io  terror  who  he  wai 
and  whence  he  came :  to  which  Ihe  assassin  replied,  wil 
less  terror  than  his  judge,  "  I  am  a  Roman,  and  my  deuh 
is  Mucius  Cordus.    My  design  was  to  deliver  Rome  fro) 
her  most  cruel  enemy.     Discharge  therefore  thy  fur 
upon  me.     Thou  hast  been  witness  of  my  courage,  noi 
try  my  constancy  with  tortures  ;  and  then  thou  wilt  b 
forced  to  confess,  thai  Roman  bravery  bath  made  m 
capable  both  of  attempting  whatever  man  can  do,  aa 
sufieringwbatever human  nature  can  endure."  Porsennt 
interest  in  this  discourse  was  not  lessened  when  be  bh 
tbe  Roman,  to  testify  his  inward  rage  at  having  miss^ 
his  blow,  thrust  his  right  hand  into  a  pan  of  burning  coa) 
and  hold  it  there  without  any  sign  of  pain.     He  graoti 
him  life  and  liberty,  and  restored  him  the  dagger  wif|K 
which  he  had  designed  to  stab  him.     Mucius,  having loit 
bis  right  hand,  received  it  with  his  left,  and  had  tbeniff 
tbe  name  of  Scsevola,  left  baud.     He  feigned  lo  rep^ 
the  generosity  of  bis  enemy  by  disclosing  a  plot, 
he  pretended  was  formed  in  Rome  against  the  king's  lifq 
by  which  three  hundred  young  Romans  as  resolute- 
himself,  dispersed  in  the  Etrurian  camp,  were  sworn 
attempt  his  life  at  tbe  same  hazard  as  he  had  doi 
Porsenna,  terrified  with  the  information,  called  a  couw 
to   debberate  on   tbe  means  of  preservation ;   vari 
cautions  were  suggested,  but  none  seemed  suSicient: 
his  son  advised  bim  to  render  precaution   unnecessi 
by  abandoning  the  cause  of  Tarquin,  and   concluding' 
peace  with  the  Romans.     The  ^dvice  was  taken, 
persons  sent  to  Rome  to  treat.     A  truce  was  concludi 
and  deputies  arrived  from  Rome  in  Porsenna's  camp, 
plead  their  cause  against  Tarquin  ;  bringing  as  hosti 
ten  young  men,  and  as  many  virgins  of  the  most  iUi 
trious  families.     While  the  cause  was  disputing, 
was  brought  that  the  female  hostages  had  swum 
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^  Tiber,   and   retarned   to   Rome.     Clelia,   a  nan*  ■ 

famous  ia  Roman  fitorj  from  this  adventure,  bad  gooT  | 

with  tier  companions  to  faalbe,  and  looking  towards  bar  I 

home,  became  impatient  to  return  to  it.     Sbe  first  swaa>  | 

Ihe  river,  and  encouraging  tbe  rest  to  follow  her,  ibejr  ] 

retuTDed  to  their  falliera'  houses.     This  event  gave  much  j 

uueasiaess   to  Poplicola,  who  feared  lest  it  should  bs'  I 

injpated  to  want  of  fidelity  in  the  Romans;  and  he  seot^J 

back    the   hostages   with  explanation  to   tbe  Elruscafl    ] 

Damp.     Porseona,  however,  renounced  his  alliance  with    I 

Tarquin,  concluded  a  peace  witb  Rome,  and  espressed 

bis  admiration  of  Clelia's  intrepidity,  by  presenting  her    I 

vith  a  horse  in  sumptuous  furniture ;  and  freely  restored  j 

Ibe  hostages,  trusting  the  word  of  the  Romans  to  fulQ   | 

Qie  treaty.      Nor   was   this  all  Forsenna's  generositji    I 

Aware  of  tbe  distress  of  tbe  Romans  by  famine,  he  oril  | 

dered  his  army,  in  retiring,  to  leave  behind  their  baggage  i 

and  provisions.     Tbe  senate  justly  erected  a  statue  tA*  I 

ibis  king,  and  sent  bim  presents  of  a  throne  adorned  witfc   I 

ivory,  a  sceptre  and  crown  of  gold,  and  a  triumphal  robe.    J 

The  next  consulship  was  distinguisbed  by  successev  I 

a^inst  tbe  Sabines,  for  which  tbe  rather  curions  reward  1 

vas  decreed  tbe  consul  of  having  a  bouse  built  for  biM  J 

nilb  the  door  so  hung  as  to  open  outward  to  tbe  street   | 

all  other  doors  opening  inwards.  '  I 

After  further  successes,   Poplicola    died,   and   vaS'  1 

baned  at  the  public  expense,  there  not  being  mone^f  ' 

enough  found  in  his  bouse  for  the  charges  of  his  funeral. 

He  was  the  best  citizen  and  the  greatest  general  that 

bad  graced  tbe  consulship.     As  one  of  Ihe  avengers  of 

Lacretia,  the  women  mourned  fur   bim  also  a  whole 

)ear:  but  bis  greatest  glory  was  in  his  name  of  Popli- 

Mia,  given  hira  ia  expression  of  his  regard  for  the  people. 

Tbe   Sabines  took  early  advantage  of  this  loss,  to 

Isoew  their  attacks.     The  consuls  for  tbe  year  were 

Posthumus  and  Menenius  Agrippa ;  a  complete  victory 

^gained  i  and  a  triumph  decreed  to  Menenius  and 

Ration  to  Posthumas,  according  to  their  different 
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merits  in  the  war.  An  ovation,  of  which  this  is  the  firn 
menliou,  wa.s  an  inferior  triumph,  in  which  a  sheep  WM 
sacrificed  in  the  ciipltol  insteud  of  a  bull;  the  persM 
honoured  with  it  entered  the  city  on  foot  or  on  horsa 
back,  instead  of  in  a  chariot,  attended  by  the  seriate  onlw 
his  crown  was  of  myrtle,  not  of  laurel;  and  his  dress  tm 
common  habit  of  magistrates.  In  the  triumph  the  vicW 
was  mounted  in  a  chariot,  seated  in  a  cerule  cbsm 
clothed  in  robes  embroidered  with  palm -branches;  tn 
was  conducted  to  the  capitol  with  the  sounding  of  trumj 
pets  and  the  acclamations  of  the  army  and  Ihe  people. 

The  restless  Tarquin  next  engaged  the  Latins  in  tit 
cause,  and  by  Iheir  agency  another  conspiracy  M 
formed  in  Rome;butitwas  timely  discovered  and  the  cM 
spirators  executed.  Twelve  of  the  Latin  cities  enteid 
into  alliance  against  Rome,  and  threatened  ihem  withdl 
dangers  of  an  unequal  contest;  at  Ihe  same  tiin 
that  discontents  aud  seditious  arose  among  the  towH 
populace.  In  this  juncture  the  insufficiency  of  the  corf 
sular  power,  with  the  laws  left  by  Foplicola,  wasfulH 
experienced;  and  a  scheme  was  devised  to  cheat  tllf 
people  into  a  concession  of  their  dangerous  influence,  fl 
the  election  of  a  temporary  magistrate  who  should  beflj 
the  time  superior  to  all  law,  and  unhmited  in  powol 
The  people  agreed  to  the  proposal  without  foreseeia 
the  abridgement  of  liberty  to  result  from  it;  and  I 
proved  in  many  cases  the  safety  of  the  country.  TW 
supreme  magistrate  was  called  Dictator.  No  one  cod 
be  dictator  till  he  had  been  consul.  The  duration  of  tfl 
office  was  not  lo  exceed  six  months.  The  dictator™ 
not  to  march  out  of  Italy,  lest  at  a  distance,  he  should ■ 
induced  lo  attempts  against  the  commonwealth.  9 
was  always  to  march  on  foot,  except  in  tedious  or  ban 
expeditious,  when  he  formally  asked  leave  of  the  peopi 
to  ride.  In  all  other  things  his  power  was  absolute  » 
uncontrolled.  He  might  proclaim  war,  levy  forces,  leJ 
them  out,  disband  them,  without  consulting  the  seoaM 
He  could  punish  as  he  pleased,  and  from  his  judgmei^ 
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iae  was  no  appeal.  To  mark  bis  autliority  he  had  J 
ilvajs  twenty-four  fasces  with  axei  carried  before  him^  I 
3e  was  allowed  to  create  a  chief  officer  in  the  army^  I 
mderthe  name  of  Magistrum  Equituni,  Master  of  ths  I 
Borse.  It  was  the  second  dignity  in  tbe  state,  but  I 
lasted  no  looger  than  the  dictatorship.  The  master  of  I 
the  bor&e  acted  as  Uentenanf-geDeral  to  the  dictator;  I 
butcould  do  nofbingwithout  hisexpressorder.  Wheatbs  J 
iiclBlor's  autfaority  expired,  he  was  not  obliged  to  giro  I 
uicount  of  anything  he  had  done.  In  short,  it  was  tha  J 
msstabsolute  monarchy  while  it  lasted  :  an  extraordinaiy  1 
iastilution  for  so  free  a  people;  but  it  proved  tbe  on^  J 
refngeof  the  commonwealthin  times  of  danger;  till  Sytia  I 
aniCiesar,  converting  it  into  perpetual  tyiamiy,  renderat  I 
tWname  odious;  and  after  the  death  of  tbe  latter,  a  dw  I 
oree  was  passed  forbidding  the  use  of  that  dignity  on  aaj  I 
axtoaut  whatever.  I 

Titus  Lartiits  was  first  dictator,  B.C.  493.  By  pnttio^ 
ihe  Romans  into  a  more  favourable  position,  subduing 
Ibe  seditions  of  the  people  and  levying  an  efficient  army, 
lie  obtained  a  truce  with  the  Ijatins  for  a  year,  and  then 
resigned  hts  ofDce.  In  a  census  of  Ihe  people  taken  at 
this  time  there  were  found  to  be  150,700  men  arrived  at 
the  age  of  maahood. 

U,{  the  expiration  of  the  truce  all  being  ready  for  war, 
t  dictator  was  desired,  and  the  consul  Poslhumns 
■  chosen.  The  conRict  was  begun  and  ended  by  the 
i  of  Bagiltns.  With  the  Latins  were  the  Volsoi 
iHernici,  the  family  of  Tarquin,  and  such  Romans 
lad  gone  into  exile  with  their  king.  The  Romans 
tely  prevailed ;  the  Latin  nations  submitted  to  the 
ment  of  the  senate,  and  were  received  into  friend- 
Bon  condition  of  abandoning  and  expelling  from  La- 
■  the  royal  exiles.  The  death  ofTarquinin  thenine- 
t  year  of  his  age,  ended  all  contests  on  his  acoount ; 
Psons  bad  fallen  id  the  lale  hattle,  and  none  of  his 
ttily  remained.  Rome  tbns  again  secured,  Fosthunius 
liid  down  the  dictatorship. 
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Domestic  broilswere  now  renewed;  arising,  as  uam 
from  tbe  discontents  of  the  lower  classes,  under  t' 
severe  oppressions  of  their  creditors.  This  so  fn 
quently  occurs  in  the  history,  it  is  necessary  to  exptffl 
it  more  fully.  When  a  debtor  could  not  pay,  the  credili 
had  a  right  to  put  him  in  irons  or  sell  him  as  a  slaf 
After  a  certain  number  of  summonses,  the  law  gave  d 
debtor  thirty  days  to  raise  the  sum  he  owed.  Whj 
these  were  expired,  if  the  debt  was  not  discharged, 
was  led  to  the  prrelor,  who  delivered  him  to  the  mer 
of  his  creditors.  These  bound  him  and  kept  him  in  cfatu 
for  sixty  days.  Afterwards,  for  three  successive  atari 
days,  the  debtor  was  brought  to  the  tribunal  of  the  pri 
tor;  then  a  publick  crier  proclaimed  in  the  forum  the  dfl 
for  which  he  was  detained.  It  often  happened  that  t 
rich  redeemed  the  prisoner  by  paying  his  debts.  Baf 
nobody  appeared  in  his  behalf,  the  creditor  had  therf 
right  to  inflict  the  punishment  appointed  by  law — that  I 
should  be  put  to  death,  or  sold  to  slavery  beyond  the  1 
ber.  Humanity  softened  the  execution  of  this  la^ 
the  punishment  was  changed  to  making  the  debtors  ( 
slaves  of  their  credilors,  with  right  to  imprison  them 
their  own  houses;  when  they  were  called  noxi, 
because  their  slavery  only  lasted  tilt  their  debis  we 
paid.  This  fate  was  afterwards  further  ameliorated,  ■ 
consigning  them  to  publick  imprisonment  instead  of  C) 
fining  them  in  their  creditors'  houses,  where  they  wl 
cruelly  beaten  and  ill  treated.  In  this  state  of  thiiq 
the  plebeians  being  very  generally  the  debtorsof  the| 
tricians,  whenever  the  state  was  secure  and  danger  a' 
distance,  the  rich  began  to  persecute  and  oppress  i 
poorer  classes;  and  when  wars  returned,  of  which  th 
intervals  were  never  long,  these  took  advantages  of  ti 
necessity  of  the  slate,  and  refused  to  enlist  or  meet  t 
enemy  till  their  debts  were  paid,or  something  enacted! 
their  future  protection.  At  the  time  we  are  now  apt 
of,  war  was  declared  by  the  senate  and  tbe  com 
lius   against  the  Volsci :  but  while  they  were  J 
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lied  for  the  purposjo,  a  plebeian,  loaded  with  chains, 
ed  in  the  foram.  He  was  adtanced  in  years,  tall, 
ind  pale,  his  eyes  sunk  and  his  hair  in  disorder, 
unour  and  gestures  drew  the  people  round  him; 
reQiembered  to  have  seen  him  and  to  have  served 
im  in  the  wars;  and  the  recital  of  his  misfortunes 
3ted  the  excitation  of  their  feelings  to  pity  and 
AtioQ.  He  told  them  he  was  born  free;  he  had  in 
mdrtwenty  battles  exposed  bis  life  for  his  country; 
the  last  war  with  the  Sabines,  he  had  been  hindered 
ioltivating  his  small  inheritance;  the  enemy  had 
)d  it  and  set  his  house  on  fire ;  the  necessities  of 
4  the  tribute  he  was  obliged  to  pay,  forced  him  to 
ict  debts;  the  interest  had  accumulated  to  a  large 
and  he  had  parted  with  his  inheritance  to  dis- 
I. part  of  it;  yet  the  mercy  less  creditor,  for  what 
>t  unpaid,  had  dragged  him  to  prison  with  two  of 
ildren,  and  delivered  him  over  to  his  slaves,  who 
m  bis  body  with  whips.  Throwing  off  his  garment, 
closed  at  once  the  marks  of  cruelty  on  his  body, 
e  honourable  wounds  he  had  received  in  fighting 
.  country.  This  was  sufficient  for  a  people  already 
ed  to  sedition.  Crowds  assembled  from  every 
t;  the  artificers  left  their  work,  and  the  imprisoned 
"s  escaped  in  their  chains,  still  further  exciting  the 
i;s  of  the  people;  all  who  opposed  them  were  mur- 
,  and  the  terrified  senate  escaped  with  difficulty  to 
houses.  .  Seryilius  could  scarcely  appease  the 
t  by  promises  of  redress,  and  a  proclamation  that 
zen  should  be  molested  for  debt,  till  a  further  de<» 
rom  the  senate. 
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^av6    them  their  request,  but  sent  leanness  intq 
their  souL — Psalm  cvi.  15. 

roi)  \^  promised  to  hear  the  prayers  of  his  peopl 
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There  is  no  limit  to  the  promise,  bitt  the  circumscripl 
of  onr  askitig,  and  the  measure  of  our  believing  when  H 
ask.  It  is  not  said,  for  earth  or  for  heaven  if  yoa  aik- 
for  time  or  for  eternity — it  is  written  "  Wliatsoever."  1 1 
go  then  and  intreat  for  the  desire  of  my  heart.  I  t 
believe  God  on  his  own  word  unehangeable,  and  i 
not  cease  from  petitioning  till  my  prayer  he  heard,  t 
the  desire  of  my  heart  be  granted  me.  But  stay,  ' 
rash  petitioner,  and  think  awhile.  Examine  this  tb 
thou  art  so  much  determined  on,  and  see  to  the  spirit  < 
which  thou  art  going.  One  thing  is  needful — if  it'l 
that,  go  on — there  is  no  cause  to  hesitate  or  gronndl 
doubt.  Pray  earnestly,  pray  trustingly,  and  thou  I 
certain  to  be  heard.  If  it  be  anything  else,  it  is  not  nei 
ful,  it  may  not  be  good.  Shall  I  still  insist  on  I 
heard  I  Shall  I  bring  God  under  a  necessity,  as  it  i 
of  fulfilling  his  promise  by  my  determined  pleading  a, 
and  force  him  perhaps  to  ruin  me  to  save  the  hoaoiin 
his  plighted  word  I  Ruin,  nay,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  tl 
I  seek.  How  do  I  know  that?  There  is  no  things 
earth  that  is  positively  good,  unblessed  and  unsanctifis 
of  God.  And  if  it  be  good,  it  may  not  be  good  form 
many  nn  Innoxious  draught,  a  draught  even  of  pnre  0 
water,  has  been  death  to  him  who  drank  it  unadvised! 
A.Qd  If  the  thing  be  good,  and  if  it  be  good  for  me,  ai 
sure  of  the  motive  and  the  spirit  in  which  I  ask  it  ?  I 
there  be  no  pride,  no  ambition,  no  selfishness,  no  eft 
liness  in  this  favourite  desire  of  my  heart?  This  is  bar 
be  sure  of.  And  yet  if  there  is,  acceptance  cannot  R 
a  sinful  wish.  God  will  detect  the  evil  though  I  do  il 
and  either  as  a  pitying  Father  he  must  withhold  theb< 
or  as  an  angry  Father  he  must  send  chastisement  will 
for  my  too  much  presumption.  One  way  or  other 
must  teach  me  the  unhallowed  nature  of  my  petiti 
A  denial  were  the  gentler,  kinder  way — but  then  1 
will  not  take  a  denial. — If  I  urge  that  word  which  he 
pledged  and  cannot  break,  that  promise  so  nnliin 
which  he  must  fulfil,  I  leave  him,  as  it  would  seem, 
choice  for  lenity,  and  the  alternative  is  punishment. 
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E\a  too  bold  a  venture.  I  will  ask  nothing  at  any 
e,  but  that  which  is  above  all  price.  I  will  ask 
(en,  for  1  would  reach  il  by  whatever  puth  attained — 
T  will  ask  holiness,  far  that  (oo  I  would  have,  whatever 
sorrow  come  with  it.  But  if  I  ask  any  other  thing  of 
thee,  my  Father,  I  will  not  go  from  my  knees,  till  I  have 
besought  thee  not  to  hear  me,  unless  my  desire  be  harm- 
less and  be  sinless.  So  with  thy  answer  I  shall  be  ans- 
wered any  way.  My  prayer  is  granted,  and  thy  word 
redeemed — what  would  1  more?  Nothing.  Whowonld 
have  more,  puts  himself  boldly  in  rebellious  Israel's  place. 
His  desire  may  come  if  he  persists,  and  wilh  it  such  a 
blight  upon  his  soul,  as  many  a  longer  and  a  bitterer 
pmjer  may  uot  prevail  to  ease  him  of. 

I forgat  prosperity. — Lamentations,  iii  17. 
Easily  forgotten.     When  the  days  of  prosperity  were 
here,  their  dazzling  sands  ran  on  uncounted — ^and  when 
they  were  run  out,  wnohad  kept  the  reckoning?  Engrossed 
vilb  present  ill,  the  compass  of  our  vision  narrowed,  as 
il  were,  and  circumscribed  by  the  cloud  of  sorrow  that 
is  about  us,  the  mercy  and  the  blessings  of  our  former 
jeurs  are  no  more  visible;  and  God  is  as  much  mistrusted 
as  if  no  proof  of  bis  protecting  hand  bad  ever  been  made; 
and  as  much  reproached  as  if  he  bad  not  already  ren- 
dered us  double  for  all  our  claims,  and  blessed  us  till  we 
veil  might  wonder  at  his  prodigality  of  good.     If  in  the 
I      iliij  of  adversity  we  would  consider,  look  back  and  study 
I      tlie  narrative  of  our  past  years,  we  should  find  enough  in 
I      Item  to  shame  every  fear,  and  banish  every  doubt.     We 
stiould  see  good,  even  sublunary  good  arise  out  of  every 
*eetniog  evil — dilhculties  unespecledly,  and,  as  it  is  said, 
liirtuitously  relieved — fears,  anxieties  smiled  at  for  iheir 
Kroundlessness  when  gone  by,  by  heaven's  interposing 
Jiand  gone  harmlessly.    Wesbould  see  in  all  the  retrospect 
nolbing  we  would  have  reversed,  or  blotted  out  from 
tnemory's  calendar.     And  if  from  our  childhood  upward, 
we  weighed  the  enjoyment  against  the  suffering  of  our 
VOI-.  IX.  T 
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lives,  we  should  drop  our  heads  for  shame  at  the  impl 
lience  of  our  ingratitude  under  present  sorrow, 
there  is  more  than  this  that  is  forgotten.  I  have  fot 
gotten  what  prosperity  was — I  have  forgotten  what ) 
was  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.  The  dreaming  slumber  a 
self-indulgent  ease — the  oblivions  animation  of  intoxi 
cated  spirits — sin  undreaded  and  God  neglected — thea 
perhaps,  are  the  forgotten  characters  of  my  past  prospci 
rity.  And  I  in  the  midst  of  them  was  a  seIf-loviB{ 
time-serving,  earth- fettered  slave — or  at  best  a  heartlei 
eqnivocator  between  God  and  mammon.  This  I  hai 
forgotten ;  and  I  talk  of  the  days  past,  of  seasons  ( 
revelry,  and  of  scenes  of  bliss,  as  if  they  were  the  ptu 
adise  from  which  God  in  wrath  has  driven  me.  O  ftr 
upon  such  language !  It  has  startled  me  from  the  lips  o 
Many.  Truly  they  forget  prosperity ;  and  look  I 
upon  the  banquet-house  of  sin,  where,  in  the  delirium  i 
excited  spirits,  they  played  a  losing  game,  and  atekt 
their  all,  and  must  have  lost  it,  but  for  the  compulsil 
hand  that  forced  them  thence  unwillingly — they  look  01 
from  their  dwelling  of  sadness,  upon  its  sunny,  perb^ 
its  splendid  pinnacles,  and  speak  mournfully  of  i 
they  have  lost.  Lost!  would  we  have  it  back  ags 
Do  we  so  much  forget  prosperity,  and  what  we  werei 
it,  and  what  use  we  made  of  it,  as  to  take  our  separatid 
from  its  intoxication  and  its  fetters,  for  a  loss?  N^ 
God  forbid!  We  will  never  speak  so.  There  is  no  h 
where  holiness  is  gained  and  truth  is  learned — unsanot 
fied  prosperity  is  no  loss.  We  will  be  more  careful  i 
our  words  in  these  days  of  bereavement  and  privatitn 
lest  we  offend  with  our  lips  the  love  that  has  rescnei 
not  deprived  us. 

Thou  wUt   keep  /dm  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind 

stayed  upon  thee.     ISAIAH  xxvi.  3. 

Strange,  mysterious  words — unaccredited,  unfulfiU« 

and  yet  the  words  of  God.     These  startling  fears,  tfa 

agitating  hopes,  these  anxious  calculations,  how  unttl 
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are  tbey  to  peace.  The  hard  dealiugs  of  an  iosidioiui 
anil  faitb- breaking  world — the  suggestions  of  (he  evil  oae 
poured  perpetually  into  the  soul,  against  God,  against 
truth,  against  ourselves — llie  mullnyings  of  but  half-sub- 
daed,  Tebellious  passion.  Nay,  these  very  agonies  of 
prayer,  and  earnestness  of  unsatisQed  desire  after  good 
—are  they  the  lineaments  of  peace  ?  If  perfect  peace 
be  among  the  offered  blessings  of  thy  love,  apparently 
DO  one  has  liked  it  and  taken  it  to  themselves — and 
least  of  all  can  it  be  mine,  when  my  heart  ia  thus  broken 
aod  boroB  down  by  too  much  agitated  feeling.  Is  it 
Aen  that  my  mind  is  not  stayed  on  thee  I  It  is  long 
ance  it  had  anything  else  to  stay  upon,  and  I  believed 
Uiat  all  my  help  and  all  my  hope  has  been  in  thee.  To 
thee  &rst  of  all  I  tell  my  sorrows,  and  of  thee  before  any 
I  ask  for  what  I  need.  When  I  expect,  it  is  from  thee 
—wben  I  rely,  it  is  on  thee — when  I  calculate,  it  is  on 
vbat  ihou  hast  promised  and  on  what  thou  canst  do,  the 
probabilities  of  tbis  false  world  forgotten.  And  yet  I 
am  not  at  peace.  There  is  but  one  conclusion — let  me, 
IbI  all  consider  it — God  cannot  bave  spoken  unadvisedly 
or  retract  bis  word.  It  is  the  condition,  therefore,  that 
iinnfullilled.  We  have  trusted,  but  not  enough.  We 
I  We  taken  him  to  the  partnership  of  our  affairs,  but  not 
nitted  them  wholly  to  his  keeping.  We  have  laid 
lelvea  upon  bis  paternal  bosom,  and  feared  to  fall 
tep  there,  lest  we  be  not  safe.  He  is  to  us  as  a  sus- 
d  guard,  against  whose  slumbering  we  must  keep 
ifaL  took-out,  lest  evil  break  in  upon  us  at  unawares. 
B  the  attitude  of  war — bow  should  it  bring  peace  1 
ftly  I  will  try  to  stay  myself  on  thee.  It  is  not 
Kigh  that  I  hope  in  no  other,  If  I  hope  in  thee  still 
nngly — that  I  trust  in  nothing  else,  if  I  trust  in  thee 
1  mistrustingly.  It  is  as  nothing  that  I  have  cast 
n;  every  staS*  of  earth,  if  I  am  afraid  to  lean  too 
^ilj  upon  that  which  I  have  taken  instead,  lest  it  re- 
jathehorUien,  or  prove  not  strong  enough.  This  is 
l  to  stay  myself  oa  thee — it  is  to  provide  myself 
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against  thy  nnfaitbfulriess,  and  take  measure  a 
against   tby  insaSiciency.     Perfect  my  failb,   and  | 
peace  too  will  be  perfpct,  I 

Rttcketant  k  terns.     Ephesiens  v.  16.       J 
Li  maxime  qui  doit  se  repandre  universellementJ 
tons  lea  temps,  c'est  qu'il  ne  doit  point  y  en  avoir  d"! 
tiles ;  qu'ils  entrent  lous  dans  I'ordre  et  dans  I'enchal 
ment  de  noire  salut ;  qu'ils  sont  tons  charges  de  plusit 
devoirs  que  Dieu  y  a  attaches  de  sa  propre  main  et  4 
il  doit  nous  demander  compte :  car,  depuis  les  pren^ 
instants  dp  notre  Strejusqu'au  dernier  moment  de  n 
vie,  Dieu  n'a  point  prelendu  nous  laisser  de  temps  \ 
et  qa'on  puisse  dire  qu'il  ait  abandonn6  k  notredig 
tion  ni  pour  le  perdre,     L'importance  est  de  conni 
ce  qu'il  desire  que  nous  eu  fassions.     On  y  parv: 
non  par  one  ardeur  empressee  et  inquiete,  qui  si 
plut6t  capable  de  tont  brouiller  que  de  nous  6cl)iire| 
DOS  devoirs,  mais  par  un  cceur  pur  et  droit  qui  ch« 
Dieu  dans  la  simpbcit^,  et  qui  combAl  sinc^rement  to 
les  duplicites  et  les  fausses  addresses  de  I'araour-prt 
h  mesure  qu'il  les  d^couvre:  car  on  ne  perd  pas  u 
ment  le  temps  en  ne  faisant  rien  ou  en  faisant  le ; 
mais  ou  )e  perd  anssi  en  faisant  autre  cliose  que  ce 
Ton  devrott,  quoique  ce  que  Ton  fait  soit  bon.     li 
fiommes  6lrangement  ing^nieux  ft  nous  cbercher  u 
mSmes  perp^tuellement;  et  ce  que  les  Smes  mondt) 
font  grossiferement  et  sans  se  cacher,  les  personnes 
ont  le  desir  d'etre  k  Dieu  le  font  souvent  plus  6nei 
k  la  faveur  de  quelqne  prelexte  qui,  leur  servani 
voile,  les  cmpfeche  de  voir  la  diPTormite  de  leur  coodi 
Nous  devons  tflcber  de  commencer  loutes  nos  entrepi 
dans  la  vue  de  la  pure  gloire  de  Dieu,  les  coufinueri 
dissipation,  et  les  tinir  sans  emprcssement  et  sans  in 
tience.     II  faut  bien  prendre  garde  k  ne  pas  se  Id 
accabler  par  ce  qui  vieut  du  dehors,  et  k  ne  pas  sen 
dans   la  multitude  des  occupaiions  exterieures,  qui 
qu'elles  puissent  gire.     Les  teras  libres  sont  ordia 
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nent  les  plua  donx  et  les  plos  utiles  pour  nbus-memes ; 
nous  ne  pouvons  go^re  ea  faire  ud  metileur  eniploi  que 
de  les  consacrer  it  reparer  dos  forces  dans  le  commerce 
)e  plus  ialime  avec  Dieu.  I^  priere  est  si  necessaire  «t 
est  la  source  de  tant  de  biens,  que  I'^me  qui  a  trouve  ce 
tresor  ne  peut  s'empecher  d'y  reve»ir  dfea  qu'elle  est 
laiis^e  k  elle-meme.  Fbnelon, 


THE  LISTENER— No.  Lll. 
Mr.  Listener, 
I  DARE  SAY  it  hashappened  to  you  often,  for  yon  appear 
to  he  a  considerable  wanderer,  to  pause  upon  some  emi- 
nence attained,  and  looking  back  on  the  space  you  have 
gone  over,  to  perceive  you  have  not  reached  it  by  the 
nearest  road.  You  have  climbed  hedges  where  the  gates 
stood  open — torn  yourself,  perhaps,  with  brambles, 
where  the  way  was  cleared — and  though  your  object  is 
attained  at  last,  you  have  sate  down,  wearied  and  ex- 
hausted, by  a  walk  that  might  have  been  easy  had  you 
found  the  shortest  and  the  plainest  path.  If  it  has  thus 
happened  to  you,  and  if  looking  from  that  eminence 
upon  the  way  you  came,  you  beheld  other  walkers  wea- 
rj'ing  and  wasting  themselves  with  like  mistakes — 
scrarabliug  over  obstacles  that  are  not  really  in  the  way, 
embarrassed  only  because  themselves  are  out  of  it — 
would  you  not  try  to  make  a  signal  to  them,  and  point 
ont,  if  possible,  what  you  see,  but  they  cannot,  of  the 
ground  before  you?  Exactly  such  is  my  position  in  ex- 
Mtence.  I  want  to  tell  my  story,  but  no  one  will  listen 
li  it.  I  have  made  signals  in  vain — the  walkers  are  too 
''u^T  with  their  scramble  to  observe  me.  Unless  you 
'  il!  listen  to  me,  of  which  from  your  profession  1  have 
'iiceived  a  hope,  I  have  little  chance  of  being  heard. 
!iul  yoo,  perhaps,  may  find  the  means  of  making  known 
f  atory,  and  will  be  more  attended  to  than  I  can  hope 
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Then,  Sir,  I  was  born  between  the  Thames  and  tbi 
TweAd,  and  bad  parents,  a  father  and  a  mother,  an^ 
many  relatives  beside.  Not  foreseeing  that  I  shot ' 
ever  write  my  story,  I  kept  no  memorandum  of  my  daji 
-^-journals  were  less  in  fashion  ihen  than  they  are  now- 
few,  therefore,  arc  the  incidents  of  childhood  that  I 
remember.  The  most  vivid  traces  are  of  feelings  and 
impressions  rather  than  of  events,  and  these  are  moa 
important  to  my  purpose.  The  first,  the  very  first  ihir^ 
I  remember  to  have  heard,  was  that  God  was  the  di* 
poser  of  all  things  i  the  object  of  obedience  and  of  love  j 
the  guide,  the  end  and  aim  of  niy  existence ;  in 
rison  with  whose  word,  and  the  eternal  things  with  whi(^ 
his  name  stands  connected,  the  interests  of  this  worM 
were  but  as  the  light  dust  upon  the  balance,  and  t 
opinions  of  men  but  as  the  babbling  of  ignorance  a 
folly.  Tt  was  so  explained  to  me  in  the  books  froa 
which  I  lisped  my  earliest  lesson — it  was  told  me  so  o 
my  mother  as  1  sate  upon  her  knee,  listening  to  the  (ale* 
of  Jesus'  love,  and  dropping  my  first  tears  at  the  stoi^ 
of  Jesus' sufferings.  That  the  kingdom  of  God  was  tt 
"one  thing  needful,"  to  which  all  else  was  to  be  addc 
as  subservient,  however  little  1  understood  the  position 
was,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  first  thing  ] 
knew,  the  first  that  T  believed.  As  years  advanced,  1 
heard  it  repeated  everywhere ;  I  repeated  it  daily  in  m] 
prayers,  wrote  it  in  my  themes,  learned  it  in  my  lessoni 
and  from  my  fond  and  anxious  parents,  had  it  pressed 
upon  my  mind  in  every  form  their  pious  interest  i 
welfare  could  devise.  And  in  now  looking  back  upM 
my  by-gone  years,  I  can  remember  no  period  atwbic| 
I  doubted  the  truth  of  my  earliest  lesson,  that  religiol 
was  every  thing,  and  the  world  was  nothing.  What  m 
childish  disposition  was,  I  cannot  well  remembel 
Children  seldom  look  inward  on  themselves — if  theyei 
amine  anything,  it  is  their  actions,  not  the  motives  bm 
principles  from  which  they  spring.  But  perfectly  well  I 
recollect,  there  came  one  day  to  our  house,  what  I  no*  1 
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mderstaiid,  Ihongfa  I  did  not  then,  to  be  a  professor  of 
phrenologj;  and  that  having  duly  scanned  the  propor- 
tions of  my  bead,  be  proDonnced,  among  oiany  phrases 
too  hard  for  my  retention,  that  1  had  large  Benevolence, 
at) extraordinary  developeinent  of  Love  of  Approbation, 
and  considerable  manifestation  of  Cautiousness.  I  re- 
oetnber  to  have  wondered  much  what  (his  might  mean ; 
uid  not  anderstanding  this  occult  science,  I  cannot  say  I 
know  any  better  now  than  I  did  then ;  but  I  was  com- 
forted by  hearing  it  said  tbey  were  excellent  qualilies, 
particularly  for  a  woman. 

My  parents,  need  I  say  it  after  what  has  been  already 
witten,  were  what  is  called  relig^ious  people ;  and  though 
tliejwere  numbered  with  the  dead  before  I  was  capable 
oE  lorming  an  adequate  opinion  of  the  state  of  their 
iiearii,  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  they  were  what 
Ibj  professed  to  be,  children  of  God  and  followers  of 
Clirist.  Most  of  the  people  about  us  were  of  the  same 
ciiaracter  ;  and  the  conversation  I  was  habitually  a  party 
to,  tended  to  con6rm  my  early  impression  of  tbe  supreme 
and  exclusive  importance  of  divine  things.  Exceptions, 
however,  there  most  have  been :  for  I  remember  the 
fifst  lime — it  was  not  the  last,  but  the  recurrence  never 
afterwards  excited  attention — that  the  family  retired 
vilbout  the  customary  prayers,  my  mother  explained  to 
oe  that  some  elderly  relations  being  present,  who  were 
not  used  to  such  things,  it  was  expedient  to  omit  the 
f^Drm  that  evening,  lest  it  should  disgust  them  with  reli- 
jion.  I  have  a  vague  recollection  also  of  certain  Sun- 
'iays,  when  our  customary  place  of  worship  was  changed, 
oiih  remarks  which  I  could  not  then  appreciate,  about 
'veiling  prejudice  in  the  persons  wbo  were  staying  with 
'H.  Some  memory  I  have  besides,  of  childish  wonder 
''I  things  done  upon  occasions  wbicb  were  habitually 
fTohibited  ;  and  things  omitted  under  circumstances  to 
Viiicb  the  greatest  importance  was  used  to  be  attached. 
fiul  these  things  were  not  explained  to  me ;  the  childish 
vonder  at  a  first  occurrence  wore  away;  aud  without 
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receiving  actual  instruction  to  that  purpose,  I  beoMd 
old  enough  and  wise  enough  to  perceive,  that  howe?f 
necessary  anything  may  be,  there  are  times  when  it  b 
comes  expedient  to  omit  it ;  and  however  wroDg  a  thii 
may  be,  there  will  come  occasions  by  which  it  may  I 
justified. 

To  the  things  which  immediately  concerned  myself, 
was  a  more  attentive  listener;  and  very  vivid  in  n 
memory  still  are  the  impressions  made  by  what  I  hear 
Upon  the  smaller  matters,  whether  I  was  to  be  tang) 
this  thing  or  iLat  thing,  whether  this  person  or  that  wi 
to  be  admitted  to  my  companionship,  whether  I  was  to{ 
to  this  place  or  to  that  place,  a  thousand  arguments  wei 
held  in  my  presence :  and  having  usually  an  inclinath 
to  one  side  of  every  question,  it  was  wilh  no  unintereatic 
curiosity  I  learned,  that  books  objectionable  in  a  religiol 
point  of  view,  might  be  given  me  to  improve  my  mini 
companions  decidedly  disapproved,  might  be  admittedl 
improve  my  connexions ;  and  that  a  multitude  of  thiD| 
against  which  many  a  scripture  was  quoted,  and  mal 
a  pious  argument  advanced,  and  many  an  anxious  OBf 
ration  breathed  to  heaven,  were  ultimately  determittj 
by  my  parents  to  be  expedient  for  the  future  tempoii 
welfare  of  their  child.  I  do  not  remember  that  wbi! 
these  things  were  passing,  I  thought  upon  the  first  learnd 
first  believed  maxim  of  my  childhood,  to  mark  how  tl 
one  thing  was  perpetually  yielded  to  the  many,  and  ll 
only  needful  gave  way  to  the  much  expedient.  It  worf 
have  been  well  for  me,  perhaps,  if'I  had— the  discrepant 
would  have  been  less  influential  than  the  insidious  inid 
mingling  of  motives,  whose  opposition  to  each  other  passd 
undetected  in  the  seeming  amity  of  their  combination.  * 

To  leave  smaller  things,  the  moment  came  when'^ 
must  be  decided  where  I  should  finish  my  educatioi 
Inclination,  and  my  interest  as  I  supposed,  had  noi 
changed  sides ;  I  did  not  wish  to  be  sent  from  my  indol 
gent  home ;  and  with  perceptions  thus  sharpened,  didiri 
fail  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  all  arguments  that  bore  tli 
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tay,     T  heard  the  dangers  of  school  depicted  in  colours 
exaggerated  by  maternal  fear,  and  its  advantages  weighed 
against  them  by  the  more  accurate  calculations  of  pater- 
nal solicitude.      I  could  appreciate  neither,  but  this  was 
easy  to  be  gathered — Ibe  dangers  were  to  my  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare — the   advantages  were  purely  tempo- 
ral, affecting  my  preparation  and  accomplishment  for  the 
fulure  task  of  life.     I  remembered  now  the  lessons  of 
iufancy,  and  took  courage  in  the  safe  issue  of  a  contest 
so  depending — when  to  my  suqirise  it  was  determined, 
that  all   things  considered,  I  must  go  to   school.     But 
liien  what  school  J  This  seemed  a  deeper  matter  still. 
Pious,  devoted  and  conscientious  women  keep  schools — 
(he  child  committed  to  them  of  men  they  receive  as  from 
the  hand   of  God — the  responsibility  to  the  confiding 
patem  for  their  intellectual  cultivation,  however  deeply 
felt  and  duly  answered,  is  less  than  their  responsibility 
loGodto   nurture  them  for  him.     My  mother  wished, 
my  father  would  have  liked  to  send  me  there.     But 
fhere  were  other  considerations.     There  were  schools  of 
Iiigher  name,  and  name  is  something — I  might  connect 
myself  with  genteeler  girls,  and  connexion  is  something 
—my  manners,  person  and  accomplishments  would  be 
m     more  attended  too,  and  these  are  much — I  had  my  way 
■Mmake  in  life,  and  had  better  see  something  of  it  before- 
^^■bd — by  living  in  one  sphere,  and  among  one  sort  of 
^^■ople,  I  should  get  contracted  notions — after  all,  they 
^^fcld  not  secure  for  me  the  influence  of  divine  grace; 
^^■1  by  seeing  both,  I  should  be  better  able  to  choose 
^Hnween  religion  and  the  world.     The  many  things  again 
^^Tillweighed  the  one;  and  I  was  committed  with  many 
prayers,  tears,  and  warnings,  to  the  chances  of  a  large 
tut  very  excellent  school. 
^^  From  this  time,  1  have  to  speak  but  of  my  own  cha- 
^^■Dter.     The  pionsinfluence  of  my  parents  was  withdrawn 
^^■ta  season — their  Rrst  lesson  remained,  but  [had  learned 
^loother.     The  phrases  of  my  nursery  hooks,  the  texts 
of  my  Ihemes,  were  strongly  imprinted  on  my  memory 
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still — but  I  had  accumulated  others  also.  I  had  phrases  | 
store  about  injudicious  zeal,  party  spirit,  narrow-miDdf 
preciseness.  I  had  even  some  texts  of  scripture,  importii 
that  to  tliepure  all  things  are  pure,  that  for  the  promotii 
of  good,  I  must  become  all  things  to  all  men,  and  on  i 
consideratioD  must  allow  m;  good  to  be  evil  spokeu  o 
The  counsels  of  my  parents  when  I  left  them  enforci 
my  life's  first  lesson,  their  conduct  commeaded  to  me  ii 
second,  and  I  took  both  vith  me  to  the  school.  Befot 
I  left  it,  my  careful  father  died,  and  my  mother  was  i 
married.  A  greater  degree  of  independence  arose  tor 
out  of  this  circumstance,  and  I  became  thenceforth  re 
ponsible  for  myself. 

My  first  surprise  at  school  wa:^  my  own  popularil 
The  teachers  declared  my  pious  disposition,  my  atteoCii 
to  religious  duties,  and  love  of  my  bible,  to  be  an  e 
ample  to  the  whole  house — my  very  presence  in  it  wet 
blessing.  Thegirls  declared  they  never  saw  areligious  pe\ 
son  so  liberal  as  Miss  S. — though  she  was  a  methodt 
she  was  always  agreeable  and  full  of  fun;  andhowbeit  ti 
ther  particular  in  some  things,  never  thought  others  wroo 
—if  all  religious  people  were  hko  her,  the  world  would  bi 
very  soon  converted.  To  complete  my  felicity,  thegoi 
erness  wrote  home  to  my  confiding  parents,  that  my  pio^ 
regularity  was  only  surpassed  by  the  soundness  of  my  jud| 
ment,  and  the  conciliating  sweetness  of  my  disposltiof 
No  demagogue  of  a  faction,  who  suddenly  feels  upon  hi 
brow  the  pressure  of  a  crown  he  never  so  much  i 
dreamed  of  a  pretension  to,  has  set  about  to  preserve  i 
with  more  determined  assiduity,  than  I  my  new  fonn 
reputation  of  judicious  piety.  It  became  my  motto,  iQ 
key-note,  my  by-word — I  wrote  it  upon  my  heart,  an 
bound  it  upon  my  bosom.  How  I  earned  and  how  I  kep 
it,  mayltellf  Myiutentionsmighthavebeencalledgood 
in  so  much  as  I  certainly  intended  to  convert  the  whal 
house — and  I  fully  expected  it  moreover.  "  Religion,! 
I  said  to  myself,  "is  altogether  lovely,  and  if  jnsd; 
presented    must    attract    admiration— the   approbal 
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siown  for  mine  is  a  proof  of  it.  It  is  a  pily  reli^ous 
people  do  not  try  to  recommeud  it  by  being  more  agree- 
^!e.  If  they  would  but  be  more  conciliating,  and  not 
make  themselves  particular  in  trifles,  tbere  would  not  be 
talf  the  opposition  there  is.     Nobody  takes  offence  at 

Iifij  religion — on  the  contrary,  they  respect  me  for  it, 
becanse  I  do  not  oflend  their  prejudices  by  injudicious 
opposition.  And  then  what  opportunity  I  have  of  infln- 
eneing  them,  and  leading  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  Certainly,  pious  people  are  very  injudicious. 
Onr  Saviour  mixed  himself  with  ail  sorts  of  people,  con- 
sulted their  feelings,  and  adapted  his  discourse  to  their 
feelings  and  prejudices  with  kindness  and  forbearance — 
so  fid  the  apostles  also — it  ia  a  pity  we  are  not  more  like 
ihem." 

Afler  this  manner  were  my  reflections  at  this  period. 
It  IS  remarkable  it  never  once  occurred  to  rae  that  Jesus 
and  bis  apostles  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  the  suffrages 
of  the  world.  I  did.  Every  bodj  wished  they  were  as 
gaoA  as  I  was — every  body  confessed  their  errors  and 
doubts  to  me — every  body  borrowed  my  books,  and 
asted  my  opinion,  and  courted  my  approbation.  What 
I  said  to  them,  it  is  impossible  now  to  remember — a  few 
liflrliculars  only  I  can  recall.  When  piety  was  spoken 
of  as  eccentric,  gloomy,  unamiable,  I  smiled  unwillingly, 
3ud  then  turned  grave,  and  sighed,  and  confessed  it  was 
'n  be  sure  a  pity  that  good  people  were  so  injudicious — 
I  dishked  extremes  as  much  as  they  did,  religion  was 
Ml  meant  to  make  people  gloomy  and  particular — I  did 
lui  recommend  such  examples — but  then  all  pious  people 
^ire  not  so — and  the  conversation  ended  in  my  com- 
1  iiions  wishing  all  were  like  me — of  course  I  wished  so 
'■"u.    When  we  spoke  of  the  amusements  and  practices 

tlhe  world,  I  had  to  be  sure  my  opinions — but  then 
Aid  not  condemn  all  who  differed  from  me — much 
Usance  must  be  made  for  those  who  were  differently 
^oght  up— and  after  all,  it  was  a  pity  (oo  much  impor- 
■''e  *as  attached  to  outward  things,  when  God  lool 


odI^  at  the  heart :  and  this  talk  ended  with  every 
wishing  their  conduct  as  good  as  mine,  and  taking 
f  rt  in  the  assurance  that  at  least  their  hearts  were 
IfoD  the  other  hand  we  spoke  of  doctrines — for  young 
as  we  were,  there  was  no  lack  of  controversy — I  was  ob- 
liged to  soften  the  triutnph  better  instruction  secured  to 
me,  by  admitting  that  truly  it  did  not  so  much  siga 
what  one  believed — 1  was  not  so  uucbarilable  as  to 
pose  every  creed  wrong  but  mj  own — if  only  our  con^ 
honoured  our  profession,  it  did  not  perhaps  signify:  I 
then  tbey  wished  they  could  argue  as  well  as  I  did ; 
since  they  acted  up  to  their  belief,  it  was  all  the  sami 
the  sight  of  God. 

All  this  time,  be  it  known,  I  did  not  believe  a  w 
of  what  I  said  :  I  thought  I  was  the  only  religious  ] 
son  in  the  house,  and  that  all  the  rest  were  wrong;  i 

■  when  at  home  in  the  vacations,  I  deeply  bewailed 
darkness  and  irrelieion  of  my  companions.  But  Itdj 
did  to'  recommend  myself^for  religion's  sake,  of  cob 
— assured  that  all  must  love  the  representation  of  the 
ligion  of  Christ,  copied  from  his  example,  without 
extrdvagance  men  have  mixed  with  it.  It  never  occul 
to  me  Ibat  they  had  not  loved  the  original.  They  lo 
me.  Nor  was  my  conduct  less  judicious^tban  my  spet 
I  misspent  my  sabbaths  that  I  might  not  seem  bigotta 
forms — ^joined  iu  every  unholy  jest,  that  I  might  not  M 
austere — gave  into  their  habits,  that  I  might  not  ■< 
particular,  concealed  my  religions  exercises,  that  I  ni 
not  seem  ostentatious.  Eventually  1  found  out  it  was  i 
easy  to  be  religious  in  one's  heart,  without  being  pi 
cular ;  and  when  at  the  end  of  three  years,  I  was  al 

■  to  return  home,  I  heard  my  governess  tell  somebod 
was  amazingly  improved ;  the  peculiarities  of  my  e 
education  had  worn  off  from  mixing  with  olber  girls, 
she  thought  I  might  now  make  some  figure  in, 
world,  if  old  associations  were  not  renewed  at  bo 
My  surprise  to  find  myself  thus  estimated  as  the  reed 
instead  of  the  communicator  of  improvement,  wai 
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abated  bj  oyerhearing  my  companions  speak  of  mo  as  a 
dear  sweet  girl— rather  too  much  of  a  methodist  when  I 
came  first — but  they  had  cured  me  of  all  that — and  really 
BOW  they  did  not  see  that  in  any  thing  essential  I  was 
different  from  others — except  perhaps  a  few  odd  notions 
which  did  not  signify,  since  I  kept  them  to  myself.  So, 
after  all  my  pains,  it  was  1  it  seemed  who  was  amended. 
1  felt  humiliated  by  the  discovery,  and  was  glad  to  take 
refuge  in  those  tests  of  scripture  which  describe  the  re- 
jection of  pious  counsel  by  the  children  of  ungodliness. 

I  must  be  brief,  and  it  is  time  that  I  be  serious.  I  en- 
tered into  the  world.  But  what  vas  Ihe  world  to  me? 
There  is  but  one  thing  needful — I  could  neither  mend  it 
nor  be  hurt  by  it,  since  neither  its  interests  nor  opi:nonB 
were  anything  compared  with  eternity  and  the  things 
of  God.  In  this  conviction  I  began  my  womanhood, 
ml  bad  begun  my  life,  I  was  cured  of  my  cxpecta- 
lioa  to  convert  the  world,  and  took  up  instead  of 
il  a  persuasion  that  the  world  could  not  be  mended. 
I  had  scripture  still  on  my  side — it  was  injudicious  to 
cast  my  pearl  before  swine — I  must  be  religious  for 
myself,  and  keep  it  to  myself,  and  let  the  world  take 
its  course.  The  world  took  its  course — well  had  I 
taken  mine  :  but  though  my  point  was  plain  before  me, 
the  way  to  it  was  obscured  by  a  thousand  intervening 
ubjects:  and  by  some  strange  anomaly,  the  one  impor- 
tant interest  never  came  to  be  weighed  against  the 
utters  of  indifference,  but  it  grew  light  on  the  balance 

i  overborne. 

^And  now,  Mr.Lislener,  afler  five  and  thirty  years  of 
Iponsible  existence,  pausing  on  my  course  to  look 
tend  me,  what  do  I  perceive  ?  I  have  passed  applauded 
i  beloved,  where  ihe  best  and  holiest  of  men  have 
I  used  to  be  derided  and  despised.  That  which 
Is  pure  original  had  no  loveliness  in  it  that  we  should 
pite  il,  in  my  transcendent  copy  of  it  has  had  the  smile 
i  »PVfobulion  from  ihe  wise  and  from  the  vain.  Thai 
pnuh  ooat  its  first  professors  the  loss  of  all  things,  has 
*0L.  \X.  C 
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stances  of  his  creatures,  atid  judges  fbem  accordinj^ 
I  always  intended  to  make  religion  my  chief  objet 
it  so  happened  that  I  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
stances. 

I'faus,  day  after  day,  day  after  day  went  by,    Tl 
not  it  was  an  easy,  unobstructed  path.     On  the  contri 
there  never  was  a  day  but  my  conscience  needed  lo 
appeased  for  equivocation  of  opinion  and  compromise 
principle — the  words  judicious,  expedient,  conciliatoi 
indifferent,  non-essential,  were  in  perpetual  requiail 
to  reconcile  me  to  myself.     And  difficuittei 
O  what  a  tangled  web  we  weaye, 
When  first  we  praclise  to  deceive — 
the  world,  myself,  and  God — I  had  undertaken  to  plei 
all,  and  as  each  stood  opposed  to  the  other,  it  cou|d  od 
be  done  by  all-deceiving.     A  thousand  opinions  I  asks 
and  controversies  held,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  do  thing) 
which  to  have  left  undone  would  have  ended  all  contn 
versy.      To  a  thousand  painful  struggles  and  arduoi 
contrivances  I  was  driven,  to  reconcile  the  word  of  Go 
with  the  opinions  of  men,  when  to  have  chosen  betwed 
them  would  have  made  the  path  of  duly  plain.    Yel 
after  year,  year  after  year  went  on.     If  any  would  kno! 
the  result,  listen,  and  I  will  tell  that  too. 

The  sun  is  in  the  horizon.    There  are  clouds  about 
that  did  not  obscure  the  brightness  of  its  meridian.    Tl 
vigour  of  life  is  exhausted  and  the  activities  of  health 
decayed.     The  spirits  have  lost  the  zest  of  being,  and 
quick  interests  of  fresh-born  lile.    The  greater  part,p0 
haps  the  whole  of  life  is  gone,  and  all  that  I  have  ^ 
of  it,  is  to  have  proved  at  last  what  I  knew  at  first,  tlM 
"  one  thing  is  needful"  and  all  else  is  vain.    I  have  prov« 
it,  because  all  other  happiness  has  evaded  me — becaod 
all  other  favour  has  discontented  me — because  my  eji 
bns  not  been  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  my  ear  with  hearinj 
— because  I  have  taken  of  earth's  joys,  and  found  the! 
earth  I  iness,  of  earth's  cares  and  found  their  uselessne^ 
and  seeu  both  absorbed  in  the  prospect  of  eternity.    B"* 
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this  which  I  have  expended  fifty  years  iir  leaniiog,  is  no 

more  than  the  first  thing  I  was  told,  the  first  thing  I 

bdie?ed.    Meantime,  those  whom  my  conniyance  encoo- 

raged  in  their  choice  of  earth,  are  gone  to  abide  the 

prierence  in  eternity.     Those   whom  I  might  have 

mned  and  did  not,  are  bitterly  gathering  the  fmits  of 

ftnr  mistake.    They  whom  f  disowned  and  defamed 

far  the  world^s  sake,  are  in  mansions  of  glory  at  their 

6of  8  right  hand.     They  for  whose  sake  I  did  it,  have 

forgotten  me,  bat  are  using  still  the  pleas,  and  snbter- 

[     foges,  and  accommodations  I  taag^t  them.     And  the 

lH)ttr8  that  I  have  sufiered  to  pass  in  mischievous  discourse 

vhich  a  word  of  disapprobation  might  have  checked,  can 

iiAver  be  purchased  back.    And  the  days  of  ungodly 

^OBpromise  are  more  than  the  days  that  remain  for  devo- 

Wiess  to  God.    And  now  when  I  would  persuade  any 

^to  decision,  they  answer  me  that  I  did  not  always 

^itk  so.    And  when  I  speak  with  any  one  of  the  inferi- 

^  of  earthly  things,  they  answer  that  it  is  indeed  very 

^me-^but  unhappily  we  none  of  us  think  so :  and  though 

^  heart  disclaims  the  ungodly  fellowship,  conscious 

liemory  seals  my  lips.    And — worse  consequence  than 

*U!-^He  to  whom  I  was  devoted  at  my  birth,  in  whose 

ii&iDe  I  was  brought  up,  whom  at  my  entrance  on  life  I 

l^ed  myself  to  serve — He  to  whose  gracious  bidding  I 

^swered  **  I  go,"  but  went  not — He  has  had  nothing  of 

n^yet  but  treachery,  equivocation,  doubt,  undecided 

peference,  cavil  and  evasion — and  nothing  remains  to 

offer  him  but  the  diminished  capacities  of  a  few  dimin- 

"*ed  years. 
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SERIES    OF    ESSAYS    ON    THE    SUBJECT    O^ 
ARCHITECTURE. 

ESSAY  THE  NINTH. 


The  Composite  Order — The  Cartatides. 
Though  it  is  the  custom  now  to  name  tbe  Orders  t 
Architecture  as  five,  there  were  properly  no  more  thai 
three.  The  Tascan,  as  we  have  before  observed,  wfL 
probably  but  a  corrupt  imitation  of  the  Doric. 
Composite  was  certainly  but  a  barbarous  iutermixture  < 
Ionic  and  Corinthian,  introduced  in  the  latter  days  of  ill 
Roman  Empire, 

The  practice  of  tbe  Greeks  was  confined  to  three  o. 
and  it  is  observable  that  the  most  perfect  example  0 
each  kind  is  to  be  found  within  the  walU  of  tbe  se 
city,     Tbe   majestic   grandeur  of  the  Parthenon, 
chaste  elegance  of  tbe  Erectbeum,  and  the  beautiful  ai 
splendid  decoration  of  the  Choragic  Monument  and  c 
the  columns  of  Adrian,  which  are  sapposed  to  be  ttJ 
ruins  of  tbe  temple  of  Jopiter  Olympus,  arc  alike  unil 
vailed  in  their  several  characters  of  excellence. 

As,   however,   (he   Composite  or  Roman   is  alw 
ranked  among  the  ancient  orders,  it  is  necessary  i 
should  present  a  specimen  of  it,  Plate  9.     The  desire  a 
introducing  something  new,  probably  induced  the  F 
mans    thus    to    intermix    tbe    Ionic    and  Corintbian;!^ 
uniting  with  the    proportions    and    ornaments   of  \ 
Corinthian,   the   Volutes   and    Denteles  of  the  Ion 
The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  Composite  is  tbe  omissi(| 
of  the   upper  row    of  leaves  in  the  capital,   and 
introduction    into    it    of    the    angular    Ionic    Volnl 
There  are  many  examples  remaining  in  Rome,  i 
show  the  estimation  in  which  this  order  was  held  I 
la  their    triumphal   arches    it   was    often   iutroducej 
an  excellent  example  of  the  order  is  tbe  triumphal  a 
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of  VeispasiaBr  and  Titas.  In  modern  Composite,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  column  iu  twenty  modules ;  that  of  the 
entablatare  five  modules* 

There  was  a  kind  of  ornamental  building  among  thp 
Greeks,  in  which  the  representation  of  the  human  figure, 
termed  Cariatides,  is  substituted  for  columns,  to  support 
the   entablature.    Though  known  in  the  best  ages  of 
Grecian  Architecture,  the  use  of  the  Cariatides  does  not 
fleem  to  have  generally  prevailed,  or  to  have  been  much 
esteemed.    It  seems  likely  they  were  derived  from  Egypt, 
as  in  that  country  columns  are  frequently  seen  with  the 
representation  of  female  heads  by  way  of  capitals ;  and 
in  the  Memnonium  at  Thebes,  the  epistylia  are  supported 
by  figures  of  men  instead  of  columns.     Of  this  Egyptian 
style  we  gave  an  example  in  Plate  3.     Only  two  speci- 
mens of  this  style  are  known  to  have  existed  in  Greece. 
One,  perhaps  the  earliest  of  the  kind,  was  the  Persian 
Portico  at  Sparta,  an  edifice  much  celebrated  in  ancient 
times,  but  of  which  the  ruins  are  not  now  to  be  found. 
It  was  erected  shortly  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes ;  the 
architrave  was  upheld  by  sculptured  figures  habited  in 
the  loose  drapery  and  flowing  robes  of  the  Asiatics; 
among  them  were  the  portraits  of  individuals,  for  those 
of  Gobrias  and  Mardonius  are  particularly  mentioned. 
The  other  specimen  of  Cariatides  is  a  Portico  of  the  Pan- 
droseum  at  Athens,  where  the  representation  of  female 
figures  support  an  entablature. 


CONVERSATIONS  ON  GEOLOGY. 


CONVERSATION  XXVIII. 


Jjdarine  and  Fruhrwater  Formations — Mammoth — Mastodon, 

Mrs.  L. — Our  subject  to-day  is4he  series  of  deposits 
above  the  London  Clay,  usually  spoken  of  as  the  Marine 
and  Fresh-water  Formations,  alternating  frequently  with 
each  other. 
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Mat. — I  suppose  there  Is  reason  for  their  being  1 
called.  I 

Mrs.  L. — Tbe  appellation  arises  from  tbeappearan 
of  these  beds  having  been  successively  formed  by  ti 
inundation  of  fresh  and  salt  water  alternately  ^  anopini 
founded  on  the  organic  remains  they  have  deposite 
which  are  said  to  be  of  land  and  sea  animals  separata 
As  theso  inuodatioDs  have  never,  I  believe,  been  i 
serted  to  be  universal,  though  a  remarkable  pheenomeW 
they  are  by  no  means  improbable.  But  one  univeC 
deluge  has  been  recorded ;  but  this  by  no  means  forbri 
the  belief  of  many  partial  inundations  of  certain  distria 
too  unimportant  to  be  entered  in  the  records  of  creatii 
and  wanting  of  other  bands  to  register  their  devastatioi 
Some  geologists  have  indeed  disputed  the  fact,  allegi 
that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  with  certainty  betw( 
the  products  of  salt  water  and  fresh.  Upon  the  pres< 
received  opinions,  however,  among  the  best  antboritii 
they  stand  distinguished :  if  there  is  any  doubt,  furd 
discoveries  may  decide  it. 

Of  the  Fresh-water  Formation,  the  only  certain  tra* 
found  in  England,  are  contained  in  the  Clay  Basin  of  t 
Isle  of  Wight.  "These  are  found  in  what  is  call 
Headon  Hill,  on  the  north-western  coast  of  that  islad 
where  the  action  of  the  sea  has  laid  open  the  extraoH 
nary  circumstances  of  its  formation,  shewing  that: 
consists  of  alternate  deposits  by  salt  and  fresh  water,  V 
evidence  of  which  rests  on  the  decided  characters  of  tl 
shells  foundimbedded ;  in  one  of  these  strata  they  are  qni 
entire ;  whence  it  is  argued,  that  considering  their  tbi 
ness  and  extreme  liability  to  injury,  they  must  have  livl 
in  the  very  place  now  occupied  by  the  strata  which  i| 
close  them.  These  strata  do  not  lie  in  a  hollow,  but 
hill  ^  it  is  nevertheless  concluded  this  hill  must  have  bel 
the  bottom  of  a  fresh-water  lake.  But  in  this  hill  tha 
are  two  strata  of  fresh-water  shells,  separated  by  one  via 
belongs  to  the  Marine  Formation,  whence  it  is  concludf 
that  this  bill  must  have  been  twice  within  the  bosom  I 
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a  fresh-water  lake,  and  between  the  periods  been  covered  <  ■ 
wilh  salt  water.  To  these  separate  deposits  the  name  1 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Fresb-water  Formations  has  been  J 
^vea.  We  shall  speak  of  them  together,  keeping  i 
miud  that  the  Marine  Formation  is  between  them,  whieh  ] 
we  jball  examine  afterwards. 

Mat, — I  conclade  these  beda  are  not  of  very  soH£ 
substances,  as  I  observe  tbe  beds  generally  become  lesV'J 
solid,  as  they  are  more  recent. 

Mrs.  L. — The  Ewgiish  beds  of  these  formations  may^  I 
be  considered  generally  as  consisting  of  Marie,  Argilli^ 
ceous  Limestone,  and  Sand,  crossed  by  veins  of  Calca-  ' 
leoiis  Spar.  The  beds  of  France  are  described  as 
iometimes  lender  and  friable,  as  Chalk  or  Marie,  at  other 
limes  very  hard  and  solid,  even  to  admit  of  being 
wAed  aud  polished.  The  English  Formation  does  not 
M]ilaJn  beds  of  Gypsum,  which  in  France  are  numerous, 
*ith  remains  in  them  of  iinkoown  quadrupeds  and  birds. 

In  Headoo  Hill  the  Lower  Fresh-water  Formation 
consists  of  beds  of  sandy,  calcareous,  and  argillaceous 
Uarles,  withmoreorlessof  a  brown  coaly  matter.  Some 
oHbem  seem  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  fragments 
offresh-wafer  shells,  many  of  which  are  sufficiently  eatire 
til  ascertain  their  species.  There  is  a  sand  beneath  that 
i*krgely  used  in  making  glass:  and  in  some  parts  quar- 
riwof  this  formation  were  formerly  dng  for  building, 
"he  thickness  is  at  some  places  above  GO  feet. 

Tte  Upper  Fresh-water  Formation  in  the  same  hill 
i>nf  a  yellowish  white  Marie,  and  every  where  contains 
b-water  shells  in  abundance,  together  with  seeds  of 
■  flattened  oval  form,  and  parts  of  insects,  without  any 
k^ixture  whatever  of  marine  exuviee.  Many  quarries 
rfk  are  open,  and  afford  excellent  stone.  In  the  neigh- 
^Drhood  of  Paris,  this  formation  contains  the  larger 
'pecimeos  of  organic  remains — trunks  of  trees,  bones  of 
Elephants,  of  Oxen,   B,eln-deer,  and  other  mammalia. 

Amnb. — Are  these  of  species  stillexisting? 

EtLB.  L. — I  believe  they  are  so  in  part — we  shall 
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speak  more  of  them  hereafter.     We  have  now  to  notit 
the  Marine  Formations,     These  are  found  both 
London  and  Isle  of  Wight  Basins,  in  the  latter  l;i| 
between  the  fresh-water  deposits.     This  bed  also  may 
well  stadied  in  Headon  hill.     It  appears  about  half-w 
up  the  cliff,  and  is  separated  by  a  thin  coat  of  sand  frw 
the  fresh-water  bed  above  it :  the  thickness  is  above  30 
feet.     The  shells  are  so  numerous  they  may  be  gathered 
by  baadfuls,  and  are  extremely  perfect ;  some  of  them 
can  scarcely   be  distinguished  from  recent  shells.    I 
Bramble  Chine,  there  is  a  large  bed  of  Oyster  Shells,  tl 
greater  part  of  which  are  locked  in  each  other  in  t 
natural  way,  agreeing  in  this  and  other  respects  with  t 
Upper  Marine  Formation  of  the  Paris  Basin. 

The  beds  of  this  formation  at  Bagsbot  contain  stonei 
hard  as  to  require  blasting  with  gunpowder — of  w 
are  the  Druid-stones  of  Stonehenge,  the  largest  of  whii 
exceed  seven  feet  in  breadth,  three  in  thickness,  el 
fifteen  in  height.  Windsor  Castle  is  huilt  of  it.  In  ti 
neighbourhood  of  Harwich  its  beds  consist  of  san 
gravel  and  shells.  Among  these  are  a  few  only  that  a 
now  lost  or  belong  to  distant  seas ;  the  greater  numb 
seem  to  be  the  same  as  are  found  recent.  In  this  b« 
and  among  the  gravel  and  shells  are  frequently  fom 
fossil  bones,  which  possess  some  striking  peculiaritic 
They  are  seldom  more  than  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  tt 
in  width,  and  twelve  in  length,  always  of  a  flat  fom 
and  generally  marked  with  indentations.  Their  coloi 
is  of  a  lighter  or  darker  brown,  occasioned  by  impi^ 
nation  with  iron,  from  which  also  they  have  receivi 
weight  and  solidity;  and  from  being  rolled,  have  acqnire 
a  degree  of  polish,  and  ring  when  struck  by  a  hard  bodj 
These  specimens.washedoutof  the  stratum,  are  frequent 
found  on  the  beach  at  Harwich.  To  what  animal  the  hoi 
belonged  is  not  known,  but  a  large  fossil  tooth,  probab^ 
of  the  Mammoth,  was  a  few  years  ago  found  at  HarwicI 

Anne. — 1  have  often  heard  of  the  Mammoth:  bnt 
do  not  know  correctly  what  it  b. 
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Mrs,  L. — It  may  be  considered,  1  believe,  as  the 
fossil  name  for  the  Elephant,  of  which  species  have  beeo 
foand  fossilized  different  from  any  at  present  known  to 
exist.  I  think  too  the  name  of  Mammoth  has  been  ap- 
plied by  some  geologists  to  that  extraordinary  animal, 
reserabhng:  an  Elephant,  called  Mastodon.  Though 
^lied  to  the  Elephant,  it  is  considered  a  distinct  genus, 
of  which  no  living  species  Las  been  found  ;  of  the  fossil 
genas,  five  species  Lave  been  distinguished.  This  animal 
seems  to  have  been  between  the  Elephant  and  the  Hippo- 
potamus, equal  in  size  to  the  former,  and  in  some  parts 
fsceeding  it.  It  appears  to  have  had  a  trunk  and  tusks 
lie  the  former,  and  teeth  like  the  latter,  whence  it  is  In- 
terred to  have  been  herbiverous.  Great  abundance  of 
■bese  remains  Lave  been  found  in  America,  and  some  on 
Ite  continent  of  Europe. 

Aa  we  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  series  of 
regular  Strata,  though  we  have  yet  to  examine  the 
illuvial  Deposits,  and  the  volcanic  and  other  occasional 
rods,  I  propose  to  give  you  in  our  plate  the  copy  of  a 
itrtiwing  illustrative  of  the  strata  and  their  organic  con- 
teals,  that  jonr  memory  may  be  assisted  by  thus  seeing^ 
tliem  together;  but  you  are  not  to  consider  this  as  th^'l 
actual  representation  of  any  particular  tract  of  country,, 
1  have  told  you  that  everywhere  some  strata  are  wanting  j  i 
lliough,  wherever  they  are  found,  they  occur  in  the  se 
relative  position. 


lERIES  OF  FAMILIAR  CONVERSATIONS 

ON  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

CONVERSATION  XXVI, 

CLASS  VERT£Ba*T4— SUB-CLASS  Birds. 
I  Wemal  structure,  singing,  hearing,  sight,  ioach,  taste, 
smell,  and  migrations. 
Papa.— In  our  last  conversation,  we  were  noticing 
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some  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  birds,  which  adm^ 
rably  fit  them  for  iuhabitiug  the  air.  There  are  othta 
siugularilies  in  their  history,  which  are  equally  deaerviiw 
of  attention. 

Henry. — Their  internal  structure  must  differ  wid^ 
from  that  of  either  quadrupeds  or  fishes.  ^ 

Papa. — It  does.  In  the  first  place,  the  (esophagus 
or  tube  through  which  food  is  conveyed  from  the  rnouU 
to  the  stomach,  is  not  situated,  as  it  is  in  other  animalfl, 
exactly  iu  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  but  a  little  to  t 
right  side :  so  that  when  the  neck  is  much  bent,  as  it^ 
in  most  birds  when  they  feed,  especially  in  wafer-foi 
it  does  not  take  the  same  degree  of  flexure,  but  falls! 
to  the  right,  and  enables  the  animal  to  swallow  mc 
easily.  The  form  of  the  oesophagus  varies  according: 
the  habits  of  the  bird,  and  the  nature  of  the  food 
which  it  subsists.  In  the  rapacious  birds,  and  tb 
which  live  ou  fish,  it  is  of  great  capacity  throughout  t 
whole  length,  geuerally  exceeding  iu  width  the  stoms 
itself;  Bo  that  it  not  only  enables  them  to  gulp  dot 
their  prey  whole,  but  answers  the  purpose  of  a  repositoi 
for  it,  and  thus  counterbalances  the  disadvantaf^es 
from  their  precarious  means  of  subsistence.  The  bero 
the  cormorant,  the  spoonbill  and  others,  will  devour 
much  fish  at  once  as  will  be  sufiScient  to  support  tll< 
for  a  considerable  time  :  and  an  owl  is  often  obliged 
subsist  for  days  or  weeks  upon  a  rat  or  a  mouse,  whil 
being  swallowed,  is  conveyed  by  degrees  into  the  i 
mach,  until  the  whole  is  digested. 

Henry. — Is  not  the  pelican  an  instance  of  thedila 
tion  of  the  oesophagus  which  you  are  speaking  of! 

Papa. — Yes,  a  most  remarkable  one.  In  all  piscil 
rous  birds,  the  oesophagus  is  most  capacious  at 
commencement,  or  next  the  jaws ;  but  in  (he  pelican" 
dilates  into  a  kiud  of  pouch,  which,  when  complel 
filled,  is  capable  of  containing  (en  quarts  of  water.  ' 
pelicau  derives  a  double  advantage  from  this  enlai 
ment ;  for  it  enables  it  to  provide  a  supply  of  food 
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water  for  future  necessity,  and  to  carry  Donrishment  to 
ilifonn^,  uatil  they  can  acquire  it  for  themsetves.  In 
disgoi^ng  the  food  for  her  family,  Ibe  parent  presses  the 
l»llom  of  the  sack  against  her  breast,  and  thus  discharges 
its  contents ;  from  which,  probably,  arose  the  absurd 
fible  of  her  opening  her  breast,  and  feediog  her  young 
with  her  blood.  A  provision  of  the  same  kind  has  been 
observed  in  the  bustard.  In  this  animal  there  is  a  mem- 
iiranoDs  bag,  extending  for  some  way  down  the  forepart 
of  liie  neck ,  capable  of  containing  seven  qnarls  of  water, 
[l  cam  manic  ate  9  with  the  mouth,  by  means  of  an  aper- 
tare  beneath  the  tongue.  The  bustard  is  said  to  use 
this  pouch  as  a  temporary  reservoir  of  water,  from  which 
it  supplies  the  female  during  the  period  of  incubation, 
tod  likewise  the  young  brood  until  they  can  move  from 
lie  nest.  It  is  also  occasionally  employed  as  a  means 
of  defence.  It  is  related,  that  at  Morocco,  where  it  is 
uiual  to  fly  the  hawk  at  the  bustard,  the  latter  has  been 
luown  lo  eject  the  water  contained  in  this  sack  at  his 
opponenl,  and  thereby  to  baffle  him  in  the  pursuit. 

The  crop,  or  craw,  is  a  term  applied  to  another  species 
"f  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus  of  birds,  in  which  their 
food  is  received  and  detained  until  it  has  undergone  a 
ptocess  which  fits  it  for  digestion  in  the  stomach.  The 
~  iBOit  singular  kind  of  crop  is  the  double  one  found  in  the 
pigeon  genus.  The  pigeon  requires  it  moro  capacious 
IIhd  any  other  granivorous  bird,  both  because  its  food 
Ueds  long  maceration,  and  because  the  young,  and  even, 
W  some  occasions,  the  female  draw  their  subsistence 
I  from  this  repository. 

Henry. — Do  not  pigeons  secrete  a  kind  of  milk  for 
PI  nourishment  of  their  young  I 

'Papa. — Yes;  a  milky  fluid  is  secreted  from  the  crop 
llf  the  parents,  with  which  when  their  young  ones  are 
iifst  hatched,  they  feed  them.  As  they  grow  older,  the 
ronsistency  of  this  fqpd  continues  to  increase,  till  they 

9  strong  enough  to  shift  for  themselves, 

I&.NNA. — What  is  the  gizzard  of  fowls,  Papa? 
BfOL.  IX. 
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Papa. — The  gizzard  is  one  form  of  the  sfomaclu 
There  ia  a  very  great  variety  with  respect  to  the  slrue* 
ture  of  the  stomach  in  birds :  in  some,  as  the  swan,  tba 
goose,  the  duck,  the  common  fowl,  the  turkey,  andafei 
others,  it  is  a  true  gizzard ;  in  others,  as  the  heron,  tb 
eagle,  the  cormorant,  &c.  it  isaaimplemembraDousbag^ 
but  in  by  far  the  greater  number,  it  is  an  intermedial 
structure  between  the  muscular  gizzard  and  the  men 
bran 0 us  stomach. 

The  gizzard  of  a  fov\  is  a  machine  of  no  ordinary 
powers.  In  its  action  it  resembles  a  mill,  and  its  us' 
xeems  to  be  to  griud  the  corn  for  digestion.  It  wil 
speedily  reduce  glass,  and  other  brittle  substances  t 
powder;  even  metals  and  precious  stones  have  bee 
found  indented  after  passing  through  it.  The  Abb 
Spalianzani  introduced  into  the  gizzard  of  the  turkey  aij 
the  common  fowl  leaden  balls,  armed  in  the  one  il 
stance  with  twelve  sharp  needles,  and  in  the  other,  s4 
with  as  many  lancet  points.  Upon  destroying  the  bir^ 
eighteen  hours  afterwards,  the  needles  and  lancets  wei 
found  broken  olf,  and  marks  of  impression  appearo 
even  upon  (he  balls  themselves;  and  what  is  considered'^ 
still  more  extraordinary,  the  coats  of  the  gizzard  were 
perfectly  unhurt. 

Henry. — How  do  yon  account  for  such  wonderful 
powers  of  trituration  ? 

Papa. — They  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  from  the 
immense  strength  which  is  obtained  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  gizzard,  and  the  horny  con- 
sistence of  its  inner  coat;  and,  in  a  still  greater  decree, 
from  the  great  number  of  small  stones  or  pebbles  whieli 
every  gizzard  contains.  The  size  of  the  stones  is  pi 
portioned  to  that  of  the  bird ;  their  number  is  subject 
vary  from  many  accidental  causes;  two  hundred  hall 
bq^n  reckoned  in  a  turkey  hen,  and  above  a  thousand 
have  been  taken  from  the  gizzard  of  one  goose.  ThesB 
stones  appear  quite  necessary  to  digestion. 

Anna. — I  suppose  then  that  is  the  reason  that  there 
is  gravel  strewed  at  the  bottom  of  the  chicken  coop. 
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Papa. — Certainly ;  fowls  will  Dot  fatten  well  without  it. 
Anna.— la  it  true.  Papa,  that  ostriches  eat  iron? 
Papa. — No,  my  dear,  certainly  not.  Larg^  birds, 
as  the  bustard  and  ostrich,  will  frequently  swallow  coins 
and  pieces  of  metal,  which  necessarily  suffer  a  reduction 
ty  the  friction  to  which  (hey  are  exposed,  and  hence, 
probably,  has  arisen  the  ridiculous  notion  to  which  yon 
refer. 

Did  either  of  you  ever  listen  to  the  sound  which  b 
produced  by  the  gizzard  of  a  fowl  during  digestion  ?  It 
iseiiactly  like  that  of  the  tide  coming  in  upon  a  shore 
vliere  there  are  many  loose  stones.  It  occurs  with  the 
same  intervals  of  time  also  which  are  observed  between 
iheflux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  and  if  the  ear  be  applied 
to  the  body  of  the  bird,  during  the  time  the  gizzard  is  in 
>ctioa,  the  sound  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  is 
intated  so  perfectly  in  loudness  and  every  other  respect, 
tliat  it  would  be  diflicult  to  distinguish  the  one  sound 
|6oiD  the  other. 
[JSenry. — I  suppose  the  structure  of  the  stomach 
jKnds  on  the  kind  of  food  birds  live  on. 
J'apa. — It  does.  Birds  as  well  as  quadrupeds,  may 
fet distinguished  into  two  kinds  or  classes,  the  granivorous 
id  (be  carnivorous;  and  there  are  some  thatbold  aniid- 
jeoatore  and  partake  of  both  granivorous  and  carnivo- 
la:  the  granivorous  only  have  true  gizzards.  Granivo- 
i  birds  partake  much  of  the  nature  and  habits  of 
^  tbivorous  quadrupeds.  They  are  alike  distinguished 
V  the  gentleness  of  their  habits  and  manners,  and  are 
"i  general  so  tractable  as  to  be  easily  domesticated. 

Henry. — And  I  think  carnivorous  birds  very  much 
fesemble  beasts  of  prey. 
Papa. — Yes ;  the  analogy  between  them  is  very  ob- 
^*JOiis:  both  of  them  are  provided  with  weapons  which 
^Bdicate  destruction  and  rapine ;  their  manners  are  flercB 
^H|d  unsocial,  and  they  seldom  live  together  in  flocks 
^^Ee  the  granivorous  and  inseclivorous  tribes.  When  not 
^   on  tlie  wing,  rapacious  birds  rettre  to  the  tops  of  seques- 
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tered  rocks  or  to  the  depths  of  exteasWe  forests,  wbeq 
they  conceal  thetnseWes  id  solitude. 

Henry. — Most  of  our  singing  birds  are  grant vorooi 

Papa. — Most  of  them  feed  on  seeds,  worms  or  i 
sects. 

Anna. — What  are  the  sweetest  singing  birds  of  a 
island. 

Papa. — Thenightingale  is  generally  allowed  to  take  tij 
precedence  in  mellowness  of  tone,  compass,  and  exeei 
tion ;  in  sprightliness  the  sky-lark,  the  linnet,  the  golt 
finch,  and  even  the  robin  exceed  him  ;  hut  perhaps  1 
are  more  indebted  to  the  thrush  and  the  blackbird  fort] 
music  of  our  groves,  than  to  any  other  of  their  warblingS 
habitants.  Theirnotes  are  inferior,  it  is  true,  to  those) 
many  smaller  birds  ;  even  that  of  the  bedge-sparrow 
to  be  more  mellow,  and  that  of  the  wren  more  sprightt 
but  the  compass  of  their  voice  is  very  considerabf 
they  will  sit  sometimes  for  hoars  together,  on  the  top  of  i 
elevated  tree,  and  make  the  woods  reecho  with  their  soU] 

Anna. — Is  not  the  mock-bird  a  species  of  thrush? 

Papa. — Yes.  It  is  a  grey  bird,  about  the  size  of 
blackbird.  You  know  that  it  is  a  native  of  America  m 
the  West  Indies.  It  is  a  most  capricious  little  mimii 
though  it  possesses  musical  and  solemn  notes  of  its  o«l 
it  assumes  also  the  tones  of  every  other  animal 
forest,  from  the  bumming  bird  to  the  eagle,  and  desceiu 
even  to  the  wolf  and  the  raven.  One  of  them,  confini 
in  a  cage,  has  been  heard  to  mimic  the  mewing  of  a  ci 
the  chattering  of  a  magpie,  and  the  creaking  of  t 
hinges  of  a  sign  post  in  high  winds.  The  Mexicans,  I 
account  of  his  various  notes  and  imitative  powers,  ' 
him  "  The  bird  of  Four  Hundred  Tongues." 

Henry. — The  mechanism  by  which  birds  are  ablel 
effect  their  various  intonations  of  voice,  mustbeasabjel 
of  curious  enquiry. 

Papa. — It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  that  of  wind  mu^ 
cal  instruments.  You  may  have  observed  that  the  sonH 
produced  by  some  of  the  larger  birds,  is  exactly  simii* 
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to  tbe  notes  that  proceed  from  a  clarionet,  or  haitihoy, 
in  the  hands  of  an  untutored  masiciao. 
Anna, — Their  hearing  must  be  very  good. 
Papa.— Yes;   the    readiness   with  which  ihey  leam 
(unes  or  repeat  words,  and  the  esactnesa  of  their  pro- 
nanciation,  are  a  proof  that  it  is. 

The  sight  of  birds  is  also  remarkably  clear:  it  is  mnch 
more  piercing,  extensire  and  exact  than  that  of  any 
olher  order  of  animals. 

Henry. — I  have  observed  that  the  e;e  is  generally 
large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  head. 

Papa. — it  is;  and  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  enable 
(ham  to  view  objects  at  a  very  great  distance.  Ad  eagle, 
a  kite,  or  a  hawk,  when  at  an  immense  heig;ht  in  the  air. 
«ill  see  its  piey,  and  will  pounce  upon  it  with  inconceiv- 
able swiftness,  and  an  undeviating  aim. 

As  birds  are  continually  passing  among  hedges  and 
thickets,  a  curious  provision  is  made  for  protecting  J  heir 
eyes  from  external  injuries,  as  well  as  from  too  much 
light  when  Qyiug  in  opposition  to  the  sun's  rays,  by 
means  of  a  mictitating  or  winking  membrane,  which 
CBD  be  drawn  oper  the  whole  eye  hke  a  curtain. 
This  covering  is  neither  opaque,  nor  wholly  pellucid,  but 
leoi-transparent ;  by  means  of  it  the  eagle  is  said  to  be 
I'ible  to  look  at  tbe  suu. 
f  Anna. — Have  they  any  other  eyelids? 
t  Papa. — Yes ;  and  their  eyes  are  chiefly  closed  by  the 
devation  of  the  lower  one,  which  is  larger  and  thicker 
a  the  other.  In  most  other  animals,  you  know,  it  is 
le  upper  eyelid  that  is  drawn  over  the  eye. 
>  Henry. — I  should  suppose  the  senses  of  touch  and 
■taste  are  not  very  acute  in  birds. 

Papa. — No  :  no  part  of  their  body  is  capable  of  con- 
*  Teeing  an  accurate  impression  of  touch,  but  tbe  feet  and 
ihe  hill ;  that  sense  must  therefore  be  very  partial ;  and 
their  taste  is  so  evidently  imperfect,  that  it  may  almost 
be  doubted  whether  it  exists  at  all :  the  sense  of  smell 
^,  except  in  birds  of  prey,  is  by  no  means  so  great  as 
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in  many    other   animals.      The    predacioaa   birds   Ufi 
endowed  with  it  ia  an  exquisite  degree,  and  are  able 
Bcent  putrid  carcasses  at  astonishing'  distances. 

Anna. — Is  it  true.  Papa,  that  coffee  berries  are  pi 
sonous  to  ponllry] 

Papa. — Yes,  my  dear;  and  so  are  bitter  atmonds. 

The  migrations  of  birds  are  a  singular  part  of  tbti 
history.  There  are  several  which  change  their  abode  J 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  migrate  to  other  climatfl 
Many  of  the  birds  of  our  own  island  do ;  directed  by 
peculiar  and  unerring  instinct,  they  retire  before  tl 
commencement  of  the  cold  season,  to  more  southe 
districts,  and  again  return  in  the  spring :  swallows  ai 
martins  leave  in  October,  and  appear  again  in  March 
April ;  the  cuckoo  departs  in  August  and  returns  in  Ma 
the  nightingale  takes  his  leave  in  September,  and  revis 
us  towards  the  latter  end  of  April.  But  it  would  be  t 
long  a  task  to  enumerate  all  our  migratory  birds,  and 
name  their  seasons  of  departure  and  return:  there  a 
I  believe,  about  thirty  different  species  that  remain  o 
guests  only  so  long  as  summer  lasts. 

Henry. — 1  suppose  it  is  a  defect  of  food  that  driB 
them  away.  4 

Papa. — In  many  instances  ^  in  others,  it  is  prob^ 
the  want  of  a  secure  and  proper  asylum  for  incdbati< 
and  the  nutrition  of  their  offspring.  Z. 


A    FEW    REMARKS 

DEVOTIONAL  READING   OF  THE   HOLt 
SCRIPTURES. 

SECTION  THE  mNTU. 

Oa  the  reading  of  the  Prophetic  Scriptures^ 
A  VERY  large  proportion  of  the  whole  volaine 
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Scripture  is  decidedly  prophetic.  We  cannot  perase 
any  of  the  pages  of  tbis  bo !y  book,  without  perceiving 
Ll  is  the  writing  of  one  to  whom  the  past  and  present  are 
lliesame,  to-day  as  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  as  to-day. 
Whatever  be  the  immediate  subject  of  the  narrative,  the 
principal  group,  as  it  might  be,  of  the  drawing,  all  eter- 
nity b  in  the  hack-ground — the  etenml  past  and  the 
eternal  future — and  our  attention  is  perpetually  called 
to  the  objects  that  more  or  less  distinctly  occupy  tlie 
distance.  To  us  more  or  less  distinctly,  not  to  Him  who 
drew  them.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  things 
futore  33  uncertain  and  contingent,  depending  upon 
something  as  uncertain  as  themselves.  But  this  is  tbe 
language  of  our  weakness,  itself  (he  origin  of  all  un- 
Mrtainly,  In  reality,  there  is  none.  To  the  eye  of 
omniscience  on  one  side  lies  the  past,  with  all  its  con- 
nexion of  events,  and  the  motives  that  led  to  them,  and 
tiie  consequences  that  resulted  from  them,  as  in  a  map 
the  towns  and  cities,  with  the  roads  and  cross-roads  that 
connect  them — and  on  the  other  side  lies  the  future, 
(^onseqnences  still  connected  with  events,  and  e»ents  re- 
sulting from  intentions,  yet  all  as  well  defined  and 
''ertaiQ,  and  hke  the  map  as  well,  as  that  which  is 
already  lapsed  and  gone.  This  appears,  if  looked  for,  in 
Mery  pari  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  distinguishes  it 
from  all  other  writings.  When  the  inspired  historiaa 
tells  his  story  of  the  days  gone  by,  the  wars  and  tegisla- 
18  of  other  ages,  he  passes  from  them  in  a  moment  to 

I  those  that  are  to  come,  and  thence  to  them  back  again, 

I I  if  all  were  hut  one  picture  to  his  eye.  When  the  in- 
K'^^d  moralist  presents  his  picture  of  humanity  in  its 
■toiiilent  stale,  he  gives  with  it  the  issue  of  all  that  he 
X^'tfays,   its  6rst  original  and  ultimate  result.     And 

I  *luit  a  stamp  of  divinity  is  there  thence  upon  it.     It  is 

I  Wlj  ihu  stupidity  of  habit  that  prevents  our  perceiving 

I  "6  attributes  of  Deity,  as  it  were,  present  with  us  while 

^  lead,  and  being  deeply  conscious  that  it  is  God,  and 

■nan,  that  speaks  to  us  in  its  hallowed  pages. 
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In  treating  of  the  Prophetic  Scriptures,  therefore,  v^ 
are  not  alluding'  exclusively,  or  in  particular,  to  those! 
books  we  call  the  Prophets.  In  them,  much  that  wa*" 
once  prophetic  is  now  historical^  and  that  which  was" 
warning  or  promise  to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,'' 
stands  now  as  a  narrative,  preserved  for  onr  example,'] 
Such  were  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  that  immedlateln 
concerned  Nebncbadiiezzar — the  promises  of  Jeremiad 
for  the  first  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  chastisM 
meat  of  her  enemies — and  all  those  messages  of  heaven* 
delivered  by  the  prophets,  or  men  of  God  as  they  weroi 
called,  when  they  left  the  deserts  in  which  they  habitD4 
ally  dwelt,  to  make  known  in  the  camp  or  at  the  courH 
the  will  of  the  Almighty.  Of  such  scriptures  as  thesd 
we  have  already  spoken,  as  included  in  the  narrativa 
parts  of  the  Bible.  Beautiful  assurances  are  tbej,  thafl 
what  is  still  prophetic  is  no  more  ancertain,  than  than 
which  at  the  time  it  was  spoken,  seemed  no  less  so— ^ 
now  explained,  and  verified,  and  made,  in  our  laaguage^ 
sure- — iu  fact,  no  surer  than  it  was  at  first,  I 

But,  exclusively  of  the  prophets,  so  by  distinctiov 
called,  every  part  of  the  bible  contains  prophetic  acripJ 
ture.  The  Apocalypse  almost  wholly — the  Psalms  to  w 
very  great  extent — the  books  of  Moses  by  detacheAJ 
passages  in  almost  every  part — and  the  Gospels  anffl 
Epistles  occasionally  and  briefly.  To  all  such  portionfl 
of  scripture,  bearing  reference  to  the  world's  futnritn 
the  observations  we  may  make  on  the  subject  will  appw 

If  our  previous  remarks  are  just,  it  will  immediateliB 
appear  how  wrong  is  the  notion  assumed  by  some,  Ihatn 
the  prophetic  parts  of  the  bible  are  in  themselves  vagueJ 
figurative,  uncertain,  and  obscure,  calculated  not  to  en<n 
lighten,  but  mislead — meaning  of  course  something,  bu0 
of  nothing  intelligible — consequently  rather  daogeronfl 
than  desirable  for  our  perusal.  The  world  has  se^J 
nevertheless,  a  great  portion  of  the  prophecies  fulfiUedB 
and  these  have  proved  neither  vague,  nor  figurative,  nofl 
obscure ;  but  so  clear,  on  the  contrary,  and  so  literalifl 
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te  consider  tbe  Jew  without  excuse  who  could  not 
twognize  iii  Jesus  bis  foretold  Messiah,  and  in  the 
armies  that  compassed  Jerusalem  the  predicted  avengers 
of  iniquity.  Yet  whatever  difference  is  between  the 
past  and  future  prophecy,  is  in  us,  and  not  in  it.  Where, 
olherwise,  shall  we  fix  the  moment  at  which  that  which 
"aj  literal  became  fignrative,  vague,  and  indefinite^ 
Have  we  never  sailed  upon  the  waters,  and  looking  be- 
hind us,  seen  the  waves  bright  and  glittering  in  the  sun- 
shioe,  and  before  us,  and  seen  tbem  veiled  in  (he  deep 
grey  of  evening '.  Did  we  think  the  sunshine  terminated 
exactly  where  we  stood  ?  It  seemed  so — but  when  we 
had  gone  farther  it  seemed  so  still — and  still  the  same  as 
B  proceeded  onward, 

b  is  our  position  in  the  course  of  divine  revelation, 
^it  passes,  it  becomes  clear  and  simple  to  the  plainest 
jlierstanding — that  which  is  to  come  is  only  obscure, 
}ur  vision  receives  not  the  light  that  is  opon  it. 
lAad  by  the  manner  of  ita  past  fulfilment  wo  may  best 
judge  of  the  manner  of  fulfilment  to  be  expected  for 
I  wbat  remains.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  us  to  suppose 
Ijbc  Jew  was  misemployed  who  studied  the  prophecy  of 
lJb  country's  doom,  and  read  from  day  to  day  the  myste- 
s  prognostics  of  his  predicted  king — that  such  study 
nld  mislead  him,  aud  be  to  him  rather  dangerous  than 
Rrirahle  J  The  falseness  of  such  a  supposition  is  instantly 
.  And  yet  there  is  no  difference  in  the  case. 
The  Jew  of  ancient  days  could  have  no  more  to  do  with 
'liat  has  since  elapsed,  than  we  with  what  is  still  future, 
snd  no  brighter  lamp  to  study  it  by.  He  stood  in  the 
smne  position,  with  respect  to  the  first  conMng  of  the 
uessiah,  as  we  with  respect  to  his  returning;  and 
"I'giit  with  exactly  the  same  plea  have  put  his  book 
*side,  and  treated  the  prophetic  pages  as  vague,  figura- 
live,  and  animportaut.  It  is  probable,  that  the  greater 
"umber  did  so ;  and  having  forgotten  or  remained  igno- 

t  contents,  failed  to  recognize  in  Jesus  when 
B  characters  of  their  predicted  king.     Some 
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few  we  kcow  did  otherwise ;  and  by  the  study  of  proJl 
phetic  scripture,  had  prepared  themselves  to  kuow  and' 
welcome  Messiah  when  lie  appeared. 

But  while  we  repel  the  idea  that  there  is  any  part  of' 
the  bible  which  is  not  written  for  our  learning,  which  i 
no  concern  of  ours,  and  may  with  impunity  be  pnt  aside, 
we  are  not  going  to  recommend  what  is  commonly  called 
the  study  of  prophecy  as  a  part  of  our  devotional  reading.' 
There  are  other  times :  at  these  I  recommend  no  study' 
but  of  our  own  personal  interest  in  the  text  before  us, 
and  of  that  text  as  affecting  our  personal  religion.  It  ii 
well  for  us,  at  other  times,  to  hear  what  those  have  ttt^ 
say,  and  read  what  those  have  written,  who  have  given 
themselves  to  this  study — to  compare  their  words  with 
the  words  of  scripture,  and,  however  new  and  startling 
they  may  seem,  with  humbleuess  and  teachableness  ol 
spirit  to  ask  of  heaven  to  be  enlightened  on  a  subject  ig 
which  we  are  most  deeply  interested.  Though,  if  anj 
will  present  to  us  the  darkness  of  their  interpretation,  i 
a  safer  light  to  walk  by  than  the  clear  day  of  revelatioi 
already  manifest  and  verified,  and  entertain  us  witl 
erudite  constructions  and  prophetic  lore,  in  preference  tc 
the  plain  words  of  faith  and  holiness,  I  believe  we  ha^ 
better  not  take  them  for  our  guides.  And  if  deep  rft- 
search,  and  critical  conjecture,  and  curious  inquiry  upoB 
these  matters  will  intrude  itself  upon  our  seasons  of  de- 
votion, I  believe  we  had  better  bid  them  away,  and  find 
a  fitter  season  to  give  them  entertainment. 

By  these  suggestions  we  do  not  exclude  the  prophelio 
parts  of  the  bible  from  our  daily  exercise.  That  were 
to  close  up  a  treasure  inestimable  and  exhaustless,  a 
applicable  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  personal  interests, 
necessities,  and  feelings,  as  any  part  of  the  scriplurei 
whatever.  It  is  true,  that  in  applying  the  words  of  these 
books  to  the  spiritual  Israel,  the  spiritual  JerusaleiOt 
their  first  application  to  God's  chosen  people,  the  Jews, 
has  by  some  been  lost  sight  of;  and  that  to  recover  it, 
they  have  by  others  been  so  forcibly  taken  back  again, 
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as  to  deprive   the  child  of  God  by  the  redemption  of 

Jesus'  blood,  of  his  richest  store  of  truth  and  consolation. 

Eilber  was  unnecessary.     The  separation  of  Abraham 

and  his  seed  from  the  geoeralionx  of  men,  to  serve  the 

one  true  God,  and  live  under  his  immediate  guidance, 

I  wlule  to  all  beside  be  was  unknown  ;  and  to  be  called  his 

ecutiar  people,  chosen  and  beloved,  while  to  all  beside 

:  was    a    vengeful    enemy — this    peculiar   and   extra- 

dinary  separation  was  but  an   emblem  from  first   to 

Wof  the  people  since  purchased  by  the  Redeemer's 

Wood,    reclaimed    from    sin,    and   separated    from    a 

world  lying  in    wickedness,   to   be  the  adopted    child- 

of    God,    to    be    governed   by  his  laws,    and   led 

:   his    Spirit,     and    protected     by    his    power.     The 

Jogy   has  in  all  things  been   preserved.      However 

tally,  therefore,  every  promise  or  warning  may  apply 

'  B  temporal  affairs  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  however 

Irthey  will  be  in  the  future,  as  they  have  been  in  the 

t,  literally  fulfllled  to  them,  they  are  thence  the  more, 

not  the  less  certainly,  applicable,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  to 

tiie  church  of  God  in  Christ,  and  personally  to  every 

udividual  child  of  God  who  is  a  member  of  it.     Whatever 

I  13  true  of  the  former,  is  true  of  the  latter — whatever 

[_U  addressed  to  the  former,  is  addressed  to  the  latter 

—whatever  is  theirs  is  ours  also,  of  blessing  or   of 

[To  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  will  make  use  of  the  35th 
upter  of  Is^ah.  It  has  been  for  many  ages  the  song 
litli  which  the  afflicted  has  beguiled  the  hours  of  his  af- 
lKtion,the  weary  pilgrim's  chant  in  all  his  passage  through 
e  desert  worid.  The  wilderness  of  the  first  verse,  so 
d  and  solitary,  has  seemed  to  be  his  own  bosom,  and 
world  over  whose  promise  its  blighting  had 
Htended.  The  message  of  encouragement  in  the 
■  ■Barth  verse  has  seemed  addressed  bim  in  his  honrs 
I  •(  featfulness,  trial  and  oppression.  The  succeeding 
|ptoimseB  were  a  stay  amid  the  stubborn  insensibility 
1  of  men  and  the  corruption  of  the  abandoned  earth.     The 
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-eighth  verse  seemed  to  describe  the  way  i 
made  plaJD  to  the  simple  in  the  pure  gospel  light  ;<i 
the  concluding  one.  that  eternity  of  uobroken  bliss,  H 
awaits  the  redeemed  in  the  mansions  of  glorj.  But^ 
will  say  this  chapter  has  another  meaning.  The  soS 
I  ^esert  is  that  land  once  flowing  with  milk  and  hcA 
I  .parched  now  and  thirsty,  the  habitation  of  the  dra 
.bringing  forth  weeds  and  rushes :  the  Lebanon^ 
Carmel,  and  the  Sharon,  are  (be  places  literally  so  ua^ 
the  promises  are  to  the  scattered,  helpless  and  opprel 
to  the  yet  blind  and  stubborn  people  of  the  house  of  la 
i  ihe  highway  and  the  way  shall  be  made  hereafte^ 
I  their  return  to  Palestine,  and  the  songs  of  everlaf 
be  sung  on  the  heights  of  Zion.  Perhaps  thet 
true.  But  this  need  makeno  difference  in  onrdevoS 
use  of  the  chapter.  It  means  but  the  more  cerfl 
what  it  meant  before.  If  we  forget  this  latter  applied 
altogether,  I  am  persuaded  we  do  no  wrong  in  takU 
r  bosoms  as  the  chosen  of  God  in  Christ,  tbe  console 
and  promises  it  contains.  If  we  remember  it,  | 
persuaded  that  by  restoring  it  to  the  chosen  of  04 
A.braham,  we  need  not  be  dispossessed  and  deprivi 
them.  That  first  temporal  election  and  separation 
the  emblem  of  the  spiritual — and  the  events 
circumstances  which  so  miraculously  pursued  thos« 
'  were  the  subject  of  it  in  their  temporal  aflairs,! 
their  exact  analogy  in  the  spiritual  conduct  of  thoM 
belong  to  the  election  and  separation  in  Jesus  (3 
"We  have  but  to  trace  their  history  through,  com|j 
it  with  what  we  know  of  others  and  ourselves  in  spij 
things,  to  perceive  the  analogy  entire — and  by  thtj 
may  be  instracted  of  the  future.  If  oar  minds  havJ 
occupied  with  the  construction  of  these  scrip tmreH 
unsatisfied  respecting  iheir  just  application,*!  do  ni 
it  is  of  no  consequence  to  know — all  truth  l 
consequence — and  it  were  much  loo  proud  for  ni 
Bay  that  what  God  has  written  is  not  necessary  i 
studied  or  enquired  about.     But  to  our  devotion  if 
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BO  aoDseqaeace ;  and  fo  our  personal  application  of  the 

ptopbelic  promises  and  threats  it  is  of  no  consequence. 

It' our  bearts  are  warmed  and  exalted  by  the  intepretation 

»e  have  received,  it  is  well — let  it  be  present  with  ns, 

and  be  used  to  that  purpose.     But  if  all  we  feel  about  it 

is  a  yet  iinsatiEfied  curiosity,  tt  will  but  interrupt  our 

4eTotioti  fo  entertain  the  subject — let  us  reserve  it  for 

m  hours  of  study  rather,  and  for  this  time  take  the  bible 

B  we  have  received  it,  and  fully  understand  it.    There  is 

udeed  enough.     If  I  have  chosen  the  last  chapter  of  the 

Bevelation  for  my  devotianal  reading,  and  I  fiud  in  the 

fiml  five  verses  a  description  of  that  place  where  the  just 

iliall  reign  for  ever,  which  all  that  is  most  lovely  and  most 

pleasing  to  our  senses  is  made  use  of  to  embellish,  where 

ifa  curse  that  has  blighted  our  poor  world  is  no  more  to 

^Ifound,  of  which  the  greatest  charm  of  all  is  that  the 

Tone  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it — while  my 

tot  throbs  with  the  anticipation  of  expected  bliss,  and 

l^ws  careless  for  the  trifles  of  this  departing  world,  and 

(S  in  adoration  of  that  Being  whose  face  [  am  to  see, 

J  whose  desired  presence  J  am  about  to  dwell,  I 

i  not  recall  my  heaven-gone  thoughts,  and  check  my 

Ucipating  joy,  and  withhold  my  strains  of  adoration,  to 

lermine  where  that  blessed  abode  shall  be.     Or  if  in 

II  tenth  and  eleventh  verses  I  read  that  the  time  is  at 

id — that  He  comes  quickly — and  that  at  his  coming, 

Pmnst  be  determined  in  good  or  ill  for  ever,  and  to 

y  man  be  given  the  portion  he  has  chosen — while 

I.Bwed  spirit  returns  upon  itself,  to  ask  ifit  is  ready,  I 

cl  Dot  slay  the  examination  till  I  have  satis6ed  myself 

tl  shall  be  in  ten  years,  or  in  fifty,  or  in  five  hundred. 

i  that  lestifielh  of  these  things  sailh,  surely  I  come 

Ickly^-and  if  my  bosom  breathes  the  prompt  Amen, 

Will  be  too  full  of  its  desires,  and  of  the  gladness  of 

B  tidings,  to  go  to  criticism  and  controversy  upon 

tte  manner.of  his  appearing.     As  much  as  we  do  know 

f  fey  previous  study,  it  is  good  to  bear  in  mind — it  may 

iocirease  oar  feelings  by  placing  something  more  definite 

vol,,  IX.  V 
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before  us— the  more  we  know  of  what  God  has  revealed 
tbe  more  we  shall  value  and  enjoy  his  word — let  t 
despise  not  knowledge,  for  it  is  one  of  the  objects  mM 
come  to  the  scripture  in  search  of.     Butforourdevotiovl 
we  know  enough,  be  it  in  faith  and  simplicity  ever  aiW 
little ;  and  this  is  not  the  time  to  enquire  for  more,  unlesLi 
by  an  aspiration  to  heaven  to  give  it  when  it  is  necessar^M 
Now  is  the  time  to  make  use  of  what  I  know,  and  ap^l 
propriate  what  I  understand.     The  prophetic  scriplure^l 
are  good  for  me  in  sadness,  for  they  are  full  of  encourage- 1 
raent— in  doubt,  for  they  are  full  of  promise — in  careless- 
ness, for  they  are  full  of  warning — in  contrition,  for  thej 
are  full  of  mercy — nay,  they  are  good  for  me  in  everj  I 
case,  for  they  are  full  of  Jesus. 
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SKETCH  THE  SEVENTH. 


Man  is  the  nobler  growih  our  realms  aupplji, 
And  stnii)  are  ripcDsd  in  oitr  iiortheni  bky. 

Though  Sweden  was  once  a  very  formidable  militti 
power,  and  earned  no  small  share  of  honour  under  ll 
heroic  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  y4 
owing  to  the  factions  which  far  some  time  rent  it 
pieces,  it  has  latterly  lost  much  of  its  consequem 
among  the  states  of  Europe.  It  extends  800  n  ' 
from  N.  to  S.  and  300  from  E.  to  W.  The  country 
mountainous,  woody,  and  barrenin  the  hills,  the  vales  B 
tolerably  fertile:  but  its  chief  treasures  lie  hid  benel 
the  soil.  The  scenery  is  occasionally  romantic,  esp 
cially  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockholm ;  but  many  parts 
the  country  are  very  desolate  and  dreary.  The  princip 
rivers  of  Sweden  are  the  Dahl  and  the  Lulea. 


Rre  very  Dumerous  and  extensive;  lake  Wenner 

oailea  long,  and  between  50  and  60  broad.     Lakes 

IV,  Miedmar,  audHielmar  are  also  of  very  conside- 

Bztent.     Tbe  cataracts  of  the  Dahl  are  very  fine, 

^ose   of  the  Motaliva   highly  pictnresqne.     The 

pal   mountaina  are   the   Dofrefeld,  which    divide 

bh  from  Norway ;  Kinecnlli,  composed  of  a  number 

races  rising  one  above  another ;  and  Taberg,  com- 

^entirely  of  iron  ore.     The  mineral  treasures  are 

fdeed,  and  thus  a  gracious  providence  has  recom- 

Ithe  inhabitants  for  the  barrenness  of  their  soil. 

V  iron,  aad  copper  nbonnd  in  this  steel  shop  of 

ape,  as  it  has  been  frequently  styled.     In  the  mines 

Dalecarlia,   the   undaunted   Gustavus  Vasa   sought 

ige  from  the  tyranny  of  Christiern ;  aud  here  he  pre- 

ed  the  plan  which  was  to  give  freedom  to  his  country. 

rble  and  granite  abound  in  Sweden,  but  no  precious 

les  of  any  value  have  been  discovered.     The  forests 

country,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Lapland, 

rery  extensive;  and  in  summer  are  not  uafrequently 

fire,  often  by  design;  the  blazing  trees,  the  vast 

IS  of  smoke,  the  falling  masses  of  timber,  and  the 

gleams  of  light  bursting  into  the  deep  masses  of 

Foods,  present  to  the  traveller  a  scene  of  terrific 

Bit,  yet  replete  with  sublime  beauty.     Such  a  scene 

*itnessed  by  Linnseus,  and  is  ably  described  by  him 

travels  in  Lapland.     The  vegetable  productions 

merous,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  coldness 

climate,  aud  the  short  season  in  which  they  are 

id.     Many  beautiful  flowers  embellish  its  woods. 

die   scenery   is   highly   picturesque   in  spring — in 

id  alone,  the  plants  discovered  by  the  persevering 

^ist  above  mentioned,  would  fill  a  large  catalogue. 

nimal  kingdom  also   furnishes  an  extensive  list. 

and  wolves  are  found  in  the  forests,  and  the  hardy 

itient  reindeer,  the  companion,  the  steed,  and  the 

rtof  the  Laplander,  will  undoubtedly  occur  to  the 

~  <a  of  my  readers.    The  aquatic  birds  are  parti- 
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cularly  numerous,  and  all  the  shj  retirittg  kinda,  wlui 
quit  more  populous  countries,  find  abelter  in  tlie  ^ 
solitudes  of  the  norlbern  provinces.  The  seaa  abooi 
with  Ssh,  which  }'ield  a  meaus  ol'snpport  to  the  dwetlef 
on  the  sea  coast.  Their  manufactures  are  few,  and, 
we  except  those  of  iron  and  copper  articles,  are  not  v 
remarkable.  They  export  boards,  gunpowder,  fun 
tallow,  pitch,  rosin,  copper,  iron,  and  skins.  A  grei 
deal  of  the  timber  employed  in  the  construction  of  tl 
European  navies  comes  from  the  forests  of  Sweden, 

Tho'  little  favoured  by  nature  in  their  climate,  yet,  i 
the  heat  in  summer  is  as  excessive  as  the  cold  in  wiutON 
the  corn  in  some  of  the  northern  provinces  is  sowed  t 
reaped  in  the  short  space  of  two  months.  These  sa 
provinces  present  a  still  more  extraordinary  spectiMti 
since  in  the  northernpartof  Lapland  the  loug'est  day i94 
one  month's  duration  ;  during  which  period  the  snn  Bev< 
dips  below  the  horizon  :  in  Linnteus's  diary  of  bis  tod 
there  is  a  lively  description  of  the  effect  this  pbaanomeim 
produced  on  him,  when  he  first  witnessed  it.  The  r^ 
gion  of  the  country  is  Lutheran  ;  and  the  government 
despotic  monarchy.  The  people  are  remarkably  har^ 
brave,  patient,  and  cheerful ;  they  are  extremely  ingeniol 
and  make  good  use  of  things  which  in  other  countries  ai 
neglected  as  nseless.  They  never  murmur  at  their  btf 
fare,  Ihougb  in  times  of  scarcity,  which  are  not  unW 
quent,  they  are  compelled  to  grind  the  inner  b^ks  ol 
trees,  and  mix  it  with  their  rye  bread.  In  short,  the] 
well  deserve  the  character  given  of  them  by  one  of  o 
poets,  who  says,  speaking  of  the  Dalecarliaus — 

Men,  like  their  soil, 
;;  Barren  without,  and  to  the  eye  unloYely; 

But  they've  their  minds  wilhic. 

Brooket'a  Gaslmm  Vat 

Their  houses  are  chiefly  made  of  wood,  and  ^ 

with  stoves ;  their  dress  is  simple,  and  in  the  eighteeRl 

century   was   regulated  by  a   decree   of  one   of  til 

monarchs ;  but  in  Lapland,  that  of  the  two  sexes  reseta 


racli  other:  they  are  fond  of  finery,  and  of  embroidering 
their  clothes  with  brass  wire.     Their  morals  are  very 
pure,  particularly  io  the  northern  parts,  where  thefl  is 
tardly  known.  The  Laplanders  still  retain  many  sapersti- 
(ions  observances,  and  firmly  believe  in  witchcraft,  ghosts, 
&e.  Bay,  a  small  number  of  them  still  follow  their  ancient 
religiou,    worship   idols,   and   profess   to   be  sorcerers. 
Bitd-catching  affords  another  means  of  subsistence  to 
this  bardy  people ;  it  is  a  very  dangerons  employment,  as 
the  person  who  takes  the  birds  is  let  by  a  rope  do^vi  the 
most  tremendous  precipices.     They  are  excessively  fond 
of  brandy ;  even  the  higher  classes  drink  it ;  and  no  busi- 
ness of  any  importance  can  be  begun  without  the  aid  of 
their  favourite  liquor.     Cruelty  to  animals  is  severely 
puabhed  by  law,  but  women  are  employed  in  those  offices 
of  agriculture,  such  as  driving  ploughs,  Slc.  which  we 
I   in  England  think  degrading  to   the  sex.     Literature  is 
ijSsch   cultivated  in   Sweden ;   particularly  that  branch 
rioch  treats  of  Natural  History,  a  taste  for  which  was 
it  introduced  by  Linnaeus.     A  singular  fact  is  reported 
Ipecting  the  bears,  hares,  partridges,  and  other  wild 
'mals  of  Sweden :    during  the  winter,  their  fur  and 
Juage  become  white,  that  they  may  (he  better  conceal 
tnselves  beneath  the  snow.     I  have  already  noticed 
Ttie  courage  of  the  people  of  Sweden ;  and  1  may  here 
rtmark  that  in  heroic  bravery  their  army  and  navy  yi^d 
only  to  orirown.     Their  manners  are  gay,  and  they  are 
J  CTceedingly  fond  of  the  dance  and  song ;  their  complex- 
Bpns  are  remarkably  fair,  they  have  golden  locks  and  fine 
^VUne  eyes,  and  the  people  of  the  Southern  provinces  are 
^  *el!  shaped.     But  the  Laplanders  have  certainly  no  pre- 
tensions  to  personal  beauty.     Short,  stout,  flat-faced, 
"ilb  high  cheek  bones,  and  often  very  dirty  iu  their 
bouses  and  persons,  they  rather  repei  than  invite  the 
Imrelier;  but  they  are  exceedingly  hospitable,  kind,  and 
honest.     Having  remarked  the  sudden  change  in  Sweden 
from  the  rigour  of  winter  to  the  depth  of  summer,  I  know 
not  how  I  cas  better  conclude  this  paper,  than  by  a  very 
Y  3 
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beautjfal  passage  from  a  toodera  poet,  descriptive  c 
transition. 

Yeslreen  the  niouolaiii's  nigged  htow 

Was  raautled  o'er  with  dieary  snowj 

The  sun  aet  red  bchiad  the  hill. 

And  every  hrealh  of  wind  wm  still ; 

But  eVe  he  rose)  the  Southern  blast 

A  veil  o'er  heaven's  blue  arch  had  cast; 

Thick  rolled  the  clouds,  and  genial  raie 

Poured  Ihe  wide  deluge  o'er  the  plain, 

Fair  glens,  and  veidsnt  vales  appear, 

And  warmth  awakes  tlie  huddiug  year. 

Oh  I  lis  the  touch  of  fairy  hand 

That  wakes  Ihe  spring  of  northern  land; 

It  warms  not  there,  by  slow  degrees, 

With  changeful  pulse,  the  uncertain  breeie; 

But  sudden  on  Ihe  wondering  sight 

Bursta  forth  the  beam  of  living  light ;  j. 

And  instant  verdure  springs  arotind;         ^^S 

And  magic  flowers  bedeek  the  ground.     ^^M 

Iletutned  from  regions  far  away,  ^PVi 

The  red  winged  throstle  pours  hia  I^ ; 

The  soaring  snipe  salutes  the  spring, 

While  the  breeze  whistles  thro'  hia  wing; 

And,  as  he  hails  Ihe  tnelting  snows. 

The  heath  cock  clapahia  witjg,  and  crows, 

Hekberi. 
EOG 
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THE  RETURN  TO  HETLEY  ABBEY. 

Vf.s,  I  remember  it— those  woody  banks, 
In  summer  garments  dreas'd — 

Those  mould'ring  turrets,  i»y-wteath'd, 
That  erst  out  peociU  trt 


And  that  (air  ses,  where,  'neaih  the 
The  surf-less  waters  sleep ; 

And  pleasure's  craft,  with  playfiU  aaxt. 
Their  fearless  revel  keep. 


."i 


And  sttre  ihst  ytoiider  oaks  are  scaiiiM 

By  many  a  teason  gone — 
And  this  fond  woodbine  overborne 
The  mass  it  leaned  npon — 

Methmks  the  tints  that  moek'd  our  brush, 

The  mimiek  lines  we  drew. 
All  are  the  same  in  yonder  scene, 

And  still  the  drawing  true. 

But  if  thou  canst  Temember— O 
How  changed  the  aspect  then  I 

The  thoughts,  when  last  we  looked  upon 
This  still  unaltered  scene. 

The  ieelings,  when  we  sat  beaeath 

These  ondeos^ring  towers— 
The  coknna  in  which  fan^  drew 

life's  then  expected  honrah— 

How  are  tkey  now  dispro^'d'^how  »ock*d 

By  nature's  constancy. 
The  false  perspective  foncy  drew 

Of  things  that  were  to  be. 

The  bold,  proad  enterprise  that  swell'd 

The  animated  breast. 
Panting  impatiently  to  try 

A  world  yet  unpossess'd — 

The  soul  expanding  as  we  gaz'd. 

To  make  itself  more  room. 
Too  full  already,  for  the  joys 

That  seem'd  to  be  to  oome—* 

These  all  are  put  aside  long  since. 

Among  the  things  untme — 
And  fanc/s  picture  only  stays 

To  prove  how  ill  she  drew. 

Successful  or  defeated,  now 

The  enterprize  is  done — 
Kept  or  belied,  the  promises 

Of  this  poor  world  are  gone. 

And  the  enlarged  bosom  moomt 
Its  dreary  emptiness^ 
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Ani  in  ita  fairest  sceii«s  a  (ear. 

And  mid  ils  joya  a  aigh. 
Steals  uadetecled  from  the  breast 

Unbidden  from  lire  eye — 

Aa  if  there  something  was  in  all 
We  could  as  well  forget — 

And  moum fully  the  heart  responds, 
"  Yea,  I  remember  it." 


1  Cot.  ii.  9. 
Assist  my  meditation,  blessed  Lord ; 
Unfold  lo  me  the  wonders  of  iby  word  ; 
Those  holy  mysteries  by  thee  revealed. 
To  those  who  are  by  thine  own  Spirit  seoled; 
And  when  I  would  approach  thy  mercy  seal. 
To  spread  thy  promises  before  thy  feet, 
To  think  upon  the  gloiiea  hidden  there, 
O  help  my  meditation  and  my  prayer. 

Let  thoughts  of  Thee  refresh  my  weary  heart. 
And  to  thy  servant,  gracious  Lord,  impart 
Strength  to  lay  hold  of  thee,  and  grace  to  rise 
Id  heavenly  alfections  to  the  skiea  ; 
Help  me  to  keep  my  Father's  house  in  view. 
And  still  the  things  that  ore  above  pursue : 
And  till  thy  mercy  bids  me  enter  Ihere, 
O  help  my  meditation  and  my  prayer. 

There  is  my  God  enthroned,  there  is  my  rest; 
Thy  saints  are  there,  the  spirits  of  the  blest ; 
There  are  the  angels,  whose  melodious  lays 
Swell  the  glad  chorus  of  unceasing  praiae. 
Knowledge  made  perfect  fills  that  happy  place, 
And  loie  aud  harmony,  and  every  grsce. 
Eternal  glory  I— till  I  ecler  there, 
O  help  my  meditation  and  my  prayer. 


HYMN. 

To  Him  who  is  thy  life,  thy  joy,  thy  praisefl 
Canal  ihou,  my  soul,  no  Ebenezer  raise 
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ies  as  anmerited  aa  great, 
Lt  as  unmerited,  create 
*'  of  gcateful  feeling  heavenward. 
Nor  leach  thy  lips  to  magnify  the  Lord? 

My  gracious  Saviour,  at  whose  feet  I  how 
With  holy  reverence,  for  great  ait  thou, 
And  greatly  to  be  praised— I  would  hritig 
My  ceaseless  tribute  to  my  heavenly  Kins': 
o  exptessiuns  from  a  heart  like  iDioe, 
Can  reach  the  raercy  that  proceeds  from  thine. 

Ere  my  poor  praises  can  to  thee  arise, 
They  change  tiv sapplications  and  to  sighs; 
Nor  strength  have  I,  noF  wisdom  to  pcoclaim 
The  glory  heamlng  ia  Ihy  holy  Name. 
1  have  no  power  to  set  forth  the  love 
3lied  in  me  by  thy  Spirit  from  above  ; 
Nor  can  my  sonjp  (hat  wond'rous  grace  display. 
Which  crowns  my  life  with  hlessings  day  by  day. 
O  let  thy  power  rest  upon  the  weak — 
Help  me  to  live  the  ptaise  I  cannot  speak. 
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ir«  of  Lindlty  Murray,  in  letters  from  himse^, 
^i  preface,  and  continuatioit  hy  Elizabeth  Fra^ 
ITilson  and  Sons,  York.     1826. 
■BB  life  of  thiit  very  intimate  acquaiotance  of  ovr 
jDoUrootn  days,  thougb  long  and  useful,  was  too  equal 
retired,  to  afford  matter  for  biography ;  thoagh  the 
i  which  is   written   by    himself  is  interesting  by  ita 
^ctty  and  truth.     He  was  bom  in  Pennsylvauia  in 
year  1745,   of   respectable  parents  in   the  middle 
bn.    The  first  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  America 
be  latter  in  great  retirement  in  Yorkshire,  where  he 
I  in  1826.     Mr.  Murray's  first  work,  "The  Power   j 
'leligiou  oa  the  Mind,"  had  an  immense  circulation,   | 
AdtoMeH  extesaite  oaefnlaen  at  the  period  of  its 
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publication;  thoughiQ  these  days  of  spiritual  abuidEmoej 
ve  are  not  aware  that  it  is  much  read.  His  grammars 
have  been  found  fault  with,  but  Dobody  has  produced, 
better ;  and  they  continue  still  the  universal  and  iodia- 
pensable  intimates  of  our  early  years.  It  is  certain  that, 
English  Grammar  is  not  well  taught  in  our  female  schoolr, 
rooms ;  and  but  for  the  study  of  other  languages,  one 
children  would  remain  totally  ignorant  of  the  construC' 
lion  of  their  own,  and  without  any  grammatical  know- 
ledge of  language  whatever.  I  suppose  no  one  has  at; 
tempted  teaching  French,  or  any  other  language  to 
^rls  after  tho  first  years  of  tuition  are  past,  without  being,' 
impeded  at  the  outset  by  finding  they  do  not  understand 
your  language  about  nouns  and  verbs,  conjugations  and, 
declensions.  Though  they  have  learned  Murray  from' 
their  birth,  your  terms  are  as  enigmatical  to  them  as  th^ 
terms  of  a  new  science;  because  they  have  never  apphe4f 
or  understood  him.  It  is  by  no  means  thence  to  be  in- 
ferred, that  the  books  are  defective,  at  least  till  the  pro- 
duction of  better  provo  them  so.  But  wherever  ihffi 
fault  be,  it  would  surely  be  a  saving  of  both  time  and 
tronble,  if  the  first  principles  of  some  language  were  to  be 
thoroughly  and  really  understood  at  the  commencement, 
whence  the  study  of  others  would  proceed  with  compara-. 
tive  facility.  Mr.  Murray's  other  school-books  are  equallj 
well  known,  and  in  universal  demand ;  justly  reconi-' 
mended  by  the  regard  to  religion  and  morality  shown 
throughout  them.  From  the  memoir  before  us  wehavB. 
made  two  short  extracts.  The  first  is  remarkable,  at, 
his  after  reSectiou  upon  three  or  four  years  of  life,, 
passed  in  recreative  idleness,  when  nothing  in  particulitti 
demanded  his  attention,  "  On  this  occasion,  I  must 
add,  that  the  recollection  of  the  time  which  I  spent  i» 
the  pleasures  of  shooting  and  idly  sailing  about  thebayi 
afibrds  me  no  solid  satisfaction  in  a  moral  and  religiooii 
point  of  view.  That  time,  or  the  greatest  part  of  it,  might, 
have  been  employed  in  doing  good  to  others,  in  the  societal 
9nd  converse  of  pious  and  virtuous  persons,  and  in  the  poo 
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rasal  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  other  religious  books,  ten- 
ding to  establish  the  heart  and  lips  in  the  love  and  practice 
of  goodDesa,  I  might  have  so  occupied  mjself,  as  to  have 
made  my  most  important  interests  coincide  with  m;  health 
and  bodily  enjoyments,  instead  of  indulging  myself  in  that 
diasipation  of  mind,  and  those  selfish,  injurious  habits, 
vhich  the  amusements  I  had  adopted  are  too  apt  to 
prodnce.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  censure  the  prac- 
tices of  other  persons,  in  the  pursuits  and  amusements 
with  which  they  are  well  and  conscientiously  satisfied. 
My  object  is  to  state  my  owd  feelings  and  regrets,  on 
the  retrospect  of  this  part  of  my  life." 

The  other  we  add  as  a  trait  of  natural  history  for  our 
jaimger  readers. 
"  Wheo  I  was  in  England,  in  the  year  1771, 1  went  to 
•Be  the  elephants,  which  were  kept  at  the  queen's  sta- 
lites,  Buckingham  house.  Whilst  I  was  gratifying  my- 
wlf  with  observing  the  huge  creatures,  and  their  various 
Mtions  and  peculiarities,  I  took  occasion  to  withdraw 
from  one  of  them  a  part  of  the  hay,  which  he  was  collec- 
ting  on  the  floor  with  his  proboscis.  I  did  this  with  my 
•ane ;  and  watched  the  animal  very  narrowly,  to  prevent 
litroke  from  him,  which  I  had  reason  to  expect.  The 
keeper  said  that  I  had  greatly  displeased  the  elephant, 

JWd  Ibatbe  would  never  forget  the  injury.  I  thought  but 
Sttle  of  this  admonition  at  the  time.  But,  about  six 
*eeka  afterwards,  when  I  accompanied  some  other  per- 
sons on  a  visit  to  the  elephants,  I  found  that  though 
ptobably  several  hundred  people  had  been  there  since 
^J  preceding  visit,  the  animal  soon  recognized  me.  I 
''i'l  not  attempt  to  molest  or  teaze  him  at  all ;  and  E  had 
no  conception  of  any  concealed  resentment.  On  a  sud- 
den, however,  when  I  was  supposed  to  be  within  the  reach 
of  his  proboscis,  he  threw  it  towards  me  with  such  vio- 
'ence,  that  if  it  had  struck  me,  I  should  probably  have 
been  killed,  or  have  received  some  material  injury. 
Happily  for  me,  I  perceived  his  intention,  and  being 
very  active,  T  spraog  out  of  his  reach.     To  every  other 
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person  present,  he  was  gentle  snd  ^ood--tempere<l ;  anA' 
bis  enmity  to  me  arose,  as  the  keeper  declared,  solely 
from  the  circumstance  of  tlie  little  affroat  which  I  had 
formerly  put  on  him." 

The  Morning  of  the  Enfflisk  Church,  or  Ihe  Lives  qfitt 

early  Reformers:  containing  those  of t/ranmer,  La^ 

mer,  Ridley,  and  Hooper.     Price  2a.  6d.     Oliphanl^ 

Edinburgh.     1827. 

Harbingers  of  the  Reformation ;  or  a  Biographical  Sketch 

of  Wickliffe,  Huss  and  Jerome.     By  the  author  of 

History  of  the  Reformation.  &o.     2s.  6d.     Oliphant, 

Edinburgh.     182?. 

Lfe  of  Alricus  Zuinglius,  the  Swiss  Reformer;  with^ 

Biographical  Sketch  of  John  JEcolampadiua.     By  thf 

same  Author.     2s.     Oliphant,  Edinburgh.     1827. 

The  Lives  of  Romanus,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp.    Sj 

the   Author   of  Salome,  &c.     Price  2s,     Oliphant 

Edinburgh.     1827. 

In  strongly  commending  the  above  works,  we  do  not 

mean  to  intimate  (hat  any  thing  i 

them  to  those  who  are  read  in  history.     But  they  an 

excellent  gleanings  of  the  most  interesting  passages  of 

ecclesiastical  story,  presented  in  a  form  suitable  for  tha 

reading  of  young  persons  and  other  lovers  of  ahridgraeDd 

In  this  view  we  cannot  commeod  them  too  highly,  of 

welcome  too  readily  this  regeneration  of  our  little  booka^ 

for  which  it  seems  we  are  to  be  indebted  to  the  Scotol) 

press.     We  shall  he  much  disappointed  if  they  do  nM 

meet  with  entire  and   encouraging  acceptance  i 

those  pareuls  who  are  justly  anxious  to  provide  safe  and 

interesting  reading  for  their  young  people:  nor  do  < 

doubt  there  are  many  elder  ones  to  whom  they  will  be 

acceptable,  as  has  been  found  the  case  with  the  little  to- 

lumes  of  religious  fiction  so  much  circulated  of  late. 
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^OKE,  FROM  THB  FIRST  DICTATORSHIP  TO  THE  APPOIMTM BUT  OF 

THE   DECEMVIRI. 

The  day  following,  Servilius  would  have  fulfilled  thb 

pnnnise,  but  Appius,  the  other  consul,  refused  all  conces* 

<H>n;  the  senate  were  divided  between  them,  and  the 

M)ate  was  yet  proceeding,  when  horsemen  arrived  at  full 

^leed,  with  information  that  the  Volsci  were  advancing 

to  besiege  Rome.    The  people  refused  to  defend  the 

city,  and  the  senate  were  obliged  to  promise  what  they 

were  determined  never  to  perform.    Servilius  told  the 

Btdtitnde  it  was  no^  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 

Mnate  to  comply  with  their  demands  from  fear,  but  when  the 

war  was  ended,  they  would  in  gratitude  remit  their  debts : 

vid  a  decree  was  the  same  day  passed,  by  which  all 

^itors  were  forbidden  to  prosecute  any  citizen  for 

^bt,  or  seize  his  goods,  who  was  willing  to  serve  in 

^  army;  but  were  commanded  to  use  all  severity 

^wards  those  who  refused.    This  decree  preserved  the 

^y»  multitudes  crowded  to  the  Capitol  to  be  enlisted. 

^  soon  as  the  levies  were  completed,  Servilius  led  them 

^ttt  and  entirely  defeated  the  Volsci.    The  Aurunci  a 

^OL.  IX.  Z 
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neighboaring  people,  who  bad  advanced  into  the  Roman 
tprritory,  were  at  this  time  also  defeated. 

Of  all  the  plebeians  none  had  more  distioguished 
themselves  iu  these  wars  thau  the  unhappy  debtors,  and 
they  justly  expected  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  mads 
to  them.  But  against  the  influence  of  Appius  and  th« 
interest  of  the  patricians,  Servilius  had  not  power  to  r&< 
dress  their  wrongs,  and  all  again  was  terror  and  confu- 
sion ;  the  plebeians  defying  authority,  and  the  patrician! 
in  danger  of  their  lives :  when  a  revolt  of  the  Sabine^ 
and  the  refusal  ofthe  people  to  enlist,  brought  the  state 
the  same  extremity  as  before.  It  was  now  proposed 
have  a  dictator,  and  Manlius  Valerius,  a  man  seventy 
years  of  age,  brother  to  Poplicola,  was  made  choice  of^ 
The  dictator  prevailed  over  the  people  by  promises, 
which,  when  the  enemy  were  again  subdued,  the  senate 
refused  to  fulfil.  Valerius  appeared  before  them  wilfi 
all  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  reproached  them  with  theif 
insincerity,  and  declared  bis  resolution  to  retire.  Hu 
speech  ended,  he  laid  down  bis  oflice,  and  stripped  him- 
self of  the  badges  of  his  authority,  the  people  accom- 
panying him  to  his  house  with  loud  acclamations.  TUb 
was  a  signal  for  revolt;  the  army  forsook  their  leaden 
and  carrying  their  ensigns  with  them,  which  they  wei 
sworn  never  to  abandon,  encamped  themselves  beyoo 
the  Anio,  three  miles  from  Rome,  on  a  bill  called  after 
wards  the  Sacred  Mount,  as  their  retreat  was  called  tbe 
Secession.  The  Romans  had  a  superstitious  veneratioa^ 
for  their  standards.  Tliey  always  swore  by  their  ensignH 
and  paid  them  a  sort  of  religious  adoration.  On  fest^ 
vals  they  crowned  them  with  flowers  and  perfumW 
Those  to  whose  care  they  were  committed,  were  put  U 
death  or  whipped,  if  they  suffered  the  enemy  to  tak< 
them.  In  the  days  of  their  first  simplicity,  the  Romai 
bud  no  other  ensigns  or  colours,  than  a  bundle  of  hay  i 
grass  fastened  at  tbe  top  of  a  long  pole.  In  after  timci 
they  used  the  figures  of  animals  and  monsters,  of  caglM) 
dragons,  boars,  &c.     The  horse  made  use  of  a  standi 
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called  Yesillum,  made  of  a  piece  of  rich  stuff  about  a 
foot  square,  fastened  to  across  piece  of  wood,  fixed  to 
the  top  of  a  pike. 

The  greatest  coDsteruation  preTailed  in  the  senate  at 
this  secession,  and  the  army  was  in  vain  commanded  and 
entreated  to  return^  while  the  patricians  stilt  disputed 
and  disagreed  about  the  concessions  to  be  made  to  them. 
Vieldiug  at  last  to  necessity,  deputies  were  sent  to  the 
camp,  to  arrange  a  reconciliation.  At  the  head  of  these 
vds  Henenius  Agrippa.  He  assured  the  people  the  se- 
Dute  had  unanimously  agreed  to  anoul  all  debts  and  obli- 
gations at  present  subsisting  between  them ;  by  which 
assurance  and  the  famous  fable  of  the  body  and  its 
members  which  he  applied  to  the  senate  and  the  people, 
he  quickly  inclined  the  soldiers  to  follow  him  back  to  the 
city.  But  their  leader,  one  Lucius  Junius,  who  affected 
to  call  himself  Brutus,  interposed  and  demanded  some 
security  for  the  future,  as  well  as  redress  for  present 
grievances.  Agrippa  asked  what  he  would  haye ;  and 
lie  demanded  to  choose  annually  a  number  of  magistrates 
from  among  the  plebeians,  to  protect  their  interests,  and 
oppose  or  disannul  any  edicts  injurious  to  the  people. 
This  demand  the  deputies  had  no  authority  to  grant, 
Bid  returned  to  consult  the  senate.  It  was  much  op- 
l>osed  by  the  senators,  hut  there  was  no  remedy,  and 
necessity  prevailed.  A  decree  was  passed  permitting 
the  creation  of  these  new  magistrates,  to  be  called  Tri- 
bnoes  of  the  people,  together  with  one  for  the  abolition 
of  debts.  The  people  were  satisfied;  but  before  they 
felumed  into  the  city,  five  of  their  tribunes  were  chosen 
(torn  among  them,  a  law  was  passed  to  make  their  per- 
Wds  sacred,  and  an  oath  taken  for  themselves  and  their 
posterity  to  keep  it  inviolably.  The  words  of  the  law 
were,  "  Let  the  tribune  of  the  people  be  exempt  from 
■If  servile  offices  imposed  on  the  citizens.  Let  none  of 
those  offices  be  laid  on  him   without  his  own  consent. 

tt  DO  one  strike  or  cause  another  to  strike  him.     If 
r  offend  in  this,  let  him  be  execrable,  and  bis  goods 
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appropriated  to  the  worship  of  Ceres.  If  any  one  killa 
him,  any  person  may  kill  the  murderer  with  impanity." 
After  this,  the  people  havicig  erected  ud  altar  to  Jupiter, 
aod  consecrated  the  place  of  their  retreat  by  the  name 
of  the  Sacred  Mount,  followed  the  deputies  to  the  city, 
A  few  years  after,  five  more  were  added  to  the  Dumber 
of  the  tribunes.  They  were  always  chosen  by  the  ple- 
beians, and  from  their  own  body.  Their  sole  businetf 
was  to  defend  thera  from  the  aggressions  of  their  supe- 
riors. They  had  their  seats  placed  at  the  door  of  the 
senate,  and  were  never  admitted  into  it,  but  when  the 
consuls  called  them  to  ask  their  opluiou  on  some  affair 
concerning  Uie  interests  of  the  people.  When  they  op- 
posed any  determination  of  the  other  magistrates,  it  wa* 
called  lulercessio,  and  was  performed  by  standing  and 
pronouncing  the  word  Veto,  I  forbid.  Tbey  were 
habited  like  private  men,  and  had  but  one  attendant, 
called  Viator,  They  were  not  allowed  to  be  absent 
ixom  the  city  for  a  day.  To  show  their  readiness  to 
protect  the  people,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  their  doors 
open  day  and  night.  Their  authority  was  very  great  j 
for  though  at  first  appointed  to  prevent  oppression,  they 
usurped  the  right  of  doing  whatever  they  pleased,  sura 
of  support  from  the  people.  They  enacted  laws,  mada 
decrees  and  executed  them,  sometimes  commanding 
even  the  consuls  to  be  carried  to  prison.  They  proved 
the  occasion  of  greater  disturbances  in  the  state  tha% 
those  they  had  appeased,  and  are  styled  by  some  of  tha 
ancient  writers,  the  bane  of  the  publick  tranquillity, 
One  of  their  first  steps  was  to  elect  two  assistants 
agents,  who,  from  having  the  care  and  inspection  of  th^ 
buildings,  were  called  ^diles. 

Troops  were  now  easily  raised  to  march  against  ll 
Volsci.     Their  capital  city  was  Corioli,  which,  after 
signal  victory  in  the  field,  was  besieged  and  taken, 
young  patrician,  named  Caius  Marcius,  had  all  the  glorj 
of  both  these  actions ;  as  well  as  of  another,  which  immi 
diately  followed,  over  the  Antiates.     The  day  foUowiiif 
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it,  the  consul  having  caused  a  tribunal  to  be  erected  be- 
fore  bis  tent,  and  called  his  soldiers  tog;ether,  made  an 
harangue  in  praise  of  the  valiant  Marcius.  He  put  a 
crown  of  gold  upon  his  head,  assigned  him  a  tenth  part 
of  all  the  spoil,  gave  him  a  fine  house  with  splendid  fur- 
niture in  the  name  of  the  repubiick,  allotted  him  as  much 
money  as  he  could  carry  away,  and  allowed  him  to  choose 
any  ten  out  of  the  prisoners.  Of  all  these  presents,  the 
young  hero  accepted  only  the  horse,  and  one  captive,  an 
old  friend  of  bis  family,  to  whom  he  gave  liberty.  To 
add  to  his  glory,  the  consul  bestowed  on  him  the  surname 
of  C  ortolan  us. 

The  war  thus  gloriously  ended,  was  succeeded  by  ce- 
remoaies  of  religion,  publick  games,  and  treaties  of 
fieace.  Menenius  Agrippa  died  in  as  much  poverty  as 
Poplicola,  aod  was  buried  at  the  publick  espence.  A 
census  and  a  lustrum  were  held,  and  Rome  was  found 
to  contain  only  100,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

A  severe  famine  was  the  next  difficulty  Rome  had  to 
contend  with ;  and  as  in  all  difficulties,  the  people,  insti- 
gated by  their  tribunes,  charged  on  their  rulers  the 
calamities  they  had  probably  no  means  of  averting. 
Their  impatience  was  increased  on  the  arrival  of  abun- 
dance of  corn  from  Sicily,  which  became  an  immediate 
subject  of  contention.  Those  who  favoured  the  people 
would  have  it  distributed  gratis,  as  bought  with  the  pub- 
lick money.  The  opposite  faction  desired  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  bread,  io  order  to  bold  the  people  in  subjection. 
At  tbe  head  of  this  party  was  the  renowned  Coriolanus, 
who  spoke  loudly  against  any  indulgence  to  the  people, 
proposed  abolition  of  the  Iribuneship,  and  taking  Ten- 
geoaceonlbe  seditious  rabble.  This  proud  language  roused 
ibe  tribunes  to  fury  and  the  people  to  vengeance.  They 
would  have  broken  into  the  senate  house  and  massacred 
Coriolanus  on  the  spot,  but  tbe  tribunes  advised  them  to 
more  regular  proceedings.  Accordingly  the  cnriaj  were 
assembled  and  Coriolanus  summoned  to  appear.  He 
despised  the  summons,  and  the  tribunes  placed  themselves 
z  3 
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at  the  door  of  the  senate  to  seize  him :  but  he  bad 
strong  guard  of  the  young  senators  about  him,  and  tba 
tribunes  were  beaten  back.  The  uproariucreased  by  tho 
accumulation  of  the  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
patricians  ou  the  other,  hastening  to  the  assistance  of 
Coriolanus ;  till  the  consuls  arrived,  and  prevailed  on  aU 
to  retire.  The  next  day  early  the  tribunes  convened  tlw 
people,  exagy;erated  in  their  speeches  the  ill  usage  1he]( 
had  received,  repeated  with  aggravatious  the  words  oi 
Coriolanus,  and  when  they  considered  the  hatred  of  tb« 
people  sufficiently  stimulated,  called  upon  any  patrician 
who  should  choose  to  mount  the  tribunal,  to  speak  in  hu 
defence.  This  was  done  by  Minucius,  the  elder  consul, 
who  excused  the  senate,  palliated  the  offence  of  Corio- 
lanus, and  besought  their  pardon  for  his  indiscretion* 
But  for  the  pride  of  Coriolanus,  he  would  probably  have 
prevailed  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  people  :  but  the 
young  hero  being  called  upon  by  (he  tribunes  to  ask  par- 
don, rose  with  a  haughty  and  indignant  air,  repeated  his 
words  in  the  senate-house  and  gloried  in  them,  protesting 
be  would  submit  to  no  tribunal  but  the  consuls,  nor  would 
have  appeared  there  at  all,  but  to  reproach  them  with 
their  crimes  and  check  their  lawless  desire.  The  peopla 
would  have  massacred  him  on  the  spot^  but  the  tribunes 
interposed,  to  preserve  some  appearance  of  order,  nnd 
proceeded  to  pass  sentence  of  death  on  him  by  ordering 
him  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  a  punishment 
inflicted  on  the  enemies  of  their  country.  The  eediles  si> 
vanced  to  execute  the  sentence  ;  but  the  patricians  witkl 
the  senate  hastened  to  rescue  him;  the  multitude,  awed' 
by  their  presence,  refused  to  give  assistance,  and  Corio* 
lanus  for  this  time  escaped  with  a  citation  to  appear  ha- 
fore  the  people  in  seven  and  twenty  days  to  take  his  trials. 
The  senate  meantime,  to  appease  the  people,  fixed  thft 
price  of  corn  at  the  lowest  rate,  and  did  all  in  their  powet 
to  pacify  the  tribunes.  In  vain,  however,  they  tried  to 
prevent  the  trial  of  Coriolanus;  and  equally  in  vaiu 
have  the  votes  taken  by  centuries,  by  which  the  patriciaiw 
were  sure  of  a  majority. 
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Tfae  tribunes  were  masters  in  every  thing,  and  insisted 
on  giving  to  eacli  citizen  bis  vote,  Coriofaniis  appeared 
for  trial,  charged  with  the  single  crime,  of  which  he  was 
perfectly  innocent,  of  usurping  tyrannical  power,  and 
aiming  at  the  sovereignty.  As  soon  as  the  charge  was 
made,  the  young  patrician  appeared,  and  answered  to 
the  calumny  by  a  recital  of  his  services.  He  showed  the 
crowns  with  which  he  had  been  rewarded  by  his  generals, 
and  called  upon  them  to  testify  the  truth  of  what  he  said. 
He  named  the  citizens  he  had  saved  in  battle,  and  bade 
Ibem  stand  op  and  witness  what  he  asserted.  These  peo- 
ple stood  forth  in  the  assembly  as  suppliants  for  the  man  to 
»hom  they  owed  their  lives,  and  offijred  to  lake  the  place 
I  tf  the  accused,  and  forfeit  their  lives  to  save  him.  Then 
Corlolanns  tore  away  his]  robe,  showed  the  scars  of  the 
many  wounds  he  had  received,  and  with  an  air  of  modest 
confidence,  called  on  the  tribunes  to  show  hnw  actions 
*uch  as  these  consisted  with  the  charges  made  against  him. 
He  multitude  were  moved  and  would  have  acquitted  him : 
bit  the  iribunesforeseeing  the  event,  changed  the  charge, 
ind  accused  him  of  having,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Rome, 
disposed  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Antiates,  instead  of 
delivering  them  to  the  (jutestors.  Coriolauus  was  not  pre- 
pared for  this  charge,  and  could  only  answer  that  those 
vho  attended  him  in  the  expedition,  not  himself,  bad 
benefited  by  the  distribution  of  the  spoils.  It  was  custom- 
ary at  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  to  divide  the 
■poils  between  the  victorious  army  and  the  piiblick  treasu- 
ry. The  product  was  generally  applied  to  the  building  of 
temples,  the  celebrating  of  publick  games,  or  the  adorn- 
ing of  the  city.  The  law  made  the  general  accountable 
for  this  disposal  of  the  spoils,  though  the  publick  often 
diHpeoaed  with  it,  and  left  the  victor  to  reward  his  soldi- 
ers at  hb  discretion.  This  law  Coriolauus  had  broken ; 
and  the  people  being  excited  by  the  tribunes  on  this  fresh 
charge,  the  votes  were  taken;  of  the  twenty-one  tribes, 
■atoine  voted  for  him,  the  rest  against  him, and  the  brave 
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patrician  was  condemned  to  perpetnal  baDishment. 
Equally  great  was  the  depression  of  the  patricians  and 
the  joj  of  the  people  on  this  victory;  by  which  the  wbob 
cbaracter  of  tbe  commonwealth  was  changed,  and  tha 
plebeians,  hitherto  dependent,  possessed  themselves  of  a 
right  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  greatest  men  in  tbe  state;^ 
Coriolanus  alone  seemed  unconcerned.  He  repaired  to 
his  own  bonse,  took  leave  of  bis  family,  who  were  waih 
ing  his  return  in  tears,  and  left  the  city,  attended  only 
by  two  or  three  of  bis  clients.  A  great  number  of  the 
patricians  followed  him  to  the  gates,  but  be  spoke  not  to  I 
them  by  the  way,  and  parted  in  tbe  same  contemptuoas  | 
silence. 

Tbe  illustrious  exile  passed  the  first  days  of  banishment 
at  his  country  seat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ftome.  Re- 
sentment grew  upon  reSeclion,  equally  excited  by  tbe 
injustice  of  tbe  people  in  condemning  him,  and  tbe 
baseness  of  tbe  senate  in  leaving  bim  to  their  judgment. 
He  deeply  meditated  revenge,  and  considered  which 
among  the  enemies  of  Rome  he  could  best  make  use  (^ 
as  instruments  of  vengeance.  Tbe  Volsci  appeared  to' 
him  tbe  most  likely  and  tbe  most  able  to  espouse  bii 
cause.  He  bad  met  their  general  often  in  the  field,  and 
always  vanquished  him,  and  now  resolved  to  trust  bim 
with  his  fortunes.  Accordingly  he  left  his  retreat  in. 
disguise,  and  entering  Antium  in  the  evening,  wbei^ 
Attins  Tullus  resided,  went  to  his  house  with  bis  fac9' 
covered,  and  sat  down  by  the  hearth  of  tbe  domestic 
gods,  a  place  sacred  in  all  tbe  bouses  of  the  pagans. 
Attins  was  at  supper  in  an  inner  room,  when  news  was 
brought  him  that  a  stranger  of  very  noble  air,  had  with- 
out speaking  come  into  his  house,  and  placed  himsell 
on  tbe  hearth  of  his  Lares.  Attins  came  out,  and  aske4 
bim  who  he  was,  and  what  he  would  have.  CDriolan[ 
then  discovered  his  face,  and  not  being  recognized,  tol 
his  name  and  his  wrongs,  and  offered  to  the  Yolsoj 
against  Rome  the  aid  of  his  counsels  and  expenencei 
Attius  assured  bim  of  friendship,  and  led  him  to  his 
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apartments,  where  they  consulted  together  upon  the  best 
means  of  inducing  the  people  to  war,  a  truce  of  two 
years  at  that  time  subsisting  between  them  and  the 
Romans.  This  was  done  by  stratagem.  A  pretended 
plot  of  the  Volsci  was  disclosed  to  the  senate  to  set  fire 
lo  the  city  in  the  approaching  games.  A  decree  was 
in  consequence  passed,  for  all  the  Volsci  to  leave  the  city 
before  sun-set.  This  insult  was  made  use  of  by  the 
general  to  provoke  a  war,  and  Attius  and  Coriolanus 
vere  appointed  to  command  the  troops.  The  Romans 
being  unprepared,  a  great  number  of  their  cities  were 
taken  and  the  country  ravaged.  Coriolanus  burned 
theur  farms,  carried  away  their  cattle  and  made  slaves  of 
the  inhabitants,  sparing  only  the  houses  and  lands  of  the 
patricians,  the  more  to  promote  disunion  in  the  city,  by 
exciting  suspicions  against  them.  These  suspicions 
delayed  the  collecting  of  an  army ;  and  none  being  in 
Ike  field  to  oppose  him,  Coriolanus  appeared  within  five 
miles  of  the  city.  The  people  were  in  consternation,  and 
ffoold  have  reversed  the  general's  banishment;  but 
the  senate  would  not  consent,  and  the  general  invested 
the  city  as  if  meaning  to  besiege  it.  The  senate  now 
resolved  lo  send  a  deputation  to  him  of  five  of  his  prin- 
cipal  friends,  all  of  whom  had  been  consuls.  He  re- 
ceived them  through  ranks  of  soldiers  under  arms, 
ritting  surrounded  by  the  enemies  of  Rome,  and  with 
great  hanghtiness  refused  to  treat  on  any  terms  but  the 
Kstoration  to  the  Volscians  of  all  that  Rome  had  taken 
&0D)  them.  All  that  could  be  obtained  was  a  truce  for 
the  city  for  thirty  days,  during  which  the  general  ravaged 
Um  Latian  territories,  and  then  encamped  again  about 
the  walls  of  Rome.  All  within  was  consternation.  An 
attempt  was  made,  but  ineffectual  ly,  to  move  Coriolanus, 
bj  sending  forth  the  priests,  augurs,  and  miniaters  of 
Mcred  things,  to  conjure  him  by  his  gods  to  give  peace 
to  his  country.  They  received  for  answer  thai  the  attack 
would  inimediately  begin,  unless  the  conditions  were 
complied  with. 
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In  this  extremity  the  scheme  was  Bugg;ested  of  send- 
ing forth  the  womec,  headed  by  Veturia,  the  mother  c 
Coriolanus  and  Volamniahis  wife,  to  make  another  attenip| 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  general.  Then  Vetnria  and  tl 
most  eminent  ladies  of  the  city,  went  out  in  chariots  pre 
pared  for  them  by  the  seoate,  to  the  enemy's 
CoriolaoDs  walked  from  his  tent  to  meet  them,  ordered  hi 
Uctors  to  lower  their  fasces  in  their  presence,  and  tenderla 
embraced  his  wife  and  mother.  This  last  appeal  prevailea 
— for  their  sakes  beagreed  to  lay  down  the  arms  he  had 
borne  against  his  country,  and  betray  the  interests  of  those 
who  had  so  generously  received  him ;  saying  to  his  mother, 
"  Romeis  saved,  but  yonr  son  is  lost."  It  ao  proved.  The 
female  deputation  returned  to  the  city  amid  joyful  accla- 
mations,  and  were    desired  to   ask  what    boon    they 


a  tumult  raised  for  the  purpose.     There  is  much  in  hk 
character  of  the  proud  and  selfish  greatness  of  heathen- 
ism.    His  first  treatment  was  quite  undeserved,  but  not 
unprovoked:   his  after  conduct  cannot  be  justified,  if' 
revenge  and  treachery  are  to  be  considered  crimes ;  and 
his  death  was  surely  not  unmerited  from  a  people  whoW 
he  had  excited  to  war  to  serve  his  revengefal  purposev 
and  betrayed  as  soon  as  these  were  appeased.     Coria 
lanus  received  however   from  his  enemies  the  honoui 
refused  him  by  his  country,  in  a  splendid  funeral  and  as 
stately  tomb.     All  that  Rome  would  grant  to  his  memory^ 
was  permission  to  the  women  to  wear  mourning  for  hii 
ten  months. 

Successful  war  with  the  Volscl  and  Hernici  followed 
this  event.  The  depressions  of  Rome  were  temporary^ 
while  her  successes  were  brilliant  and  permaneDt.     AmM 
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i\\  the  tumult  of  civil  disoord,  and  the  exhaustion  of 
perpetual  var,  her  power  and  prosperity  coalinued  to 
iDcrease.  It  was  now  that  the  dissentions  6rst  arose 
respecting  the  Agrarian  law,  a  fruitful  source  of  con- 
tention during  many  years  of  the  republick.  It  was  so 
called  from  Ager,  signifying  land,  and  was  first  proposed 
at  this  time  by  Cassius,  the  consul,  on  hehalf  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  took  part  against  the  patricians. 
The  law,  as  he  proposed  it,  was  to  divide  the  conquered 
iuads  among  the  people,  incorporatiDg  with  them  the 
I.atius  and  Hernici  to  share  in  the  partition.  This  pro- 
posal pleased  no  party.  The  people  would  divide  the 
land  among  themselves  without  including  their  allies — 
the  patricians  would  reserve  all  for  the  support  of  the 
government  and  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Cassius  was 
impeached  by  the  senate,  on  the  usual  charge  of  aspiring 
to  the  sovereignty  by  conciliating  the  Latins  and  Hernici, 
and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  senate 
passed  the  law,  that  all  conquered  lands  should  be 
divided  between  the  people,  the  treasury,  and  the  allies, 
but  never  meant  itsbould  be  executed.  Under  pretence 
of  forwarding,  but  really  to  retard  the  division,  ten  patri- 
cians were  to  be  chosen  for  the  purpose,  called  Decem- 
tiri.  New  wars,  attended  as  usual  with  abundant  booty, 
of  money,  slaves,  and  cattle,  kept  the  people  quiet  for  a 
lime  under  the  delay.  In  every  interval  of  peace  the 
conflict  was  renewed.  The  plebeians  bad  now  so  far 
gained  upon  the  nobles,  as  always  to  have  one  consul 
chosen  favourable  to  their  interest,  while  the  patricians 
chose  the  other.  This  but  Increased  the  means  of  con- 
lention,  only  occasionally  suspended  by  the  declaration  of 
a  war,  or  the  inroads  of  an  enemy.  The  Veientes  and 
Hetrnrians  were  now  the  most  formidable  foes.  We 
■ball  not  trace  minutely  the  events  of  this  warfare.  The 
Romans  suffered  much,  and  were  often  defeated,  but 
always  successful  in  the  issue. 


RE  t  LECTIONS 
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In  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  ato 
and  cried,  saying.  If  any  man  thirst,  let  Hint  co. 
unto  me,  and  drink. — St.  John  vii.  37. 
Beautiful  illuslratiou  of  redeeming  lo've !  la  it 
accident  that  the  words  of  holy  writ  thus  ponrtray  i 
thia^  they  speak  not  of,  and  every  small  pardcular 
the  Saviour's  actings  seems  emblematic  of  the  whoh 
It  was  the  great  day  of  the  feast — who  could  have  thirsU 
then.'  lu  the  midst  of  mirth,  and  company,  and  pr 
fusion,  full  to  the  utmost  of  delights,  who  wanted  an; 
thing?  Why  come  to  him  to  drink,  filled  doubtlei 
and  satistied  already?  The  invitation  seems  strange 
timed.  But  then  it  was  the  last  day — to-morrow  tl 
weariness  of  exhausted  spirits,  to-morrow  the  lassitui 
of  past  excess,  the  thirst  of  the  evening's  intoxicatii 
revel.  Aye,  doubtless,  then  would  many  be  athirst, 
know  not  where  to  fill  the  draught  again.  Children 
abundance,  filled  and  satisfied— vain  to  you,  iu  the  g 
day  of  your  feast,  appears  the  Saviour's  offer.  We 
take  it  to  the  poor,  the  needy  and  the  destitute — them 
becomes,  not  you.  It  is  a  story  of  woe  when  you 
none,  of  want  when  you  feel  none,  of  sorrows  in  the  hq 
day  of  your  joy.  You  will  not  hear  it  now.  But 
morrow — if  this  should  be  the  last  day  of  the  feast 
and  to  many,  many  is  it — the  brilliant  colouring  of  t 
evening  being  but  the  omeu  of  the  morning's  storm 
if  fortune  loved  to  mock  itself,  by  gathering  its  treasai 
of  felicity  together,  against  the  very  night  on  which  t 
thief  will  come  to  take  them.  Yes,  if  this  great  day^ 
the  last  day  of  your  feast,  think  ye  to-morrow  of  yi 
Saviour's  words.     Gloomy,  unwelcome  and  ill-timed 
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sretns  DOW  religion's  offer,  eveo  as  of  drink  in  the  over- 
Howing  feast,  hear  the  word  and  bind  it  upon  your  boaom, 
Ibal  to-morrow  if  joo  be  destitute  you  may  find  it  there. 
He,  in  his  amazing  love,  will  even  wait  for  you.  He 
has  waited  often  till  the  morniog's  lassitude  has  loathed 
the  Gveiiingi's  revel — and  the  very  last  banqueting  of  earth 
is  eaded — and  the  cup  of  life  is  emptied — and  the  gay 
rompaDionship  is  done:  and  that  then  you  thirst  not 
Dncomforted,  be  tells  yon  before-hand  where  you  may 
come  and  drink— tells  you  in  the  uproar  of  felicity,  that 
in  the  morrow  of  adversity  you  may  remember.  Ah  ! 
where  is  goodness  like  it?  And  often  has  the  gracious 
word  prevailed — scoffed  at,  unregarded  at  the  time,  the 
message  and  the  messenger  of  heaven  alike  repelled — 
but  when  the  thirst  has  come,  the  aching  hosom  turns 
aaxiously  to  ask,  who  was  he  that  offered  us  to  drink! 
There  never  was  but  one  such  friend.  If  your  banquet- 
^jog  13  over,  ask  for  him. 

^^KJomforf  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people. — Isaiah  xI.  1. 

^^1  WOULD  choose  that  saying  for  my  morning  song, 
and  keep  it  in  memory  for  my  evening  carol,  II  was 
the  task  of  Jesus  upon  earth ;  if  be  tasted  of  happiness 
there,  it  was  in  doing  it.  He  appropriated  nothing  of 
existence  to  himself,  except  ils  sufferings — the  rest  was 
to  his  people.  He  brought  this  high  commission  with 
him  from  above,  and  he  stayed  only  till  he  had  fulfilled 
it— till  be  had  spoken  comfortably  to  the  penitent  and 
amicted,  the  sinful  and  the  broken-hearted ;  and  perfected 
in  death  the  comfort  that  he  brought.  He  left  hi? 
commission  behind  him.  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  mj 
people."  "  If  ye  love  me,"  as  be  said  to  Peter.  Where 
are  they  amongst  us  who  are  fulfilling  this  honourable 
mission ;  surely  they  only  are  walking  in  bis  footsteps. 
His  people — they  are  ever  here,  and  need  have  they  of 
comfort  ever.  They  are  beset  with  danger  and  betrayed 
by  ain — they  are  distressed,  bereaved,  benighted,  wJlh- 
OBl  knowledge,  and  without  onderstanding — ever  in 
VOL.  IX.  .4  a 
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daoger,  ever  !d  error,  and  in  affliction  ever — even  as  I 
Jesus  found  them — and  as  he  left  them  tilt  their  warfare  I 
be  accomplished.     But  where  areoowtheir  comforters?  I 
Methinbs,  if  we  would  live  as  Jesus  did,  we  need  never  I 
want  empIo;ymenL;  but  should  want  time  rather  for  the  I 
selfish  pursuits  that  now  occupy  us.     Days  would  noti 
be  long  enough,  and  hours  too  few,  occupied  in  convey-  1 
ing  comfort  to  the  people  of  God,  in  this  time  of  their  I 
trial  and  detention  here — by  our  faith,  by  our  knowledge,  I 
by  our  charily,  in  all  its  meanings — by  our  wisdom,  by  I 
our  cheerfulness,   by   our  companionship,  and  by  our  I 
countenance,  giving  consolation,  support,  and  gratiSca-  ^ 
tion  to  all  who  come — no,  not  to  all  whom  accident  or    i 
circumstance  brings  within  our  reach — hut  to  all  whom   \ 
by  the  utmost  effort  of  devotedness  to  this  high  service 
we  could  come  within  reach  of.     But  in   the  stead  of 
this,  mournfully  does  conscience  testify  against  us,  that 
we  have  spoken  harshly  and  dealt  unkindly  with  them ; 
have  added  by  our  sneers  to  the  bitterness  of  their  shame, 
and  by  our  neglect  to  the  coldness  of  their  destitution. 
In  the  day  of  their  iniquity  we  have  spoken  of  no  pardon 
— in  the  day  of  their  conQict  with  the  world,  with  iniquity, 
with  themselves,  have  stood  idly  gazing  on  the  battle 
ready  to  shout  victory  for  either  side — too  often  lending 
weapons  to  the  foe,  by  careless  example,  and  tncautiom 
words,  or  unkind  withholding  of  our  Lord's  behest, 
vrould  that  this  wrong  might  cease  from  me  for  ever— 
and  that,  saved  myself,  and  satisfied  by  the  cry  of  c 
fort  I  have  heard,  I  might  have  no  object  lefl  but  t 
repeat  it — to  lessen  the  sufferings  of  God's  people,  ao 
promote  their  joys — in  small  things  as  in  great — by  tlu 
watchful  word  as  by  the  willing  gift — using  time  am 
understanding,  and  every  entrusted  talent,  to  appreciate 
and  fulfil  that  mission — "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  m; 


And  ye  would  not.   Matt,  xxiii.  37. 
Jkbusalem,  foredoomed  to  destruction — Jeru! 
whose  fall  had  been  written  in  its  minutest  circumsl 
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hundreds  of  years  before — Jerusalem,  over  whose  destioy 
the  prescient  eye  of  pity  wept  as  now  inevitable — you 
were  then  guilty  of  your  fatet  There  hail  been  times, 
many  times  in  which  mercy  could  have  reached  you,  and 
love  embraced,  and  tender  pity  sheltered  from  the 
decree  that  was  against  you.  But  ye  would  not.  Now 
iheeye  that  might  have  kindled  in  anger,  wept — the 
breast  that  might  have  triumphed  in  vengeance,  mourned 
—but  still  it  did  not  save  thee :  the  day  of  mercy  was 
orer;  and  the  prophetic  voice  spoke  only  afterwards  to 
describe  thy  fall.  There  is  something  very  awful  in  those 
words—quoted  far  oftener  than  they  are  regarded — 
quoted  as  the  beautiful  expression  of  the  Saviour's 
feeling  for  bis  obdurate  Israel.  But  there  is  more  in 
tliem.  Some  time,  perhaps,  tbey  will  be  addressed  to 
every  one  who  has  beard  the  offer  of  redeeming  love,  and 
not  been  saved  by  it — addressed  to  ns.  We  shall  not 
liear  them — no,  Jerusalem  heard  them  not.  She  had 
killed  the  prophets  and  stoned  them  that  were  sent  to 
W,  and  all  went  on  as  usual,  and  she  perceived  do 
change,  and  she  perceived  not  that  the  day  of  impunity, 
and  the  day  of  repentance  had  expired.  She  did  not 
remark  the  moment  in  which  he  who  had  pity  still,  but 
no  more  pardon,  looked  on  her  and  said  "  now  is  thy 
destruction  just."  Does  any  know  the  moment,  where 
il  is,  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  will  cease  to  strive  ?  In 
shich  the  obdurate  and  hardened  conscience  will  be  left 
at  peace  in  its  iniquity  ?  In  which  the  vacillating,  tem- 
porising spirit  will  he  abandoned  to  its  earlhliness  without 
8  struggle  ?  When  no  more  messengers  will  come,  no 
stroke  of  afflictive  providence  or  voice  of  alarmed  affec- 
tion, to  persuade  us  of  folly,  and  convince  us  of  sin,  and 
disturb  our  forgetfulness  of  Him  who  has  sent  to  us  so 
long  in  vain  1 — There  is  such  a  time,  and  we  know  not 
*We  it  is — it  may  be  some  space  on  this  side  of  eter- 
ut; — Jerusalem  stood  a  hundred  years  after  her  Lord 
tbas  led  her  to  hopeless  desolation ;  but  no  more  prophets 
came.     Here  is   a   fearful   consideration  methinks  for 
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tliose   who  are  resisting  Lhe  alarms  of  conscience  anit 
putting  aside  the  counsels  tbat  distnrh  them,  determined 
that  at  all  costs  thej  "  will  not" : — and  to  those  who,  coaJ 
vinced   in  judgment,  are  yet  hesitating  in  choice,  aoj 
receiving  the  message,  are  yet  not  decided  whether  theJ 
"  will  or  not."     Doubtless  the  moment  of  decision  is  n 
far — moment  unknown,  moment  imperceptible,  when 
shall  be  said  of  each  one  who  has  outstayed  it,   " 
would  not." 

The  devil  having  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas,- 

St.  John  xiii.  S. 
There  is  no  fact  of  revelation  more  habitually  forgotten 
ifnotvirtuallyrejected,  than  the  Satanic  influence  declara 
in  scripture  to  he  exercised  over  the  heart  of  mad 
In  profane  talking  or  in  idle  jest,  indeed,  we  retain  tH 
memory  of  the  accursed  spirit,  of  the  evil  presence  us 
seen,  and  evil  influence  unfelt ;  but  this  is  the  talk  of  haU 
and  carelessness,  and  speaks  no  real  consiousness  of  thi 
awful  truth.  We  need  not  say  anything  in  proof  of 
fact  so  unequivocatly  declared  in  scripture,  so  perpetual! 
there  reverted  to,  as  to  be  a  matter  of  necessary  and  esset 
tial  belief  to  all  who  accept  its  testimony  as  the  standaf 
of  truth  and  certainty.  That  admitting  the  presence  an 
the  power  of  that  unseen  enemy,  we  yet  forget  them,  i 
productive,  I  believe,  of  much  evil.  The  sentinel  go( 
warily  his  rounds  when  aware  that  an  enemy  lurks  within  lb 
city.  When  the  hawk  is  hovering  in  the  air,  the  mother 
bird  gathers  her  tiny  brood  beneath  her  wing.  Nay 
when  we  ourselves  are  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
who  means  ns  ill,  and  waits  for  an  advantage  to  our  barl 
how  watchful  weare  lest  we  expose  ourselves;  how  carefi 
of  our  words  and  of  our  hearing,  lest  we  give  occasitt 
for  malignity  to  triumph.  So,  the  more  fearful  for  beiii| 
nuseen,  the  more  awful  for  our  unconsciousness,  shoul 
seem  the  presence  of  that  infernal  being  whose  glory 
misery  and  his  triumph  sin ;  who  watches  every  unguarde 
moment,  and  takes  occasion  of  every  enkindled  passiol 
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and  whispers  counsel  in  every  momeat  of  weakness  or  in- 
decision. And  the  effect  of  believing  this  and  bearing 
it  JD  mind,  would  surely  be  cautiousness  where  we  go  and 
to  what  we  expose  ourselves.  So  Scripture  speaks,  when 
it  gives  that  reason  why  we  should  be  sober,  be  vigilant. 
So  the  parent  should  think,  when,  weighing  the  risks  and 
dangers  to  their  child  from  exposure  to  the  world,  and  to 
drcDtnstances  of  temptation — the  enemy  will  be  with  them 
fflien  the  parent  is  away.  So  should  the  adventurous  think 
who  forego  spiritual  advantages  in  bold  assumption  that 
they  can  do  without  them — the  ministry  of  darkness  will 
he  continued  when  messengers  of  light  are  out  of  hearing. 
And  all  they  who  go  where  the  Spirit  of  God  will  not  go 
with  them — who  venture  where  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance shines  not — who  wander  where  they  may,  where 
ihey  must  for  the  time  forget  Him — all  these  should  re- 
member there  is  another  unseen,  another  unheard — he 
will  go  with  them  willingly;  every  idle  moment  he  has 
liie  means  to  occupy — every  vacant  bosom  he  has  where- 
with to  fill — he  can  steal  opiates  into  pleasure's  cup,  to 
put  our  wariness  to  slumber — and  he  can  drop  unseen  a 
grain  into  the  balance  of  suspended  resolution — and  he 
can  watch  the  momeat  when  the  lamp  burns  dim,  to  draw 
a  snare  across  the  path  that  seemed  all  safe  before  us, 
Is  he  safely  to  be  forgotten  I 
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Our  constant  and  hitherto  unfailing  correspondent 
^  Listener  having  tliis  month  disappointed  us  of  his 
tonlribution,  we  are  obliged  to  insert  instead  of  it  vari- 
ous letters  addressed  to  our  correspondent,  to  which  he 
•ill  no  doubt  reply,  in  so  far  as  they  shall  be  found  to 
(etjuire  it. 
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Madam  ; — 

In  your  excellent  paper.  No,  49,  you  said  you  sk 

be  obliged  to  any  of  your  uorrespondeuts,  Tvho  « 

I   furnish  you  with  a  portraiture  of  the  mischiefs  mad 

the  unhappy  desire  of  risiog  above  the  station  provid 

I  lik9  assigued  us ;  and  as,  uobappily,  I  have  seen  mu 

the  misery  this  desire  baa  created,  I  have  venturt 

send  you  a  plain  relation  of  facts  which  have  comet 

my  own  observation.     Before  I  begin  my  tale,  I 

first  apologize  to  you,  and  yonr  readers,  for  the  free 

I  tnentiou  there  will  be  in  it  of  myself.     Could  I 

'  possibly  avoided  this,  I  would ;  but  it  is  iudispensat 

I  my  story,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  construed  charitably 

I  need  not  say  bow  many  years  have  passed,  since  '. 

Matilda  Greenlaw,  in  the  town  of  M ,  but  I  wil 

Ihat  she  shone  as  unquestionably  the  prettiest,  the  ' 

J  accomplished,  and  the  most  amiable  young  lady  it 

I  oeighbourhood.     Like   Julia  Arnot,    she  was  the 

~  mghter  of  respectable   and  pious   parents,    and 

I  lieiress  of  about  £800  a  year  ;  no  inconsiderable  su: 

[  tiie  circle  in  which  she  ought  to  have  moved.     But, 

1  nnfortunalely  for  Matilda,  her  parents  thought  like! 

of  your  heroine.     They  wished  her  to  move  in  a  hi 

sphere,  and  they  had  succeeded.     How  this  desire 

been  formed,  and  what  means  they  had  used  to  ol 

success,  I  cannot  say,  for  1  saw  not  the  beginningo 

mischief,  though  I  witnessed  i(s  progress  and  end. 

The  most  dislinguisbed  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  M 
were  Mr.  and  Lady  Caroline  Stanley ;  they  were 
known  iu  the  fashionable  world,  and  were  the  leaders  g 
society  near  their  place.  They  bad  a  large  family^ 
the  Miss  Stanleys  bad  been  allowed  to  form  an  i 
intimacy  with  Matilda,  who  became  their  compa 
and  a  frequent  visitor  at  Florence  Court,  Here  sb 
certainly  acquired  that  indeliaable  charm  in  her  man: 
which  all  can  feel,  though  none  describe  ;  but  this  aij 
tags  was  purchased  at  a  high  price  indeed.     It  vaa 
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T  saw  Matilda,  and  I  was  very  much  struck  wil\i  her. 
Ste  was  just  eigbteea,  and  truly  a  beaatiful  girl.  There 
vas  such  a  sparkling  intelli^eace  iu  her  countenance,  aod 
such  good  nature  in  her  smile,  ihut  T  felt  drawn  towards 
iiei;  and  turning  to  one  of  the  Miss  Stanleys,  who  sat 
by  me,  I  asked  her  name.  Matilda  overheard  me,  and 
I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  her  colour  deeply, 
wlieB  Miss  S.  answered,  "she  is  a  friend  of  ours.  Miss 
Greenlaw."  I  did  not  yet  know,  that  Matilda's  name 
was,  to  her,  synonimous  with  vulgarity  and  obscurity, 
and  that  every  similar  enquiry  was  productive  of  very 
puiuful  feelings  in  her  bosom.  That  evening,  I  sat  nest 
Ler  at  dinner,  and  my  prepossession  in  her  favour  was 
jjealiy  increased  bv  her  conversation,  which  combined 
iuformation  without  display,  gaiety  without  levity,  and 
wit  without  satire.  She  was  staying  at  Florence  Court 
for  some  days;  every  day  added  to  my  pleasure  in 
iier  society,  and  I  soon  discovered  ihut  to  all  faer  good 
ijualities  she  added  fervent  piety;  without  which  every 
acquirement  and  every  grace  is  as  sounding  brass,  or  a 
tittkling  cymbal.  Some  things,  however,  surprised  me 
very  much  iu  her  conduct.  She  professed  herself,  and 
was  in  truth,  extremely  fond  of  her  parents,  but  when- 
ever I  made  a  proposal  to  go  and  call  on  them,  she 
became  evidently  uneasy,  and  invariably  found  some 
pretest  for  delaying  it.  She  did  not  care  for  dress,  her 
miod  was  superior  to  it,  and  as  a  christian  she  knew  it  to 
be  sinful  when  made  an  object  of  anxiety,  and  her  taste 
"as  too  good  for  her  to  he  comfortable  while  dressing 
above  her  station ;  but  what  was  she  to  do  ?  keeping  the 
society  she  did,  she  was  forced  to  dress  as  they  did ;  and 
■nanyawish  was  ungratified,  many  a  kind  action  left 
unperformed,  that  she  might  have  expensive  materials, 
inda  pattern  dress  about  once  a  year  from  Madame 
Clairault,  Still  there  were  many  ornaments  and  articles 
,i  of  dress,  ahsolulehj  necessarij,  as  the  Miss  Stanleys 
H^Mlared,  fur  a  lady  to  possess ;  which  she  was  absolutely 
^■ktfrecf  to  go  without.     The  first  drive  we  took  together 
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after  my  arrival  at  Floreuce  Court,  the  Miss  Stanleys 
proposed  to  us  to  c^l  on  a  friend  of  theirs :  and  we  went 
up  to  prepare.  Very  beautiful,  but  very  costly  cash- 
meres were  then  ia  fasbion,  and  the  most  expensive 
feathers  were  worn  in  the  hats.  Lady  after  lady  came- 
down,  each  arrayed  in  what  was  perfectly  accordant  td 
their  station,  and  therefore  perfectly  saitable  to  them;' 
but  poor  Matilda  was  the  only  one  in  the  room  who*  had 
not  a  cashmere,  and  a  bird  of  paradise  plume.  I  ques" 
tion  much  if  any  one  observed  it;  no  one  could  do  so  to! 
her  disadvantage  ;  but  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  destroy 
all  the  pleasure  poor  Matilda  would  otherwise  have  en- 
joyed from  her  drive.  I  observed  her  in  low  spirits,  but 
could  not  divine  the  reason.  The  lady  we  went  to  caH 
on,  was  out;  but  we  obtained  permission  to  see  the 
grounds,  which  were  beautifully  laid  out.  Matilda  and 
myself  soon  eng;aged  in  conversation,  and  were  ratbei 
behind  the  rest  of  our  companions.  As  we  walked,  a 
branch  of  sweet-briar  caught  hold  of  Matilda's  veil,  Ai 
I  unfastened  it,  I  expressed  some  approbation  of  her  hat, 
which  was  very  pretty.  She  coloured  deeply.  "1 
wonder  you  think  so,"  she  replied,  "  you  must  think  me 
very  unfashionable,  not  to  have  a  bird  of  paradise  plume  j 
but, —but," — I  saw  her  mortification;  and  wishing  to 
spare  her  the  avowal  of  her  inability  to  purchase  one,  I 
interrupted  her,  by  showing  her  how  far  our  companiooa 
had  proceeded,  and  expressing  my  fear  that  we  should 
lose  our  way,  if  we  did  not  make  haste  to  join  them. 
But  those  few  words  sufliced  to  show,  that  she  wai 
haunted  by  what  you.  Madam,  so  aptly  term  the  dGemoD 
of  ungentility.  I^ess  fortunate  than  Brutus,  her  evil  spirit 
haunted  her  in  every  place,  while  his  was  confined  to 
one  or  two.  One  evening  I  entered  her  room  rathei 
unexpectedly;  she  was  reading,  or,  more  properly, 
appearing  to  do  so,  for  she  had  fallen  fast  asleep.  Id 
endeavouring  to  rouse  her,  I  took  the  book  from  bar 
lap,  and  was  greatly  surprised,  on  glancing  at  the  title 
page,  to  perceive  that   it  was  one  of  the    most  frothy 
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anJ  silly  novels  of  the  day.  I  could  not  forbear  telling 
her,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  her  with  such  a  boot. 
"My  dear,"  she  answered,  "  I  dislike  having  to  read  it 
eilremely ;  if  I  coald  help  it,  I  would  not  look  at  it ;  I 
lia?e  ffone  to  sleep  over  it,  it  is  so  ennuyant,  but  I  must 
read  it."  Seeing  me  look  very  incredulous,  she  added, 
''You  know  it  would  be  so  unfashionable,  every  one  has 
wad  it."  "  Pardon  me,"  said  I,  "  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge every  one  has  not  read  it,  I  know  not  a  few  who  . 
value  time  too  highly  to  waste  it  on  such  trifling  non- 
sense as  this.  Tell  rae,  dear  Matilda,  if  it  verefashion- 
able  to  drink  to  excess  for  example,  would  you  then  fol- 
low the  fashion  ?" — "Oh  no,  no !"  she  replied, horror-struck 
ul  the  idea.  "Then why"  I  answered,  "do  you  think 
jou  may  waste  your  time,  in  compliance  with  the  dictates 
of  fashion '.'  Certainly,  reading  this  book  is  no  crime,  but 
bow  often  have  you  and  I  agreed,  dear  Matilda,  that 
folly  naAfrivoUty  are  very  displeasing  to  the  Almighty. 
Do  you  know  any  law,  divine  or  human,  which  autho- 
rizes us  to  go  against  our  conscience  ;  and  think  you  the 
fear  of  being  unfashionable,  will  be  deemed  a  good 
excuse  at  that  bar,  at  which  all  must  soon  appear?"  A 
very  deep  sigh  was  her  only  answer,  but  she  took  up  the 
took.  Perceivipg  argument  was  of  little  use,  I  retired, 
saying,  "I  wish,  my  dear,  you  may  find  manifold  and 
great  advantages  in  following  the  fashion ;  there  should 
lie  many  to  recompense  you  for  violating  your  principles, 
and  fatiguing  yourself;  for  I  know  your  taste  too  well, 
lo  suppose  you  have  any  pleasure  in  this  book." 

Such  was  the  life  of  Matilda,  a  perpetual  martyrdom 
to  this  ruling  wish  of  being  fashionable.  Her  principles, 
and  those  of  her  parents,  were  too  well  grounded  to  allow 
of  her  going  to  balls,  plays,  &c.  One  day  some  very 
musical  young  ladies  came  to  visit  the  Miss  Stanleys, 
wid  during  their  visit,  they  talked  of  nothing  but  the 
opera,  Rossini,  Mozart,  Mayerbeer,  Pasta,  Catalan!, 
Stephens,  and  Caradori  Allan.  Matilda  and  myself  were 
Ihc  only  persons  present  who  never  attended  the  opera  j 
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and  Matilda  bad  never  heard  any  one  of  the  singers  they  "I 
mentioned.     On  our  retiring  to  rest  that  evening,  ahsJ 
said  to  me,  "those  ladies  must  have  thought  it  very  I 
strange  I  never  was  at  the  opera."   "My  love,  "said  I,  "dol 
jou  wish  to  attend  such  a  place  I  "Oh  no,"  she  repliedM 
"  only — only,  they  do  not  know  my  reasons  for  stayiiifi 
away."     "What  does  that  matter,"  I  said, "  your  acquain- 
tance with  them  does  not  warrant  any  anxiety  as  to  their 
opinion  of  your  motives.    Besides,  they  most  probably 
thought  them  the  same  as  mine  ;  you  know,  I  said,  my 
principles  did  not  allow  me  to  attend,  when  they  ex- 
pressed their  surprise  that  I  had  never  been."     "Trne," 
answered  Matilda,  "  but  do  you  not  see  the  difference? 
they  know  you  could  go  whenever  you  please,  if  you   I 
liked ;  they  must  therefore  be  certain  it  was  really  you   ' 
principles  kept  you  away ;  but  they  may  think  it  is  myptH   ' 
verty  prevents  me  from  attending.     Besides,  you  heaf 
those  singers  at  oratorios,  and  such  places ;  I  can  nevarq 
hear  them  at  all."  "Is  it  morally  wrong,  then,"  I  replied^ 
"not  to  have  heard  these  people! "    "No,  but — but,  it  is 
unfashioDabJe."     "  Now,  my  love,"  I  replied, "  let  me  teR' 
yon,  you  are  very   wrong.     What  is  your  reason  fof 
wishing  to  hear  these  performers?   Not  your  love  iat 
music,  which  you  might  desire  to  gratify ;  but  a  fooiisbj 
and  let  me  say  a  sinful  fear,  lest  you  should  not  be  that 
ioexplicable  thing,  a  fashionable  person.     It  induces  yo4 
to  call  a  state  of  ease,  comfort  and  happiness,  poverty! 
and  it  engages  you  to  act  against  your  conscience,  to  sj 
nothing  of  the  pride,  jealousy,  envy  and  vexation  whick 
it  kindles  in  your  bosom.     Did  I  not  see  your  counter 
nance  fall  yesterday,  only  because  no  one  asked  you  t 
drink   wine.     And  whyf    Because  you  thought   mm 
slight  was  offered  to  you.     Tell  me,  Matilda,  were  yoB 
then  a  disciple  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  X    Does  il 
not  make  you  afraid  of  meeting  your  acquaintance  al 

M ;  thus  you  slight  persons  of  respectabihly,  wl 

are  much  interested  for  you,  because  you  would  not  1 
thought  to   know    vulgar    people.     Matilda,    Matilda^ 


a  let  me  warn  yoa  of  the  certain  misery  joa  are  pre- 

ttiag  for  yourself." 

Shortly  after  this  conversation,  T  left  Florence  Court ; 
not  without  making  Matilda  promise  I  should  occa- 
I  uonally  hear  of  her  health  and  welfare.  I  felt  a  deep 
interest  in  this  charming  girl,  and  longed  to  suatch  her 
from  scenes,  to  her  so  replete  with  danger.  For  a 
jear,  I  regularly  received  letters  from  her,  informing 
me  of  her  welfare ;  but  a  long  silence  succeeded  to 
liiis  correspondence.  At  last,  she  wrote  to  me,  apolo- 
gizing for  her  silence,  saying,  it  had  been  caused  by  her 
preparations  for  a  very  important  change — she  was  going 
to  be  married  !  And  to  whom  ?  The  ambition  of  Matil- 
da's parents  was  amply  gratified  in  ihe  alliance  she  was 
on  the  point  of  forming.  The  Hod.  Charles  Neville,  the 
only  sou  of  Lord  Mordauot,  had  been  exceedingly  struck 
with  Matilda,  and  had  resolved  on  making  her  his  wife. 
Many  were  the  obstacles  he  had  to  overcome,  before  he 
MDld  obtain  the  consent  of  his  parents  to  a  match  so  be- 

Otth  him.     But  Lady  MordaunI  paid  a  visit  to  Florence 

Benrt,  and  there  she  was  introduced  to  Matilda,  whose 

iDeomplishments  and  beauty  overcame  at  last  her  lady- 

i  objections  to  the  marriage.     She  consented,  but 

I  one    condition;  that  the  moment   Mafilda   became 

Mrs.  Neville,  she   was  to  be  removed  for  ever  from  her 

mer  circle  of  acquaintance,  and  taken  directly  toLon- 

Aod   here  I  shall  be  asked,   did  Matilda  marry 

i  irreligious  man  ?   Alas,  she   did ;  to  such  fatal  ex- 

keraities  will  ambition  conduct  us. 
I  was  invited  to  Ihe  wedding  as  one  of  Matilda's  bride- 
I  Balds.  She  had  indeed  showered  upon  her  every  worldly 
I  Blessing  and  advantage,  bat  she  began  to  prove  their  va- 
I  lily.  Tbejewelsanddresseasbehadformerlydesircd.were 
I  iivished  upon  ber  by  a  man  who  thought  nothing  too 
[  |ood  for  bis  Matilda.  The  tilled  and  noble  friends  of 
L  lord  Mordaant  paid  ber  every  attention,  and  many  of 
mtiiem  attended  the  wedding.  But  Matilda  was  not  happy. 

*ii  the  raidst  of  the  splendour  which  surrounded  her,  and 


1 


the  homage  paid  her,  abe  clearly  saw  the  stigfit  cai 
her  origin,  and  on  her  respectable  parents,  whose 
sence  was  just  suffered  at  their  daughter's  man 
As  packets  of  the  rich  bride  cake  were  dispatched  ' 
Duke  of  W.  the  Marquis  of  H.  and  half  the  ni 
of  England,  Matilda  sighed  to  reflect,  she  was  nol 
mitted  to  send  tins  token  of  esteem  to  the  friend 
had  known  her  from  her  infancy.  At  last  Matilda' 
was  sealed,  she  was  married,  and  set  off  directly  I 
Continent,  from  whence  they  did  not  return  t 
months  had  elapsed.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  I 
her,  (owing  to  urgent  business,)  but  I  heard  of  1 
every  gay  resort  of  fashion.  But  pleasure  cannoti 
_  the  voice  of  conscience ;  for  a  time  the  stem  moi 
may  be  lulled  to  sleep,  but  she  will  at  last  make  I 
heard  even  iu  the  brightest  scenes.  The  sudden 
of  Lord  Mordaunt,  to  whom  she  was  greatly  all) 
awakened  Matilda,  and  forced  conviction  on  her 
She  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  retreat  conseqw 
this  event  to  compose  her  mind,  and  take  her  ] 
tions  for  her  future  conduct.  She  implored  the  i 
Grace  to  strengthen  her  in  those  resolves,  and  wh 
husband  pressed  her,  at  the  expiration  of  their  | 
ing,  to  return  again  to  the  haunts  of  dissipatio 
mildly  but  gently  avowed  her  sense  of  their  \ 
priety,  and  intreated  his  permission  to  abstain  fron! 
He  was  too  indolently  good-natured  to  force  her^ 
but  from  that  hour  he  treated  her  with  a  coldnQ 
neglect,  which  deeply  wounded  poor  Matilda,  wl 
hitherto  received  from  him  nothing  but  love  and  i 
Circumstances  prevented  our  meeting,  but  we  a^ 
newed  our  correspondence^  and  I  was  inform^ 
murual  friend,  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  thi 
tilda's  conduct  under  these  very  trying  circumsi 
she  made  a  point  of  complying  with  her  husband's 
on  every  occysion  but  when  religion  forbad,  a 
was  uniformly  cheerful,  and  even  gay;  though. 
maskiug  a  broken  heart  with  smiles.     The  birth  o 
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and  heir  was  a  matter  of  great  rejoicing  to  the  Mordaunt 
family,  but  it  haateaed  the  death  of  Matildit;  who,  worn 
dawn  equally  by  dissipation  and  grief,  fell  into  a  state  of 
languor  from  which  she  never  recovered.  This  seemed 
lo  revive  all  her  husband's  tenderness ;  he  watched  every 
loot,  and  gratified  every  wish ;  and  when  she  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  me,  be  sent  off  an  express  imploring  me  to 
come.  Within  two  days  of  my  receiving  his  letter,  I 
stood  by  the  bedside  of  my  once  beautiful  and  brilliant 
friend.  I  bad  not  seen  her  since  her  marriage ;  when, 
surrounded  by  wealth,  and  grandeur,  and  by  admiring 
t'rieuds,  she  had  seemed  the  happiest  of  the  happy.  But 
never,  to  my  eyes,  had  she  seemed  so  much  to  be  en- 
vied, as  when,  stretched  on  this  bed  of  sickness,  she 
uvowed  her  penitence  for  the  past,  and  her  hopes  for  the 
fuhire.  Time  will  not  allow  me  to  tell  her  tale,  us  she 
told  it  to  me:  but,  oh!  would  I  could  sound  it  in  the 
ears  of  every  young  person,  tempted  like  her.  I  woidd 
tell  of  mortification  and  affliction,  of  remorse  and  sor- 
row, of  gloomy  grandenr  and  hateful  pleasures:  but  I 
must  go  on.  She  lingered  six  weeks,  during  which  her 
hnsband  and  I  never  quitted  her;  and,  as  she  often  told 
lie,  those  six  weeks  were  the  happiest  part  of  her  life. 

e  expired  in  my  arms,  recommending  her  child  lo  her 
jienitent,  and,  I  rejoice  lo  sny,  christian  husband ;  and 
with  her  last  breath  proclaiming  her  confidence  only  in 
her  Redeemer.     I  saw  the  last  of  my  poor  friend ;  I  saw 

e  gorgeous  woe,  which  waits  on  the  great ;  and  1  beheld 

As  marble  monument  close  over  the  victim  of  ambition. 

I  I  have  now  told  ray  tale.     I  make  no  Teficction;  but  if 

t  be  led  by  it  to  reflect  on  the  nothingness  of  those 

noars  for  which  we  so  often   sacrifice  this  world  and 
which  is  to  come,   then  shall  I  be  recompensed 
,  and  my  time  will  not  have  been  spent  in  vain. 
Adelaide. 
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C 

'"        Mr.  Listener  ; 

I  am  acqnainled  with  three  very  amiable  sistersTi 
of  a  certaiD  age,  and  of  independent  forlune.  I  crafl 
your  pardon,  and  that  of  my  readers,  for  beginning  tJ 
abruptly ;  bul  I  am  tbe  worst  person  in  the  world  1 
introduce  a  slary  well.  To  proceed,  I  tt'ent  a 
ago  to  spend  a  week  with  them,  and  the  day  after  a 
arrival  proving  a  true  English  misty  day,  no  one  of  oi 
party  waa  sorrv  to  seat  themselves  comfortably  rouo 
the  fire,  and  prepare  to  pass  the  morning  togetho 
Miss  Isabella  was  just  in  the  middle  of  a  very  eulertaii 
ing  work,  which  she  had  kindly  volunteered  to  retu 
when  we  were  alarmed  by  a  carriage  driving  up  t' 
avenue ;  and  presently  came  a  furious  double  rap  at  tl 
door.  "  Oh  dear !"  said  Miss  Mary,  in  great  dismay,  " 
there  are  not  those  tiresome  creatures,  the  Browns,  con) 
again  ;  call,  call,  call,  as  if  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  b 
at  home  to  them :  had  it  been  our  agreeable  neighboiii 
the  Fortescues,  or  the  Jacksons,  I  should  have  bee 
glad,  for  your  sake,"  added  she,  tnrniiig  to  me;  "b 
really  to  sacriSce  this  morning  to  suck  visiters,  is  ti 
much."  As  she  paused,  the  servant  marshalled  into  t 
room  a  lady  and  gentleman,  with  two  daughters.  B 
companions  rose  directly,  and  greeted  them  as  if  th< 
were  just  returned  from  tbe  Indies,  I  could  not  possib 
think,  that  the  people  thus  warmly  received,  were  t 
beings  who  just  before  had  been  voted  nuisances.  B 
when  they  were  introduced  to  me  as  our  dear  frient 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  all  uncertainty  was  at  an  i 
Conversation  flowed  on,  and  the  amazement  which  I  fi 
was  doubtless  my  own  fault.  But  still  I  could  not  pt 
sibly  reconcile  what  bad  been  said  of  these  visiters,  ■ 
the  civil  speeches  that  were  addressed  to  them; 
regrets  that  visits  were  not  oftener  interchanged,  nndt 
many  expressions  of  delight  that  we  were  at  last  gratifi 
with  their  company.  At  last,  the  party  departed, 
then  my  friends  went  on  another  tack,  to  steal  a  nautio 
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jjlirase,  aad  expressed  tbeir  heartfelt  joy  at  seeing  theoi 
'Irive  off.  "  ReaHy,"  said  Mary,  "  I  thought  they  uever 
meant  to  go  ;  their  visits  are  risilations."  "  I  am  sure," 
said  Isabella,  "  Mrs.  Browti  is  the  most  tiresome  womao, 
^ikays  inviting  one,  and  we  must  return  their  visit,  I 
suppose."  "Oh!  I  hope,"  cried  Anne,  "  to -morrow 
may  prove  rainy,  for  we  cannot  go  Sunday,  and  Monday 
they  go  to  town,  you  know."  "  A  very  good  riddance,' 
rejoined  Isabella;"!  only  wish  they  would  leave  the 
neigbhourhood  altogether."  The  conversation  here 
Gnistied,  and  we  returned  to  our  engagements.  A  day 
or  two  afterwards,  Miss  Anne  and  myself  walked  out  to 
call  on  a  neighbouring  family,  aud  found  only  one  of  the 
daughters  at  home.  As  she  was  something  at  a  loss  to 
isause  us,  she  brought  out  her  portfolio  of  drawings, 
wfaicb,  tho'  they  bore  marks  of  great  perseverance,  were 
certainly  most  vilely  done.  A  regard  to  truth  forced 
iDe  to  silence,  but  my  friend  most  amply  made  up  for 
fflj  deficiency  :  she  admired  their  taste  and  spirit;  if  it 
fas  in  pencil,  how  clear,  how  well  outlined — if  io 
colour,  how  admirably  blended,  how  beautifully  finished. 
Most  exceedingly  did  I  wonder  at  ray  friend's  taste, 
but  no  sooner  did  we  quit  the  mansion,  than  she  ex- 
claimed,   "my   dear,   did  you   ever  see  anything  like 

Miss — 's  drawings ;  such  daubs,  I  wonder  she  was 

'»!  ashamed  to  show  them."     And  I  wondered  in  my 
ctret  soul,   how  she  could  blame  the  poor  girl  for  a  dis- 
play, ia  which  she  had  most  probably  confirmed  her  by 
I  lierpraises.     I  have  told  my  tale,  Mr.  Listener;  the  ap- 
l  plication  remains  with  your  readers.     That  this  is  not  an 
L  GUggerated  picture,  any  person  who  has  seen  much  of 
V^fciety,  will  readily  declare  ;  that  it  is  a  fault  too  commoa 
1  among  persons  professing  seriousness,  is  a  melan- 
r  flfcbiy  fact  to  which  I  can  bear  my  testimony.     Let  no 
i  imagine  that  I  wish  any  one  to  be  either  rude  or 
Wont.     But  is  there  no  difference  between  the  propriety 
of  behaviour,  required  by  benevolence  and  the  usages  of 
fodety,  and  that  false  politeness,  which  coiisists  in  prof-. 
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fering  praises  Ibal  are  uot  true,  or  civil  speeches  which  we 
do  not  mean.  It  may  be  objected  to  my  tale,  that  the 
Taiilts  of  these  ladies  cbd  be  of  little  benefit  to  my  young 
readers.  To  this  I  answer,  this  is  a  fault  into  which 
youDg  people  are  very  apt  to  fall,  particularly  if  they  are 
ofagentle  and  pleasing  turn  of  mind.  They  wish  to  please 
their  superiors  and  relatives,  and  too  often  have  not  the 
courage  lo  utter  a  necessary  tho'  painful  Irutb.  or  to 
withhold  a  pleasing  and  fiattertng  falsehood.  And  some 
may  object  that  this  is  all  of  very  little  consequence,  and 
that  it  is  the  person's  fault  who  chooses  to  believe  us,  and 
who  loves  flattery.  To  this  also,  I  reply,  to  a  chrislian 
no  fault  will  appear  of  do  consequence,  and  that  ofli 
neighbour's  infirmity  is  no  excuse  for  our  error. 

But  having  told  my  tale,  1  feel,  Mr.  listener,  ^^^ 
your  observations  wiU   be  much  more  beneficial  (ixil 
mine ;  and  therefore,  I  hasten  to  conclude. 
Your's, 

Eugenia. 


Mr.  Listener; 
On  a  day — suppose  it  any  day,  excepting  Sunday- 
bad  occasion  to  travel  by  the  coach  from  Z^eeds  lo  Ni 
tingham.    I  am  an- Englishman ,  I  have  never  been  abroi 
I  have  no  conversation,  and  I  follow  the  example  of  1 
ancestors  for  generations  back,  of  never  speaking  unl 
I  have  something  to  say.     But  nothing  escapes  my  he 
ing  or  passes  me  unthought  upon — a  character  mi^ 
resembling,  as  appears  to  me,  your  own.     In  the  coa 
at  its  starting  there  were  three — another  gentleman,'! 
lady  and  myself.     We  met  as  strangers ;  put  ourselVM 
each  one  in  the  position  most  easy  to  ourselves,  witboul 
regarding  the  accommodation  of  each  other:  I  pulled  up 
my  window,  and  the  lady  instantly  let  down  hers,  as  mucli 
as  to  say,  are  you  going  to  stifle  us :  I  put  on  my  hat,  af 
much  as  to  say,  will  you  give  me  my  death  of  cold — am 
my  vis-a-vis,  as  the  ladies  say  in  their  quadrilles,  took 
bis — 'a  majority  of  two  to  cue  against  me,  in  faveai 
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air,  decided  witlioul  the  interchange  of  a  single  word; 
Qolhing  could  be  more  in  unison  with  mj  taste  and  feel- 
ings. The  next  thing  to  accomodating  ourselves,  was  to 
inspect  each  other.  This  was  performed  on  all  sides 
withoDt  the  least  expression  that  could  be  perceived  of 
pleasnre  or  disappointment;  and  weretumed  to  the  pru- 
dent determination  of  not  offering  the  first  civility,  lest 
it  should  be  wasted  on  the  undeserving.  In  one  respect 
I  bad  the  advantage  of  my  companions.  I  had  seen  the 
lady  in  the  north,  and  knew  who  she  was.  She  was 
■bout  five  and  twenty,  she  was  polished,  and  she  was 
cultivated — I  would  rather  not  be  very  particular  as  to 
hersitnation,  lest  I  betray  my  original  fay  too  close  de- 
scription. It  was  one  of  responsibility,  and  she  was. 
considered  a  religious  character.  All  this  I  knew  before, 
sad  should  probably  have  added  nothing  to  my  knowledge 
>D  ihis  interview,  had  it  not  occurred  that  after  threading 
various  streets  and  turnings  in  the  good  town  of  Leeds,  as 
«e  were  emerging  from  it  the  coach  stopped,  and  a  young 
oiaji  edged  his  long  person  into  the  small  remaining  space ; 
rubbing  his  hands  with  cold,  and  vowing  it  was  the  hot- 
test clay  he  ever  remembered  in  December.  It  was  im- 
mediately apparent  that  be  and  the  lady  bad  met  before. 
He  was  of  Irish  blood,  therefore  not  endowed  with  be- 
redilary  silence  ;  and  ladies,  I  believe,  seldom  obstinately 
persist  in  it,  except  in  the  drawing-room  retirement  after 
dinner.  Speedily,  therefore,  they  were  engaged  in  such 
conversation  as  takes  place  between  strangers,  who  have 
Mimewbere  and  somewhen  performed  the  ceremony  of 
introd action.  Excuse  me,  that  my  love  of  description 
liiis  delayed  me  thus  long  from  my  point—itself  may  be 
dismissed  in  mnch  fewer  words.  My  companions  talked 
of  many  people  and  of  many  things — much,  especially, 
of  books.  The  gentleman  was  one  of  those,  of  whom 
I  dare  say  your  female  readers  have  met  with  many,  and 
I  hope  have  duly  appreciated,  who  never  converse  with 
a  woman  bond  fide — that  is,  from  a  mixture  of  folly,  de- 
ceit Bnd  dishonesty,  they  never  say  to  her  what  they 
H  b  3 
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really  Uiink  and  tneEin,  but  what  they  judge  most  likely 
make  her  betray  and  expose  any  foliy,  mistake  or  extra*' 
VQgance  that  may  happen  to  belong  to  her  ;  by  agreeioq 
wilh  or  opposing  her  sentiments,  not  in  the  verily  of  tbefl 
judgment,  but  as  it  may  best  serve  the  purpose  of  mal 
liiug  ber  go  on.     My  lady  of  the  stage  coacb  did  ni4 
seem  ia  the  least  a  match  for  this  sort  of  manoeuverin^ 
aud  talked  on  in  simple  good-earnest,  without  perceivinn 
the  satyric  twist  of  her  gentleman's  mouth,  while  talkibf 
«f  Romaiae,  Baxter  and  Leightoo  ;  books  which  it  wi 
evident  to  me  that  he  had  never  read ;  but  not  so  I 
their   enthusiastic   commentator,   whom   he  plied  vil 
admiration  of  Iheir  woitb.     A  passage  to  the  antipodt 
is  not  always  long,  and  from  the  holy  of  the  earth  the 
fell  to  talking  of  its  vile  corruptors.     Here  my  frieD 
was  I  suspect  well  read ;  his  large,  rude  eyes  spn 
wider  with  delight,  when  he  found  his  lady  as  much 
fait  here  as  heretofore — conversant  not  only  witb  tU 
infidel    philosophers  of  other  days,  the  nobler  misohii 
doers  of  the  earth,  but  also  with  their  small  retinae  dl 
to-day — with  Shelley  and  the  Liberals,  even  Tom  PtatA 
and   Hone.     But  he  affected  squeamishness — be  wfi 
hardly  competent  to  give  an  opinion,  being  so  little 
versant   with   these   works — he  had   his  doubts    ahatt 
reading — dropped  something  about  their  indelicacy 
well  as  profaneness — perhaps  he  was  too  particular,  I 
—the  manceuvre  served  his  purpose.     The  christian  lali* 
took  up  the  advocacy,  not  of  their  principles,  of  coarai 
but  of  their  talents — the  unfairness  of  coodeinning  me 
for  opinions -r^tbe  propriety  of  reading  every  thing  i 
form  your  own  judgment — the  sufficiency  of  principl 
to  maintain  itself  without  avoiding  its  enemies.     ShetUd 
not  of  course  agree  with  them,  but  she  had  great  de^i 
light  iu  their  deep  reasoning,  and  expansive  thoughl 
aud  independent  spirit,  that  defied  authority,  and  won! 
yield   but   to   conviction.     She   called   some   of  tbes4 
worthies,  the  enemies  of  her  Saviour,  aud  blasphemers  i 
her  God,  "fine  creatures,"  "noble  spirits,"  "exqnistl 
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ffrllers."  Artfully  encouraged  by  the  afiected  ignorance 
of  iter  conversee,  she  repeated  many  of  Ibeir  witticismB, 
uopoBsible  not  to  laugh  at,  as  she  said,  in  spite  of  Ibeir 
profaDeoess. 

The  GOiiveniatiou  passed,  and  the  lady  left  the  coacb 
it  Sheffield.  Much  was  the  comment  I  had  been  making 
OD  it  in  my  own  mind  as  it  proceeded,  and  already 
I  had  determined  to  remit  to  you  my  listenings,  with 
my  thoughts  on  what  I  bad  beard — on  the  adventurous 
pride  that  thug  dared  the  approach  of  evil — the  treachery 
Uiut  held  friendly  converse  with  a  master's  foes  (for 
doing  less  than  this  towards  an  earthly  sovereign,  men 
have  been  hanged  as  traitors)  the  licentious  curiosity 
that  conld  amuse  itself  witb  the  mysteries  of  iniquity. 
Cult  holiness  amuse  itself  viith  sin  '.  Can  purity  assoil 
itself  with  foulness?  Can  the  saved  laugh  round  the 
gnves  of  them  that  perish,  and  dress  their  tombs  with 
bttrels.'  I  had  determined  to  write  my  sentiments  on  the 
csDsequences  of  a  young  person,  and  a  female,  and  a 
obristiao,  risking  the  poHution  of  her  mind  by  the  perusal 
af,Bucfa  books,  and  encouraging  the  proBigacy  of  others 
b;  her  defence  of  them,  and  grieving  that  Holy  Spirit, 
wtuch,  alas  !  has  a  task  full  hard  enough  to  restore  the 
iftal  to  holiness,  by  bidding  its  opposers  do  their  vorst 
Hl^uepit  in  corruption.  Alt  this  1  meant  to  speak  of, 
^Bpugh  little  given  to  talk.  But  my  friend  of  the  coaoh 
^Hfade  himself  the  comment — I  cannot  mend  it,  and  with 
^Kt  1  leave  it.  Scarcely  had  the  lady  left  the  coach 
^Bpu  be  said' — to  oil,  I  suppose,  whom  it  migbt  concern, 
^Rtt  he  addressed  himself  to  nobody — "These  saints 
^  dould  not  be  so  anxious  to  exclude  us  sinners  from 
beaven,  for  they  will  be  sadly  off  without  us.  With 
all  their  love  of  holiness  they  cannot  do  without  tbe 
leat  of  sin ;  and  so  when  they  have  done  committing  it 
fw  themseires,  they  amuse  themselves  with  other  peo- 
ple's. Do  you  see  f^She  can  cram  her  conscience  witb 
l^gbton  and  Baxter ;  but  she  must  have  recourse  to 
tbe  weplics  to  feed  ber  intellect ;  hah!  hahl    Theso  folks 
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B  wiser  thun  the  world  takes  them  for,  after  all — a 

knaves  than  fools.     If  she  cannot  smuggie  a  liberliiM 

Bdel  or  two  into  heaven,  she  will  want  to  come  back  a| 

to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  opinion,  and  freedom  of  thong 

I   I  leave  it,  Mr.  Listener,  with  yon  and  yonr  readei 

I  ^termine   whetiier  our  christian  lady  had  or  had 

1  iRvvoked  this  unholy  sarcasm.     If  she  herself  shj 

t  vead  it,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  her  to  know  the  i 

\  0f  her  conversation.  ' 

Yours,  Sir,  &c.  Sec. 


I  t.SERIES  OF  FAMILIAR  CONVERSATIOl 

ON  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

CONVERSATION  XXVII. 

CLASS,  Vehtedrat*— SUB-CLASS,  Bikds. 
i^ig rations  conlinvedipoviers  of  fiyJtt,  Jtests,  lo^u|t^ 
and  utility.  j 

-,..  Papa.— In  our  last  conversation,  which  ended  < 
^e  migration  of  birds,  I  mentioned  those  of  sun 
turds  of  passage  only ;  but  you  of  course  know  that  i 
'  We  several  which  visit  us  in  the  winter. 
.f  Henry. — I  suppose  they  are  chieSy  soch  as  brm 
JDore  northern  climates. 

Papa. — Yes.  They  come  principally  from  Swa 
^Norway  aud  Lapland  ^  and  visit  us  when  the  we^ 
•becomes  too  severe  and  their  food  consequently  sd 
■ftbe  most  numerous  of  this  class  are  the  different  I 
•f  wild  fowl,  as  geese,  ducks,  widgeon,  grouse," 
ivhich  come  over  in  vast  flocks  in  the  beginning  of  i 
'ter.  Many  of  them  used  to  stop  in  the  summer 
[  ;itar  their  youDg;  but  since,  in  consequence  of  tht 
■crease  of  population,  the  quantity  of  waste  land  basj 
diminished,  they  find  the  northern  lakes  more  secnl 
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■I   veil  as  better  provided  with  fish  for  their  support  daring 
af  '^^  period  of  incubation. 

I(  is  a  wise  provision  of  Providence  that  the  insectiv- 
crous  birds  should  returu  from  Africa  to  Europe  during 
our  summer  months,  although  insects  sliil  abound  ia  the 
pi  couDtries  the;  have  left;  and  that  the  winter  birds  of 
m  pusBge  should  then  leave  us,  although  fish  and  worms, 
^  fair  chief  support,  are  still  abundant  oa  our  shores; 
^hrere  no  such  migrations  to  take  place,  the  insects  here, 
^^bd  liiihes  and  worms  in  Lapland,  would  be  detrimentally 
^Hnmerous. 

Anne. — It  is  wonderful  how  they  are  supported  dur- 
ing their  long  flights  over  immense  tracts  of  water;  I 
I'liould  think  their  means  of  subsistence  must  fail,  and 
f    thej  must  often  fall  and  be  drowned  from  mere  eihaus> 

fiOD. 

Papa. — ^That  objection,  my  dear,  will  be  obviated, 
*lienyoure9ectuponthesnperior  velocity  with  which  birds 
Ue  carried  forwards  in  the  air,  and  the  ease  with  which 
tbey  continne  their  exertions  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
coold  be  done  by  the  strongest  quadrnpeds.     The  fleet- 
Bit  horse  will  scarcely  run  more  than  a  mile  in  two  mi* 
antes,  and  that  can  be  continued  for  a  short  time  only : 
in  such  cases  an  uncommon  degree  of  exercise  has  al- 
n;s  been  attended  with  its  usual  consequences,  debility 
and  a  total  want  of  power  to  continue  the  exertion ;  hut 
tbs  motion  of  birds  is  not  impeded  by  similar  causes, 
Md  they  not  only  glide  ihrougb  the  air  with  a  quickness 
■nperior  to  that  of  the  swiftest  quadrupeds,  but  can  con- 
flBiie  with  equal  speed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
Twe  suppose  a  bird  to  go  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  two 
lutes,  and  to  continue  that  velocity  for  twenty-four 
irs,  it  will,  in  that  time,  have  gone  over  an  extent  of 
hundred  and  twenty  miles;  which  is  sufficient  to 
lunt  for  the  longest  migration;  and  if  aided  by  a 
arable  current  of  air,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  wilt  perform  the  same  journey  in  a  much  shorter  space 
of  lime. 
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Henry. — What  niHy  be  called  the  domestic  econJ 
of  birds,  the  structure  of  their  nests  and  the  c&re  of  tl 
young,  is  a  matter  of  fionsiderabte  curiosity.  ' 

Papa. — It  is.  The  neata  of  birds  are  among  tb 
daily  miracles  that  from  their  familiarity  are  passed  o 
without  regard:  and  yet  they  are  constructed  with< 
much  art,  as  baflles  the  utmost  human  iugenuity  to  i 
tate  them.     Cowpersays:  ' 

, , ,  "  Mark  it  well,  nithin,  villioat;  * 

,      _    J*o  tool  bad  he  Ihat  wrought,  no  kaife  to  out,  J 

Vo  nail  lo  fix,  no  bodkin  to  insert,  ,1 

Vo  glue  to  join;  bis  link  beak  was  all;  j 

■^ '         And  yet,  how  neatly  tinished .'  what  nice  hand, 
With  every  implement  and  means  of  art, 

,  And  twenty  yean'  apprenticeship  to  boot,  ' 

Could  muke  me  such  another?  \ 

The  mode  of  building,  the  materials  they  make  us4 
and  the  situations  they  select,  are  as  various  as  thel 
fereat  kinds  of  birds.  In  all  cases  the  architecture  of 
nests  of  each  species  aeems  to  be  adapted  to  the  num 
of  the  eggs,  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  and  the  J 
of  the  little  animal's  body.  Wherever  they  dispose  tbi 
selves,  they  always  take  care  to  be  provided  with  a  shel 
aad  if  a  natural  one  does  not  offer  itself,  they  very  in 
niously  make  a  covering  of  a  double  row  of  leaves,  d< 
the  slope  of  which  the  rain  trickles  without  entering  i 
the  little  opening  of  the  nest  that  lies  concealed  bd 
In  forming  the  nest,  they  make  use  of  dry  wood,  bi 
thorns,  reeds,  thick  hay,  or  compact  moss  as  afouodaH 
and  on  this  they  form  their  nests  of  different  figures^ 
sizes ;  spreading  on  this  first  layer  and  folding  into  a  ro 
all  the  most  delicate  materials;  such  as  down,  wool,  1 
spiders'  webs,  feathers,  and  other  light  substances,  till  \ 
have  made  a  warm  and  commodious  receptacle  for  I 
tender  brood.  1 

lu  the  torrid  zone  more  especially,  some  birds  susp 
their  nests  at  the  end  of  boughs,  where  they  may  ba 
of  reach  of  the  gliding  serpent  aud  the  inquisitive  moni 
The  beautiful  Oriole  of  America  hangs  hers,  whiot 
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fcfBied  of  the  tough  iibres  of  plants  curronsly  woven 
together  into  a  pearlike  shape  and  lined  with  hair  or  vool. 
lo  file  horizontal  forks  of  tulip  or  poplar  trees ;  and  the 
little  tailor  bird,  with  others  that  might  be  mentioned, 
suspends  hers  in  the  same  manner. 
Annb. — Is  not  the  neat  of  the  tailor  bird  very  curious? 
Papa. — ^Kceediogly  so.  Its  exterior  is  constructed 
of  two  leaves,  the  one  generally  dead,  which  the  bird 
hes  at  the  end  of  some  branch  to  the  side  of  a  living  one, 
by  sewing  both  together;  its  bill  serving  for  a  needle,  and 
Uie  filaments  of  leaves  for  thread.  In  this  manner  it 
forois  a  pouch,  or  purse,  with  an  opening  at  the  top: 
After  the  operation  of  sewing  is  finished,  the  cavity  is  lined 
witii  feathers,  and  soft  vegetable  down,  and  the  e^s  are 
deposited  in  it;  the  nest  and  bird  together  are  so  ex- 
tremely light  that  (he  leaves  of  the  slenderest  twigs,  and 
tbuse  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  tree, 
are  chosea  for  the  purpose,  where  the  fender  brood  may 
''emost  secure  from  the  depredations  of  any  invader. 

This  curious  little  sempstress  is  a  small  yellow  bird, 

about  ihree  inches  long.     It  is  a  native  of  India. 

Anna. — I  suppose  most  birds  build  some  kind  of  neat. 

Papa. — There  are  many  that  build  none.     The  parrot, 

I  *ll4  other  cUmbiug  birds,  lay  their  eggs  in  the  hollows  of 

I  trees :  domestic  poultry,  partridges,  &c.  lay  theirs  on  the 

I  Ennad,  or  on  any  thing  that  seems  a  suitable  receptacle 

I  for  them ;  and  so  do  most  water-fowl. 

ffAiifiA. — The  ostrich  leaves  hers  in  the  sand,  to  be 

ched  by  the  son. 

tf  AFA. — So  it  has  been  commonly  said  ;  an  allusion  is 

de  to  this  popular  notion  in  the  book  of  Job, 

B  are  told  "the  ostrich  leaveth  her  eggs  in  the 

I,  and  warmelh  them  in  the  dual,  and  forgetteth  that 

K foot  may  crush  them,  or  the  wild  beast  may  break 

r  Ifcm;"  but  with  respect  to  the  allusions  of  scripture  to 

'  lUaral  objects,  you  are  always  to  remember  that   the 

Sacred  Writers  do  not  undertake  to  describe  ihings  as 

lliey  ceally  are;  they  refer  to  them  only  as  titeyapptar; 
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and  the  appearances  of  the  habits  of  the  ostrich,  in  very 
hot  countries  especially,  are  iii  exact  accordance  with  the 
description  of  Job:  she  lays  her  eg'gs  in  the  saud,  and  in 
Sene^l  and  other  ports  of  ihe  torrid  zone,  where  they 
are  in  no  danger  of  being  chilled  by  the  atmosphere,  she 
neglects  them  during  the  day ;  but  even  there  during  iha 
night  she  always  sita  upon  them.  In  countries  where  i1m 
heat  is  not  so  excessive,  as  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hop^ 
she  sits  on  them,  like  other  birds,  night  and  day 
occasionally  relieved  by  the  male;  and  when  they  Eu* 
hatched,  she  is  very  assiduous  in  supplying  them  with 
water,  and  will  encounter  every  danger  in  Iheir  defence. 
Anne. — I  once  saw  an  ostrich's  egg,  and  was  surpris«l 
at  its  size. 

Papa. — One  of  them  is  sufficient  to  snpply  a  meal 
two  or  three  persons. 

Hbnry. — Among  oiir  little  nest  builders  in  Eoglai 
the  various  species  of  finches  are,  I  think,  the  neatest. 
Pap\. — They  are.  The  different  kinds  of  pies  i 
very  irregular  in  the  structure  of  their  nests.  Did  yon 
ever  see  that  of  a  magpie  {  it  is  composed  of  rough  ma- 
terials, but  is  nevertheless  formed  with  much  art.  It' 
quite  covered  over  with  thorns, excepting  only  a  bole  UA 
for  admittance. 

Anna. — I  like  the  martens  and  swallowsi  they  coi 
without  distrnst,  and  build  their  uests  under  the  shell 
of  our  habitations. 

Papa. — ^There  is  a  species  of  swallow  in  China  ai 
the  East  Indies,  whose  nests  are  eaten,  and  are  con^ 
dered  a  great  delicacy.  They  are  built  amoDg  therocki 
on  the  sea  coast,  and  probably  are  formed  of  son* 
marine  substance.  These  nests,  which  are  about  thesii* 
of  a  goose's  egg,  very  much  resemble  isinglass :  the] 
dissolve  in  soups,  and  make  a  jelly  of  a  very  delicioM 
flavour.  In  many  parts  of  India,  they  form  an  importari 
article  of  trade.  The  eagle  is  the  most  magnificent 
builder  among  the  feathered  tribes :  it  fixes  its  nest,  ot 
its  eyrie,  as  from  its  lofty  situation  it  is  more  properlj 
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called,  near  tbe  summit  of  a  craggy  rock.  I  once  eaw 
Uie  Dest  of  a  golden  eagle ;  it  was  a  flat  surface,  nearly 
two  yards  square.  Its  basis  consisted  of  sticks  about 
five  or  six  feet  long,  which  were  covered  with  several 
layers  of  rushes  aod  heath. 

Henrv, — The  rapacious  birds  in  general  pay  more 
■ttentiao  to  the  strength  than  to  the  beaaty  of  tbeir  habi- 
tations. 

Papa. — They  do  so;  for  they  are  intended  to  laatdu- 
ting  their  whole  life. 

Anna. — How  long  is  that! 

Papa. — I  can  hardly  tell  you.  Birds,  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  their  bodies,  possess  more  vitality,  and  live 
longer  than  either  man  or  quadrupeds;  but  it  is  no  very 
easy  lasit  to  ascertain  their  exact  ages.  It  hus  been 
Gitimated,  however,  by  distinguished  naturalists,  thatan 
eagle,  a  raven,  and  a  swan,  will  live  a  hundred  years ;  ft 
^ose  from  seventy  to  a  hundred ;  a  partridge,  a  turtle 
'ore  and  a  peacock,  twenty-five,  and  a  pigeon  from  ten 
b  twenty  years. 

Henry. — ^The  eagle,  especially  the  golden  eagle,  is 
lltogether  a  most  majestic  bird,  and  well  deserving  of 
tlw  title  of  king  of  the  feathered  race.  The  flap  of  his 
wing,  according  to  Goldsmith,  has  been  known  to  lay  a 
man  dead  in  an  instant:  like  the  lion,  he  lives  by  rapine ; 
and  will  carry  away  lambs  and  kids,  and  even  infants,  with 
tage  to  his  nest. 

Papa. — Eagles  are  such  dreaded  plunderers  in  tha 
Orkney  islands,  that  there  is  a  law  there  which  entitles  <  I 
person  who  destroys  one  to  a  hen  out  of  every  house  in  I 
llif^  parish  in  which  it  is  killed.     Their  eager  quest  Of  I 
animal  food,  however,  renders  them  extremely  useful  fe 
as.     The  rapacious  birds  in  general  evidently  serve  tha.  ' 
purpose  ofpreservinglbe  salubrity  ofthe  air,  by  devouring 
all  sorts  of  carrion,  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

ENRY. —  I    imagine  we  are   greatly  indebted   to 
its  and  birds  for  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere, 
c  c 
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Papa. — ^To  a  degree  of  wLich  those  who  have  paid  no 
attention  to  the  subject  would  not  have  an  idea.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  to  you  some  of  the  beueBts  we  derive 
from  iusects  ;*  those  we  receive  from  birds  in  general 
are  equally  important.  The  order  of  Gralla  destroy 
toads,  lizards,  serpents,  8ic.  which  will  otherwise  increase 
too  fast,  and  whose  bodies,  were  they  not  so  devoured, 
would  more  or  less  infect  the  air  with  putrid  vapour. 
Hence  the  obligations  which  tho  inhabitants  of  Holland 
and  of  Egypt  acknowledge  to  the  stork.  In  the  laltex; 
country,  especially,  which  abounds  with  every  hideooB 
reptile  that  a  humid  soil  or  sultry  sun  can  quicken  into 
life,  this  favourite  bird  is  prolected,  even  in  a  wild  state, 
by  the  laws  of  the  laud  i  and  the  ibis  you  know  has  beeit 
reverenced  there  from  time  immemorial,  and  for  sirailai 
reasons.  The  granivorons  birds  are  of  great  utility  la 
devouring  the  seeds  of  various  weeds  and  injurious 
plants,  which,  if  unrestrained,  would  soonoverspread the 
earth  and  prevent  the  growih  of  more  useful  vegetables. 
They  also  convey  the  seeds  of  plants  from  one  country 
to  another.  Those  birds  that  prey  on  insects  are  equally 
serviceable.  The  swallow,  for  example,  by  its  estensiv* 
destruction  of  insects,  contributes  greatly  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  air;  and  as  for  the  sparrow,  uotwithstandin^ 
the  impious  declamation  of  Bufibn,  who  describes  it  as  ^ 
useless  and  extremely  destructive  bird,  I  know  not  what 
we  could  do  without  it.  It  has  been  calculated,  from 
actual  observations,  that  a  single  pair  of  sparrows,  during 
the  time  of  feeding  their  young,  will  destroy  about  fool 
thousand  caterpillars  weekly.  Only  consider  then,  what 
myriads  of  these  pernicious  insects  are  destroyed  aDon- 
ally  by  this  one  species  of  birds.  Indeed  we  can  hardlj 
doubt  that  the  extinction  of  the  whole  race  of  sparrows, 
provided  the  breed  of  other  birds  of  similar  habits  i 
not  increased,  would  soon  prove  the  cause  of  a  universi 
dearth.  Every  caterpillar,  whose  life  was  thus  preserve! 
would,  when  arrived  to  its  perfect  stale,  lay  several  hurt' 
•  See  ConveisBiioo  xii.  vol,  7, 
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^ed  egg's,  and  an  increase  of  these  insects  woold  be  thos 
produced  in  a  few  years,  eqaal  to  the  destruction  of 
CFery  blade  of  grass  and  every  leaf. 

Henry. — ^The  nsefnlness  of  birds  as  food  is  ako  very 
considerable. 

Papa. — It  is :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  of  the 

^Bst  aamber  of  birds  that  inhabit  the  globe,  it  has  never 

been  discovered  that  one  is  of  a  poisonous  nature.    They 

differ  very  much  in  being  more  or  less  salutary  and  pala- 

iable,  as  an  article  of  diet;  but  none  of  them  are  pernicious. 

Heir  eggs  too  are  all  wholesome  food,  a  circumstance 

well  known  to  sea-faring  people  and  travellers,  who  eat 

freely,  and  without  the  smallest  hesitation,  every  species 

of  eggt  without  finding  any  inconvenience  from  them. 

Z.  Z. 
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ESSAY  THE  TENTH. 


Profile —  Fillet — Cyma — Cavetto —  Torus — Ovolc 
Scotia — Astragal — Corona-^Faccior^  Soffit  — Enta^ 
hlaturei 

t  Before  proceeding  to  more  general  remarks,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  describe  some  smaller  parts  of  the 
Profile,  as  the  whole  assemblage  of  essential  parts  and 
mpuldiflgs  is  called  in  Architectural  language. 
.  The  larger  members  of  a  Profile  we  have  already 
given  in  our  drawing  of  the  five  Orders — such  are  the 
Cornice,  Frieze,  Architrave,  Capital,  Shaft, 
and  Base — also  the  Triglyph,  *Metope,  Guttas,  Den- 
teles,  Volutes,  &c.  Referring  now  to  Plate  10,  we 
shall  find 

-    Fig.  1. — What  is  called  a  Fillet,  Listel,  Annulet,  or 
Square. 

Fig.  2«— Cyma  Recta,  or  Cymatiqn.    Fig.  9.  a. 
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Fig.  3. — C;ma  loveraa,  Ogee,  or  Talon — 6. 

Fiff,  4. — Cavetto,  or  Hollow — c. 

Fig.  5. — Torus, 
•   Fiff.  6. — Echinus,  OfoIo, or  Quarter  Rouod.- 

Fig.  7. — Scotia,  or  Trochilos. 

Fig.  8. — Astragal,  or  Bead. 

The  CoroDa,  e,  and  Faccia,  /,  are  flat  spaces  in  tto 
EDtablature,  as  may  be  seeu  in  Fig.  9,  aod  also  some  of 
the  above  parts  in  their  coinbiaations:  g  is  what  m 
called  tbe  Abacus  of  Coriathian  Capitals.  The  teJ 
Entablature  includes  all  above  the  Columu.  The  Soffit 
is  the  ceiling  of  tbe  projecting  parts  of  the  cornice,  aoA 
is  geuerally  carved. 

Oa  tbe  cbotce,  disposition  and  proportion  of  thesa 
parts,  depends  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  tbe  profile. 
The  most  perfect  are  such  as  are  composed  of  few 
mouldings,  varied  in  form  and  size,  filly  applied  to  their 
uses,  and  so  disposed  as  for  tbe  straight  and  curved  fa 
succeed  each  other  alternately.  In  every  profile  there 
should  be  a  predominant  member,  to  which  all  llie 
others  should  be  subservient,  and  appear  as  if  made  (a 
support,  fortify,  or  shelter  it  from  the  weather;  as  in) 
Cornice  where  the  Corona  is  principal,  the  Cyma  ot 
Cavetio  cover  it,  and  the  Modillions,  Dentelea,  Ovolo 
and  Talon  support  it. 

By  examining  the  antiques,  it  will  be  found,  that  Ib 
all  their  profiles  the  Cyma  and  the  Cavetto  are  con- 
stantly used  as  finishings,  and  never  applied  where 
strength  is  required;  that  the  Ovolo  and  Talon  art 
always  employed  as  supporters  to  tbe  essental  membera 
of  the  composition,  such  as  the  Modillions,  DeDtelet 
and  Corona ;  that  the  chief  use  of  the  Torus  and  Ast»! 
gat  is  to  fortify  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  columns,  aoi' 
sometimes  pedestals,  where  they  are  frequently  cut  it 
the  form  of  ropes ;  and  that  tbe  Scotia  is  employe(i 
only  to  separate  the  members  of  Bases ;  for  which  pur< 
pose  the  Fillet  is  also  used,  not  only  in  bases,  but  in 
kinds  of  profiles. 
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When  ornaments  are  employed  to  adoro  the  mould- 
1^,  sorae  of  them  should  be  left  plain,  io  order  to  form 
1  proper  repose,  as  by  ornatnentiag  too  many  of  the 
piirts,  the  figure  of  the  profile  is  lost,     la  a  Coraice  the 
Corona  should  not  be  ornamented,  nor  the  Modiilion- 
t^'id;  neither  should  the  different  Faccias  of  the  A^rchi- 
tfave,  the  Plinths  of  Columns,  Fillets,  uor  scarcely  any 
square  member,  be  carved ;  for  they  are  generally  either 
priodpal  ID  the  composition,  or  used  as  boundaries  to 
other  parts ;  in  either  of  which  cases  their  figures  should 
be  distinct    and     nnembarassed.        The    Dcniele-band 
ibould  remain  uncut,  whore  the  Ovolo  and  Talon  im- 
lialely  above  and  below  it  are  enriched  ;  for  when 
Denteles  are  marked,  particularly  if  they  are  small, 
three  members  are  confounded  together,  and  being 
lered  with  ornament,  are  much  too  rich  for  the  rest  of 
composiliou.    When  mouldings  of  (he  same  form  and 
employed  in  one  Profile,  tbey  should  be  en- 
id  with  the  same  kind  of  ornaments.     It  must  be 
'ved  ibat  all  the  ornaments  of  mouldings  should  be 
larly   disposed,   and   answering  perpendicularly  to 
other;  the  middles  of  the   Modillions,    Denteles, 
IB,  and  olher  ornaments  all  in  a  line  i  for  nothing  is 
confused    than    to    distribute    ornaments   without 
rder.     The  larger  parts  sho'uld   regulate  the  smaller; 
ill  the  ornaments  in  the  entablature  should  be  governed 
bj  the  Modillions  and  Denteles  ;  and  these  are  depend- 
ed on  Ihe  intervals  of  the  columns,  and  so  disposed  that 
one  of  them  may  correspond  with  the  axis  of  each  co- 
lumn.    It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  Ihe  ornaments 
must  partake  of  the  character  of  the  order  which  they 
enrich;  those  used  in  the  Doric  and  Ionic  must  be  of  a 
simpler  kind,  and  larger  make,  than  those  employed  in 
llie  Composite  and  Corinthian. 

In  the  exterior,  whatever  does  not  contribute  to  (he 
general  effect  of  the  whole  building  is  in  a  groat  mea- 
sure useless.     The  parts  that  are  in  themselves  large, 
and  so  formed  and  disposed  as  to  receive  broad  masses 
o  c  3 
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and  strong  impressions  of  light  and  shade,  will  of  ooarse  J 
excite  great  ideas;  bat  if  they  are  broken  into  a  numbsF  I 
of  small  divisions,  and  their  surface  so  varied  as  to  catcii  i 
a  thousand  impressions  of  light,  demi-lint,  and  darkueas, 
the  whole  will  be  confused,  trifling,  and  incapable  of 
caniing  any  great  emotions. 


CONVERSATIONS  ON  GEOLOGY. 

CONVERSATION  XXIX. 


Mat. — Are  the  terms  Alluvial  and  Dilnvml  synon- 
imous,  for  I  have  met  with  both  in  geological  worki; 
and  you  mentioned,  I  think,  that  only  the  AHqtIuI 
depositions  remain  for  us  to  examine. 

Mrs.  L. — A  distinction  has  by  some  geologists  bees 
thus  made  between  them.  "We  find  a  mantle  as  it 
were  of  sand  and  gravel  indifferently  covering  all  the 
solid  Strata,  and  evidently  derived  from  some  convnIsioB 
which  has  lacerated  and  partially  broken  up  those  Strata, 
insomuch  as  its  materials  are  clearly  fragments  of  the 
subjacent  rocks,  rounded  by  friction.  The  hrokenrocb 
constituting  these  gravel  deposits,  are  heaped  together 
confusedly,  bnt  still  in  such  a  manner  that  the  frag' 
ments  of  any  particular  rock  will  be  found  most  abun- 
dantly in  the  gravel  of  those  districts  where  the  parent 
rock  itself  appears  among  the  strata.  In  these  deposits, 
the  most  numerous  remains  of  land  animals  are  foand. 
many  of  them  helong;ing  to  extinct  species,  and  many 
others  no  longer  indigenous  to  the  countries  where  their 
skeletons  are  thus  discovered.  It  is  apparent  from  these 
phsenomena,  that  the  causes  in  which  they  originated, 
have  acted  at  once  on  all  the  strata,  and  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  their  original  formation  and  coDsoIidation^; 
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hence   they  must  be  assii^ed  tu  tbe  last  violent  aod 

general  catastrophe   which  the  earth's  surface  has  under- 

gone,  whatever  has  since  occurred  being  either  the  quiet 

1  sclion  of  causes  still  conlinuiog  to  operate,  or  convul- 

»  vioteat  indeed,  but  of  very  limited  and  local  extent." 

I  To  these  formations  the  term  Diluvial  has  beeu  given ; 

I  lupposiog  them  the  effect  of  the  one  uoiversal  deluge  to 

I  vhich  we  know  our  earth  to  have  been  subjected:  con- 

[  Sniog  the  term  Alluvial  to  those  formatioos  which  result 

from  causes  still  in  operation,  and  which  proceed  under 

a  observation.     These  are  of  very  limited  extent; 

they  consist  in   the  accumulation  of  sand  and  shingle 

aloDg  the  sea  coast  in  the  formation  of  new  land;  ou 

the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes  by  the  alluvial  deposits  they 

carry  down,  assisted  by  (he  growth  of  tbe  aquatic  plants; 

in  the  growth  and  increase  of  tracts  of  marsh-land,  from 

tie  cause  last  mentioned  ;  in  the  accretion  of  calcareous 

Tufa  from  the  deposits  of  springs  running  through  lime- 

L  iloiie  rocks,  and  the  like  :  formations  which  appear  to 

Iktve  proceeded  without  interruption,  as  at  present,  from 

e  period  when  our  continents  assumed  their  present 

|ilbrm."     I  find,  however,  in  most  geological  writers,  the 

I  Alluvial  applied  to  both  these  divisions ;  and  shall 

Ptterefore  not  further  observe  the  distinction. 

Annb. — We  shall  not  fail  to  know  what  the  distinc- 
tion means  when  it  occurs. 
Mrs.  L, — We  have  not  a  great  deal  to  remark  of 
^Aese  deposits.  They  consist  of  materials  varying  from 
e  fineness  of  mud  and  sand,  to  the  size  of  many  cubic 
:  and  in  their  mineral  compositions  contain  fragments 
of  every  rock  in  the  system  of  nature.  Whether  the 
larger  fragments  are  rounded  or  angular,  depends 
partly  on  the  distance  whence  they  have  been  transported, 
on  (he  time  and  degree  in  which  they  have  been 
exposed  to  the  several  causes  of  waste,  and  ou  the 
nature  of  the  materials.  Minerals  sufficiently  permanent 
ID  tbeir  nature  to  resist  the  efieots  of  waste,  also  occur 
in  them,  among  which  the  diamond  and  gold 


also  occur  ■ 

Id  are  the  I 
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most  remarkable.  The  Alluvial  deposits  in  England,  at 
elsewhere,  contain  fossil  booes  of  quadrupeds.  Th^ 
more  ancient,  those  probably  wbicli  the  universal  Ooo4 
eoibedded,  are  entirely  petrified.  Those  of  the  more* 
recent  class,  coutaioing  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,' 
hippopotamus,  and  the  Irish  elk,  are  not  petrified;  they 
are  generally  in  a  state  of  decay,  yet  sometimes  perfeotit 
They  are  most  abundant  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  baff-' 
bave  been  found  also  !n  theisle  of  Sheppey,  and  other- 
places.  Bones  of  ruminating  animals,  as  the  horse,  oi 
and  stag,  not  different  from  the  living  species,  are  fre- 
quently dug  up  at  small  depths,  covered  with  gravel, 
peat,  &c.  In  the  isle  of  Wight,  numerous  quartozw 
pebbles  are  found,  seeming  In  resemble  agates  at 
Egyptian  pebbles,  and  when  polished  are  very  beantifnl. 
They  seem  to  be  formed  of  successive  layers  of  different 
substances,  that  have  hardened  and  cemented  together, 
and  thus  formed  their  endless  variety  of  shades  hih} 
stripes. 

Anne. — You  have  said  throughout  that  no  Lumaii< 
bones  have  been  fossilized.    Yet,  besides  that  I  have 
one  in  the  British  Museum,  I  have  read  continually 
the  skeletons  found  at  Guadaloupe,  of  which  that  I  t 
lieve  is  one. 

Mrs.  L, — I  will  give  you  Cuvier's  observations 
that  subject,  which  are  not,  I  believe,  contradicted  hy  an^ 
other  eminent  geologists.  He  say^,  "It  is  quite  uudeni* 
able  that  no  human  remains  have  been  hitherto  discovered 
among  the  esterraneous  fossils  ;"  to  which  he  adds,  "when 
1  assert  that  human  bones  have  not  been  found  among 
exterraneous  fossils,  I  must  be  understood  to  speak  of  foa- 
sils  or  petrifactions,  properly  so  called.  As  iu  peat  doi 
positions  or  turf  bogs,  and  in  alluvial  formations,  as  veSj 
as  iu  ancient  burial-grounds,  the  bones  of  men  with  thoi 
of  horses,  and  other  ordinary  existing  species  of  anima 
may  readily  enou$i;h  be  found ;  but  among  the  patoeortbi 
ria,  the  elephants,  the  rhinoceroses,  the  smallest  fragtnei 
of  human  bones  has  never  been  detected.     Such  re 
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human  bones  as  have  been  foond  id  a  fossil  state,  belou- 
ged  to  bodies  whJcli  bad  failco  into  crevices  of  rocks, 
or  bad  been  left  iu  iLe  forsaken  galleries  of  ancient  mines 
aod  were  covered  up  by  incrustation^  and  1  extend  this 
aEsertion  to  the  human  skeletons  discoveredinGuadaloupe 
in  a  rock  formed  of  pieces  of  madrepore  throvn  np  by 
the  sea,  aod  united  by  water  impregnated  with  calcareous 
matler." 

Anns. — These  may  thus  be  of  ^ery  recent  origin,  but 
how  is  the  absence  of  the  more  ancient  human  fossils  to 
be  accounted  for? 

Mrs.  L, — Cuvier  thus  observes  upon  it.  "Every  cir- 
cmostance,  therefore,  contributes  to  establish  this  position 
— tbat  (he  human  race  did  not  exist  in  the  countries  in 
vhich  the  fossil  bones  of  animals  have  been  discovered. 
It  the  epoch  when  the  bones  were  covered  up ;  as  there 
flUnot  be  a  siugle  reason  assigned  why  men  should  have 
neaped  the  general  catastrophe ;  or  if  they  also  had  been 
destroyed  and  covered  at  the  same  time,  why  their  re- 
umias  should  not  be  now  found  along  with  those  of  the 
other  animals.  I  do  not  presume  however  to  conclude 
that  man  did  not  exist  at  all  before  these  epochs.  He 
may  have  then  inhabited  some  narrow  regions,  whence 
lie  went  forth  to  repeople  the  earth  after  the  cessation  ot 
these  terrible  revolutions  and  overwhelming^.  Perhaps 
even  the  places  which  be  then  inhabited  may  have  been 
lunk  into  the  abyss,  and  the  bones  of  that  destroyed 
haman  race  may  yet  remain  buried  under  the  bottom  of 
aome  present  seas ;  all  except  a  small  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  were  destined  to  continue  the  species." 

Mat.— This  does  not  appear  in  the  least  to  contradict 
the  Mosaic  account  of  human  existence. 

Mrs.  L. — On  the  contrary,  it  agrees  with  and  con- 
firms it.  We  have  still  to  notice  many  interesting  and 
important  substances  on  the  earth's  surface,  comprised 
under  the  term  of  Occasional  Rocks,  because  of  their  ir- 
re^Ier  and  accidental  occurrence.  One  only  I  shall  now 
introduce  to  you — the  remainder  we  must  reserve  for  u 
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future  convcrsatioD.     Tbe   very  remarkable   substance   i 
to  which  I  refer  now,  is  Basalt. 

Mat.— It  is  the  rocli,  I  thiuk,  of  which  the  Giaut's  j 
Causeway  is  composed. 

Mrs.  L. — It  is  so :  aud  its  origin,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary forms  it  assumes,  cannot  be  decidedly  accouated  I 
for;  but  the  greater  probability  is,  its  having  been  pro- 
duced  by  tbe  agency  of  fire.     It  has  mucli  tbe  appear- 
ance of  a  volcanic  production,  is  of  a  very  uniform  tex-  I 
ture,  and  contains  abundance  of  black  oxide  of  iron.    It  I 
iG  remarliable  also  that  wherever  Basalt  appears,  there  | 
are   traces   of  the    effects   of  fire   in    the   surronndia^ 
strata.    Tbe  most  remarkable  phocDomenoD  concerciog 
it,  is  its  occasional  columnar  structure:  an  appearance 
which  the  lava  of  a  volcano  also  sometimes  assumes. 

"  Of  Columnar  Basalt  the  British  dominions  present 
the  noblest  specimens  in  the  known  world.  Upon  tba 
coast  of  Antrim  massive  and  columnar  Basalt  is  seen  in 
all  its  varieties :  the  former  abounding  in  deep  and  lofty 
caverns,  tbe  latter  presenting  various  facades  to  the 
ocean.  The  Giant's  Causeway  consists  of  three  piers 
of  columns,  which  extend  some  hundred  feet  into  tbe 
sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  precipitous  rocks,  from  two  to 
four  hundred  feet  high,  in  which  there  are  several 
Htrikiog  assemblages  of  columns,  some  vertical,  some 
bent  or  inclined,  and  some  horizontal,  and,  as  it  were, 
driven  into  tbe  ruck.  Bengore,  which  bounds  the 
Causeway  on  the  east,  consists  of  alternate  ranges  of 
tabular  and  massive  with  columnar  Basalt.  But 
amongst  the  various  and  grand  objects  on  the  coast, 
Pleshin  is  perhaps  the  most  striking;  it  presents  several  I 
colonnades  of  great  height  and  regularity,  separated  I 
from  each  other  by  tabular  Basalt ;  and  at  Furbead  1 
there  is  a  range  of  columns  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
in  diameter,  and  between  two  aud  three  bundred  feet 
high,  supported  upon  a  steep  declivity,  and  forming  o 
terrace  which  towers  nearly  COO  feet  above  tbe  waves 
beneath." 
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"Another  Basaltic  district,  perhaps  exceeding  the 
former  in  magnificence,  is  that  which  presents  itself  in 
nailing  down  Loch  Naganl  in  Mnll,  towards  the  isle  of 
Tiree.    The  coast  of  Mnll,  npon  the  right  and  left,  ex- 
hibits the  step-like  appearances  of  basaltic  rocks  in  great 
perfection,  and  has  fine  caverns  and  colamns ;  the  islands 
of  Ulva  and  Gometra  rise  with  the  abrupt  and  irregular 
precipices  common  to  this  formation.    The  Treshamist 
isles  exhibit  columnar  and  massive  Basalt,  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  curious  panorama,  Stafi*a  presents  itself. 
The  columns,  which  are  from  60  to  90  feet  high,  are 
approached, by  a  fine  causeway,  rising  gradually  from 
the  deep,  and   they   appear  to    support  an  immense 
weight  of  tabular  Basalt.    The  pillars  are  perpendicular, 
inclined,  and  in  places  extremely  curved;  and  in  the 
cave  of  Fingal  the  ranges  of  columns  extend,  in  long 
p^spective,  into  the  interior  of  the  rock,  presenting  a 
Keoe  of  such  unrivalled  grandeur,  as  hitherto  to  have 
foiled  all  attempts  of  the  poet  to  describe,  or  of  the 
painter  to  represent."     Drawings  of  these  places  are  so 
common,  it  is  needless  to  present  you  with  one. 


A    FEW    REMARKS 

ON   THE 

DEVOTIONAL  READING  OF  THE  HOLY 

SCRIPTURES. 


SECTION  THE  TENTH. 


On  the  reading  of  the  Gospels* 
Thb  first  read,  the  first  familiar  part  of  Scripture  to 
most  of  us,  I  suppose,  is  the  Gospels.  They  form  the 
first  lessons  of  our  infancy,  and  in  our  education  are  se- 
lected as  the  fittest  for  our  years  and  understanding.  Be- 
sides that  they  contain  the  ground-work  of  our  faith,  and 
are  thence  the  fittest  to  be  taught  us  first,  they  seem  to 
be  the  easiest  to  comprehend,  the  soonest  compassed — 
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tbey  are  a  aimple  narrative  of  facts,  and  c 
plain  precepts — ihey  seem  to  present  no  subj 
culty  or  disputation — they  seem  to  contain  no 
caril  over,  or  darkness  to  err  in.  They  who 
mistrust  some  parts  of  Scripture,  affect  to  v 
and  dispense  them  freely  to  their  children 
and  use  then  freely  for  themselves.  The 
Would  that  they  indeed  were  valued  in  pi 
they  are  thus  ostensibly  preferred.  But  an; 
suits,  that  the  Gospels  thus  become  the  fir 
familiar  portion  of  the  Scripture — fully  knoM 
appears,  understood,  while  mnch  of  the  be 
mains  yet  unstudied  and  obscure. 

Perhaps  this  early  familiarily  is  in  part 
that  when  we  first  begin  to  think  more  deep 
and  search  the  scripture  more  seriously, 
offer  less  frequent  attraction  than  some  other 
think  we  know  them.  They  contain  indeed 
work  and  first  principles  of  our  faith,  the  tr 
which  all  is  founded,  but  these  we  think  we  I 
The  narrative  is  beautiful  indeed  and  impoi 
Saviour's  sufTering,  but  it  is  to  us  as  an  ol 
we  think  we  have  mastered  it  thoroughly, 
curiosity  must  have  something  newer — o 
appetite  demands  something  stronger — the 
doctrines  of  the  Epistles,  the  deeper  mys 
Prophets,  the  stronger  feelings  of  the  Pi 
become  more  attractive  to  us.  We  desin 
our  understandings  and  exercise  our  intell< 
our  confused  perceptions,  to  satisfy  our  doi 
firm  our  vacillating  principles.  The  food  o 
wholesome  and  good,  seems  yet  too  plain  e 
our  years;  and  we  leave  the  Gospel  i 
entirely,  but  in  habitual  preference,  for  thi 
parts  of  scripture.  God  has  provided  for  t 
and  therefore  cannot  be  supposed  to  disa 
^H  Had  the  Gospels  been  all  that  was  desirah 

^^b        not  been  written.     Had  thev  been  alt  Inj 
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study,  or  delight  in,  or  require,  thej  bad  assuredly  been 
the  wbole  of  revelatioa.     There  is  a  stage  in  our  cliris- 
tiau  course  when  the  doclrinal  parts  of  scripture  are  as 
needful  as  they  »tre  attractive  to  U3,  and  when  it  would 
be  unwise  to  blame  or  to  restraia  the  preference.     Our 
understandings  do  realty  need  to  be  enlightened,  our 
)>ereeptions  to  be  cleared,  and  our  weak  aud  vacillating 
iaith  to  be  confirmed  by  the  study  of  the  other  scriptures. 
But  shall  I  he  mistakeu  if  I  say,  that  when  this  is 
done,   we  shall  end  where  we  began,  and  come  back 
whither  we  set  out — that  (he  gospel  narriilive  contains 
the  last  lesson  as  well  as  the  first,  the  perfecting  as  well  as 
Ifaebegiuning  of  our  faith?  Yes,  I  am  persuaded  (here  is  a 
time  in  our  christian  progress,  and  that  no  undesirable 
orw,  in  which  (he  Gospels  become  again  our  favourite 
leadiug — the  very  resting-place  of  our  delight,  whence 
wexcurse  with  pleasure  into  the  other  scriptures,  but 
ntnro  to  these  us  best  and  sweetest  of  them  all.     And 
itiawhen  the  mind  has  sought  out  and  been  satisfied  of 
twway  of  salvation — when  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
L  an onderslood,  and  the  spiril  of  disputaiion  is  put  lo  si- 
When  the  soul  to  its  own  consciousness  is  saved, 
I  repented,  has  believed,  has  obeyed,  and  heeu  ac- 
id, with  the  sentence  of  acquittal  thus  sealed, 
4  the  gates  of  hell  thus  closed,  and  ultimate  triumph 
rwoade  sure  in  the  Redeemer's  pledge,  there  remains 
Mly  to  desire  and  pursue  that  other  part  of  satvadoD, 
Cbe  obedience  of  faith,  the  elevation  of  the  soul  from  this 
bme  world,   the   sanctification   of  the  heart  under  the 
Holy  Spirit's  itdluence,  and  the  restoration  of  the  image 
of  Christ  in  the  bosom  of  humanity.    "  Since  these  things 
are  so" — it  is  as  if  the  soul  thus  communed  with  itself — 
"since  I  am  redeemed  from  misery  and  sin,  and  assigned 
la  bliss  and  holiness — since  Jesus  has  made  sure  my  iu< 
^ritance  for  me,  and  I  have  no  more  to  do  but  to  take 
poHBession — what  manner  of  person  ought  I  to  be?  How 
am  I  lo  walk,  iu  simplicity  before  God,  as  becomes  my 
ooUer  deiliny  I  Which  is  the  directest  path  to  that  pos- 
D  d 
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session  of  holiDess  and  peace?  How  shall 
myself  to  Him  who  so  has  loved  me,  and  ci 
self  to  ttie  likeness  to  which  he  has  redeemed  e 
shall  I  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  after  hi 
The  question,  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  1 
swered  ;  and  now  the  enquiry  is,  what  sbal 
am  saved!  There  is  no  answer  to  this,  buti 
pie  and  the  character  of  Him  whom  we  are  t 
resemble.  If  the  ultimate  object  of  satisfac 
like  him  as  he  is,  the  way  to  it  is  to  endeavo 
him  as  he  was,  when  he  wore  our  nature,  aoi 
lu  hi  unary  path. 

This  object  of  our  study,  the  history  of 
manity,  is  contained  in  the  Gospels.  Otbi 
tell  us  why  he  came,  whither  be  is  gone,  am 
issues  of  his  work.  These  tell  us  what  he  < 
was  here.  In  the  preceding  books,  he  is  ' 
]Uessiah,the  prophetic  King,  Creatoraud  G 
in  the  subsequent  ones,  he  is  the  conqueror 
bell,  the  Redeemer  of  his  people,  the  Judj 
earth.  In  these  he  is  the  man  Christ  Jesu' 
like  passions  with  ourselves,  walking  in  oui 
ting  at  our  tables,  occupied  with  our  duties, 
)D  all  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  human  life 
pels,  therefore,  are  no  longer  to  the  mind 
the  soon- compassed  and  soon -fathomed  talc 
their  childish  understanding,  and  was  exhai 
miliarised  before  their  riper  years.  It  is 
and  the  hardest  lesson  of  the  whole,  and  n 
learned  when  all  beside  is  compassed. 
the  simple  fare  on  which  the  hungry  onlj 
the  feast  to  which  the  appetite  returns,  wh( 
to  fulness  of  all  that  is  offered  it  elsewhei 
of  which  our  immortality  will  be  the  never- 
(he  everlasting  comment — the  life  and  chart 

I  do  not  know  what  assistance  we  can 
perusal  of  the  gospels,  or  how  to  speak  of 
mind  in  which  they  are  most  desirable.     1 
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beautiful  picture  of  our  best  beloved,  which  we  hang  up 
ID  our  chamber,  that  we  may  see  it  always.  We  choose 
for  it  the  most  conspicuous  place,  and  we  seat  ourselves 
so  that  we  may  see  it  best.  We  do  not  watit  to  be  told 
when  to  look  at  it.  O!  we  koow  that  well  enough — 
onr  eyes  are  reverting  to  it  ever.  In  hours  of  occupa- 
tion the  hasty  glance — m  times  of  leisure  the  silent 
nedilatioii.  Every  line  and  shadow  we  have  examined, 
and  yet  are  not  satisfied  with  looking,  and  every  day 
Gad  some  new  beauty  in  it.  No  occasion  comes  at  any 
time,  when  the  sight  of  it  is  unwelcome  or  indiSerent  to 
us.  But  there  is  another  thing  we  might  do.  We 
might  wish  to  make  a  copy  of  this  picture.  Then  our 
study  of  it  would  become  more  arduous  and  intense. 
'      We  should  sit  hour  after  hour  before  it,  our  attention 

(Biautely  fixed  upon  its  traits.  Our  casual  pleasure 
Vould  be  changed  into  an  anxious  occupation.  We 
dtoold  seek  occasion  to  pursue  it,  and  return  again  and 
Igain  unwearied  to  the  perfecting  of  our  task.  The 
beqaency  then  of  our  returns  would  be  proportioned  to 
Bie  difficnlty  of  the  undertaking,  and  our  eagerness  to 
Accomplish  it. 

It  would  be  impossible,  I  think,  to  define  any  state  of 
■siod,  for  which  some  part  of  the  gospels  would  not  be 
sailable  and  appropriate  reading.  Amid  the  crosses  and 
Contumely  of  an  unrighteous  world,  what  so  reconciling 
Is  to  read  how  He  fared  in  it  whom  we  aspire  to  follow^ 

IAmid  its  flatteries  and  its  mirth,  what  so  required  a  cau- 
tion, as  to  read  that  it  had  no  flatteries  and  no  mirth 
pr  bitai  In  the  depression  of  repented  sin,  where  find 
better  consolation  than  in  that  act  where  sin  was  made 
In  end  of?  And  in  its  presumptuous  carelessness,  where 
b  warning  so  tremendous,  as  in  the  judgment  that  once 
fell  on  it?  If  ever  we  doubt  of  ihe  power  of  God,  or  of 
llie  will  of  God  to  save  us,  where  can  we  go  to  be  re- 
a:jsured,  as  in  these  treasured  pages!  It'at  any  time  the 
^—m'sterious  character  of  the  Deity,  and  his  greatness, 
^■Mtl  fail  distuice,  and  bis  nature  incomprehensible,  appal 
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ns  and  discourage  our  approach,  here  tnay  1 
in  all  liis  characters  manifest ;  no  longer  faigl 
distant,  mysterious,  inoompiebensible,  but  b 
to  the  limit  of  our  perceptions,  placed  as  it 
the  embrace  of  onr  atTections,  in  tbe  cbaract 
hood.     A  tboDsand  things  more  we  might  ] 
Bot  we  have  said  there  is  a  time  when  our  • 
and  character,   our  life  and  conversation, 
occasions  of  deepest  interest  to  us,  and  oc 
large  portion  of  onr  ansicrty.     There  is  not 
in  which  we  are  not  distressed  by  oar  unlit 
we  love,  and  our  unmeetness  for  the  stale 
were  preferred.     Determined  to    choose 
peace  and  holiness,  we  yet  cannot  find  it,  ti 
thither,  try  every  thing,  follow  after  every  i 
nothing  brings  us  right.     And  for  this  we  1 
tarty  commended  the  study  of  the  gospels, 
the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Do  you  say  you  have  no  power  to  eo 
find  i  Yon  want  the  divine  power  of  his  del 
perfection  of  his  hnmamty — there  is  no  ai 
case,  to  suit  it  to  your  purpose  1  If  we  w 
down  before  a  &ntshed  portrait,  and  bid 
likeness  with  paper  and  crayons,  you  t 
conld  not — yon  have  not  materials  for  tl 
have  neither  colour  nor  canvass,  nor  auyth 
to  go  about  it.  But  could  you  not?  Mig 
copy  it,  that  thongh  the  exqnisite  colouri: 
he  there,  the  finished  workmanship  shouh 
and  the  inestimable  value  could  not  be  1 
should  still  be  so  like,  that  every  one  she 
the  same  f 

If  we  were  to  particularize  in  what  tbe  cha 
can  he  the  model  on  which  to  form  our  o 
say,  among  other  things,  in  the  tone  of  hi 
^-in  the  employment  of  his  time — in  1 
which  he  lived — in  tbe  temper  of  mind  k 

sued  them — his  manner  of  reeriving  thai 
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fences  of  life,  and  the  use  he  made  of  them — hisroBiiner 
of  feeling  for  and  dealing;  with  ihe  beings  aroucd  him, 
Tbese  are  general  features — they  include  though  they 
may  not  designate  all  the  minuter  touches — they  are  an 
outline  sketch,  but  they  form  ihe  likeness — and  they 
raay  be  copied  by  all  those  in  whom  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
dwells. 

For  example.  I  have  my  time,  a  part  of  it,  or  the 
vhole,  at  my  disposal — I  am  not  in  a  condition  that 
requires  manual  or  mental  labour  for  life's  necessities, 
and  the  cli^ims  of  domestic  duty  are  lightly  answered. 
)  far  of  the  mind  of  Christ  that  I  would.if  Ikncw 
,  dispose  of  it  according  to  my  Father's  will.  Well 
hn,  how  did  he  dispose  of  his  !  He  spent  little,  if  any 
'fisbiy.  It  is  emphatically  said  of  him,  that  he  went 
bat  doing  good.  If  he  went  apart  to  pray,  he  came 
kli  to  communicate — if  he  retired  to  the  wilderness 
ta  season,  he  returned  to  the  active  charities  of  life. 
f  did  not  wait  till  suffering  and  sorrow  sought  him  out, 
^eep  bis  righteous  counsel  till  contrition  asked  for  it, 
Bvas  bis  constant  occupation  to  distribute  what  he  had, 

I  spend  for  Ihe  promotion  of  God's  glory,  and  the 
|e«iation  of  Ihe  condition  of  humanity,  the  boundless 
fWers  committed  to  him.     Is  it  because  mine  are  less 

I I  cannot  do  so  too? 

I  Gomettmes  I  am  troubled  about  my  general  conver- 
^on,  iu  my  family,  among  my  friends,  and  with  stran- 
I  find  it  is  very  frivolous,  very  useless,  often  very 
tohievous.  I  am  so  much  disgusted  at  times  with  the 
tercourse  of  society,  I  could  resolve  to  seal  my  lips  in 
ffience.  I  know  not  how  to  mend  my  conversation — I  am 
not  sure  that  I  know  what  it  should  be — Scripture  speaks 
bI  having  our  conversation  in  beaven — but  what  may  that 
Then  is  there  not  this  feature  to  be  traced  in  my 
litirie  example !  I  will  open  the  page  and  see,  Jesus 
■•imle  with  his  friends — Jesus  spake  with  strangers — bo 
'Btuin  conversation  at  Ihe  tables  of  conviviality— -he  walked 
"iliiliia  compaoions  in  the  streets,  observing  on  all  around 
D  d  3 
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bim.  It  maj  be  remarked  tliat  of  all  (hat  is  tra 
UB  of  (heSaviour's  words,  very  little  indeed  wt 
oD  grave  occasions,  and  in  set  d  is  coarse.  Nead 
is  uttered  in  what  we  shoald  call  common  c 
called  forth  by  occarrences,  and  by  surround 

■  I  may  go  oo  throoghout  the  whole.  I  ma; 
motives  from  which  he  acted  and  his  ends, 
departs  from  the  city,  he  tells  me  why.  Wl 
np  to  the  feast  I  am  informed  what  he  goes  I 
motives  that  actuate  bim  are  perpetually  laid 
scrutiny,  as  if  on  purpose  to  compare  them  w 
If  I  do  not  find  self  in  any,  and  I  find  God 
I  remain  at  a  loss,  to  know  what  stroke  of' 
pencil  will  here  produce  a  likeness? 

And  then  1  may  find  out  as  well  the  temp 
in  which  he  did  what  he  was  tasked  to  do. 
been  ray  misery  that  even  (he  good  I  do  hai 
amiss,  and  only  evil  come  of  it.  I  have  co 
the  purpose,  and  in  the  act,  and  yet  the  dn 
like-  Bring  it  then  and  compare  it  with 
with  his  discretion,  with  his  gentleness,  with 
bearance,  his  humilily,  his  undeviating  sii 
truth.  And  then  the  casualties  of  life— 
and  its  privatioos — its  kindnesses  and  wronj 
and  the  evil  of  its  providential  course.  The 
althoRgh  he  was  its  Lord.  Jesus  was  no  i 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  destiny  to  pleasi 
him.  Perhaps  his  feelings  were  as  much 
than  mine  as  his  natnre  was  more  e?ialted- 
were  (hey  less.  Then  if  I  would  learn  '. 
what  befalls  me,  and  what  use  to  make  of 
what  mind  to  view  it,  I  may  be  amply  tau^ 
ample.  And  wilh  my  treatment  of  my  fell 
and  my  general  tone  of  feeling  towards  thi 
same.  There  is  no  secrecy  of  Jesus'  mine 
indignation  and  intolerance  of  sin,  while  I 
^H  friend  of  the  sinner  ever,  his  tender  and  aflfea 
^^k        coarse  with  those  he  loved,  while  yet  he  M 
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uaDoe  to  their  wrong,  nor  turned  aside  liis  foot  to  conciliate 
tbeir  favour — his  independent  elevation  above  the  opioioos 
or  the  ways  of  men,  while  yet  he  shared  the  mlautest  of 
their  iaterests — O  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  others 
were  to  Jesus  and  what  he  was  to  them. 

What  is  there,  then,  of  all  the  couduct  of  humao  life, 
to  which  I  find  do  parallel  in  his:  for  a  guide  ia  which  I 
should  search  these  Gospels  in  vain?  They  tell  me  for 
vhat  Jesus  prayed,  for  what  be  wept,  for  what  he 
wished — for  what  he  asked  his  Father,  and  for  what  he 
thanked  him.  They  tell  me  when  he  spoke  aad  wheo 
he  kept  silence,  and  all  the  purport  of  his  words.  They 
tell  ffle  where  he  paid  deference  to  the  established  rules 
of  society,  aud  where  he  trampled  on  them  as  unholy 
ud  despised.  They  tell  me  in  what  he  lifted  his  head 
ibove  the  distinctions  and  the  pride  of  life,  and  scorned 
ill  proudest  and  its  greatest — in  what  he  howed  it  lower 
(bo  the  lowliest,  and  became  the  humblest  and  the 
■Mnesl  of  its  little  ones.  I  believe  they  tell  me  all 
t^t  I  have  need  to  know ;  a  perfect  model  on  which  to 
Sua  my  character.  How  often,  therefore,  I  will  return 
Iflthe  study  of  this  portrait,  and  choose  these  chapters  for 
>f  devotional  exercise,  must  he  determined  by  the  de- 
gree of  my  anxiety  to  advance  the  work  of  imitation, 
»ti  forward  that  task  the  Spirit  of  God  lias  undertaken, 
to  restore  to  my  polluted  bosom  to  the  pure  and  perfect 
Hoage  of  my  God.  And  this  anxiety  will  be  propor- 
tioaed  to  my  hatred  of  sin  and  its  miseries,  my  love  of 
a  and  its  delights.  I  believe  Ihey  will  all  be  pro- 
inioned  to  my  love  of  Jesus  and  my  desire  for  heaven. 
|«r  what  is  heaven  but  the  consummation  of  this  task  of 
ifteovery  from  the  baseness  and  vileness  of  fallen  nature, 
1*  the  restored  likeness  of  God  I  What  know  I  of  hea- 
:fn]  more  than  that  it  is  to  be  pure  as  he  is  pure,  and 
■■oly  as  be  is  holy — to  be  with  bim  and  to  be  like  bim  ? 

Before  we  leave  this  mention  of  the  Gospels,  there  is 
mnethiug  it  may  he  well  to  say  to  those  who  are  in  no 
I^Mtiderable  anxiety  about  their  lil'e  and  conversatioD. 


aw 
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Tbe  world  makes  no  great  complaint  of  tbem, 
feel  no  habitual  dissatisfaction  with  themselves : 
respect  to  tbe  perusal  of  the  gospels,  it  takes 
but  has  no  particular  interest,  because  it  has  be 
familiar;  tbey  know  it  almost  by  heart — it  olff 
new,  and  they  Sod  more  benefit  from  other 
I  would  advise  them  how  to  fiud  something  ) 
and  commend  it  to  tbem  for  a  purpose  it  has  oev 
edtotbemyet.  Intheirnext  hours  of  devotior 
I  would  recommend  them  to  select  some  chaf 
Matthew  or  the  other  evangelists,  that  speak 
and  character  of  our  Lord,  and  employ  tht 
purpose  of  self-examination,  to  compare  w: 
that  life  with  which  they  are  so  satisRed — with 
ter  that  character  which  gives  tbem  so  little  ui 
and  with  his  conduct  and  conversation,  motive; 
aims  in  all  bis  intercourse  with  earth,  that  sp 
portment  of  which  in  themselves  the  world  coc 
If  there  be  any  resemblance,  well — tbe  exam: 
help  them  to  encourage  and  increase  it.  If 
all  an  entire  contrast,  what  is  to  be  thought  of ! 
man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  be  is  none  of  I 
ye  are,  whose  likeness  ye  bear."  "If  je  hav 
image  of  tbe  earthly,  ye  must  also  bear  the  ii 
heavenly."  Ye  were  redeemed,  if  indeed 
deemed  at  all,  "to  be  conformed  to  his  liken 
it  be  that  the  work  of  salvation  is  not  begun 
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HYMN.  V 

We  shaU  be  viUh  him  mid  be  tike  hiuuM 
Ransom 'd,  pardoti'd,  justified,  fl 


hept  for  glory  at  thy  side, 

Jesus,  is  [here  ought  beside         * ' 

Thai  I  can  ask  tlit 


From  this  loathed  form  of  sin. 
Changed  to  holiness  like  thine, 
Yes,  in  characters  drvine 

I  would  be  like  thee. 

Where  thy  praises  neyer  cease, 
Where  the  sight  of  thee  is  bliss, 
Yes,  in  purity  and  peace 

I  would  be  with  thee. 


^>»'»i»^»#>» 


THE  JdYRTLE, 

Why  so  sadly, 

Sister,  why     . 
Weep  to  see 

Thy  myrtle  4ie? 

Many  a  flower 

At  thy  aide, 
Fair  as  Ihis, 

Has  Unsh'd  and  died. 


Many  a  green  bud  '  •''V^'?*?^ 

Ereitgjiew; 
Many  a  blassooi 

Ere  it  blew. 

Yet  there  never 

From  thine  eye 
Dropp*d  a  tear 

To  see  it  die. 

Who  would  weep 

The  snmmer  flower. 
Gone  before 

The  autumn  shower  ? 

m 

Who  would  weep 

That  leafits  dose 
Ere  ^le  blast 

Of  winter  blows  ? 

Many  a  iair  one 
I  have  seea, 

Puttii^  aside 

Its  silken  green. 
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Many  a  lov'd  ooe 

Laying  its  head 
Softly  down 

Oh  its  earthly  bed. 

And  1  have  call'd  them 

Hsppy  flowers, 
Sav'd  the  chitl 

or  colder  hours. 

I've  loved  to  natch 
The  changing  green— 

For  them  1  knew 

T' would  come  again. 


Its  summer  gear. 

Sapless  lies  , 

The  periBh'd  root. 

Future  springs 
Will  know  it  not. 

Brighter  suns 

Will  rise  in  vain  J 
I  shall  see  it 

Ne'er  again 

Gentle  spirits  1 
Weep  ye  never, 

Save  for  that 

Which  dies  for  ever. 


SONG. 

Tolke  Airof"  Whene'er  I  tee  tliotetimling  eyes  "  intk 
1'is  true  that  youth,  and  hope,  at  last 

Will  lose  their  bloom,  and  truth,  and  la 
And  sorrow's  stern  and  icy  blast 

Shall  every  opening  prospect  blight;  ' 
The  fastest  friends  may  prove  unkind,        ^ 

And  hopes  that  now  so  gaily  glow,  ■} 
Will  disappear  and  leave  behind  j 

A  darker,  drearier  waste  of  woe. 
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Yet  all  the  bitter  tears  we  weep, 

Though  now  their  keenesi  pangs  we  prove, 
Shall  goften  still  Ihe  heart  tliey  sleep. 

And  nurture  blossoms  from  above; 
Thus  the  cold  rain-drops  melt  the  snow; 

We  sigh  to  mark  iis  beauty  fled, 
But  every  drop  in  spring  we  know 

Shall  raise  a  garland  for  our  head. 

EUGEN 
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"kmplete  System  of  Punctuation,  on  fixed  principUa. 
ly  C.  J.  Addisoa.  As.  Bagsler,  Paternoster  Row. 
826. 

Pe  are  induced  to  name  this  work,  because  we  have 

□  heard  such  a  one  eoquired  for  by  those  who  are 

bing ;  and  this  appears  to  us  the  most  simple  and 

ifaclory  we  have  seen  on  the  subject.     It  is  one, 

ever,  we  believe,  on  which  whatever  fixed  principles 

ud  down,  and  however  justly,  they  will  be  rarely 

led.     Our  mode  of  punctuation  when  we  write,  as 

*e  read,  is  the  mixed  result  of  habit  and  feeling,  aud 

Ot  be  determined  by  known  and  remembered  rules. 

b  not  mean  that  in  the  acquisition  of  habit  no  rules 

le  serviceable ;  on  the  contrary,  perbaps,  a  little 

jattention  to  it  in  early  life  might  save  considerable 

le  afterwards:    though,   in  the  issue,  every  good 

)  will  punctuate  by  feeling,  not  by  rule ;  aud  if  he 

twhat  be  means,  will  certainly  know  what  pointing 

lints  the  intention  of  his  words.     It  is  easy  to  per- 

'  that  a  writer  who  punctuates  by  rules,  uses  a 

imany  stops ;  while  one  who  punctuates  from  feel- 

lea  but  few.     I  should  think  a  good  reader  always 

■  to  read  with  few  :  nor,  except  where  a  different 

tatioQ  would  change  the  meaning,  are  the  stops 

■Dch  remarked  by  the  reader,  determined  in  his 

BKtioo  by  his  feeling  of  the  gense  of  what  he  reads. 


I 
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Wlien,  therefore,  children  are  taught  compoB 
tainly  they  always  should  be,  I  think  it  migl 
more  trouble  well  expended,  to  make  then 
over  their  composition,  feel  the  errors  of  tl 
tian,  rather  than  to  correct  them  by  gramm 
and  in  like  manner,  when  they  read  the  con: 
olhers.     How  very  few  read  well,  is  so  ot 
otie  cannot  help  wishing  to  account  for  it — 
there  is  no  accomplishment  so  universally  di 
read  well.    May  it  not.  in  a  great  measure,  I 
to  the  carelessness  of  the  first  teaching.     M 
think  any  body  can  teach  a.  child  to  read  : 
charge  of  it  is   committed  to  a  servant,  to 
lings  of  a  school,  or  perhaps  to   other  cb 
child  in  consequence  begins  wilh  reading  ill 
it  passes  into  better  bands,  has  acquired  hi 
it  is  perfectly  insensible,  while  every  one  el 
by   its  monotony  or  misaccentuation.     Tb 
more  or  less  improved  by  after  pains ;  but 
succeeded  in  making  a  child,  after  reading ! 
years,  read  ultimately  well.     It  has  oHen 
self  to  us  as  a  conjecture,  that  every  iutel 
learning  to  read  after  they  were  grown  up, 
sarily  read  well,  because  they  would  accen 
with  feeling  and  wilh  understanding.     A 
do  this ;  and  must  therefore  depend  upon 
till  habit  has  become  stronger  than  her  afte 
iug  can  correct — indeed  till  she  becomes  no 
of  her  manner  of  reading,  than  we  are  of 
tones  of  voice  in  speaking,  and  therefore  h 
tunity  to  correct  it.     You  fell  her  she  rea 
consciousness  of  it  makes  her  read  worse— 
not  make  her  perceive  in  what  it  is  amiss, 
this  be  prevented ;  and  at  least  as  large 
we    now  have  of  bad  readers  be  made  g 
being  more  careful  of  the  mauner  in  whici 
are  first  taught. 
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I  the  conclusion  of  forty  years'  truce  with  the  Ve- 
ts, the  subject  of  the  Agrarian  law  was  renewed,  and  ] 
Jbleot  tribune  named  Geuusius  attempted  to  prosecute< 
Pcoosiils  for  not  executing  the  decree.     Much  alarm 
prevailed  in  the  senate,  and  (he  people  already  exulted 
ia  the  law  whose  Iriumph  they  determined  to  seal  with 
patrician  blood,  when  the  furious  Genucius  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  without  any  marks  of  violence  on  hU'  I 
body.     He  was  carried  to  the  forum,  and  there  exposed.  I 
to  the  people,  whose  superstition  led  them  to  believo.-  I 
ibat  the  gods  did  not  approve  the  enterprise;  and  fori  I 
>  considerable  time  afler,  no  more  was  heard  of  Ihei  [ 
Afrarian   law.     After  some  interval,   another  attempt 
*a3  made  to  bring  a  consul  for  judgment  before  the 
tribunes,  in  the  person  of  Appius,  who  destroyed  him- 
uir  to  escape   the  condemnation  he  foresaw  awaited 
bio. 

Uome  had  been  long  distracted  with  these  and  similar 
■^luinotioiis,  and  stood  in  imminent  dang'er  from  foreigu 
^ffltca,  wheu  Quinctius  CJncinnatus  was  chosen  coosul. 
VOL.  IX.  E  e 
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The  old  man  had  forinerly  been  engaged  in  ci 
particularly  in  defence  of  his  son,  tried  and  ba 
conspiracy.      After  the  disgrace  of  his    soi 
retired  into  the  country;  he  was   holding  t 
wheo  the  deputies  arrived  to  signify  (o  his 
tion  to  the  coiisiilship,  nod  wheo  he  left  it  i 
them,  said  to  his  wife,    "  I   fear,   dear   Ri 
fields  will  be  but  ill-cultivated  this  year."     I 
duct  and  courage  temporary  relief  was  fou 
part  with  neither  senate  nor  people,  be  repr 
and  checked  their  animosities,  while  he  valiaol 
their  foreign  enemies.     But  when  Cincinnati 
retired,  all  returned  into  confusion.     Naulius 
cius,  consuls,  were  obliged  to  take  the  field 
Volsci  and  Sabines,  who   were  committing  ( 
on  the  Roman  territory.     Miuucius,  by   a  si 
the  enemy,  was  led  into  a  valley,  and  so  sur 
to  be  in  danger  of  being  starved  into  a  sun 
this  extremity,  Rome  had  no  resource  but 
and  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  was  elected.     Si 
moned  as   before   from  his   little   farm,  W 
unwilliogly  for  this  high  dignity.     His  Gl 
choose  for  bis  master  of  the  horse  Tarqai 
uncommon  valour,  but  so  poor,  that  for 
to  keep  a  horse,  he  had  hitherto  served  ii 
Cincinnatus  immediately  ordered  tbe  tribi 
to  be  closed,  and  the  youth  from  the  count 
to  assemble  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
stakes,  and  provisions  for  five  days. 
these  troops  he  arrived  before  day-break 
camp,  and  by  loud  shouts  gave  the  Romaa 
of  relief.     Upon  this  the  consular  army, 
for  morning,  rushed  upon  the  enemy  with 
which  was  heard  by  the  dictator's  party, 
and  encompassed,  the  Mqai  had  only  to 
their  lives ;  which  Cincinnatus  granted  thi 
of  their  giving  up  tbeir  commanders,  and 
WIS  undtir  the  yoke  in  token  of  subjectioii. 
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»ere  fixed  in  the  ground,  aod  a  third  laid  over  tbem, 
and  the  soldiers  passed  under  it  naked  and  disarmed. 
Cincinnatus  refused  to  the  troops  of  Miniicius  any  share 
in  tbe  spoil,  and  obliged  the  consul  to  lay  down  a  com- 
mand of  which  he  had  proved  incapable  ;  this  they  were 
10  far  from  resenting,  that  they  presented  him  with  a 
goldeiT  crown  for  having  saved  their  lives.  The  dictator 
relorned  in  triumph  to  Rome,  his  army  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  the  enemy's  officers  led  before  his  chariot 
in  chains.  At  the  end  of  sixteen  days,  he  resigned  his 
dignity.     B.C.  453. 

The  abdication  of  the  dictator  was  followed  by  new 
disiurbances.  The  tribunes,  to  whom  the  second  five 
"ere  at  this  time  added,  renewed  their  prosecution  of 
tbe  Agrarian  law,  and  the  senate  their  opposition  to  it. 
Tlie  consuls  were  now  perpetually  cited  before  the  peo- 
ple, and  sentenced  to  fines  and  other  penalties.  Still 
ibe  Agrarian  law  was  not  carried,  and  the  people  for 
Itis  time  contented  themselves  with  pursuing  what  was 
called  the  Terenlian  law.  This  had  been  proposed  many 
jears  before  by  one  Terentius  Arsa,  purporting  to  secure 
ibe  people  from  arbitrary  power,  by  supplying  Rome 
mth  a  settled  code  of  laws,  known  and  understood  of 
all  her  citizens,  by  which  causes  might  in  every  case  be 
fuirly  tried.  Hitherto,  all  diiferences  had  been  referred 
to  the  magistrates,  who  bad  nothing  but  usage  and  their 
own  judgment  to  decide  by,  or  some  few  remains  of  the 
laws  of  Romulus  and  his  successors  found  in  the  sacred 
boobs,  to  which  none  had  access  but  the  priests.  A 
decree  for  this  purpose  was  now  at  length  obtained,  and 
three  persons  appointed  to  repair  to  Greece,  and  collect 
the  best  institutions  of  her  various  states,  especially  of 
Athens.  Galleys  were  fitted  out  and  magnificently 
adorned,  to  give  the  Greeks  an  advaulageous  opinion  of 
Ito  Romans,  with  whom  they  were  yet  unacquainted.  In 
ibeie  gallies  the  deputies  departed,  leaving  Rome  in 
prafoDiid  peace,  which  lasted  the  unusual  space  of  two 
yean.     In  their  absence  Italy  was  ravoged  with  a  plti^«, 
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wbich  carried  olf  great  numbers  of  citizens 

among  others  two  cuasuU,  Ibc  high-priest  of  J 

chief  angiir,  four  trtbuues  of  ibe  people,  and 

part  of  tbe  Benators.     The  following  year  tl 

returaed    from    Greece.     It   was    determint 

men,  venerable  for  age  and  wisdom,  sbould  t 

form  a  code  of  laws  out  of  ibose  Ihut  bad  bee 

that  these  magistrates,  to  be  called  Decern 

for  one  year  be  invested  with   sovereign 

autbority   of   consuls,   tribunes,   oediles,  an 

sbould  for  tbat  year  cease  ;  there  should  bi 

from  the  decemviri,  and  during  their  admii 

questions  of  war,  or  peace,  or  matters  of  justi 

decided  by  them.  The  auspices  being  taken,  ai 

convened  by  centuries,  tbe  election  was  mai 

Claudius  and  Genucius,  Sestius  tbe  consul, 

Sulpicius,   and   Maulius,.  who   brought   tbt 

Greece,  Romilius,  who  first  proposed  the 

Julius,  Veturius,  and  Horatius,  who  had  all 

and   men    of  distinction,    composed   the    c 

revolution  in  the  government  scarcely  les) 

that  that  from  kings  to  consuls.    B.C.  44G ;  c 

Tbe  Decemviri  begau  their  rule  with  gi 

tion.     It  was  agreed  among  them  that  o 

time  should  assume  the  ensigns  of  authority 

by  turns;  each  one  holding  them  a  single 

repaired  every  morning  to  the  tribunal  eac! 

and  administered  justice  with  so  much  imj 

people  seemed  to  forget  their  tribunes  in  t 

of  this  new  administration.     Before  the  eu' 

each  of  the  decemvirs  presented  to  the  peo 

of  the  laws  he  had  drawn  up,  and  in  an  bar 

occasion,  desired  them  to  approve  or  alter 

tbey  thought  proper.     Tbe  discourse  wa 

great  applause.     Tbe  laws  were  immediate 

tables  of  oak,  and  fixed  up  in  the  forum,  w 

I     came  to  make  objections  to  them,  wer&i 
and  listened  to.     When  all  necessary  Bldj 
1 
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been  thns  made,  the  tables  were  carried  before  the  sen- 
ale,  who  made  no  opposition  to  them;  aod  ihe  ceaturies 
were  convened  for  the  6nal  ratification.  Tiiere  the  an- 
Bpices  were  solemnly  laken ;  the  iaws,  confirmed  by  the 
UDnnimous  voice  of  Ihe  Roman  people,  and  transcribed 
on  pillars  of  brass,  were  then  ranged  in  order  in  the  fo- 
ntm,  to  be  Ihe  foundation  of  all  judicial  determinations, 
vbetber  of  public  alfairs  or  private. 

As  it  was  considered  that  additions  might  yet  be  made 
to  the  law  of  the  ten  tables,  so  as  to  form  two  more,  it 
fas  proposed  and  readily  assented  to,  to  continue  this 
government  another  year,  by  Ihe  electing  of  new  De- 
Benviri.  The  ambitious  views  of  one  among  them  now 
I  betrayed  themselves.  Appius,  who  as  consul  had  been 
\  Ae  bated  tyrant  and  oppressor  of  the  people,  as  Dccem- 
ir  bad  become  their  peculiar  fiivourite,  so  as  to  be  called 
J  them  a  second  Poplicola;  and  now,  to  gain  his  re- 
peclion,  condescended  to  the  meanest  arts  of  concilia- 
By  these  means  he  was  not  only  chosen  himself, 
contrived  to  nominate  the  rest,  out  of  persons 
ievoted  to  him,  hut  of  little  consequence  to  the  state. 
It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  second  year  would  be  very 
Hnhke  the  first.  As  the  head  of  a  party  he  entirely 
commanded,  Appius  threw  off  the  mask:  and  when  the 
Decemvirs  made  their  first  appearance,  (he  Homans 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  each  one  attended  by 
twelve  liclora,  with  axes  in  their  fasces,  the  style  of  the 
ancient  kings.  They  begau  to  reign  with  unbounded 
tyranny;  and  all  the  lawless  and  licentious,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  attached  themselves  to  their  party  and 
perpetually  surrounded  tbem.  The  people  were  treated 
as  slaves  ;  the  patricians  in  disgust  retired  to  their  estates 
to  wait  the  close  of  the  year,  when  they  hoped  this  mis- 
rule would  terminate.  The  Decemviri,  however,  had  no 
such  intention ;  they  were  resolved  to  make  their  power 
perpetual ;    and   did   not  conceal   their   resolution    to 

C'lemselves  in  it,  till  they  considered  ibe  laws 
>lete,  and  should  be  wilting  to  lay  it  down. 
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Two  otiier  tables  had  been  already  added, 
religions  worship,  and  the  law  of  marriages 
latter  was  forbidden  the  intermarrying  of  pat 
plebeians. 

The  j^qui  at  this  lime  gained  great  advai 
the  Romans,  her  mutinous  soldiers  being  littl 
to  fight  under  iheir  present  commanders.  T 
Siciuius  Dentafus,  a  man  already  distinguishc 
ordinary  feats  of  valout,  returned  from  the 
filled  the  city  with  compluints  against  the  Dc 
mismanagement  of  the  war.  Appius  sent  fc 
discoursed  with  him  often,  desiring  him  to  s 
of  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues  in  the  cam] 
blamed  the  conduct  of  Fablus  and  other  gen 
pius  affecting  to  admire  his  wisdom,  prevails 
go  to  Fabius  with  advice,  and  dignified  h 
title  of  envoy.  The  Decemvirs  at  the  camj 
by  Appius,  received  him  wilh  marks  of  joy,  ai 
him  upon  the  operations  of  the  campaig 
advised  a  removal  of  the  camp,  and  Fabius  ci 
him  to  review  the  country  and  mark  ont  g 
new  encampment.  He  appointed  him  a  bur 
be  his  guard,  consisting  of  ruffians  who  bad  ! 
to  despatch  him.  The  veteran  soldier,  qnite  i 
ied  them  into  narrow  defiles,  where  they  ti 
opportunity  of  attacking  him  to  advantage- 
design  perceived,  Dentatas  drew  his  sword. 
Lis  back  against  a  rock,  laid  fifteen  of  the  assa 
his  feet,  and  wounded  thirty  more.  The  i 
daring  to  renew  the  attack,  stood  at  a  distat 
charged  their  darts  at  him,  which  he  avoidf 
dexterity,  till  some  of  them  mounted  the  re 
whelmed  him  with  stones.  On  their  return 
they  gave  out  that  the  enemy  bad  attacke 
Dentatus  had  been  slain.  Search  for  the  bi 
the  treachery ;  and  the  indignant  army  begi 
the  means  of  delivering  their  country  from 
when  an  incident  occurred  to  furnish  occa 


I'  Appias  had  remained  in  Rome.  As  he  was  one  day 
^sing  to  his  tribunal,  he  observed  a  young  girl  of  ex- 
faordinary  beauty  engaged  with  her  books  in  the  schools. 
It  was  the  custom  in  Rome  for  both  girls  and  boys  to  be 
seut  for  such  studies  as  were  pursued  by  them,  to  public 
schools  erected  in  the  forum ;  where  Appius  in  his  office 
of  magistrate  frequently  appeared,  and  was  observed 
Blways  to  stop  and  gaze  at  the  beautiful  Virginia.  She 
»as  the  daughter  of  Virginins,  well  known  in  the  city 
forhisprobity,  and  though  a  plebeian,  much  distinguished 
bthe  army  by  his  valour.  The  passion  of  Appius  was 
Mt  to  be  restrained,  and  he  determined  to  possess 
himself  by  any  means  of  the  unfortunate  object  of  it. 
Having  failed  in  his  attempts  to  corrupt  her  nurse 
Mother  stratagem  was  contrived.  One  Claudius,  au 
ioTamoDS  wretch,  entered  the  school  with  a  band  of 
profligate  followers,  and  seized  upon  the  young  Virginia, 
'  alleging  that  she  was  the  child  of  his  slave,  and  there- 
fore by  law  his  properly.  He  was  carrying  her  forcibly 
to  bis  house,  when  the  people  interposed  and  set  her  free- 
Claudius  then  cited  her  to  appear  at  the  tribunal,  where 
Appius  would  have  immediately  judged  the  cause  against 
ter,  but  for  the  people's  further  interference,  insisting 
that  her  relations  should  first  be  heard:  neither  would 
'liey  suffer  Claudius  to  have  possession  of  the  young 
girl  till  the  arrival  of  her  father,  as  Appius  had  ordered, 
Virginia  was  sent  for  from  the  camp,  and  happily  the 
messengers  of  his  friends  arrived  before  those  of  the  ty- 
rant, who  had  sent  orders  to  the  general  to  detain  him. 
He  appeared  next  morning  in  the  forum,  leading  in  his 
(laughter  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  accompanied  by 
naoy  females  of  distinction.  He  spoke  to  the  people 
as  he  passed,  demanding  their  protection,  while  the  tears 
of  the  women  moved  their  pity.  Appius,  surprised 
iind  enraged  at  the  appearance  of  Virginius,  ascended 
iKe  tribunal.  Claudius  had  suborned  a  slave  to  swear 
she  was  the  mother  of  Virginia,  and  several  other  wit- 
nesses appeared  for  the  same  purpose,  bribed  by  Appius 
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and  hU  client.  There  was  sufficient  testi^ 
the  charge ;  but  Appins  was  determined  « 
and  decided  Virginia  to  be  the  slave  of  G{ 
father  uo  lonj^er  restraining  bis  indignatia 
the  tyrant  with  his  real  purposes,  and  calk 
pie  to  avenge  his  wrongs.  A.ppias  threM 
should  interpose,  and  bade  his  guard  dd 
to  her  master.  The  multitude,  appalled  b^ 
gave  back,  and  left  the  helpless  giil  nnpr 
father  seeing  no  other  remedy,  approached 
humbly  solicited  to  be  allowed  a  word  wiU 
and  her  nurse  before  they  parted.  It  wait 
readily.  Taking  his  daughter  bathed  iaj 
arms,  Virginius  drew  her  towards  ^onM 
forum,  whence  seizing  a  bulcher's  knife,  "- 
he  said,  this  is  the  only  means  to  sa?e  thy 
thy  ancestors  whilst  thon  art  still  free 
and  plunged  the  knife  into  her  bosom, 
it  Ibence,  reeking  with  her  blood,  "By 
said  to  Appins,  "  I  devote  ihee  to  the 
The  lictors  were  ordered  to  seize  him 
way  with  the  brandished  knife,  mounted  I 
was  quickly  at  the  camp,  followed  by  fonni 
zens.  There  the  soldiers,  ripe  already  fori 
only  the  excitement  of  such  a  moment; 
arms,  seized  llieir  ensigns,  and  abandoning 
marched  through  the  city  unopposed,  to  e 
selves  on  Mount  Avenline,  where  they< 
elect  ten  military  tribunes  to  direct  thei^ 
In  the  city,  meantime,  all  was  uproar  A 
the  body  of  Virginia  had  been  exhibited  ti 
and  Appins  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  h. 
the  issue,  the  senate  was  convened ;  and 
would  return  on  no  other  conditions,  thedf 
forced  Id  lay  down  their  autbority,and  a  deer 
for  restoring  (he  tribunes  and  electing  consti 
and  Horatius,  the  leading  opposers  of 
were  chosen  to  the  consulate.     Claudiusj 
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ly  (be  injured  Virginius,  and  committed  to  prison;  but 
fcefore  the  day  of  trial,  died  tliere,  probably  by  his  own 
lunds.     Appius  was  also  impeached  of  crime  and  op- 
pression, and   died   tbe   day  be  was  committed.     The  i 
Olber  eight  of  (he  decemviri  Fled,  and  had  their  estate!   | 
confiscated.      Tbe    constitution    of    the    comnionwealtb  J 
■was  thus  restored,  and  profound  tranquillity  enjoyed  itt  j 
Hgme  for  tbe  remainder  of  the  year.     B.C.  443. 


REFLECTIONS  ^ 
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fifhe  shall  come  in  the  second  watch,  or  come  in  lA^  i 
'ird  watch,  and  find  them  so,  blessed  are  those  ser-  j 

—Luke  xii,  38. 
^BY  may  expect  him  in  the  second  watcb,  and  he 
t  keep  them  waiting  fill  tbe  third — they  may  think 
pill  not  come  till  tbe  third  watcb,  and  be  may  surprise 
D  in  the  second.  It  signifies  not  the  small  mistake. 
Lord  at  his  returning  shall  find  his  servants 
Aing.  The  condemnation  falls  on  those  wbo  say, 
■liOrd  delayeth  bis  coming,  and  concern  themselves  no 
e  about  tbe  matter.  Why  then  do  men  mock  at  tbe 
mts  of  God,  wbo  are  thinking  much,  and  talking 
h  abont  their  Lord's  appearing  in  his  glory,  because 
■  are  not  agreed  about  the  time,  or  because  they  fix 
pe  and  prove  mistaken,  see  the  second  watcb  pass 
ftyet  he  does  not  come,  and  so  are  obliged  to  calcn- 
Vegain,  and  expect  him  in  the  third.  What  of  this! 
command  is  not  to  know,  but  to  watch.  To 
^ch.  implies  expectation.  Do  we  not  know  what  it  is 
I  u-atch  at  the  dead  of  night  for  one  whom  we  ans- 
-lUiily  expect.     Do  we  not  turn  to  the  dial-plate,  and 

[kte  the  time,  from  that  at  which  we  think  he  would 
: " 
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Such  is  tLe  coromaad,  and  oq  such  attitude 
tiou  and  enquiry  tlio  blessing  is  jiront 
whnlher  lie  come  in  the  second  or  the  thii 
that  nhich  they  think  or  in  another,  "  if  he  I 
bleared  are  those  servants."  Where  then 
standiog  of  those,  who,  thinking  the  ev 
Lord's  returning  something  very  distant  an 
profess  to  consider  it  a  matter  of  no  import 
loos,  and  rather  dangerous  to  think  npon — i 
interest  of  tbeir's  or  any  body's.  Of  course 
sometime;  nobody  knows  when,  but  certa 
It  is  foolish,  if  not  wrong,  to  concern  out 
the  matter.  "  My  Lord  delayeth  his  comin, 
and  see  where  the  condemnation  falls — o 
with  watchful,  uncertain  expectation,  count 
they  pass,  saying,  "  Now,  and  now,  he  will 
on  those  who  latigh  at  their  credulity,  make 
and  keep  no  watch ;  but,  confident  that  thfli 
at  a  distance,  carelessly  betake  ther 
matters. 

We  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight.— 2  C( 
There  are  very  few  that  do  so — and 
of  consideration.  Like  tbem  of  old,  we 
a  sign — something  ostensible,  perceptibla^i 
may  know  that  God  is  true,  and  that  owi 
vain.  Often,  very  often  in  tender  cona 
weakness,  God  complies.  By  some 
to  our  prayers,  by  some  evident  interposilJ 
vidence  in  our  affairs,  by  the  bright  light  ** 
in  our  bosoms,  be  manifests  to  us  that  h 
Then  we  are  all  confidence  and  trust,  andj 
tiou  in  what  we  think  the  strength  and  4 
faitb.  We  are  persuaded  then  that  all  U 
true,  and  commit  ourselves  freely  to  his  | 
indeed  there  is  small  evidence  of  faith  in 
much  of  walking  by  sight  in  it.  We  Ih 
inise  DOW,  because  he  has  fulfilled  it — ^ 
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J  care,  because  we  are  experiencing  it — like  ^^H 
loQ  Ihe  mount,  we  believe  his  glorious  presence,  ^^H 
Ke  we  see  it.  I  doubt  much  if  these  are  (he  mo-  ^^Hj 
I  when  our  faith  is  strongest,  though  we  are  in  the  ' 

■of  saying  so.  For  I  perceive  there  are  other 
i  when  we  have  little  or  no  manifestation  of  the  ^^1 
of  God :  we  have  prayed  lon^,  and  seem  to  have  ^^H 
iwer;  we  have  been  trusting  for  our  necessities,  ^^H 
|0  providence  seems  to  interpose  in  our  behalf —  ^^H 
mods   appear  to  have  no  light  from  heaven,  by  1 

I  we  can  be  sure  that  God  is  with  us.  Alelhinks 
Ek  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,  were  to  be  as  confident 
t  case  as  the  other ;  and  if  in  this  case  we  do  iu  a 
Ire  maintain  our  trust,  however  we  are  apt  to  say 
litfa  is  weak,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  then  is  at  its  ■ 

lest.     That  which   is  perceived,  proved,  fulfilled,       ^^H 
Nvcely  be  said  to  be  believed.     It  is  when  we       ^^H 
lo  obvious  answer  to  prayer,  we  should  believe  it       ^^H 
led,    because   Jesus  has    said,    "  Whatsoever  je       ^^H 
■my  name,  it  shall  be  done  unto  you."     It  is  when       ^^| 
Keive  nothing  of  the  comfort  of  God's  presence,       ^^H 
(nld  believe  he  is  with  us,  because  he  has  said,  "  I        ^^\ 
iver  leave  thee."     And  so  it  is  when  every  thing 
I  with  us,  and  heaven  seems  to  send  no  help,  we 
be  persuaded  of  the  interference  of  providential 
ibecauseGod  has  said,  "All  things  work  together 
Hi."     Doubtless,  the  moment  when  the  Redeera- 
tb  was  most  strongly  exercised,  and  his  love  to 
^  most  deeply  proved,  was  the  moment  in  which 
laimed,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
Bei"     Also  the  world  is  very  unreasonable,  when 
nds  of  us  to  prove  the  truths  on  which  we  ground 
fidence,  and  trust,  and  joyful  expectation.     If  we 
iemonstrate  them  to  an  unbeliever,  (here  would  be 
nrcise  of  faith  in  us :  and  yet  they  think  it  strange 
I'  say  00  more  than  that  we  believe  them ;   for- 
tliatour  profession  is  to  walk  by  faith  and  not 
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That  which  ye  have  spoken  in  the  ear  in 
be  proclaimed  on  the  housetops. — LUE 
It  is  worth  while  to  contemplate  for  c 
change  that  such  a.  disclosure  would  make  : 
tiny,  and  in  human  opinion.     Here  decept 
misty  veil,  denser  or  more  rare,  over  everj 
enough  always  to  obscure  the  cotouriDg  if  t 
the  form.     To  say  that  every  man  deceiv 
hour  is  not  enough :  every  man  to   his 
himself   a  deception.      His   outward  bea 
guage   prescribed   by   society,  the    constr 
rest  or   prudence,    the    polish    of  educati 
of  moral  decency,  have  made  of  man  a  t 
presented  to  other  men  as  himself:  but  th 
not.     The  greatest  measure  of  wrong,  pe 
petrated,    and   the    greatest  quantity  of 
fabricated,  in  the  inner  chamber,  whose  wi 
nor  ear  can  penetrate — and  when  the  grea 
iniquity  shall  at  the  last  take  place,  I  qut 
that  which  was  of  mortals  never  suspected 
will  out-weigh  beyond  all  comparison  the  ) 
perpetrated  sin.     The  lapse  of  time  disclosi 
Long  after  rival  factions  are  in  the  grave,  o 
places,  and  the  wronged  stands  forth  ibe  wi 
after  slander's  breath  has  done  its  work, 
its  falseness  have  stood  confessed.     Long 
cealed  inlluence  has  failed  or  has  succeei 
pose,  the  mystery  of  its  workings  has  bi 
and  exposed.     Time,  with  all  its  obscurit; 
opinion  of  moat  things  and  of  most  people, 
of  hidden  things  to  light.     What  then  wil 
of  trnth  which  no  secrecy  will  evade — tha 
which  no  falsehood  will  outlive.     There  is 
the  thought,  and  yet  there  is  great  con 
seems  to  have  been  spoken  to  the  disciph 
since  it  is  immediately  followed  bjH) 
not  to  fear  the  machinations  to  which  s 
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been  set.  There  are  none  of  us  who  have  not  suffered, 
there  are  few  of  ns,  I  fear,  who  have  not  inflicted  suffer- 
ing or  injury  of  some  kind,  by  the  words  whispered  io  the 
ear  in  closets.  False  words,  bard  words,  malignant 
words,  treacherous  words,  unkind  words,  unfaithful  words, 
Gednclive  words— mis-stating,  mis-leadiug,  mis- represent- 
ing words — unholy,  indelicate,  polluting  words.  When 
these,  now  concealed  from  the  world,  and  forgotten  of 
ourselves,  with  all  their  consequences  and  effects,  yet 
unperceived,  and  perhaps  by  ourselves  unmeant,  shall 
be  proclaimed  as  it  were  from  the' house-lops,  in  the  ear 
of  friends  and  enemies — how  will  the  blush  of  shame 
change  places  with  the  brow  of  confidence.  There  are 
two  uses  io  this  consideration.  Will  not  the  idle,  mis- 
chievous, or  careless  talker,  find  in  the  exposure  of  that 
mDraent,  a  punishment  but  little  anticipated  now!  Will 
not  the  innocent  sufferer  of  unseen  malignity  or  unkind 
nisrepresenlation,  find  in  the  justification  of  that  moment, 
smple  compensation  for  the  world's  misjudgment  J  And 
0 !  with  what  contrasted  feelings  will  then  be  heard  aloud, 
Ibe  words  of  contrition,  confidence,  and  submission,  that 
pass  in  secret  between  the  mis-judged,  despised  believer 
and  his  God. 


THE  LISTENER— .No.  LIV. 
ICH  Admired  Listfnrr, 

Boti  have  to  lament,  if  not  to  repent  the  modesty  of 
ir  title,  if  it  has  not  already  cost  you  many  a  weary 
—such  a  one  awaits  you  in  reading  these  my  lucu- 
tnns;  for  I  feel  persuaded,  that  in  your  organization 
tcience  is  too  predominant  to  allow  fair  play  to  those 
I  perceptives  which  would  otherwise  toss  aside  at 
Vrgt  glance  one  half  the  productions  of  your  corre.i- 
mdtmts.  I  am  futn  to  postpone  what  T  really  wish  to 
',  for  it  ia  a  fearful  thing  to  tell  a  listener  who  speaks 
lUL.  ix.  P  f 
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SO  stfoDgly  and  so  veil,  that  you  <Io  not  agree 
It  is  in  a  slory  about  planting  thistlea,  a  paper 
lartj  admire,  that  I  still  find  within  me,  that  I 
yoD.     The  ctory  is  perfect ;  but  is  (he  dedof 
a  fair  one  when  you  consider  parents  allowing 
dieti  to  see  into  the  vanities  of  the  world  a 
scattering  of  the  pernicious  seed.     I  confess, 
myself,  (and  by  wbat  other  standard  can  any  c 
I  feel  strongly  that  nothing  but  looking  at  ar 
the  vanities  and  gaieties  of  this  world,  can  ei 
see  through,  and  believe  their  lightness. — It 
cast  upon  the  field,  which  soils  and  disfigure.' 
brightens   and  strengthens  its  verdure.     C{ 
giue  myself  educating  a  child,  a  (ask  so  awful 
one  shrink  with  distrust  from  every  plan  ei 
down,  because  of  the  imperfection  of  all, 
answer  to  myself  for  the  effect  it  seems  to  e 
produced  by  shutting  out  the  world's  excite 
a   young  and  active   mind.     Having  once 
mind  a  high  standard,  by  which  to  judge  itself 
I  should  dread  it  as  most  dangerous  to  deb 
bitter,  but  useful  fruits  of  experience  in  fol 
been  so  with  me,   I  am  persuaded,  that  at  t 
altho' past  the  age  of  twenty-five,  I  should 
less    craving,   an   admiring,    and   yet   una< 
wish  to  be  initiated,  that  would  be  a  tho 
more  hurtful  than  the  temporary  delight  an 
indiffereuce  that  arises  out  of  a  close  acqua 
them.     I  was  brought  early  into  the  wort 
into  a  slate  of  responsibility  and  power,  1 
strained  and  excited  me  in  no   common 
vanity  was  continually  gratified,  and  I  had 
in  the  indulgence  of  my  tastes  :  hut  with  al 
the  midst  of  a  family  party  in  whom   I 
indeed,  I  found  myself  writing  down,  out  i 
of  conviction,  "that  this  life,  considered  i 

kence  to  another,  was  a  gift  more  fraught  j 
pleasure."  I  never,  even  in  the  stillnesjM 
fc^ 1 
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Ihe  thunder  storm,  or  tbe  extreme  of  sorrow,  bare  that 
strong  persuasion  of  the  immediate  coming  of  death  ttnd 
judgmeat,  which  arises  in  my  mind  when  [  am  in  a  gay 
crowd — even  when  I  seem,  and  am,  a  flattered,  pleased 
aod  animated  actor  in  that  crowd,  still  the  thought  that 
everj  one  of  that  number  will  soon  moulder  in  the  grare' 
liaunts  me,  until  I  am  ready  to  say  aloud,  "  the  trumpet' 
iball  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised."  When  I  ^ 
look  at  others  in  the  world,  I  think  no  one  feels  like  me, 
and  when  I  look  into  myself,  I  feel  as  if  every  body 
must  have  tbe  same  impressions.  It  may  sound  like  the 
extremity  of  vanity;  but  I  am  persnaded,  that  to  judga 
of  others  by  ourselves  Is  the  truest  charity ;  who  that 
has  heart  and  mind  enough  to  feel  anything,  will  not  ao- 
knowledge,  that  not  only  their  most  sinful,  but  their 
bighesi,  purest,  most  delicate,  and  spiritual  thoughts  are 
tboae  which  never  pass  their  lips,  and  scarcely  appear  in 
tbeir  lives ;  because  they  lack  the  opportunity  of  proving 
IWd),  or  feel  they  would  be  misinterpreted:  they  are 
reserved  for  one  only  eye,  and  we  seem  what  others 
Kern  to  us.  Oh  1  let  us  believe,  that  such  is  the  true 
tiale  of  almost  all  these  seeming  worldlings ;  nor  think, 
(hat  when  tbe  secrets  of  all  hearts  are  laid  open,  we 
alone  have  in  that  fearful  store  some  which  we  need  not 
tremble  to  unfold.  But  the  severe  Listener  says,  I  have 
CTerlooked  what  would  be  tbe  safeguard  against  even  the 
•isb  to  wander  from  the  straight  and  narrow  way.  I 
■ckaowledge,  with  the  truest  conviction,  the  necessity 
of  "stretching  nature  on  the  cross  of  Christ;"  but  it 
fflngt  be,  humanly  speaking,  a  voluntary  crucifixion — or 
''  will  hut  wither  that  nature  it  is  our  duty  to  exalt  and 
refine  to  the  highest  ends.  1  know  1  seem  to  write  and 
lliink  arrogantly  of  human  nature,  my  own  of  course  in- 
cluded ;  and  yet  it  is  to  its  folly  and  vileness  that  I  trust 
u  the  antidote  to  its  influence.  And  now  earnestly 
liuping  you  may  never  know  your  impertinent  corres- 
fiuodenl,  I  remain  your  admiring,  fearing,  and  reve- 
fencing 
22nd  August.  QuAiiiriBB. 
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Wlieo  I  received  tbe  above  paper,  I  was  b; 
side.  I  read  it  atteotively,  and  having  fok 
Ibougbtfully  pursued  m;  walk.  I  passed  the 
at  the  water's  edge,  waiting  the  0owing  of  the 
Dot  idly.  His  children  were  helping  him  to  v 
<  mend    his    nets,    and    two   or  three    stocking 

■  were  wading  through  the  water  to  unmoor  fhi 
steer  it  as  he  directed  them.  I  saw  in  the  bol 
cliff  a  group  of  gypsies,  boiling  the  turnipi 
stolen  ibe  night  before.  These  too  were  tra 
children  to  their  own  calling.  The  little 
squalling  and  fighting  on  Ihe  path-way;  the: 
them  with  a  fearful  oatb  to  cease  their  brs 
draw  him  some  sticks  from  a  neigbbourin| 
came  to  the  door  of  a  large  barn ;  a  clean  ' 
husbandman  was  thrashing  out  the  corn;  a 
with  the  same  hard  features  as  himself,  the  e 
boots,  and  tidy  round  frock,  was  at  his  side.I 
a  lighter  flail  tbe  father's  labours.  1  reached 
of  nobility.  1  saw  the  heir,  with  his  revere 
bis  side,  Ihe  future  dignitary,  probably,  of 

■  eagaged  in  such  pursuits,  and  receiving  such 
ments,  as  would  become  the  master  of  that  pr 
"  These  people  are  all  in  tbe  wrong  then 
"each  one  is  preparing  his  children  to  foil 
calling,  and  fill  tlie  station  of  his  fathers,  the 
which  he  seems  designed.  But  they  tak( 
methods.  The  honest  labourer  should  aj: 
boy  to  the  rude  waters,  and  let  him  spend  I: 
amid  tbe  animating  perils  of  the  sea,  tbat  hf 
in  manhood  for  the  sober  drudgery  of  the 
and  love  the  safety  of  the  shore.  The  fi 
should  send  his  brats  among  yonder  trac 
reared  in  idleness,  villainy,  and  theft,  th 
learn  the  value  of  Bn  honest  calling,  and  be 
exertions  of  laborious  life.  And  the  yom 
raelhinks  should  serve  apprenticeship  to 
coarse  labours  and  habits  of  the  busbaadma 


prepare  hhnself  for  ihe  refaeacBb  W  In  o 
in  the  miseries  of  Ticims  idfeacsH,  get  i  ijiiiiiM  i  rf  Ak 
beaul;  and  happiness  of  ■aral  glcTwtiBB.  H«v  cMe 
ikould  they  have  a  cbojce*  Hav,  b^  ia  4e  tifiiifug 
of  nee,  can  they  leant  its  ■iw'iki,  «(  iaraew  itaca«> 
ieqaences,  of  coarseam  hi  imgmatti  Wlal.  h  Awt. 
nbould  make  a  human  beinpfil  fti  ij  ■IiIm«.  >■!  fciw^ 
iitg  him  up  in  bitter  espeneace  af  its  mppaate^ 

When  I  read  the  a  -        -  -    - 

to  insert  it,  or  seriomly  to  i 
excellent  correspondeol  i 
poor  Hodge.     She  seemed  lobretakaibertlMdaHlB 
great  admiration ;  and  thougli  tktt  had  galbered  of  thea 
liilberto  but  fading  Qowet^  and  Ihofns,  was  dupoicd  to  be- 
lieve, since  (he  roots  were  ander  groaDd.tbey  B^klafleraU 
be  very  good  roots,  and  sboold  not  bedistnrbed.  I  ihonglil, 
Wide, that  thoogh  I  had  ridicaled  the  husbandman  wbo 
sowed  (he  harvest  (hat  be  woold  not  reap,  if  any  one  liad 
pound,  and  that  ground  was  his  own,  and  he  coald  please 
kimself,  while  o(bers  gathered  in  their  com  and  filled  their 
gamers,  bis    own    remaiuing  empty,  lo    stand    by 
moralize   upon  the   lightness  of   (he  thistle-down,    the  , 
spioy  hardness  of  the  leaves  and  fading  beauty  of  tbs'  I 
Sawers,  boasting  his  experience  of  iheJr  worthlessnes^— 
I  llioiight  I  had  nothing  to  say  in  this  case,  why  a  man 
'hoiild  not  plant  thistles  to  bis  dying  day.     But  after- 
wards there  came  a  thought  that  checked  my  mirlh,  and 
Itemed  to  reprove  my  indifference.     I  found  that  in  ona 
Inspect  my  correspondent  had  spoken  (ruth — "  the  de*'fl 
<luc(ioD  "  from  the  story  was  "  not  quite  a  fair  one,"  for'  \ 
Ibe  cases  were  not  analagous.     I  had  supposed  the  gootf  ■  I 
■Dan's  field  to  he  his  own;  whence,  though  I  deduced  hift'  I 
folly  in  plunting  thistles  where  he  would  gather  com,  lyef  , 
^M  biro  free  to  choose  the  harvest  he  preferred.     Bui  If 
^Hact  tbat  field  had  been  another's,  and  (be  possessor 
^W  it  only  on  lease  or  sufferance,  till  the  owner  should 
nelaim  it,  the  deduction  should  have  been  other  than  it 
was.     I  consent  to  amend  my  story ;  though  I  would 
Ff  3 
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still  avoid   discussing  wliat  I   before   suppoi 
granted,  tbe  general  admissibility  of  worldly  aj 
into  a  religious  life.    And  for  this  reason.    Tht 
discussed  everywlieremid  bet w«?en  everybody  ; 
are  worn  tbread-bare,  and  little  good  comes  t 
^jarlbly-minded  go  on  wilb  ibeir  amusemen 
cause  tbey  know  Lheni  to  be  harmless,  but  be 
mean  to  enjoy  them  whether  ihey  are  or  not. 
tender  to  religion  talks  a  great  deal  against  It 
dread  of  their  unholiness,  but  because  the  sa< 
less  and  shows  more  than  the  abridgment  of 
in  other  forms.     Tbe  child  of  God  leaves  tb< 
gets  them,  not  because  he  is  scared  from  hi; 
the  potency  of  argumi^nt,  but  because  be  hi 
nor  time,  uor  heart  for  such  vain  foolery.     ' 
will  continue,  1  apprehend,  after  all   our 
And  if  there  is  h  class  of  persons,  as  among 
christians  1  believe  there  may  be,  who  are  rt 
to   know  faow  to  adjust  the  claims  of  heai 
claims  of  earth,  the  love  of  holiness  with  the  < 
of  sin,  the  presence  of  Jesus  with  the  societ 
pisers,  the    peculiarities  of  the  gospel  with 
polite  life,  the  commands  of  God  with  the 
of  the  world,  destinies  entirely  opposite,  wi 
possible  division  by  the  way,  entire,  radical 
difference  of  principle  with  tbe  least  possib 
of  life  and  conversation — to  these  perhaps  a 
might  be  in  the  Stead  of  argument.     Yon  h 
yourselves  a  most  onerous  task  ;  but  it  is  noni 
imposing.     God  has  not  required  it  at  your  hi 
are  commands  innumerable  to  chouse  bet> 
thing  and  the  other,  but  none  to  reconcile  t 
This  by  the  way.     My  correspondent  i 
number,  I  believe.     Could  I  even  hope  by  i 
of  mine  to  convince  her  of  the  erroneousne; 
timents,  if  they  were  only  hers,  1  should  i 
ling  to  discuss   tbem  here.     But  I  am  in 
indeed  if  I  did  not  know  it  I  should  have  ' 
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many  years  in  vaia,  tLat  she  but  speaks  (he  thoughts  of 
Tinmbers  of  others,  of  yonng  females  in  particular,  who 
mistake  feelings  for  principles  and  sentiment  for  piety; 
Bud  think  themselves  very  religious  because  they  sight  ' 
overihe  vanity  of  eartlily  things,  though  thej  seek  theov 
not  the  less ;  and  shudder  at  the  thought  of  death  and' 
judgment,  though  they  prepare  for  them  not  the  more^ 
aad  in  times  of  depression  take  refuge  in  some  idea  of 
God,  fLongh  they  know  him  not  and  serve  him  not  ihw 
better.  Fur  the  sake  of  these  I  have  determined  on 
repljingtothe  letter.  I  do  not  guess  the  writer,  and  if  J 
did,  all  personality  is  put  aside.  1  answer  to  all  those  wh<y 
hold  a  similar  language,  or  cherish  the  like  seutiments,' 
not  to  my  individual  correspondent.  She  will  therefore,  h  \ 
trust,  forgive  the  criticism  of  her  words. 

My  correspondent  claims  to  have  the  question  judged 
^f  ber  own  experience,  and  the  effect  of  vanity  and 
fully  upon  herself.     Is  she  quite  sure  she  knows  herself,' 
sod  at  "  past  five  and  twenty  "  has  come  to  the  full  fra* 
ition  of  her  early  culture  ?  If  so,  I  will  receive  her  testi- 
mony of  herself,  and  611  up  the  deficient  outline  as  justly; 
'  I  can.     I  will  suppose  her  name  to  be  Amelia,  and'   i 
iiiierstand  that  she  is  now  past  live  and  twenty.     I  will> 
iipose  that  Amehtt  was  "brought  eariy  into  the  world,  "• , 
It  16,  into  fashionable  amusements  and  the  gaieties  of 
-r — perhaps  as  early  as  seventeen — this  allows  her  fuft 
irbt  years'  experience  in  them.     She  was  handsome  of  | 
t^urse,  or  her  vanity  would  not  have  been  so  largely  ' 
ail  ministered   to — she  was  in  prosperity,  or  her  tastev 
Could  not  have  been  so  fully  indulged — she  was  amiable; 
Or  site  would  not  Lave  been  so  bappy  and  so  much  beloved 
>D  her  family  circle.     £very  capability  of  pleasure  wav<   | 
Ibus  bestowed  on  her ;  atid  she  had  the  advantage  of  being* 
allowed  to  gather  unrestrained,  what  she  considers  "  thft-  j 
Ijitter  but  useful  fruits  of  experience  in  folly."     It  is  not  , 
unfair  to  assert  (hot  she  spent  the  greater  part  of  her   ' 
^*>  in  collecting  them.     The  "  continual  "  gratificatiMr 
of  ber  vanity,  and  her  "  keen  "  delight  in  the  indulgeaee 
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of  her  taste,  implies  that  iheHe  early  years  we 
pursuit  of  self'gralifi cation  in  some  form  or  otb< 
lia  is  DO  uncommon  character,  and  we  are  i 
danger  of  sketching  her  amiss.  She  was  broi 
the  world — when  presented  to  it,  ahe  found 
in  its  sight — and  she  has  spent  the  first  years 
hood  in  doing  its  pleasure  and  her  own :  uni 
a  voice  that  said  "  She  that  liveth  in  pleasni 
while  she  livetlj." 

And  what  is  Amelia  now  ?  After  eight  year 
labour  in  folly  and  fashion's  boodage,  she  qi 
value  of  their  wages,  and  writes  down  "out 
ness  of  conviction"  that  "  life  is  a  gift  more  i 
pain  than  pleasure."  Blasee  of  the  grati 
sense,  and  familiar,  1  dare  say,  with  Yoi 
Thoughts,  Hervey's  Meditations,  and  other  | 
she  invokes  the  interests  of  another  world  to 
excitement  of  feeling  this  can  afford  no  Ic 
conjured  spirit,  however,  proves  an  importuj 
to  the  still  fashionable  lady.  Not  content  ■ 
propriate  seasons,  "  the  stillness  of  darkness 
der  storm,  and  the  extreme  of  sorrow,"  it  fo 
the  gay  crowd,  pictures  to  her  fancy  her  fair 
mouldering  in  the  grave,  sounds  in  her  ear  t 
call  to  judgment,  turns  the  lightness  of  i 
the  sublime  of  tragedy,  the  lhoughtlessn< 
into  the  poetry  of  sentiment.  If  I  mis-stal 
Amelia  must  forgive.  It  is  all  she  has  disclos 
not  told  me  that  when  she  became  dissatisfi 
wages  of  folly,  she  forsook  its  service.  She 
me  the  thoughts  of  death  and  judgment  ii 
sent  her  to  solitude,  penitence  and  prayer. 
had  told  me  how  many  of  that  giddy  crowd  v 
in  the  dance  of  folly  by  her  example,  and 
timely  warnings  to  prepare  for  the  change  ! 
dered  to  think  upon.  Would  that  she  h 
often  and  how  bitterly  before  Ood  she  mou 
wasted  years  and  accumulated  sins,  her  Lor 
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mi  forgotten  service.  Then  1  might  have  perceived  tbe 
"uaefulDess"  as  well  as  the  "bitterness"  of  her  eight 
years'  harvest.  Ou  the  contrary,  she  states  the  result  of 
all  to  be  "  temporary  delight  and  pcrmaoent  indifi'er-' 
ence" — she  justifies  the  expeuditure  in  folly  of  five  and 
Iwenty  years  out  of  her  brief  threescore,  and  she  speaks 
ofherseif  as  a  still  "flattered,"  still  "  pleased,"  and  still 
"  Boimated  actor"  in  the  gay  crowd.  She  describes  I 
fear  but  too  correctly  the  characters  of  her  piety — "  li 
never  passes  the  lips  and  scarcely  appears  in  the  life" — 
and  Amelia  forgets  the  word  that  says  "  These  three- 
fears  have  I  come  seeking  fniit,  and  find  none ;  cut  it 
down;  why  cumberelh  it  the  ground?" 

This  is  what  Amelia  is.     May  I  imagine  also  what  she' 
will  be,  when  ber  five-and-twenty  years  are  doubled,  if 
neitlier  wrath  nor  mercy  interpose  ?    This  reference  M 
tiiinga  divine,  which  she  takes  to  be  religion,  but  which 
iiin  fact  no  other  tban  senliment — ihe  pis  aller  ofunsa- 
Hsfied  feeling — the  last  chapter  of  a  long  romance,  very 
dull,  but  necessary  to  conclude  the  story — this  will  diW 
"ilbthe  vivacity  of  youthful  feeling — imagination  wilt 
tease  to  present  its  images  of  mortality — the  vivid  im^ 
presstoos  of  futurity  will  wear  fainter  and  fainter — tbef 
cbill  of  advancing  age  will  wither  these,  as  it  witbeiV 
«very  other  growth  of  feeling — flowers  of  one  root,  thff 
%eep  of  indifference  will  involve  them  all.     But  the^    | 
sullen  root  of  habit  will  remain.      Folly  never  was,  nevef   | 
Can  be  its  own  cure.     It  were  as  wise  to  expecl  the  rug*' 
Ke<l  thistle  by  longer  growing  should  produce  us  corn^  | 
Every  indulgence  of  evil  adds  to  its  power,  and  fastens)  I 
luiotlier  fetter  on  its  slave;  as  certainly  as  the  weed  b^  I 
e»ery    blossom    multiplies    its    growth.       Pleasures   not  | 
longer   loved,    will    be   pursued    from    habit — fashion'jp 
•irodgery  will  be  done  when  ils  wages  are  refused — the*  I 
vearied  limbs  and  faded  cheek  will  be  exhibited  where'  I 
flwtery  is  silent.     If  any  doubt  it,  let  them  look  at  th«tt| 
"tplAgeoariana  of  folly,  nodding  the  plumes  upon  theh" 
Pitied  beads,  as  it  were  in  insane  mimickry  of  tbose  that 
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to-morrow  will  ood  upon  their  bearae.    Dea^ 
ment,  ima^Dation's  piay-tbings  now,  as  tbei 
will  become  hideous  phantoms,  which  mus 
dreaded  or  tbrgotteD.     A  rigid  observance 
forms,  an  e<]uivocal  profession  of  religion  p 
have  taken  place  of  extinguished  sentiment, 
the  secrets  of  Amelia's  heart  are  opened,  tl 
so  confidently  challenged,  and  the  reckoning 
for  her  talents — for  fifty  years'  exercise  of  i 
mental  powers — for  the  use  of  prosperity,  t' 
of  beauty,  the  abundance  of  domestic  hies 
will  be  nothing  found  for  God  but  a  few 
ments,  a  few  poetic  feelings,  a  few  convict 
science,  just  enough  to  prove  she  knew  the  \ 
of  that  world  whose  service  she  preferred  1 
rest  has  been  expended  upon  earth  aod  upo 
If  I  have  not  drawn  the  character  of  m 
dent,  I  have  drawn  that  of  thousands,     he' 
theirs,  not  hers.     If  any  parent  would  g^ 
harvest,  let  her  sow  the  ungodly  seed.    *] 
has  not  interposed ;  although  perhaps  he  s! 
haps  he  should  have  said,  that  Hodge  omitt 
the  tenure  by  which  he  held  his  field,  and  1 
under  which  he  was  bound  to  cultivate  it 
can  anticipate  but  one  other  result  of  early 
to  the  ways  of  vanity  and  folly.     It  has  b 
by  some — would  it  might  by  all.     When  the 
of  maturity  has  come,  and  the  children  of  g 
been  seen  gathering  in  their  store — the  stoi 
cience  void  of  oBience  before  God — thespi 
with  their  spirit  that  they  are  his  cbildr 
prospect  of  a  blissful  immortality — the  si 
elevation  above  the  changes  of  the  world — t 
of  bliss  without  its  smiles — while  with  treasi 
the  followers  of  Jesus  are  seen  filling  theJi 
disappointed,   dissipated   child  of  folly  hf 
looked  into  her  bosom,  and  found  it  en 
present  good  or  future  expectaUon,  has  loot 
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W  past  life  to  see  what  fruits  it  would  prodnce,  and 
foand  none.  Now  she  perceives  the  cause,  andnowahe 
embraces  tbe  remedy.  But,  Ob  I  the  poverty  of  these 
moments — the  bitter  retrospect  of  wasted  years — the 
barthen  of  accumulated  sin — the  inveteracy  of  habit, 
returoiag  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  eradicate  it.  The 
chains  of  tbe  world  are  broken  indeed,  but  theyhan^ 
clattering  about  the  neck  with  scarcely  diminished 
weight.  Folly  takes  advantage  of  its  intimacy  to  gain 
access  to  the  bosom,  and  wins  with  the  accents  of  our 
Dative  tongue.  After  a  life  of  thoughtlessness,  how 
difficult  to  think — bow  difficult  to  feel,  after  tbe  feelingi 
bave  been  blunted  and  expended — to  act,  after  a  life  of 
iodoleuce.  Not  only  can  the  past  years  never  be  re- 
covered, but  many  a  one  to  come  will  be  expended  in 
paiuful  contention  between  inveterate  habit  and  deter* 
mined  principle,  in  joyless  and  vaciltatlug  faith,  unsanc- 
tified  and  inconsistent  conduct.  Such  is  not  the  harvest 
■  pious  mother  desires  for  her  child. 

A  few  things  I  would  say  to  my  correspondent  before  we 
part,  in  affectionate  desire  for  her  welfare.  She  shrinks 
iroffl  every  plan  of  education  because  of  its  imperfection. 
Here  is  a  system  that  has  no  imperfections — "  Train  up 
ichildintheway  that  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  be 
*ill  not  depart  from  it."  I  know  of  no  "  safeguard  from 
ilie  wish  to  err."  On  the  contrary,  I  know  that  the  whole 
leudeocy  of  the  heart  of  man  is  to  evil,  from  his  birth- 
lime  to  his  dying  hour,  that  he  can  be  turned  from  it 
Inly  by  supernal  power ;  and  if  by  wilfully  exposing  bim^ 
*elf  to  temptation  he  provokes  the  wilbdrawment  of  that 
flower,  be  will  return  to  evil  as  to  his  own  element.  I 
know  of  no  nature  of  ours  which  it  is  our  duty  to  exalt 
4Dd  re6ne — though  I  have  heard  of  one  we  are  to  mortify 
%ad  put  to  death.  With  respect  to  "stretching  nature 
On  tbe  cross  of  Christ,"  I  do  not  know  whose  the  expres-  j 
1  is,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  what  it  mean*.'] 
lere  is  another  that  sounds  something  like  it — this 
"The  world  is  crucified  to  me,  and  I 
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onto  ihe  world."  The  religion  of  Jesas 
jection  of  all  earthly  and  selfish  preferer 
forniitj  of  every  feeling  and  faculty  to  \ 


SERIES  OF  ESSAYS  ON  THE  , 
ARCHITECTURE. 

ESSAY  THE  ELEFENT 

Pedes  lal — Bases — A  rch — Dejiniti 

A  PAdx  of  Architecture  we  have  no 
is  the  Pedestal.  No  determined  rule 
lished  respecting  it.  It  has  been  coos 
an  auxiliary,  to  give  height,  and  ele 
above  surrounding  objects  which  migbt 
and  therefore  varying  iu  height  accord! 
stances  that  make  it  necessary.  When 
it  is  comroou  to  give  it  one  third  or 
height  of  the  Column  and  Entablature. 
P/a(e  11,  F((;.  1,  consists  of  the  Plyn 
Die,  and  the  Cornice.  The  Die  of  th( 
be  equal  in  size  to  th  PI  nth  f  the 
columns  are  in  coupl  f  P  d  als  at 
but  one;  also  in  a  C  1  de  Peris' 
be  but  one  Pedesl  1  nlinu  d  hiving 
Uons  in  the  Comic  ha         I  colai 

have  its  particular  P   1     al 

The  Column  of  each  Order  bas  its 
vhicb  may  be  thus  distinguished. 

The  Tuscan  Base,  Fig.  2,  bas  onl; 
Plynth. 

The  Doric,  Fiff.  3,  bas,  beside  the  T 
an  Astragal. 

The  Ionic,  Fy.  4,  has  a  larger  Ti 
Scolia,  with  two  Astragals  between. 
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The  CoriathiaD,  Fi^.  5,  has  two  Tori,  two  Scotin, 
uDd  two  Astragals. 

The  Composite,  Fig.  6,  has  one  Astragal  less  than 
the  Coriothian. 

ffhal  is  called  the  Atlic  Base,  Fig.  7,  which  is  applied    ' 
lo  any  of  the  Orders  except  the  Tuscan,  coosists  of  two 
Tori  and  a  Scotia,  and  admits  of  other  varieties. 

Tbere  has  been  much  speculation  in  Architectural 
Titiug^s,  respecting  the  introduction  of  the  Arch  in 
building :  but  it  appears  sufGciently  certain  (hat  the  man- 
ner of  constructing  it  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and 
Id  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  excellence  in 
the  art.  No  specimen  is  lo  be  met  with  before  the  age 
(*f  Alexander,  either  in  the  remains  of  their  biuldings,  or 
tie  descriptions  of  writers  who  lived  before  that  periods 
The  time  of  the  discovery  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  ig 
IlioDght  likely  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks  about 
the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  and  to  have  been 
learned  by  them  in  the  East.  Previously  to  this,  when 
hn^t  was  indispensable,  it  was  obtained  from  the  ear- 
liest times  by  the  gradual  approximation  of  stones 
placed  horizontally  over  each  other,  projecting  so  as 
finally  to  meet. 

A  deBnition  of  the  term  Order  as  used  in  Architecture, 
B«ems  to  have  presented  some  difficulty.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  Column  and  its  Entablature  are  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  produce  a  Composition — whence  an  old 
writer  has  remarked,  "If  we  would  define  the  term 
Order  exactly,  and  give  the  most  express  meaning  of  it, 
*e  must,  as  it  were,  make  a  very  anatomy  of  the  parts, 
and  say  that  the  Column,  with  its  Base  and  Capital, 
crowned  with  an  Architrave,  Frieze,  and  Cornice,  forms 
that  kind  of  building  which  men  call  an  Order;  seeing 
all  those  individual  part'4  do  generally  encounter,  and 
ve  found  through  all  the  Orders ;  the  difference  amongst 
(hem  consisting  in  no  other  particular,  than  in  the  pm^ 
portion  of  these  parts,  and  the  figure  of  their  Capitals. 
Tbey  have  indeed  some  peculiar  ornaments,  as  Tri;- 
VOL.  tx.  a  K 
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lypli  in  the  Doric ;  Denteles  in  the  lonifi 
lioQs  in  the  Coriothian  i  but  they  are  flj 
so  general  and  indispensable,  but  that  d 
regular  of  the  ancients  have  frequently  dl 
them."  < 
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CONFBRSATION  XXX   \\ 

Volcanoes— Peal —  Metallic  Veins — Cavern i — i 

Mrs.  L. — We  have  now  to  notice  the  € 
canic  agency,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced  i 
face  of  the  globe  :  the  extent  of  their  acti 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  scrutiny  ;  per 
past,  much  beyond  what  can  be  citlcidated, 
the  present  state  of  the  mineral  world.       h 

Anne. — ■  lu  my  present  ignorance  rea 
the  greatest  wonder  to  me  ts  where  thii 
finds  its  fuel,  that  it  should  thus  burn  on  k 
sumed.  • 

Mrs.  L. — Had  you  studied  chemisttj 
know  how  easily  the  meeting  of  two  cold  1 
stances  will  produce  a  flame,  and  how  aliq 
stance  in  nature  will,  under  some  circumat 
fuel  to  it;  and  once  consumed,  as  it  a| 
will  form  itself  again  into  other  substa^ 
hereafter  supply  theflameanew.  Wateraj 
seem  but  had  materials  for  a  fire ;  and 
nothing  more  is  wanting  to  supply  the  | 
volcano.  There  are  ample  means  in  the  i 
tions  of  nature,  should  its  omnipotent  I 
word,  to  wrap  this  terrestrial  globe  in  u^ 
gratiou.  I 

Mat. — We  need  not  then  fetch  a  c4 
alight,  as  ha^  been  espected. 
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]Urs.  L. — The  comet  may  come,  but  is  certainly  not 
wanted  to  effect  the  purpose.     "  Until  lately,  the  cause 
of  volcanic  fire  vas  referred  to  sulphor,  coal,  aod  other 
Common  inflammable  matters,  which  were  supposed  to 
be  burning   in    immense  masses  within  the  earth,  and 
thus  to  give  rise  to  the  tremendous  explosions  and  ejec- 
tions of  lava  and  stones  attending  the  ernption ;  but  the.  > 
products  ill  accord  with  such  an  explanation.     Earthy,   , 
ilcaline,    metallic,   and   stony   bodies  united,  form  the 
W,  and  steam,  and  hydrogen  gas,  accompanying  its 
Ihrowiug  forth ;    and    as    the  products    of    combustion 
>iways  have  a  reference  to  the  combustible,  such  matters 
'ere  not  likely  to  be  produced  from  sulphnr  or  coal. 
I'lie  discoveries  of  Sir  H.  Davy  have  enlightened  this, 
39  well  as  every  other  branch  of  cbemlMry ;  and  from 
Item  we  may  deduce  a  very  adequate  solution  of  lbs 
problem  of  volcanoes:  for  we  have  only  to  suppose  the    ' 
■k^cess  of  water  to  large  masses  of  those  peculiar  melalfl 
ftbich  constitute  the  alcaline  and  earthy  bases,  and  Te 
Ire  possessed  of  all  that  is  wanted  to  produce  the  tre- 
mendous effects  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes ;  for  what 
■  'iv-er  can  resist  the  expansive  force  of  steam,  and  the 
klen  evolution  of  gaseous  fiuids,  accompanied  by  tor- 
iits  of  the  earths  iu  igneous  fusion,   which  such  a  coQ- 
urrence  of  circumstances  would  give  rise  to,  and  which 
i-re  the  actual  concomitants  of  volcanic  eruptions  f"    All 
he  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  expansive  force,  the 
<  f<nse  continuance  of  heat,  its  occasional  increase  and 
I  r ease,  and  the  existence  of  a  species  of  fuel  adequate 
the  various  effects,  is  thus  removed.     By  the  now 
jwn  laws  of  chemistry,  (he  metals  of  the  earth  are 
'i:il  to   the  production  of  all  these  complicated    and 
'citingly  incompatible  effects,  and  these  and  water  are 
i-i^  sole  agents  required. 

AsNK.— This  seems  extraordinary — but  I  suppose 
■■V  Diunner  of  their  action  on  each  other  cannot  be  «d«> 
'Ivniiiud  without  some  knowledge  of  chemistry. 

Mrs.  L. — I  do  not  think  it  on.     You  must  there- 
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notice  before  ne  leave  the  Bubject  of  ocea 
ductions. 

Annb.— Is  it  not  a  iciod  of  turf  used  for  fi 
Mrs.  L. — It  is  an  excellent  fuel,  butcaar 
be  called  a  turf,  being  decayed  and  partly 
vegetable.    "  Where  it  is  found,  as  is  moat  frc 
rase,  at  tbe  surface,  it  lies  above  the  ordin 
soil ;   forming  strata  or  tracts  more  or  less 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  1 
the  ground  which  it  occupies.     These  deposil 
(he  form  uf  basin-like  cavities.     Their  thic) 
ceedingty  variable,  and  has  been  known  to  n 
feet  nnd   upwards.     In  some  instances,  tl 
of  peat  in  particular  places  bos  ceased  ;  in 
still  in  progress,  being  maintained  by  the 
of  those  actions  from  which  all  the  deposits  ( 
have  originated :  the   successive   growth  a 
vegetable  substances  of  various  kinds.     It 
declivities  which  are  easily  drained ;  genA 
thin  beds,  and  of  a  loose  texture,  formia|j 
peat,  or  heath  soil  of  agriculturists.     On<l 
lakes,  it  occurs  in  a  solid  form;  lending^ 
increase,  to  fill  up  their  cavities,  and  thi 
many  of  those  extensive  basin-like  depoii 
in  mountainous  countries,  and  which  Ml 
beds  of  marie  formed  from  the  shell-fisW 
bited  their  waters.     Where  ancient  forel 
it  is  also  found  sometimes  forming  very  M 
and  generally  distinguishable  by  the  pen 
of  the  mass,  and  by   the   remains   of  U 
It  also  occurs  on  flat  sea  shores,  beinggal 
cases,  much  intermixed  with  sand,  and  i| 
nerated  by  the  growth  and  decay   of 
and  various  marine  plants.      Lastly,  it 
very  considerable  tracts,  deposited  at 
the  plaees  where  it  was  formed,  and  at 
fluid  state ;  being  afterwards  consolidab 
mass,    by  tbe  drainage  of  tbe  water. 
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Temains,  and  works  of  ait  are  occagionaliy  contaiaed  in 

peat," 

Anne. — I  have  been  expecting  some  explanations  of 
tbings  I  have  seen,  which  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have 
yet  occurred — particular!}'  the  stalactite  caverns  in  Der* 
bjshire  which  we  saw  last  year. 

Mrk.  L.^Water,  when  it  contains  any  portion  of  a 
particular  actd,  dissolves,  us  it  passes  through  the  Lime 
slrata,  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  Lime,  which  it  car- 
lies  off,  and  deposits  again  when  it  hecomes  exposed  to 
the  air.  What  it  deposits  is  called  Slalactile,  beiug  in 
f^act  carbonate  of  Lime.  Thus  are  formed  the  Fluor 
Mine,  and  ihe  Peak  cavern  in  Derbyshire.  The  power 
of  incrustation  thus  possessed  by  some  bodies  is  such  lui 
Mpidiy  to  cover  them  with  a  calcareous  coating,  of  whiob 
tiie  petrifying  spring  of  Mattock  is  a  good  example,  f 
believe  the  substance  is  sometimes  in  this  case  called 
Tufa.     Aud  it  is  in  this  way,  I  mentioned  to  you,  that 

ri||Guadaloupe  skeletons  are  considered  to  have  been 

^beralized. 

Hpbere  are  a  few  curious  facts  respecting  the  metaU 

^Huch  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  to  you.     Nearly  all  (he 

rocks  are  occasionullv  traversed  by  veins  filled  with 
metallic  substances  quite  diSerent  from  the  rock,  as  I 
showed  yon  in  one  of  our  first  plates:  the  middle  series 
are  those  in  which  the  metals  most  abound.  In  Corn- 
wall, tin  occurs  both  in  granite  and  slate,  but  is  most 
abundant  in  the  latter,  and  sometimes  divides  tite  two. 
The  richest  veins  run  always  east  and  west — those  that 
run  uortb  and  south  being  usually  mixed  with  stone. 
Tha  latter  loo  are  of  later  date,  for  they  often  intersect 
Uie  others,  throwing  them  out  of  their  course.  Some> 
limes  a  cross  course  cuts  the  vein,  and  pats  an  end  to 
Iba  miner's  hopes,  he  being  unable  to  discover  its  cod- 
tinaation  after  such  an  interruption.  Sometimes  the 
'ttin  runs  so  deep,  it  cannot  be  prudently  pursued,  and 
lometimes  it  separates  itself  into  thin  strings  not  worth 
digging,  which  at  a  distance  will  unite  again  into  a  good 
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rein.     Thas  it  Is  seldom  more  tbaa  a  fev  mil 
vein  can  be  pursued. 

Veins  vary  in  width  from  a  few  inches  to 
forty  feet.  Formerly  many  veins  in  Cornwall 
worked  for  tin,  which  at  greater  depths  hai 
abundance  of  copper.  Wherever  a  copper 
'  vein  meet,  the  former  always  cuts  through 
and  generally  throws  it  ont  of  its  course; 
appears  that  tin  veins  are  invariably  older  thi 
copper.  The  origin  of  these  veins  admits  of 
nation :  it  is  only  evident  they  were  deposited 
state,  and  subsequently  to  the  strata  that  con* 

Districts  rich  in  the  metals  are  generally  I: 
seem  peculiarly  dreary.  The  neighbourbc 
Farys  mountains  in  Anglesea  is  an  instance  of 
soil,  naturally  unproductive,  is  rendered  mor< 
poisonous  waters  [but  traverse  it,  and  the  i 
vapours  that  float  around.  The  high  road  thi 
wall  affords  many  specimens  of  this  kind  of  c 

The  last  subjecct  I  have  to  present  to 
Antediluvian  Caves,  as  they  are  called,  of 
have  doubtless  beard. 

Anne. — I  have  beard  of  them  often,  and; 
collections,  enormous  bones  extracted  from  ' 

Mrs.  L. — "The  pbasoomena  offered  to  c 
tion  in  these  caverns,  differ  essentially  from  tl 
viewed  before.  Here  the  bones  are  almost 
vorou9  animals,  either  lying  loosely  at  the  bi 
caverns  covered  with  earth,  or  encased  i[ 
Many  of  these  caverns  have  been  found  i 
The  English  cavern  opened  a  few  years  ago 
in  Yorkshire,  as  described  by  Mr.  Bucklanc 
cissure  or  cavern,  in  oolitic  limestone,  ex 
feet  into  the  body  of  the  solid  rock,  and  i 
two  to  five  feet  in  height  and  breadth.  Iti 
closed  with  rubbish,  and  overgrown  with  t 
accidentally  discovered  in  quarrying  stone, 
ilope  ofa  hill,  about  100  feet  above  the  It 
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T.  The  buttoni  of  tlie  cavera  is  nearly  borizootal, 
,  is  entirely  covered  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot,  with 
Mliment  of  mud  depoiiited  by  the  diluvial  waters.  At 
bottom  of  the  mud,  the  floor  of  the  cave  was  covered 
m  one  end  to  tlie  other  with  teeth  and  fragments  of 
les  of  animals — of  the  byEena,  elephant,  rhiooceros, 
ipopotamiis,borse,ox,twoorthfee  species  of  deer,  bear, 
:.  water-rat,  and  birds.  The  bones  are  for  the  most 
rt  broken,  and  gnawed  to  pieces,  and  the  teeth  lie 
ise  among  the  fragments  of  the  bones;  a  very  few 
ilh  remain  still  fixed  in  broken  fragments  of  the  jaws. 
)  bone  or  tooth  has  been  rolled,  or  in  the  least  acted 
DO  by  water,  nor  are  any  pebbles  mixed  with  tbem. 
e  boQes  are  not  at  all  mineralized,  and  retain  their 
imal  substance,  having  been  preserved  by  the  mud 
It  imbedded  tbem.  The  teeth  of  the  hyfenas  are 
ist  abundant  j  and  of  these  the  greater  part  are  worn 
WD  to  the  stumps,  as  if  by  gnawing.  Some  of  the 
lies  have  marks  of  teeth  upon  them.  The  animals 
md  io  the  cave  agree  in  species  with  those  that  occur 
the  diluvial  gravel  of  England,  and  of  great  part  of 

(lortbern  hemisphere :  four  of  theu.  the  byseca.  els* 
K»  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus,  belong  to  species 
■re  DOW  extinct,  and  to  genera  that  live  exclusively 
vann  ctimatea,  and  which  are  found  associated  only 
the  southern  portions  of  Africa,  near  the  Cape.  It  is 
tain  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  interior  of  the 
that  all  these  animals  lived  and  died  in  Yorkshirei 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  deluge." 
'The  extinct  fossil  hjEena  mostly  resembles  that  species 
kich  now  inhabits  the  Cape,  whose  teelb  are  adapted 
yond  those  of  any  other  animal  to  the  purpose  of  crack- 
;  bones,  and  whose  habit  is  to  carry  borne  parts  of  its 
sy  to  devour  them  in  the  caves  of  rocks  which  it  in- 
•its.  This  analogy  explains  the  accumulation  of  the 
les  in  the  deu  at  Kirkdale.  They  were  carried  in 
food  by  thehyienas;  the  smaller  animals,  perhaps, 
lire ;  the  larger  ones  piecemeal ;  for  by  no  other 
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i  1,  Bimana,  coDtainiDg  iUiin. 

2.  Quad  mm  ana      ....   Monhy,  Ape,  J 
including  the 
Cheiroptera Bal,  Colvgo. 

3-  CaraiTora,  subdivided  inlo  ihe 

IniecliTora. Uedghog,  Sfcew 

Planligrada   Bear,  Bedger,  C 

Digitigrada   7%,  iion,Cal,3 

Amphibia Seal,   Walna,  ^ 

„,.  n    ■      -     (  Beaver,  Rat,  Sat 

5.  Echanala   Siolh,  Jrmidillo, 

6.  Marsupialia   Opossum,  Ktaigi 

7.  Pachydermata   ..     J      fp'""'.       gi 

■'  t      pir.  Hone,  i 

-    T,      -       .-  (  Camel,    Mvak, 

8.  Raminantia !  ' ,  ' 

t      Antelope,  Gi 
0.  Cetacea DoipAi'n,  Whali 


Classific  arrangement,  Monkey,  Sat, 
Means  of  defence  of  Quadrupeds, 
Papa. — ^The  order  we  have  pursued  io 
lions  has  now  brought  us  to  the  first  class  ( 
animals,  which  are  called  Mammalia  froi 
stance  of  their  nourishing  their  young  wi 
This  class  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Anii 
not  only  because  it  is  the  class  to  which 
betoag,  but  because  all  the  species  iuchid' 
the  most  numerous  faculties,  the  most  delicj 
and  the  most  varied  povers  of  motion ;  an 
their  different  properties  combined  appear 
them  a  degree  of  intelligence  which  is  gre. 
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Capable  of  improvement  than  that  pas9es»ed  bj  auij  of 
the  inferior  classes. 

Henry. — On  what  is  the  division  of  the  cUm  Mi 
malia  into  orders  founded '. 

Papa. — The  most  esseatial  differencea  of  ll»e  aa 
Dtalia  among  themselves  are,  tirst,  in  the  organs  of  Ira 
on  which  (be  dexterity  of  the  animal  mainlj  depeodi; 
and  secondly  iu  mastication,  vhich  determines  tlie  nalnre 
of  the  aliment  proper  to  every  species.  Their  dirinon 
Uilo  orders  is  founded  on  these  essential  characteri. 

The  degree  of  perfection  of  the  organs  of  touch  may 
be  estimated  according  to  the  number  and  moveableneaa 
if  the  fingers,  and  according  It  the  greater  or  less  pro- 
|>ort)on  of  depth  in  which  their  extremity  is  inclosed  ia 
He  claw  or  hoof.  A  hoof  which  completely  covers  that 
^art  of  the  extremity  which  would  otherwise  loach  the 
^nnd,  binnts  the  power  of  touch  and  renders  such  an 
eilremity  incapable  of  seizing  any  thing.  The  opposite 
extreme  lo  this  is  when,  as  in  the  human  fubject,  a  nail 
Ibrms  a  single  lamina  on  one  side  only  of  the  finger  or 
l»e,  leaving  to  the  other  ait  its  sensibility.  Man  holds 
the  first  place  in  this  class  of  the  animal  world.  Besides 
a  multiplicity  of  other  infinitely  great  marks  of  snperi- 
crity  over  the  rest  of  creation,  he  is  distinguished  zoolo- 
gically by  possessing  bands  at  the  anterior  extremiliea 
alone  ;  the  posterior  being  employed  to  sustain  him  erect. 
This  peculiarity  constitutes  him,  ibongb  a  single  species, 
«  distinct  order,  which  is  hence  niimed  Bimana.  Of 
thii  order  1  intend  taking  a  more  particular  notice  aftec  | 
»e  have  considered  all  the  rest. 

Id  (he  next  order  to  man,  we  find  hands  at  the  fonr 
extremities,  whence  it  is  named  Qundrumana ;  one  tribe 
belonging  to  it,  which  contains  the  bats,  is  termed C/iei'r- 
^Ura,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  fore-toes  being 
tlofignted  and  connected  by  membranes,  which  perforn 
the  ofiicd  t)f  wings.  The  animals  included  in  the  third 
wiJer,  which  comprehends  the  greatest  nnmljer  of  spe- 
<^<'t,  have  110  thiimtf  capable  of  a  free  motion,  or 
■•OL.  IX.  H  h 
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opposeable  to  the  rest:  from  the  oature  of  it 
order  is  named  iJarnivora. 

In  the  animals  which  compose  these  tbi 
there  are  found  three  different  sorts  of  teeth ;  1 
or  grinding  teeth,  the  cauiue  teeth,  and  the  i 
cutting  teeth. 

Those  that  compose  the  foorth  order  ha 

tremilies  but  little  different  from  those  of  the  i 

^^—  but  thej  want  the  canine  teeth,  and  have  inci 

^^k        frontof  the  monlb  altogether  peculiar  to  them 

^^B        order  is  called  Glires  and  Rodentia. 

I^H^  After  these  are  ranked,  in  the  fifth  order,  s 

'  as  have  the  extremities  very  much  crampei 

deep  within  large  claws  considerably  croo)( 

are  moreover  defective  in  the  incisor  teeth,  si 

even  want  the  canine,  and  a  few  are  destil 

altogether.     From  these  defects,   the  orde 

Edentata. 

This  distribution  of  the  unguiculated  anim 
that  have  claws,  would  be  in  a  regular  se 
Holland  had  not  recently  furnished  us  with  a 
which  forms  a  sort  of  collateral  chain,  c 
animals  with  pouches  for  the  reception  of 

f Of  these  one  is  found,  in  other  respects,  t 

^^ft  with  the  carnivora,  another  with  the  gUres, 
^^H  with  the  edentata.  This  order  is  termed,  f 
^^f        culiarity  1  have  named,  Marsupialia, 

The  two  next  orders  consist  of  hoofed  ar 
are  less  numerous,  and  in  whose  cooformatio 
there  is  less  irregularity. 

Of  these,  the  cloven  foot,  the  upper  jaw 

genuine  incisores,  and  the  four  stomachs,  di: 

portion  as  a  separate  order,  called,  from  the 

ing  the  cud,  Ruminantia.  \ 

The  other  hoofed  mammalia  may  all  bs'l 

kone  order,  and  named,  from  the  thicknelH 
Pachydermata.  41 

The  ninth  au<l  last  order  consists  of  HM 
% i 
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which  have  no  binder  extremities,  aod  whose  exteruol 
conformation  and  aquatic  mode  of  life,  would  induce  us 
to  form  them  into  a  separate  class,  did  not  all  the  rest 
of  their  economy  decidedly  mark  them  as  belonging  to 
that  nnder  consideration.  Tbey  unite  the  vigour  of  the 
other  mammalia  to  the  advantage  of  being  sustained 
upon  the  watery  element,  and  exhibit  to  our  view  the 
most  gigantic  forms  to  be  found  in  the  animal  world. 
The  ancients  termed  them  hot-blooded  fishes :  they  are 
low  called  Cetacea. 

Henry. — Cuvier's   classification   difiers   greatly,  in 
Dwes  at  least,  from  that  of  Linnteus. 

Papa, — It  does.      In  the  Liunsean  system,  the  two 
orders  which  Cuvier  terms  bimana  and  quadmmana,  are 
i^mpreh ended  in  one,  called  Primates. 
^  Henry. — What  animals  does  the  order  quadruviana 
~  mpreheod  ? 
\  Papa. — Principally   the  ape,   baboon,  and   monkey 

is,  lemurs  and  bats. 
KAnna. — What  is  the  distinction  between  apes,  ba- 

s  and  monkeys  1 

LPapa. — Apes  are  destitute  of  tails,  and  they  walk 

\[fat;  their  legs  are  furnished  with  calves,  and  their 

ids  and  feet  nearly  resemble  those  of  men.     In  their 

pnners  they  are  for  the  most  part  mild  and  gentle,  and 

y  imitate  human  actions  more  readily,  and  are  capable 

■  greater  attainments  than  any  others  of  their  tribes. 

e  poor  Africans  say  of  them  that  they  could  talk  if 

f  would,  but  that  they  will  not,  lest  they  should  be 

^ged  to  work.     Baboons  have  short  tails ;  they  gene 

Hy  walk  on  all-iburs,  and  seldom  go  upright,  unless 

Ten  constrained  to  do  so  in  a  slate  of  servitude.     Soma 

I  the   baboons  are  as  tall  as  men;  have  long  faces. 

bkeo  eyes,  and  are  otherwise  extremely  disgusting. 

■  their  dispositions  they  are  usually  so  sullen  and  fero- 

Kis,  aa  to  be  incapable  of  any  education   whatever. 

M>nkeys  have  tails  in  general  longer  than  their  bodies ; 

'  J  we  by  far  the  most  lively  and  active  of  the  whole 
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race — greatly  addicted  to   (liievery,  and  sc: 
imituting  liuman  actions  without  a  miscbieToo 

The  long  tails  of  moiikevs  possess  a  woe 
beosile  power.  In  climbing  or  leaping  from  i 
many  can  catcb  at  a  bough  and  support  the 
their  tails  wilh  perfect  ease  and  safety, 
delicate  instrumenta  of  touch. 

Anna. — What  are  the  lemurs.  Papa!  || 

Papa. — They  are  animals  found  in  Ibe^ 
about  the  size  of  a  small  cat,  and  very  niuct 
a  monkey.  The  principal  difference  is  in  tl 
the  head,  which  is  something  like  that  of  a  do 
(^reat  length  of  their  hind  legs.  Their  are  st 
ties  of  Ihem,  some  of  which  are  remarkab 
activity. 

Of  bats  there  are  fonr  species  in  this  coun 
long-eared  bat,  the  great  bat,  and  the  bor 
They  are  awkward,  ill-proporlioaed  auimah 
to  constitute  the  connecting  link  between 
and  birds.  What  are  called  the  wings  of  th< 
composed  of  feathers,  but  resemble  in  con 
web  on  the  feet  of  water  fowl.  The  S 
animal  is  laboured  and  ill-directed;  it  oi 
the  evening,  and  that  only  in  the  summer 
tiring,  as  the  winter  approaches,  into  old  h 
hollow  trees,  where  it  remains  in  a  torpid  i 
spring.  In  warm  climates  bats  are  more  ni' 
the  species  in  general  much  larger.  Son 
are  seen  in  such  large  flights  as  even  to  daj 
mo  sphere. 

Henby. — ^Tbe  varopyre  bat  of  the  East 
be  a  tremendous  creature. 

Papa, — Its  size,  (for  it  is  nearly  a  foot  l 
extent  of  its  wings  is  sometimes  four  feet  ai 
together  with  its  reputed  propensity  to  sue 
of  men  and  other  animals  during  sleep,  mak 
ject  of  disgust  and  horror.  We  are  inform' 
quaint  style  of  writing,  that  these  bats  ' 
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1)ongfa8  of  trees  near  Surat  io  the  East  Indies  in  such 
?ast  clnsters  as  wo  aid  surprise  a  man  to  see ;  and  the 
noise  and  sqaealing  they  make  is  so  intolerable  that  'twere 
a  good  deed  to  bring  two  or  three  pieces  of  ordnance 
and  scour  the  trees,  that  the  country  might  be  rid  of  such 
a  plagne  as  they  are  to  it." 

The  spectre  bats  of  South  America  are  animals  equally 
nomerous  and  dreadful. 
Anna. — What  do  bats  in  general  feed  on  ? 
Papa. — Chiefly  on  insects.     Duriog  the  winter  time, 
tben  this  food  is  not  to  be  obtained,  they  continue  sus- 
)iended  in  some  dark  retreat  in  a  torpid  state. 

Henry. — What  do  you  think.  Father,  respecting  the 
lixth  sense  which  some  physiologists  have  imagined  to 
exist  in  bats  ? 

'  Henry.— I  think  the  physiologists  in  question  might 
kne  spared  themselves  the  cruel  experiments  they  have 
tede  to  prove  it,  if  they  had  considered  that  the  quick 
^NAeeption  these  animals  possess  of  an  approach  to  any 
^iaiisting  medium  is  probably  entirely  owing  to  the  ex* 
tKme  tenuity  and  delicacy  of  the  integuments  of  the 
'Vug.  The  bat  evidently  directs  itself  altogether  by 
taeans  of  the  sensibility  of  this  organ.  Bats  fly  as  if  they 
iMid  no  perception  of  objects  until  they  they  arrive  within 
tnear  distance  of  them;  when  they  either  suddenly  turn 
iHide  or  directly  round  as  if  to  avoid  being  dashed 

■gainst  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  READING 

SKETCH  THE  EIGHTH 

WORWAY    AND   THE   SWEDISH    ISL 

Tfae  shuddering  tenant  of  ihe  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  Ilie  happiest  spot  his  owj 
£xtol9  Ihe  trtmures  of  hii  3tonii<r  seas, 
And  his  loog  nighu  of  poelry  and  ease. 
Gou 

The  kingdom  of  Norway,  wbich^  former 
to  Denmark,  but  was  ceded  in  1814  lo  Swe 
miles  io  leii^tb,  and  varies  ii;  breadth  from 
miles.  It  is  exlremelj  monntalnons,  and 
them  parts  very  barren ;  bat,  towards  tbe 
country  is  more  fertile,  being  well  watered  i 
The  climate  is  very  cold,  and,  on  llie  easten 
■ea  is  frozen  from  October  lilt  April.  Towa 
the  frost  is  not  so  severe.  Vegetation,  as 
makes  rapid  progress ;  the  corn  is  sown  and  < 
seven  weeks.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
01  Glomen,  and  the  Dramme.  The  laki 
numerous,  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
Rauds,  Sion,  Foemund,  and  Ojeren.  The 
tains  are  that  stupendous  chain,  the  Ajangei 
or  Dofrefeldt  mountains,  which  divide  X< 
Sweden.  To  cross  this  mighty  barrier,  tra' 
frequently  go  seventy  English  miles.  TIu 
not  sufficiently  fertile  to  produce  corn  ena 
consumption  of  its  population  i  but  it  abouni 
and  produces  a  fine  breed  of  cattle.  The  a 
corn  is  a  source  of  great  noxiety  to  the  1 
they  water  it  in  summer,  and  protect  it  by  h 
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loIeQt  winds  which  would  otlierwise  Uy  flat  their 
>;  yet  ID  spite  of  all  their  care,  the  noclurnal  frosts, 
Natter,  or  iron  ni(thts,(a9  the  Swedes  style  them,) will 
disappoint  their  hopes.  The  mineral  products  of 
By  are  rich  indeed.  The  silver  mines  of  Konings- 
ire  the  richest  in  all  Europe  ;  even  gold  has  occa- 
ly  been  discovered,  Larg'e  mines  are  also  worked 
pper  and  iron.  Quarries  of  stone  are  found,  as 
fae  magnet  and  asbestos.  The  geologist  finds  in 
EtDntry  an  ample  field  for  his  favourite  study,  and 
interesting  worics  have  been  published  on  the 
[y  of  the  Norwegian  mountains.  The  animal  tribes 
Bch  the  same  as  are  found  in  Sweden.  Rein-deer 
Id  towards  the  north,  and  wolves  terrify  the  traveller 
passing  through  the  enormous  forests.  The  horses 
',»  good  breed,  strong,  and  active  ;  and  the  cattle, 
k  small,  are  very  valuable.  Fish  abound  in  their 
and  in  the  sea  ;  these  they  salt  for  food ;  and  it  is 
lat  during  the  winter  they  even  feed  their  cattle 
in.  Birds  harbour  in  numbers  in  the  rocks,  and 
Bght  in  the  same  perilous  way  that  is  practised  in 
ID.  The  vegetablekingdomislolerably extensive; 
le  vast  forests  are  a  principal  source  of  wealth. 
f  are  chieBy  composed  of  the  Scotch  fir,  {pinus 
trii,)  and  ihe  spruce  fir,  {pi»us  abies.)  Birch,  al- 
uk,  elm,  ash,  and  yew,  abound,  however,  in  them. 
lis  much  used  in  Norway:  they  burn  nothing 
key  construct  their  houses  and  fences  of  it,  and 
time  roads  are  made  of  wood.  The  superiority  of 
Drway  fir  for  the  purpose  of  ship  building  is  well 
.  A  great  many  of  our  ships  are  constructed  in 
[this  wood.  It  is  chieily  used  for  masts.  The 
pctures  of  Norway  are  very  few  and  insigniGcant. 
diief  exports  are  timber,  hemp,  tar,  turpentine, 
Uow,  butter,  salt,  silver,  alum,  copper,  iron,  Prua- 
le,  skins,  horses,  cattle,  and  wood.  The  religion 
teran.  The  inhabitants  are  a  very  brave,  spirited, 
ud  noble  race  of  people.     This  may  be  attributed 
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to  their  free  form  of  government,  wbich  was 
them  by  Christian  V.  Tliey  are  exlremeiy  a 
their  country,  and  are  lively,  gay,  and  aci 
giving  way  to  the  many  difliculties  of  their  sit 
braving  even  famine  with  patient  fortitude, 
food  is  milk,  cheese,  and  salted  fish  and  me 
is  scarce  among  tbem,  and  its  place  is  too 
snpplied  by  an  unwholesome  mixture  of  th 
inner  fir  bark,  and  chopped  straw.  The  peaai 
B  great  deal  of  taste  in  their  holyday  dresses, 
and  science  meet  with  encouragement,  ei 
Cbristiania,  where  au  university  has  lately  bei 
The  people  were  much  attached  to  the  l>an 
ment;  and  are  said  not  at  all  to  relish  the 
masters,  in  which  they  were  never  consulted, 

The  Baltic  is  crowded  with  islands,  roai 
belong  to  Sweden.  It  is  remarkable  that  tht 
little  every  year,  as  has  been  proved  by  experi 
in  some  of  its  isles.  This  extraordinary  pbte 
attributed  by  one  of  our  scientific  writers,  1 
decrease  of  salt  in  its  waters,  which  at  pres 
saline  than  those  of  any  other  body  of  watc 
fact  merely  brackish. 

The  principal  of  the  Swedish  isles  are  R 
sixty  miles  in  circumference;  it  is  a  very  si 
almost    impregnable.       It  is   remarkably 
abounds  in  corn  and  cattle.     Oland,  of  wl 
nothing  particular.     Gothland,  which,  from 
has  been  called  the  Eye  of  the  Baltic  ;  it  is 
woody,  and  has  large  quarries  of  stone, 
which  is  rich  in  corn  and  pasture,  and  posse 
of  wood,  and  Itme-stone  quarries;  it  is  one  h 
twenty  miles  in  circumference.     Besides  the 
numberless  small  islands  along  the  coast 
which  is,  so  to  speak,  lined  with  them.     Tl 
isles  lie  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Norway, 
of  them,  Runic  remains  have  been  disco^ 
deer  have  also  been  seen  on  them. 
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Their  principal  natural  coriosit}'  ia  )be  celebrated 
whirlpool  of  Maclfitroom,  the  roar  of  wbicb  b  equal  lo 
thunder;  and  if  a  sbip  comes  withio  its  vortex,  vhicti 
extends  five  or  six  miles,  it  is  inevitably  degtroyed.  It 
is  formed  bj*  tbe  velocity  of  the  curreot  between  two 
islands. 


A    FEW    HESIARKS 

DEVOTIONAL  READING  OF  THE  HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. 

SECTION  THE  ELEVENTH, 

^B  Oh  the  Reading  of  the  Epistles. 

^Bbe  Epistles  are  in  some  respects  distinct  and  dilferent 
aam  every  other  portion  of  holy  writ.  They  were  com- 
posed after  the  scheme  of  salvation  had  been  consum- 
mated. The  coming  of  t  he  Messiah  had  fulfilled  tbe 
earlier  prophecies.  Jesus  had  lived  for  man's  example, 
and  died  for  man's  redemption.  His  resurrection  and 
ascension  into  heaven  had  n'itnessed  to  his  divinity;  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter  whom  be  promised,  had 
been  received,  to  verifv  his  words,  and  reveal  whatever 
flf  his  trulh  he  had  left  in  obscurity.  Further,  these 
■iptnres  were  written  after  the  experiment  of  christi- 
p,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  had  been  made; 
d  tried  the  soil  on  which  it  was  implanted  and 
■  in  futurity  to  grow,  and  man  had  tried  the  character 
fthe  fruits  of  the  newly -scattered  seed.  Already 
vibe  Saviour's  predictions  been  amply  verified ;  the 
pty  and  hatred  of  the  world,  the  opposition  of  sin  and 
n  had  already  had  time  lo  shew  themselves,  and  to 
linlo  action  tbe  faith  of  his  disciples  and  the  power  of 
w  principles  implanted  in  their  bosoms.  Under  these 
°itcu Distances,  it  was  to  be  expected  that    the  epistles 
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wonld  contaiu  man;  things  not  exbibited  in  i 
Scriptures ;  peculiarly  suitable  for  our  studj 
in  the  same  position  of  full  and  certaio  i 
things  realized  and  proved,  as  tbe  apostles  d 
vrote  tbem.  Aod  tbis  is  in  fact  tbe  case.  11 
reQectively,  we  sball  find  that  tbere  are  mai 
lative  to  cbristiantty  we  have  occasion  to  knc 
not  be  found  anywheie  but  in  tbe  epistles,  w: 
well  to  the  doctrines  of  tbe  gospel,  as  to  the 
ces  and  dilliculties  that  attend  tbe  profession 
church  in  g;eneral  or  its  individunl  members 
pect  to  ci re nm stances,  there  are  cases  i 
vbich,  arising  out  of  tbe  profession  of  christ 
find  an  example  only  among  those  who  had  prol 
witb  respect  to  tbe  doctrines  intimated  and  dai 
throughout  tbe  previous  parts  of  revelation, 
were  fully  explained  to  tbe  understanding  of 
till  tbe  Holy  Spirit  was  given  as  his  instruct 

It  is  tbence  evident  that  tbe  epistles  must 
important  portion  of  our  devotional  studies, 
we  need  not  perbaps  stay  to  make  a  remark  ■ 
presume  to  think  (he  study  of  tbem  not  necei 
necessary  than  that  of  tbe  gospels;  to  consi 
fields  of  controversy  and  mazes  of  criticism 
tbe  simple  and  the  ignorant  to  adventure  in 
]y  does  man's  perversity  make  darkness  of  the 
find  a  labyrtotb  of  mystery  in  tbe  most  perfei 
of  God's  will,  and  charge  theirown  wilful  ig 
blindness  on  the  obscurity  of  his  holy  word. 

Scarcely  expecting  to  be  read  by  any  wb 
habit  of  thus  rejecting  and  setting  at  noug 
tion  of  the  bible,  we  allude  to  it  but  sligb 
may  be  some,  however,  among  our  young 
who  have  been  misled  by  them  to  suppose, 
parts  are  too  diOicult  for  tbeir  understandinj 
tbe  doctrinal  parts,  at  least,  must  be  reservi 
heads  and  matnrer  years;  tbey  having  no 
but  with  plain  precepts  and  practical  results. 
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MM^  of  whaterer  age  or  capad^,  be  Wieied ;  tbat  if 

1^  fancy  they  aie  fidiBag  tbe  ptet)cpt»  of  lelgien 

Vidioat  underrtanding  its  faedaaKalal  doctnaeiy  they 

ito  deceiTiog  thetasdres  to  tlMir  ctemal  nna.     Most 

lartieolarly  on  socfa  we  erge  a  fieqoeat,  eanest,  and 

dsfont  perusal  of  the  epistles. 

4  We  know,  most  of  as  by  experieoee,  all  by  obserra* 

tboy  how  mach  knowledge  is  often  wanting  after  the 

IBDciple  of  grace  has  been  received  into  the  heart — 

Ww  incorrect  and  Tadllating  principles  betray  as  per- 

pstaally  into  errors  and  excesses,  both  of  conduct  and 

•poion.     Erery  new-comer  acts  npon  our  ignorance 

It  ansettle  and  mislead  us.     Not  certain  what  is  true 

tt  what  b  right,  we  fall  eagerly  into  erery  mistake  that 

ii  proposed  to  ns;  and  when  its  futility  is  foand,  other 

iioinr  fiuth  in  the  gospel  altogether  shaken,  or  onr  steps 

ti^  retraced  in  mach  darkness  and  weariness  of  spirit. 

We  try  the  depths  and  intricacies  of  human  controversy; 

Wt  these  only  involve  us  in  deeper  obscurity — ^for  where 

tl»  wise  differ,  how  are  the  simple  to  decide  \    We  ac- 

mutilate  books  and  opinions  upon  disputed  points,   and 

ftoQ  their  contradictions  gather  greater  confusion  than 

^bqpm  with ;  or  are  influenced  by  a  name  to  take  ap 


^ 
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opiaions  without  duly  appreciatiog  Ihein,  a 
party,  till  some  greater  tiame  or  newer  parti 
to  (be  opposite.  Meantime,  the  spirit  of  reli 
not  wilbia  us — "  Unstable  as  water  iboa  shall 
the  peace  of  a  satisfied  conscience  is 
bosoms ;  ibe  aclivitj  of  a  miod  set  free  from 
fearfaloess  is  not  seen  in  our  lives:  we  are 
scribes,  "  Ever  learniog,  but  never  coming 
ledge  of  the  trulh." 

Notbing  then  is  more  essential  to  the  f 
religious  life,  than  a  clear,  correct,  and  sati 
standing  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  at  th 
Tbia  may  be  proved  by  fact,  as  by  reasoaii)| 
expected.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  steady  co 
consistent  christian  conduct  maintained  thro 
but  I  have  found  the  doctrines  were  veil  uni 
received  at  its  commencement:  while  of 
ting,  unsteady,  and  unequal  walk,  I  have 
found  the  origin  to  he  aniinsatisliedandunc 
Let  every  one,  therefore,  however  young  ir 
persaaded  that  it  is  of  incalculuhle  iniportan 
believe — that  though  some  truths  may  be  m< 
to  salvation  than  others,  there  is  no  truth  ll 
portant — there  cannot  be  a  truth  too  much- 
so  little  value,  that  it  should  be  wilfully  dis[ 
I  do  not  advise  to  controversy,  but  I  do  adt 
uous,  unremitted  enquiry,  till  the  mind  be  f 
ened  and  satisfied  of  the  tenets  of  its  faith 
advise  to  wade  through  the  folios  of  disput 
advise  to  seek  light  and  knowledge  in  the  pi 
ture;  and  never  to  relinquish  the  pursuit,  ti 
that  has  arisen  out  of  that  study  is  too  ! 
moved  by  the  opinions  of  any  man  ;  though 
in  deepest  humility  ready  to  be  relinquishei 
creasing  light  upon  bis  holy  word,  God  she 
to  us  more  or  otherwise  than  we  have  yet  pe 

May  all  then,  if  they  will,  attain  to  this  i 
■landing  of  the  scriptures,  in  doctrines  perhc 
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controverted,  and  no  nearer  agreed  upon  than  they  were 
at  first!  I  do  not  know — But  this  I  have  observed — the 
ignorant,  tfae  unlettered,  and  tbe  simple-minded,  attain  to 
it,  and  rest  in  it,  and  live  by  it.  while  wisdom  cavils,  and 
learning  is  at  fanit — aod  if  you  ^o  to  them  with  yonr    ' 
tbinkings,  reasonings,  and  doublings,   thev  smile  upoa 
your  folly,  and  tell  you  "it  is  so  in  the  bible,  and  they 
liave  no  doubt  the  bible  is  right."     Tt  is  certain  that  none 
can  attain  to  tfae  right  understanding  of  the  scriptures, 
but  those  to  whom  God  by  his  Spirit  will  unclose  tben 
—and  this  Spirit  bas  been  promised  to  all  who  diligently 
seek  it.     Is  the  deduction  not  that  the  knowledge  of  all 
truth  is  within  tbe  reach  of  every  one  who  rigbtly  pur- 
Boea  it  .'     No  limit  baa  been  set    for  intellect,  age,  or 
condilian.     Why   this  certainty  of  truth  is  so  seldom 
reached,  there  may  be  many  reasons.     Instead  of  this    , 
iiniple,  earnest  reference  to  scripture  for  our  establish-    i 
■lent  in  disputed  points  of  doctrine,  we  generally  receive 
lliem  in  the  first  instance  from  men — some  who  happen    , 
ts  have  inQuence  at  the  lime.     Immediately  they  become 
our  opinions  ;  there  is  a  sort  of  appropriation  ;  we  begio 
tu  value  them  as  something  of  our  own ;  we  grow  warm 
aad  eager  in  their  defence;  unconsciously  to  ourselves, 
a  party  feeling  kindles  in  our  bosoms,  and  the  doctrines 
gain  an  interest  with  us  quite  apart  from  persuasion  of 
their  truth.   When  these  opinions  happen  to  be  impugned,    j 
instead  of  going  to  scripture  to  see  if  we  are  really  right,   | 
te  get  volume  upon  volume  to  confirm  us  in  them,  all    1 
»ljo  are  supposed  to  differ  being  shunned  as  dangerous, 
or  read  with  settled  determination  to  find  them  in  tbe.  | 
Wrong.     Thus  we  grow  warmer  and  warmer,  surer  and    | 
wrer — for  a  little  time.     Our  doctrines  being  founded    ' 
nn  no  actual  certainty  derived  from  the   understanding    ' 
uf  God's  word,  they  are  ever  liable  to  terminate  where 
'lii^y  had  their  origin — in  the  inQueace  of  human  opinion. 
Some  stronger  inlluence,  or  perhaps  the  mere  effect  of 
•^^pDrleuce  and  reflection,  discloses  to  us  bow  very  little 
pnund  we  realty  had  for  what  we  so  warmly  maintained. 
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Here  again,  ir  we  irere  wise,  we  might  go  t( 
ture  to  learn  a  better  creed,  or  get  a  better 
for  the  one  we  have.  But  U  is  not  unconii 
of  this,  to  &nil  the  heady  controversialist,  b< 
»elf  was  wrong,  asserting  that  every  body  i; 
tiery  body  right — that  all  mean  alike,  and  111 
paled  are  of  no  consequence — and  he  that 
tioleut  for  an  unexamined  creed,  b  now  St 
tented  wilhont  any  creed  at  all.  And  from 
suits,  that  a  great  proportion  of  people  d 
what  they  believe — and  a  still  greater  do  nol 
they  believe  what  they  do — and  of  the  rem 
many,  when  urged  upon  the  grounds  of 
refer  you  to  this  man  and  that  man,  thiswri 
writer,  to  any  thing  but  the  word  of  God- 
Ihey  had  them  not,  however  they  may 
found  there. 

Most  earnestly,  therefore,  I  recommend  (h 
reading  of  the  epistles,  for  the  eiipress  purj 
reeling,  confirming,  or  elucidating  our  doci 
This  is  not  a  knowledge,  like  others  we  havi 
better  reserved  for  times  of  study  than  int 
our  hours  of  devotion.  It  is  of  things  to 
best,  perhaps  learned  only  on  our  knees — I 
since  they  must  be  taught  us  of  God,  they  ca 
only  in  his  presence,  with  prayer  on  the  lips 
tion  in  the  heart — in  the  feeling,  if  not  in  thi 
Bitpplication.  Whenever  you  are  agitated 
fulness  upon  any  point  of  belief,  when  some 
have  heard  distracts  your  judgment,  or  d 
thoughts,  by  no  means  put  it  aside  as  of  no  c 
or  onfit  to  be  entertained — unless  indeed  it 
frivolous  and  out  of  the  purpose  of  God's 
but  take  it  with  yon  at  your  next  devotione 
seek  out  some  chapter  that  bears  upon  the 
it  as  before  God,  and  earnestly  intreai 
you  may  find — not  the  confirmation  of  previ 
arguments  to  baffle  your  opponents — but  tru 
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against  you,  truth.  Never,  I  believe,  were  that  onr 
Qple  object,  should  we  fail,  eo  sought,  to  find  it;  and  to 
become  gradually  enlightened  in  every  thing  God  ta  hia 
revelation  has  made  known.  If  you  find  doctrines  you 
t  understand,  believe  them  first,  and  wait  for  more 
light  to  understand  them  by.  If  there  are  sentences  that 
been  differently  interpreted,  take  them  upon  their 
pliiaest  sense,  till  the  light  of  other  scriptures  reveals  to 
|on  a  better.  And  having  proved  your  earnest  desire 
to  know  the  truth,  by  the  humble,  simple,  and  teachable 
ipirit  with  which  you  have  enquired  of  it  before  Grod,  go 
not  to  disprove  it  instantly  on  leaving  your  chamber,  by 
taking  the  word  of  the  first  person  you  meet,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  word  you  have  been  reading :  nay,  nor  the 
nioioDS  of  the  world  nnited,  could  you  get  them  to  agree, 
'  ist  the  plain  sense  of  the  written  word  of  God.  But 
ly  thing  should  arise  to  make  you  doubt  the  jnstneu 
'our  conclusions,  go  back  on  the  first  opportunity  to 
presence  of  God,  and  to  your  bible,  and  correct  the 
ion  where  you  formed  it. 

ia  needless  to  say  the  Bpistles  contain  a  great  deal 
i  tiuux  doctrines.  They  are  peculiarly  valuable  in 
they  contain  directions  for  the  life  and  conversatioa 
iriatians,  as  distinct  from  other  men.  They  are  ad- 
nei  to  the  saints  and  brethren  exclusively,  as  the 
lof  each  epistle  expresses,  and  fully  make  known  to 
vhat  the  early  followers  of  Jesus  were,  as  well  as 
t  God  required  they  should  be.  This  is  most  useful. 
are  extremely  apt,  particularly  in  our  days  of  inex- 
Biice,  to  fancy  our  case  unlike  to  every  other— our 
ogB,  difficulties  and  temptations  different.  Yet  if 
.will  exsumne  the  Epistles  for  the  purpose,  we  shall 
of  almost  every  case  an  applicable  and  sufficient  ex- 
ile, with  directions  to  guide,  and  assurances  to  snp- 
QS  tinder  it.  Let  ns  omit  not  in  every  doubt  to 
I  recourse  to  these  testimonies  of  the  faithfulness  of 
,  and  the  perversity  of  man. 
Tbe  precept*  of  the  Gpistlei  are  invaliiable :  aad  for 
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this  reason.  Man,  when  tie  passes  from  i 
nature  to  a  state  of  grace,  becomes  a  new  ere: 
things  are  past  away,  all  things  are  become 
looks  about  upon  the  altered  world  a?  one  i 
not  where  he  treads.  The  rules  by  which  be 
bii  conduct  hitherto  are  insufficient  or  in 
His  previona  maxims  and  babirs  are  nnsuiti 
new  condition.  Fixed  and  immutable  as  ai 
of  God  and  the  principles  of  right,  so  thor 
man's  corruption  mistaken  and  perverted  them 
summoned  back  into  bis  Maker's  service,  he 
for  himself  an  entirely  new  code  of  laws  for 
lion  of  bis  conduct,  even  in  the  common  relai 
life.  As  a  father,  a  child,  a  servant,  a  sub 
are  new  demands  upon  his  conscience,  and  n 
sibilities  to  meet.  I  do  not  say  difl'ereat  fro 
natural  man's  duties  are — but  decidedly  diff 
what  bis  conduct  is  or  can  be.  This  new  cod 
in  the  ten  commandments,  and  explained  in  th 
sermon  on  the  mount,  is  ampbUed  and  m 
gested  in  the  Epistles;  and  they  cannot  be  t( 
ferred  to  as  a  digest  of  the  moral  law  of  God,  ii 
ritual  application. 

In  these  brief  remarks  upon  the  devotional 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  feel  that  we  have  tre 
exhaustible  subject  very  slightly — if  not  usi 
are  satisfied.  'The  testimonies,  which  after  t 
sections  we  received,  of  benefit  derived  fro 
marks,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  would  hai 
us  to  extend  our  plan  into  more  particular  nol 
separate  book,  and  their  individual  applicalioi 
votional  student,  had  not  the  intention  of  niakii 
In  our  work  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume,  ob 
tber  to  abridge  than  to  extend  our  original  d 
however,  to  any  individual  mind  the  valueofthe 
has  been  enhanced,  if  a  single  person  has  bei 
to  read  with  more  profit  to  themselves  and  £ 
tude  to  God,  by  the  remarks  we  have  made, 
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already  blessed  beyond  their  merits.  Should  an 
ortmutjoccnrfor  reDewmg  them,  or  presenting  ihen 
diSerent  and  extended  form,  we  shall  only  need  soclt 
stimony  of  their  value,  to  indace  ua  to  the  task. 


YMNS  AND  POEXrCAL  RECREATIONS. 


LOVE. 
SwEL.MTand  loveliest  of  those  living  raji 
Which  from  ihe  founlain  of  Ihe  Godhead  flow; 
On  Ihee  may  Cherubim  undazzled  gaze. 
With  thee  the  Seraphim  adoring  glow. 

Thou  art  the  clement  of  heaven  above. 
Yet  nol  to  heaven's  inhabiUnls  confined; 
The  sacred  joys  that  spring  from  boly  lovB 
Can  bring  their  heaven  to  the  lowliest  mind. 

With  softened  lustre,  thine  extended  beams 
Have  reached  the  depths  of  humati  wretchodoeu; 
In  mercy's  gentle,  never  ceasing  stream*, 
Mighty  to  save — omnipotent  to  bless. 

Maternal  tenderness  less  kind  appears 
Than  his  compassionate  and  gracious  voice, 
Who  nept  that  he  might  dry  the  mouTDer'i  (ears. 
And  rootimed  that  he  might  lead  them  to  rejoice. 

Praise  him,  archangels— ye  who  see  his  face, 

Children  of  Zion — let  your  songs  arise ; 
Sing  the  great  mystery  of  redeeming  grace. 
The  joy  of  earth,  the  vender  of  the  skies. 

Yet  not  by  those  who  in  his  preseuce  rest, 

Not  by  archangels  can  his  love  be  told; 

Nor  can  the  saints  who  comprehend  il  best 

Its  heights  and  lengths  and  depths  and  bieadthi  unfold. 

None  but  Ihe  God  of  vrisdom  atid  of  might 
Can  tell  hia  nature  or  declare  his  name; 
For  Gop  IS  LOVC— eternal— infinite— 
Almighty  IiOve — unchangeably  the  sane. 
I  i  3 
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Jhsui  Emkiikuel —  in  thee  alone 
Can  falleD  inita  that  name  and  natural 
The  buming  brightness  of  Jehovah's  ll 
Ii  dreted  rooad  with  thine  uuipiciou*  I 


The  rich  effulgence  of  that  love  thou  ag 
And  from  thy  crou  its  healing  glories  id 
O  he  theii  radiance  shed  in  many  a  hat 
O  bind  Ihc  love  of  many  a  heart  to  thii 

Then  let  thy  worshippers  reflect  thy  nj 
And  by  their  spiiit  prove  Uieir  Cod  is  ] 
Till)  ihall  iu  belter  language  speak  ihj 
Than  songs  like  those  which  angels  sin] 


HYMN. 

O  God,  nty  Saviour,  help  me  to  drawj 
To  thee  with  reverence  and  godly  fear 

Yet  must  I  also  love  thee— as  a  child, 
Od  whom  the  Parent  has  so  often  smfli 
It  cannot  realise  that  on  thy  brow 

A  frovra  should  rest — 
U  lord  J  it  knows  rot  how 

Aught  beside  tenderness  can  move  t 

Blesa  me  with  grace,  thou  majesty  divi 
These  sacred  feelings  ever  to  combine 
May  I  look  up  to  thee  with  awe  profbt 
And  bear  in  mind  that  place  is  holy  gi 
Where  God,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  is  plea 

And  shine  on  me : 
Yet,  Lord,  when  near  Ihy  feet, 

Let  my  nbole  soul  still  cleave  in  tot 

Thou  art  my  God— thou  also  art  my  M 
And  in  thy  kindness  thou  art  pleased  i 
And  visit  me  on  earth — bidding  me  rii 
Pierce  through  the  clouds  that  veil  thl 
And  view  niy  sure,  hut  now  far  disUn 

My  future  test— 
Where  Uiou  shalt  bid  me  come,  ^ 

And  kftTe  Ihy  feet  to  shelter  in  tbjL 
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Lord  1  what  am  I,  thus  giyen  to  rejoice 
In  the  ^M  sound  of  God, 'my  Saviour's  voice  ? 
O  what  am  I,  that  I  should  see  thy  face, 
And  taste  the  richest  hlessings  of  thy  grace  ? 
Less  than,  the  least  of  thine— before  thy  throne 

I  humbly  fall. 
And  make  thy  cross  alone 

My  glory  and  my  boast— Thou,  Lord,  art  all  in  all, 

IOTA. 


*'^^^W,  ke^  through  thine  own  name  tho$e  Vfhatn  thou  hast  given 

fwc—John  xvii.  11. 

Fab,  fisur  away,  unhallow'd  care ! 

Came  not  my  Redeemer  down 

To  purchase  safety  for  his  own. 
And  take  the  ill,  the  sin,  and  fear, 

Far,  far  away  ? 

And  when  he  went  again  to  Heaven^ 
He  left  his  cherish'd  people  here, 
Beneath  no  earthly'guardian  s  care, 

But  in  the  Father's  keeping,  who  had  given 

Them  to  him  first. 

And  yet  I  am  afraid — afraid — 

Immortal  Spirits  I  that  on  high 

Never  through  all  eternity. 
Other  security  have  had 

Than  in  his  love. 

How  will  ye  mock  me  when  ye  hear. 
That,  bought  with  my  Redeemer's  blood, 
And  left  in  keeping  of  my  God, 

I  cannot  put  my  bosom's  care 

Far,  far  away. 

As  if  there  were  on  this  poor  earth, 
Ab  ill. too  much  to  be  controul'd 
By  powers  that  all  your  bliss  uphold, 

Which  from  his  arms  might  steal  me  forth. 

To  do  me  barm. 
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Wiib  nought  in  heaTen  to  reft  upon 
But  that  which  be  has  l«fi  me  here, 
O  did  ye  Ihui  miatniit  him  Iheic, 

The  peace  of  Heaven  itaelf  were  pmt. 
Far,  far  vwm^ 

Itroemt  the  world,  neither  the  lUngi  "f^S 
What  would  we  have  of  ihee,  poor  woil^ 

That  ne  should  stand 
For  ever  wailing  on  thy  smile* 

With  cap  in  bnnd  I 
Th;  pride,  thy  wealth,  and  thy  degrees  t 

Ahl  ne'er  to  me 
The  partDls  of  another  wish, 

Let  these  things  be. 
They  were  not  his,  whose  path  on  earth 

I  love  U>  tread  ; 
He  would  have  none  of  thuoi,  by  whom 

I  would  be  led. 
And  now  my  bosom  has  no  wish,. 

But  to  be  his ; 
To  be  like  Jesus,  and  to  be 

Where  Jesus  i». 
Should  I  have  years  of  happiness 

Where  he  had  woe  T 
Would  I  be  loved,  would  I  be  praised) 

He  was  not  so. 
Be  rank'd  among  the  blest  of  earth, 

Upon  whose  lot 
Prosperity  and  pleasure  shine? 

This  He  was  not. 
No — let  ambition's  anxious  thooght 

Be  from  me  far — 
And  the  rich  Ire^ures  of  the  world 

It  will  be  time  enough,  melhinka, 

To  Gnd  in  this 
My  pride,  and  my  rejoidng,  then 

When  it  ia  his. 
To  bind  earth's  honours  on  my  brow, 

O  how  unmeet ! 
When  be  who  bought  its  diadem 

W«an  it  ftot  yet. 
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Binlsto  Parents  on  the  Cultivation  of  Children  in  tke^ 
Spirit  of  Pestalozzi's  method — 5th  Edit.     London, 

fB17.  Harvey  and  Darton,  Grace  church -street. 
lift  on  Early  Education — addressed  to  J.  P. 
htaves,  esq.,  by  Pestalozsi — translated  from  the 
Urman — with  a  Life  of  Peslalozxt.  Gs.  London, 
herwDod  aud  Co.  1^^. 
Fere  we  to  see  a  beautiful  edifice,  fitted  and  pro- 
portioned in  all  its  parts  with  architectural  skill,  placed 
on  a  foundation  on  which  it  oould  not  stand,  more  pain, 
I  suppose,  tbau  pleasure  would  arise  from  the  contem- 
plation.  Yet,  if  we  wanted  a  model,  if  we  wanted  a  study 
of  architectural  beauty,  or  a  plan  to  build  by,  nothing 
»ouId  prevent  that  we  should  find  it  there.  We  should 
naturally  say — ^This  building  will  not  stand  because  the 
^Qondation  is  bad — but  it  is  fine  in  itself,  and  we  can  imi- 
^le  it  upon  firmer  ground.  Exactly  such  is  our  feeling 
m  a  review  of  Pestalozzi's  works,  of  bis  benevolent 
tough  perhaps  visionary  schemes,  and  of  bis  whole  sys- 
em  of  education.  We  feel  at  once  compelled  to  recom- 
Qend  and  to  condemn  them.  The  two  works  abovo 
lamed  so  exactly  divide  the  good  and  the  evil,  the 
Qoile  of  tuition  from  the  principles  of  education,  we  can- 
lot  better  explain  ourselves  than  by  speaking  of  them 
Separately. 

The  work  entitled  Hints  to  Parents,  is  surely  one  of 
*bLch  every  mother  should  possess  herself.  This  is  not 
tW  work  of  Pestalozzi,  but  of  one,  we  hope,  who  while 
OB  adopts  his  method  of  tuition,  avoids  the  poison  of  his 
priociples.  If  we  fancy  we  detected  some  proud  talking 
^oot  "innocence  and  purity  and  interior  satisfaction," 
'iBay  be  because  we  were  suspiciously  looking  for  it. 

Ike  glanced  over  the  religious  conversations  and  did 
tiee  the  name  of  Saviour  there,  it  might  be  because 
i I 
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Vfl  turned  the  leaves  too  qaickly.  We  visb 
mend  this  work,  and  therefore  will  believ« 
Most  commendable  indeed  it  is  to  all  who  are 
themselves  with  the  education  of  their  childre 
less  perhaps  to  those  who  are  neglecting  it 
migbt  learn  herein  the  futility  of  their  escns( 
doniog  the  charge.  The  responsibility  of 
mothers  in  particular,  for  the  educaUon,  at  lei 
years,  of  their  own  children,  is  so  favoatilt 
with  as,  we  cannot  fail  to  find  excuse  for  all  ] 
enthusiasm  on  the  subject,  and  to  wish  that  i 
tian  mother  would  beliuve  him  as  to  her  capal 
taak.  The  snccess  of  this  method  of  oral  tui 
veying  knowledge  to  the  mind  of  infancy,  is, 
evident  to  be  denied ;  though  there  may  be  mn 
how  long  it  should  be  continued.  From 
should  say  certainly  not  beyond  the  years 
but  those  who  have  tried  the  system  practical 
ter  judges.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  this 
instruction  enfeebles  and  suspends  the  men 
Those  who  think  so,  can  scarcely  have  ex: 
system.  It  seems  to  m  to  exercise  them  all, 
to  promote  the  eqaal  and  early  developemei 
It  is  on  this  ground  that  we  so  much  ^>proT' 
we  thought  it  merely  imparted  a  greater 
knowledge  to  a  child,  without  strengthening 
ing  its  mental  faculties,  we  should  consider 
value.  We  never  could  think  it  of  conseqaet 
a  child  tnoivs  qpything  or  nothing  at  four  yea 
ve  consider  it  of  the  greatest  consequence, ' 
the  developement  of  its  moral  faculties  it  is  h 
be  a  thinking,  feeling  being,  or  whether,  havi 
only  cared  for,  it  remains  to  that  age  a  selBi 
ons  animal.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  cri 
the  subjects  of  this  volume,  for  to  that  form  i 
to  us,  though  originally  published  in  mmiber 
shall  be  doing  more  good  by  advisii^  every 
make  herself  acquainted  with  it  assoonaa  she  be 
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ihe  second  work,  Pestalozzi's  Letters,  on  Early 
lioD,  we  have  little  to  say.  A  book  written  for 
kabitants  of  Mars,  if  there  are  any,  would  almost 
A  come  noder  our  task  of  criticism.  If  there  be 
He  between  the  Alps,  in  the  bosom  of  whose  off- 
'  there  is  an  innate  principle  of  faith  and  love,  that 
only  to  be  cnltivated  and  cherished  by  the  sacred 
iofinnocence,  to  produce  pure  morality  and  exalted 
bn,  this  book  belongs  to  them.  It  need  not  have 
nt  into  English,  or  any  language  into  which  the 
If  God  has  been  translated ;  for  it  belies  it  utterly. 
iVe  no  such  children  to  educate,  and  therefore  the 
I  useless  to  us.  I  conld  not  help  comparing  the 
bg  passage,  one  among  many  such,  of  Peslalozzi — 
Wd,  in  the  first  place,  direct  your  attention  to  the 
^e  and  the  early  manifestation  of  a  spiritual  priu- 
even  in  an  infant  mind.  I  would  put  in  the 
tot  light,  that  there  is  in  the  child  an  active  power 
land  love ;  the  two  principles  by  which,  nnder  the 
{^idance,  our  nature  is  made  to  participate  in  the 
t  blessings  thatareinstoreforus.  And  this  power 
iBS  other  faculties  are,  in  a  dormant  state  in  the 
mind.  While  all  other  faculties,  whether 
lor  physical,  present  the  image  of  utter  helplesg- 
tf  a  weakness  which  in  its  lirst  attempts  at  exertion 
Ms  to  pain  and  disappointment,  that  same  power 
kand  love  displays  an  energy,  an  intensity,  which 
tr  surpEissed  by  its  most  successful  efforts  when  in 
Bwth"— we  could  not  help  comparing  with  curi- 
as dream  of  Socioianism,  with  some  sentences  from 
Itian  anthor  we  happened  to  take  up  on  the  same 
-"  No  sooner  do  children  begin  to  act  at  all,  hut  we 
W  bow  universally  sin  has  pervaded  all  the  sources 
Bigence.  There  is  a  greater  pleasure  in  reflecting 
himagesof  crime,  than  on  the  character  of  piety: 
^ienoe  is  enfeebled  and  oppressed ;  its  voice  is 
IKnd  its  actions  perverted :  the  imagination  delights 
ti  over  scenes  of  iniqnity,  and  is  difficultly'  carried 
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forward  lo  anticipatlous  of  future  happiness, 
pruise:  the  will  is  enslaved  by  selfishness;  tb 
of  all  thut  is  wrong  is  most  easy — of  all  that 
most  onerous — thejudgmcnt  is  prone  to  pcrpi 
the  evil  passions  g;row  and  floarish,  while  tht 
educated  with  difficulty,"  Newnkam  on  the 
of  Education. 

The  christian  mother  will  compare  ihes' 
principles  with  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and 
heart,  and  will  have  no  difBcnlty  in  decidin 
author  to  study  the  principleg  of  education 
inclined  to  attribute  something  to  what  ap| 
an  error  in  the  translation,  Judging  from  the  < 
word  translated  spiritual,  should  have  been  ini 
I'he  word  in  the  original  was  probably  synon 
fjiiriluel  in  French;  but  this  bears  a  meaning  1 
.  synonimoits  with  our  English  word  spirit 
nearly  so  to  onr  word  intellectual,  or  rather 
both.  And  as  we  observe  that  in  Pestalozzi 
fiion  spiritual  nature  is  generally  used  in  0| 
animal  nature,  we  conclude  it  intended  to  e 
intellectual  nature  by  which  man  is  distingi 
ihe  brute.  This  observation,  however,  if  juf 
but  one  shade  of  error  where  all  is  darkness; 
us  still  tb  regret  that,  the  benevolent,  entho 
talented  advocate  for  infant  education,  in  i' 
kindest  characters,  knew  not  the  nature  of  : 
devoted  himself  to  cultivate,  the  seed  w bene 
fruit  of  godliness  could  spring,  nor  the  ultimal 
religious  education.  If  any  one  inesperieni 
language  of  nature's  pride,  should  be  surpris 
us  speak  thus  of  a  work,  which,  because  it  m; 
mention  of  God,  ihey  have  taken  to  be  of 
tendency,  we  can  only  answer,  that  we  ackno 
religion  but  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  kno' 
but  him  whom  the  Saviour  has  revealed. 
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ROM   TUB  ABOLITION   OF  THE   DEGEMVIRATE,  B.C.  443,  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  CAMILLUS,  B.C.  360. 

Commonwealth  of  Rome  was  now  restored  to 
aer  condition,  under  consuls  and  tribunes  of  the 
;  and  the  same  spirit  of  contention  between  the 
ins  and  the  commonalty  was  revived ;  interrupted, 
times  suspended,  as  before,  by  inroads  of  the 
states,  the  j£qui,  Yolsci,  and  Sabines;  perpetu- 
bjected,  but  returning  anew  to  the  contest  on 
opportunity..  The  chief  object  for  which  the 
at  this  time  contended,  was  to  have  Plebeians 
»d  to  the  consulship,  and  allowed  to  intermarry 
itricians.  At  one  time  they  so  far  prevailed  as  to 
d  the  consulship,  and  elect  military  tribunes  in 
ead :  this  revolution  lasted  only  a  few  months,  bat 
ry  frequently  afterwards  resumed.  In  B.C.438» 
usorship  was  first  established.  The  proposal  for 
V  office  originated  with  the  consuls ;  who,  observing 
uch  confusion  was  growing  in  the  state  from  no 
baviog  been  taken  for  seventeen  years,  and  un- 
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witling  to  burthen  themselveg  with  this  additiD 
proposed  to  elect  (wo  magistrates,  with  the  lil 
sors,  who  should  every  five  years  number  the  pi 
take  au  account  of  their  elTects.  It  was  nol 
either  by  the  senate  or  people,  to  what  a  heigh 
this  olBce  might  grow,  and  no  opposition  was 
it.  Papirius  and  Sempronius,  who  had  beei 
were  chosen  the  first  censors:  but  no  soone 
censorship  established  as  a  distinct  magistracy 
censors  began  to  talie  upon  themselves  the  r' 
of  manners,  under  which  pretext  senators  and 
well  as  the  meanest  of  the  people,  became  an 
their  tribunal. 

Incases  of  popular  tumult  or  foreign  invasi 
tator  was  again  frequently  chosen,  and  genera 
effectual  to  the  immediate  object  of  his  tol 
The  nest  device  of  the  plebeians  was  to  ]: 
abolishing  the  use  of  white  garments.  It  was 
for  those  who  aspired  to  any  office,  to  show  I 
to  the  people  on  market-days,  in  habits  of  ext 
whiteness,  paying  court  to  the  meanest  citizen 
hands  with  them,  &c.  From  this  thev  were  te 
didats,  or  Candidates,  from  the  Latin,  candia 
As  this  practice  had  only  been  u.sed  by  the  nc 
plebeians  hoped,  by  abolishing  it,  to  put  an  t 
arts  by  which  the  patricians  usually  got  the  vo 
poorer  classes,  in  preference  to  the  richer  plel 
those  offices  to  which  both  were  eligible,  Tl 
prohibiting  the  use  of  white  garments  was  coi 
passed,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Ihe  patric! 

Among  the  contenders  for  liberty  against  thi 
ing  power  of  Rome,  we  find  at  this  time  the 
and  Fidenates,  also  Italian  states ;  for  Rome  I 
conquests  and  no  enemies  beyond.  Still  her 
growing  as  the  years  advanced.  Often  er 
ofiten  suffering,  accession  of  strength  and  pow 
ultimate  result  of  every  contest.  After  thi 
■oma  yean,  tbe  itory  of  (he  Agrarian  law  wai 
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inl  van  for  a  time  appeased  by  the  distribution  among; 
IIk  joldien  of  the  spoils  of  war;  and  a  law  was  now  first  in- 
ndoced,  of  maintaiaing  the  Komao  iafaDtry  at  the  pub- 
ick  e^cpense.  Hitherto,  all  soldiers  served  at  tbeir  own 
oit,  which  to  the  poorer  citizens  was  often  the  cause  of  ' 
m  to  their  families.  It  was  now  decreed  that  the  id- 
antry  should  receive  pay,  the  money  to  be  raised  by 
lublick  taxes.  This  for  a  lime  produced  entire  recoD- 
illation  between  the  rich  and  poor.  In  a  very  short 
ne  after,  pay  was  also  decreed  to  the  cavalry. 
In  the  year  B.C.,  391,  the  city  of  Veil,  after  being 
n  years  unsuccessfully  besieged,  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
jns,  under  Camillus.  This  was  effected  by  means  of  ' 
inesaud  aapplngs.  Tbe  Roman  pioneers,  divided  into 
HI  companies,  relieving  one  another,  the  work  advanced 
•itbout  interruption,  and  a  passage  under  ground  was 
speoed  to  the  castle.  From  this  the  soldiers  sall.Lu  out, 
UttieEame  moment  that  a  signal  was  given  to  the  remain- 
tf  the  army  to  assault  the  walls.  In  different  parties 
vithin  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  ramparts,  beat 
tfae  gates,  and  quickly  admitted  the  army  into  the 
trhere  all  who  resisted  were  pal  to  the  sword.  The 
ise  booty  was  in  this  occasion  divided  among  the 
rs:  a  practice  that  seems  now  to  have  prevailed 
be  original  law  of  carrying  it  into  the  publick  trea- 

!  fame  of  Camillus  was  farther  augmented  by  the 
ition  of  the  Fali^ci,  another  Italian  state.  The 
»  thus  related.  Camillus  besieged  their  capital 
'alerii,  and  surrounded  it  with  lines,  but  so  distant 
leave  space  for  the  citizens  to  walk  without  tbe 
A  man  to  whom  the  youth  of  Falerii  were  com- 
1  for  education,  walking  with  his  pupils  without  the 
,  fanned  the  treacherous  project  of  giving  them 
he  bands  of  the  enemy,  and  for  that  purpose  led 
to  the  camp.  Entered  into  the  presence  of  Ca- 
ll he  said  to  him  that  these  were  the  children  of  the 
lobility  of  the  Falisci,  and  having  possession  of  them, 
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tfae  Etonian  inigibt  make  vhat  terms  be  pfeas 
illua,  struck  wilb  terror  at  ibis  act  of  ireache 
hit  lictiirs  to  Mlrip  Ihe  nrelcli,  and  Turnish  tlie 
rods  (o  drive  hiiu  back  inio  fbe  citv.  In  g( 
of  this  act  of  justice,  the  Falisci  sent  a  de 
CamilluG  to  Ireut  fur  a  surrender  of  ibe  city, 
tbcj  Etsted  in  their  address,  that  they  could  ii 
bappiiv  than  under  the  dominion  of  a  people 
generous.  An  alliance  was  consequently  ei 
Camitlus  demanding;  only  the  expenses  of  ihe 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  bis  (roopB,  who  bad 
the  rich  plunder  of  Ibe  city. 

The  unpopularity  of  ibis  renowned  generi 
with  bis  successes.  On  occasion  of  the  tak 
he  had  olfended  the  prejudices  uf  Ihe  peopU 
ing  at  his  triumph  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fou 
horses,  his  face  painted  with  vermillion.  W 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  kin^s,  had  been  ii 
to  Jupiter  and  the  sun;  and  the  statues  of  th 
commonly  painted  with  vermillion.  This  tli 
construed  inIo  afiecliog  divine  honours,  and 
derabie  ofi'ence;  augmented  now  by  the  dis 
of  the  troops  in  Ihe  pillage  of  Falerii.  I 
diHicult  to  find  accusers  to  an  unpopular  \ei 
illus  was  charged  with  applying  certain  spoil 
ase ;  and  rather  than  endure  the  insult  thus 
went  into  voluntary  banishment:  leaving  the  c 
of  its  greatest  and  only  efficient  protector. 

Hitlierto,  as  we  have  stated,  the  contests 
commonwealth  had  been  conlined  to  the  1 
in  near  vicinity  to  the  territories  of  Rome; 
cities  and  kingdoms  which  she  badsuccessiv 
but  had  been  forced  to  wage  perpetual  i 
in  subjection.  A  new  and  foreign  enemy  n 
upon  the  field:  a  nation  of  whom,  not  h 
spoken  of  them  in  our  view  of  history, 
some  accouni,  as  they  will  not  claim  a  ^ 
ewn,  till  after  the  dats  of  the  Christian  « 
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Kike  most  other  people,  the  Gauls  make  their  firat  | 
pearance  in  history  as  a  nation  already  populous  and  j 
Hrerrul,  without  any  authentic  relation  how  they  becanio  I 
I  The  nations  of  tlie  world  had  now  increased  in  every  | 
Jction,  and  the  wholu  of  Europe  probably  was  peo- 
tS,  though  its  civil  history  is  confined  to  the  territorie*  1 
iRreece  and  Rome:  the  term  barbarian  comprising  dll  I 
From  the  slight  accouuts  we  have,  it  appears  | 

■  Gaul  was  anciently  divided  into  three  parts;  Gallia  . 
I^ia,  reaching  from  the  Brititih  Channel  to  the  Seine ; 
Dia  Cettica,  comprising  the  country  between  the 
me  and  the  Garonne  to  the  Alps;  and  Gallia  A^qtii- 
na,  between  the  Garonne,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
Btern  Ocean.     Before  (his  period  the  Celtie,  or  in- 

lanls  of  Gallia  Cellica,  had  several  times  crossed  the 
I,  and  entered  Italy.  The  object  of  these  rude  in- 
ions  was  to  find  new  settlements  for  their superfluona 

pilation:  the  invading  party   took  possession  of  the 

I'ground  they  could  seize,  and  (here  remained.     In 

pmanner  the  Gauls,  or  Celtee,  had  first  settled  them- 
isio  Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  afterwards  in  Piedmont 

fLombardy,  and  later  still  in  the  territories  now  be- 
■  to  Venice,  in  Bologna  and  Ravenna.  Many 
es  after  this,   during  the  years  that  Rome   was 

kpied  with  the  siege  of  Veii,  the  Gauls  were  again 
ll  of  as  conquering  Umbria  and  Picenum,  and  be- 

Rng  Clusiiim,  a  city  of  Hetruria,  the  near  neigh- 
I  and  allies  of  the  Romans.     It  does  not  appear, 

■ever,  that  the  Romans  had  any  apprehensions  of 
e  strange  conquerors,  until  called  upon  by  (he  He- 

Kans   to  interfere  in  their  defence.     One   Brennns 

■  (hen  their  leader,  to  whose  camp,  under  the  walls 
Blunum,  tlie  Romans  sent  three  ambassadors  to  de- 
Bd  what  pretensions  so  remote  a  country  as  Gaul 
lid  have  to  the  territories  of  Hetruria.  Brennus 
Hied,  that  all  bad  a  right  lo  what  they  could  conquer; 
lonly  right  of  possession  known  to  barbarou.t  nations. 
It  appears;  and  added,  that  tlio  Hetrurians,  having 
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more  lands  than  tboy  could  cultivate,  were  vi 
Boiiable  in  Dot  giving  up  to  him  what  they  diJ 
reuiinding  ulso  the  Romuns  of  their  own  iavtm 
rounding  states.  Tbe  ambassadors  asked  pel 
euter  the  besieged  city,  which  being  allowed  i 
headed  a  sally  against  the  besiegers,  and  on 
slew  a  Gaul.  Hereon  Breonus,  in  resentni 
up  the  siege  of  Ciusium,  and  marched  tows 
The  inhabitants  of  towns  uiid  villages  fled 
proach;  but  he  paused  uowliere,  alleging  ti 
object  was  revenge  on  the  Romans.  The  com 
was  that  year  governed  by  sijl  military  tribuu 
of  consuls.  These  hastily  led  out  au  army 
meo;  tbe  enemy  had  70,000.  The  Roman 
victors  every  where,  lied  from  this  new  enr 
without  (ighting;  numbers  were  drowned  in 
to  swim  tbe  Tiber,  others  were  slain  hy  tbt 
and  some  re-entered  Rome,  to  spread  alar 
fusion  within  the  city,  never  before  ente 
enemy.  J- 

The  day  after  tbe  battle,  Brennus  appr 
vails,  and  his  scouts  brought  him  intelligen 
gates  were  open,  and  not  a  Roman  was  to  hi 
the  ramparts.  The  barbarian  could  not  en 
tbey  would  thus  abandon  the  city  to  be  pilla 
resistance,  and  fearing  an  umbuscade,  hesita 
This  gave  the  Romans  timi.'  to  remove  into 
all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  with  as  mu( 
as  conld  be  collected ;  and  that  it  might  last 
none  were  admitted  into  the  place  but  thos 
assist  in  defending  it,  Tbe  old  men,  wome 
ren,  thus  abandoned,  fled  to  the  neighhoi 
The  vestal  virgins,  having;  hidden  every  I 
prialed  to  the  gods,  which  ihey  could  nn 
removed  with  (lie  sacred  fire  to  Ciere,  a 
truria,  where  they  continued  lo  perform  the 
of  religion.  About  fourscore  of  the  olde: 
illustrious  citizens,  among  whom  ^ome  wer 
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umeiiad  been  cousuls,  aod  some  distinguished  general^,   . 
devoled  themselves  to  death  by  u  vow,  whicii   ttre  high 
poriliflf,  Fabius,  pronounced  in  iheir  names.     It  was  the 
belief  ill  Rome,  that  bj  this  voluntary  devoting  of  tbemr  . 
selves  to  the  infernal  gods,  reverses  were  brought  upoQ  j 

inemy-     To  give  more  solemnity  to  the  sacrifice*, 
the  venerable  victims  dressed  themselves  in  Iheir  pon-  ] 
i:ul,  consular  and    triumphul    robes,    repaired  to    the  J 
)j^m,   and    placing    themselves   in    the    curule    chairs^  T 
fed  the  conqueror's  approach. 

neniius,  after  three  days  of  utinecessary  precaution)  j 

lied  the  city.     He  found  the  gates  open,  the  wallp  ] 

^ut  defence,   and   the  houses  without  irihahitanls.  J 

B  appeared  a  desert;  the  barbariait  still  fell  uneasf  J 

e  suspicious  solitude,  and  not  without  much  besilt^  I 

L  dispersed  his  people  to  pillage  the  city.    Advancing  -1 

kIT  to  the  forum  with  his  troops,  he  was  struck  witjb  1 

iceiie  that  presented  itself.     Ttie  old  men,  silent  and  ' 

tldess  as  statues,  with  their  magnificeni  habits  and 

t  countenances,  seemed   like   the   deities   of  the 

!,  and  for  a  moment  arrested  with  awe  the  barbariaa 

tery.     One  al  length,   bolder  than  ihe  rest,  ventured 

^ch  the  beard  of  a  senator,    who  indignantly  struck 

btruder  with  his  ivory  staff.     The  soldier  killed  him, 

Ethe  rest  were  immediately  slaugiitered.     Nothing 

Koow  spared.     All  who  were  concealed  in  ihe  city 

I  dragged  furth  and  slain,  fire  was  set  to  the  bouses, 

femples  and  publick  edifices  were   demolished,  and 

Malls  razed  to  the  ground :  3G3  year»  from  its  first 

nation,  nothing  was  seen  on  Ihe  ground  where  Rome 

ntond,  but  bills  covered  with  ruins,  and  the  Capitol, 

bunded  by  a  barbarian  camp.     B.C.  3H5. 

B  bunifhed  Camillus,  meantime,  was  earnestly  occu- 

I  for  (be  benetil  of  bis  people,  assembling  sucb  troops 

bJ  scattered  themselves  over  the  country,  and  pre- 

aigta  lead  them  to  the  relief  of  the  Capitol.     This,  as 

still    under  sentence  of  baiiisihmeiil,  he  would  not 

Weter  attempt,  till  legally  recalled.    To  send  a  message 
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lothe  Capitol  was  diflicnlt,  surrounded  as  it 
be«egirrg  nrmy.  One  Pontius  Comiulus,  i 
citizen,  undertook  the  perilous  task.  In  a 
and  provided  willi  cork  to  sustain  bira  the  bel 
water,  lie  threw  himself  into  (he  Tiber  abovi 
the  night,  and  sufTered  himself  to  float  down 
Arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  he  laodei 
go  steep,  that  the  Gauts  had  not  thought  it  r 
guard  it.  This  he  climbed  veitb  difliculty,  au< 
his  commission.  The  imprisoned  senate  gladi 
the  act  of  banishment,  and  unanimously  nami 
dictator;  the  messenger  returned  by  the  wi 
and  the  general  soon  found  himself  at  the  hea 
men,  Romans  and  allies,  with  whom  he  pi 
raise  the  blockade  of  the  citadel.  Meantim 
perceived  the  footsteps  of  the  man  who  bs 
the  steep,  and  conceived  the  project  of  enter 
del  by  the  same  means.  Accordingly,  such 
diers  of  Brennus  as  were  thought  most  cap 
effort,  were  ordered  to  climb  the  sleep,  two 
they  might  support  each  other.  They  arriv 
and  unheard,  beneath  the  walls,  and  were 
neither  the  centinels  nor  the  watch  dogs 
alarm,  when  Iheir  footsteps  were  perceived 
sacred  geese,  kept  there  in  honour  of  Juno, 
from  respect  to  religion,  notwithstanding 
The  cackling  of  these  unwonted  guardians 
Romans  of  danger.  Manlius,  who  had  been 
awoke,  sounded  an  alarm,  and  hastened  to 
The  first  two  of  the  Gauls  were  already  oi 
one  attempted  with  his  battle-ase  to  strike  1 
but  Manlius  cut  off  his  right  arm  at  a  blow, 
buckler  pushed  bis  companion  down  the 
who  followed  them  shared  the  same  fate,  i 
affording  no  retreat.  The  first  occupation 
day  was,  as  usual,  to  distribute  reward  and 
To  Manlius,  every  soldier  gave  a  portion  of 
received  so  sparingly  from  the  common  s 
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peasure  of  wine,  at  such  a  time  the  richest  present. 

iplain  of  the  guard  was  thrown  from  the  rocli  for 

ODce.  Geese  were  fver  after  held  in  honour  at 
and  a  Buck  oflbem  kept  at  the  pablick  expense  :  a 
imageof  agouse  was  erected  in  memory  of  them, 
BrjF  year  a  goose  carried  in  triumph  on  a  soft  and 

id  litter:  but  dogs  were  consigned  to  perpetual 
EDce,  and  one  was  yearly  impaled  npon  a  branch 
r. 

blockade  had  now  lasted  seven  months,  and  the 
:rs,  as  well  as  the  besieged,  began  to  suffer  from 
;  for  Camillus  with  bis  army  had  surrounded  the 
and  cutoff  their  communication  with  the  country, 
:ne,  too,  raged  in  their  camp,  and  Brennns  found 

fin  scarcely  a  better  condilion4ban  his  imprisoDed 
Of   these  the  misery   had  become  extreme, 

Jey  were  ignorant  that  Camillus  was  taking  mea- 
o  relieve  ihem.  Proposals  of  accommodation 
iODseqnenily   made.      Brenniis  and    the  consul 

icius  met,  and  signed  an  agreement,  by  which  the 
IS  were  to  pay  the  Gauls  a  thousand  pounds 
of  gold,  about  £45,0tH),  to  withdraw  from  their 

tries.  At  an  appointed  time,  there  being  at  that 
no  coined  money,  Sulspicius  brought  the  gold, 
Irennus  the  weights  and  scales.  Some  dispute 
tu  adjusting  the  balance,  the  Gaul  threw  his  belt 

iword  into  the  scale,  exclaiming,  "  Woe  to  the 
ired,"  and  a  quarrel  seemed  about  to  ensue,  when 

ilus  appeared  at  the  gates.  He  was  instantly  ad- 
1,  and  finding  the  nature  of  the  treaty,  ordered  the 
p  be  carried  back  to  the  Capitol,  and  the  Gauls  to 
wilb  their  scales,  adding,  that  Kome  must  he  re- 

led  wilh  iron,  not  with  gold.  A  skirmish  ensued 
the  ruins;  the  Gauls  retreated  to  their  camp, 
n  the  night  abandoned  it.  Camillus  pursued  and 
Itshed  ihem  with  great  slaughter.  It  is  said  that 
aingle  Gaul  escaped  to  carry  home  the  tidings. 

barbarian  camp   was  pillaged,  and,   retiring  with 
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abundant  apoila,  Camillas  vas  welcomed  witi 
latioii  of  Romulus,  father  of  bU  country,  i 
founder  of  Rome. 

He  returned,  bowe^er,  to  a  city  without  wall 
out  habitations.     The  desolation  of  aucb  a  s 
strength  diminished  by  mUfortune,  and  witho 
for  building,  the  people  much  desired  to  i 
place,  and  make  Yeii  the  future  capital  of  t 
This  Camillas  and  the   senate  opposed,  and 
difficulty  prevailed.     Camillua  laid  down    I 
ship,  and  new  magistrates  were  chosen.    Th 
was  to  collect  all  the  ancient  monuments  oft 
religious  laws  that  could  be  found  among  (bt 
law  of  the  twelve  tubles,  and  some  of  the 
kings,  had  been  written  on  brass,  and  fixe 
forum;  and    the  treaties  made  with  several 
been  engraven  on  pillars  erected  in  the  tem' 
pains  were  taken    to  gather  up  these  preci 
and  what  could  not  be  found,  was  suppli 
mory.     The  pontifices  took  care  to  re-esta 
ligious  ceremouies,  and  made  a  list  of  lucky 
days.     All  atteniion  was  then  given  to  the  i 
the  city.     It  is  related  that  workmen,  dij 
the  ruins,  found  the  augural  staff  of  Romuli 
by  the  flames :  tbis  was  esteemed  a  prodigy 
that  the  city  would  endure  for  ever.    The 
the   direction  of  the  works,   and  private 
erected  chiefly  at  the  publick  expense:  bi 
with  no  more  beauty  or  regularity  than  at 
ginning  of  the  great  metropolis ;  where,  eve 
of  its  magnificence,  asitis  stated,  the  fanltu 
plan  of  building  could  not  be  entirely  nm 
384.  I 

The  city  thos   rebuilt,    and   the   govM 
settled,  the  former  state  of  things  was  re 
millus  was  a  third  time   made   dictator, 
pression   of  foreign  wars ;    and  many  ; 
management  of  civil  affairs  in  the  ( 
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[bane.  Another  instance  of  the  severity  of  Roman 
istice  occurred  at  this  time  in  the  death  of  Manlius,  the 
inner  hero  of  the  capitoi.  He  was  among  the  most' 
btioguished  of  Roman  soldiers :  but  the  superiority  of 
Ikmillus  seems  to  have  irritated  his  ambition,  and  pro- 
ceed him  to  treasonable  practices.  Thus  instigated, 
tough  a  patrician,  he  joined  himself  to  the  party  of  the 
eople,  aSected  popularity,  opposed  the  proceedings  of 
he  government,  and  kept  himself  perpetually  surrounded 
■  ^  crowd  of  factious  citizens.  It  became  necessary 
ilie  senate  to  inquire  into  his  proceedings.  A  creditor' 
"1  seized  a  centurion  for  debt,  and  was,  hy  sentence  of 
W,  conveying  him  to  prison,  when  met  hy  Manlius  and' 
ih  seditious  party.  With  many  bitter  and  reproachful' 
■onk  against  the  oppressions  of  the  rich,  Manlius  paid 
Iw  debt,  and  admitted  the  prisoner  among  his  guards. 
B*  reported  that  the  senate,  to  rob  the  people,  had 
faled  money  taken  from  the  Gauls,  sufficient  to  pay 
Its,  and  promised  to  lead  them  to  where  the 
concealed.  On  these  proceedings  he  was 
led  before  the  comilia,  and  refusing  all  reply  to 
Brgea  but  violence  and  reproach,  was  committed 
The  multitude  surrounded  the  doors  of  the 
fday  and  night,  threatening  to  break  it  open,  put 
I  of  mourning,  and  neglected  to  cut  their  hair 
r  beards.  Alarmed  by  these  demonstrations, 
late  thought  fit  to  release  ihe  leader;  a  timidity 
f  gave  encouragement  to  further  sedition.  At 
stion  for  the  next  year,  Camillas  being  chosen  a 
e  military  tribune,  the  anger  of  Manlius  kept  no 
,  He  assembled  the  factiouscitizens  at  his  house; 
1  them  to  free  themselves;  to  abolish  all  consu- 
I  dictatorships,  and  establish  an  exact  equality 
(  the  members  of  the  republick,  selecting  a  chief 
^irould  administer  impartial  justice  to  the  patriciana 
■  ibrroselves.  It  is  said  that  a  plot  was  formed  to 
9  oepitol,  and  make  Manlius  king.  What  proof 
higllt  agaiDSt  him  does  not  appear ;  but  he  wa> 
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B^n  summoDed  before  the  cotnitia,  od  tbe 
charge  of  aspiring  to   the  sovereignty.    Tii 
capila)  crime,  the  accused  appeared  to  aaswe 
mouriiin|^;  but  Ibe  love  of  liberly  prevailio 
ties  of  hlood,  neither  his  brothers,  nor  any 
tioD8  appeared  in  mourninf^,  as  was  Ibe  custo 
cede  for  him.     Nothing  prevented  his  imm 
demnation,  but  tbe  place  on  which  he  sloot 
tbe  Campus  Martius,  whence  his  judges  ci 
capitol  ManliuB  bad  so  lately  saved.     Mo 
circumstance,  they  several  times  postpone* 
market  days,  (be  pronouncing  of  the  sentenc 
meantime  omitted  nothing  that  could  win 
from  bis  judges.     He  produced  four  buDi 
whose  debts  he  had  paid,  and  redeemed  the 
dage.      He  showed  thirty  suits  of  armour,  tl 
many  enemies  slain  in  single  combat.     He 
Roman  who   won  a  mural  crown,  fightingf 
He  had  received  eigiit  civic  crowns  for  sav 
of  citizens  in  battle,  and  had  been  s^ven  an 
rewarded  by  his  generals  for  extraordinary 
had  saved  in  battle  the  life  of  Servilius,  gi 
horse.    And,  above  all,  be  bad  defended  ll) 
the  miditigbt  attack  of  Ibe  Gauls.    To  this 
turned  during  his  pleading,  and  called  on  I 
resided    there   for    succour.     While   tb 
in  sight,   sentence  could  not  be  procurei 
from  the  people:  which  perceiving,    (he 
ferred    [be   judgment  to  another    day,    a 
the  place  of   assembly  in    the  Peteline  < 
the   capitol   could  not  be  seen.       Manii 
condemned   to    be     thrown     headlong  fn 
and  sentence  immediately  executed.     Tb 
bis  cabals  were  held  was  razed  to  the  [ 
decree  passed   ibat  no  citizen  should  ihe 
on  the  capilul,  lest  the  position  should  sng 
tate  tbe  enslaving  of  the  city.     The  Man! 
determined  that  no  member  of  it  should 
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le  prtenomen  of  Marcus,  Yet  was  the  hero  scarcely 
ead,  but  his  loss  became  universally  lameuted;  and  a 
ilague  Ihat  sbortly  followed  was  attributed  to  the  wrath 
if  Jupiter  on  his  account. 

At  a  very  advanced  age,  Camillua  was  a  sixth  ume 
iribune,  and  appointed  to  command  against  the  Volsci; 
Furius,  a  younger  tribune,  being  associated  in  the  com- 
mand. Camillas  showed  some  reluctance  to  engage, 
vliich  the  troops,  instigated  by  Furins,  attributed  to  age, 
iQil  they  insisted  on  making  the  attack,  Camillus  re- 
fused to  lead  them,  and  remained  with  a  corps  tie  reserve 
in  the  camp.  The  precipitate  attack  was  repulsed  by 
I'lL'  Volsci,  and  the  Romans  driven  back  upon  their 
.mp.  Camillus  on  learning  this  disastrous  flight,  left 
-:j  lent,  though  greatly  indisposed,  and  led  his  reserve 
U  Ihe  gates.  He  reproached  the  flying  troops  with 
^ing  shelter  in  the  camp  they  bad  lately  been  so  im- 
mt  to  leave,  and  refused  them  admiltance  till  they 
1  have  defeated  the  enemy.  Encouraged  and  led 
1  by  him,  the  troops  again  attacked  aud  defeated 
^olscJ.  It  was  expected  that  Camillus  would  ac- 
I^urins  before  the  senate  of  misconduct,  and  the 
■iitg  reproaches  he  had  made  bim  fur  declining  the 
:  but  instead  of  doing  so,  the  general  endeavoured 
tover  his  disgrace  by  choosing  him  again  for  his 
The  character  of  tbe  brave  Cumillus  seemi 
3  stain  upon  its  greatness. 
prtly  after  this  a  dictator  was  again  demanded 
■ttbe  PrEenestini,  who  had  entered  the  territory 
Titus  Quinctius,  holding  that  oflice  twenty- 
lays  only,  took  Prienesle,  and  brought  thence  tha 
6  statne  of  Jupiter  Imperator,  which  was  placed 
ting  monument  uf  his  glory,  between  Jupiter  Capito- 
I  and  Miuerva,  id  the  capltol. 
nillas  became  a  fourth  timo  and  a  &flb  lime  dictator 
lel  an  incursion  of  (be  Gauls,  which  was  quickly 
ijiliahed  ;  and  to  slill  Ihe  factious  demands  of  Ih* 
piaoa,  fur  which  even  the  dictatorial  authority  proved 
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inBufBcient.     A  share  in  the  consulship  was  no 
jecl  of  contention.     The  first  commotion  is  sa' 
arisen  out  of  the  jealousy  of  a  womiiQ,  the  d; 
Fabins  Ambustus,  a  patrician,  who  being  me 
rich  plebeian,  could  not  endure  the  superiori 
given  to  her  sister  by  union  with  a  patrician  ;  at 
her  father  to  enter  into  projects  for  procuring 
tion  of  the  plebeians,  particularly  to  the  rigb 
elected  to  the  consulship,  and  the  abolition  o 
tary  tribuneship.     Years  of  anarchy  ensued 
demand,  duriog  which  Camillus,  upwards  o 
years  of  age,  twice  assumed  the  dictatorship, 
repress  the  eocroachmenls  of  the  people ;  bo 
restore  tranquillity  only  by  yielding  to  tbei 
The  military  tribuneship  was  laid  aside  for  et 
sulate  was  re-established,  and  the  first  plebi 
elected  in  the  person  of  Lucius  Sexlius.     B 
In  return  for  this  concession,  the  peopl 
that  a  civil  magistriite,  entitled  prsetor,  shoul 
from  the  patricians.     Uis  business  was  to 
justice  in  civil  affairs;   the  consuls,  with  i 
this  had  been  hitherto  combined,  being  perpei 
with  the  armies.      It  was  at  this  lime  cor 
second  dignity  in  the  stale.     In  the  lapse 
prffitors  became  very  numerous;  and  as  th( 
tended,    praetors    were    appointed    for  th( 
Another  office  also  arose  at  this  time.     In  | 
restored  tranquillity,  the  great  games  were 
brated  in  honour  of  the  gods.     Hitherto  the 
only  three  days ;  on  this  occasion  they  were 
wherefore  their  naine  was  changed  from /urfiH 
of  ludi  maximi.     For  some  reason  the  es' 
to  make  the  preparations  which  it  was  their 
on  which  the  young  patricians  offered  to  tak< 
and  it  was  thence  agreed  to  establish  two  pa 
■hips,  to  be  called  adiks  curiiles,  from  the  i 
which  they  sat,  and  they  were  considered  a 
than  the  plebeian  aidiies.     Their  businca ' 
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ire  of  the  temples,  theatres,  games,  markets,  tribuDals 
'justice,  and  the  repalnug  of  the  cUy  wulls ;  also  to 
'ereat  the  introduction  of  any  novelties  into  religious 
remoDies,  They  eiiamined  the  fables,  and  pieces 
littea  for  the  stage,  and  seem  to  have  bad  the  censor- 
ip  of  other  writings.  To  tbem  the  generals  of  armiea, 
>  their  return  from  tbe  Geld,  delivered  the  com  and 
D visions  taken,  as  they  did  tbe  prisoners  to  the  preetor, 
d  the  money  to  the  quaestor. 

This  arranged,  Caiuiltos  built  the  temple  he  had  vowed 
Concord.  It  was  erected  at  the  public  expense,  at 
B  foot  of  tbe  capital,  so  as  to  be  seen  from  the  forum, 
d  the  places  where  justice  was  administered.  The  ex- 
Ueut  Camillus  then  laid  down  his  last  dictatorship,  bis 
DDtry  being  at  peace,  and  in  quietness  within,  and 
ed  tbe  following  year.  History  has  given  us  few  cha- 
nters of  such  unblemished  greatness,  Camillus  is  said 
iter  to  have  fought  without  victory,  or  to  have  besieged 
city  without  taking  it :  when  peri^ecuted  by  his  country 
Bcherisbed  no  resentment,  and  only  waited  the  oppor- 
Uity  of  returning  to  its  service.  No  object  appears  at 
"J  lime  to  have  actuated  him  but  the  public  interest, 
id  tbe  demands  of  impartial  justice  between  conBiclin^ 
■rties.  He  repeatedly  rescued  his  countrymen  from 
ijKnding  danger,  composed  their  differences,  and  left 
Oa  in  security  and  peace. 

Mention  is  at  this  lime  made  of  some  remarkable 
)des  of  superstition  existing  in  Rome.  At  tbe  period 
Camillus's  death  the  plague,  to  a  great  extent,  waa 
ring  in  the  city.  To  stay  its  ravages  (he  people  bad 
a  au  ancient  superstition,  called  lectUternium. 

I  an  entertainment  made  for  tbe  gods  in  their  own 
where  tables   were  spread,   and  beds  placed 

i  them,  on  which,  after  the  fashion  of  tbe  Romans, 
E«ere  to  recline'  and  eat.    The  beds  were  placed 

'  B  altars,  and  strewed  with  leaves  and  odoriferous 
I  well  as  Ibe  temples;  whence  the  ceremony 

wiled   leclisternitim,  a  strewing  of  a  bed. 
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■tntuei  of  Jupiter  and  the  olber  gods  i 
these  beds;  those  of  the  goddesses  being 
chairs,  after  the  manner  of  the  Koman  vot; 
project  Dot  being  successful  in  appeasing  tl 
heaven,  recourse  was  had  to  another  of  equal 
the  introduction  of  a  new  sort  of  game,  cal 
^^H  Irom  their  being  performed  on  a  scene,  or  sti 
^^H  iu  the  shade.  This  is  the  first  mention  we  ha 
^^^F  dramatic  performance  among  the  Romans. 
1^^^  or  hitlrioites,  as  they  were  called,  were  br 
£lruria.  They  danced  upon  the  stage  to  t 
the  flute,  and  kept  time  with  motions  and  g 
accompanied  at  first  with  any  verses  or  discoi 
wards  the  Roman  youlh  mixed  jokes  and  i 
the  practice  of  these  foreign  dances ;  and  the 
becoming  popular,  persons  were  induced 
verses  for  ihe  stage.  These  were  succeedd 
written  in  verse  and  set  lo  the  flute,  to  be  re 
•uitable  gesticulation.  Some  years  after 
were  converted  into  regular  plays.  In  Roir 
the  profession  of  an  actor  was  always  esteem 

■  and  unworthy  of  an  honest  man.  None  w 
the  stage  were  capable  of  serving  in  the  legii 
ing  either  civil  or  military  employments.  Ti 
be  incorporated  into  any  tribe,  and  had  com 
right  of  suS'rage.  A.  senator,  if  be  acted  hi 
immediately  degraded,  aud  a  knight  forfeit 
leges.  An  actress  was  infamous,  and  ino 
laws  pertaining  to  common  prostitutes. 

The  newly-invented  games  failed,  it  Be< 
pitiate  the  gods.  They  were  performed  on 
the  Tiber,  which  happening  at  the  time  ti 
was  concluded  that  the  remedy  was  not  effii 
recourse  was  had  to  another  ancient  religioi 
said  in  former  times  to  have  been  successfu 
Ibis  fearful  malady.     This  was  the  driving  c 

■i dictator,  into  that  part  of  the  wall  of  th 

^^L        Jupiter  Capitolinus,  which  divided  it  froid 
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iliiierva.  Hie  origin  of  this  carious  practice  seems  to 
kkfe  been  in  the  want  of  numerals,  by  which  to  count 
^  years.  When  this  famous  temple  was  built,  after 
tte  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  wishing  to  mark  the  years 
fnm  the  first  building  of  the  city,  and  having  no  cha* 
MBtem  in  which  to  do  it,  the  consuls  drove  as  many  nails 
the  walls  as  they  wished  to  designate  years  from  the 
of  the  city ;  and  every  year  afterwards,  on  the 
of  September,  the  chief  prsetor  or  consul  drove  a 
into  the  wall  to  show  the  year  of  his  consulship :  a 
looy  afterwards  transferred  to  the  dictator,  as  the 
»r  office.  At  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
rever,  this  custom  had  been  long  disused,  and  the 
ival  of  it  was  prescribed  as  a  means  to  stay  the  plague. 
stator  was  created  for  the  purpose,  and  with  great 
inity  drove  the  nail :  with  what  effect  on  the  pesti- 
history  has  not  informed  us. 
'ving  the  condition  of  the  Roman  republic  at  this 
id  of  its  history,  we  find  that  having  waged  perpetual 
I  successful  warfare,  increasing  in  glory  and  wealth, 
had  gained  scarcely  any  increase  of  territory ;  her 
lanent  jurisdiction  being  confined  within  six  or  seven 
les  of  the  capital.  Her  neighbours  and  allies  at 
submitted,  but  on  every  return  of  domestic  sedi« 
i,  took  the  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  yoke. 
>toal  strife  between  the  nobility  and  people  pre- 
kted  all  permanent  conquests ;  and  we  find  the  Romans 
^  to  this  period,  perpetually  fighting  on  the  same  ground^ 
w  subduing  the  same  enemies. 
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SHORT  ESSAYS  ON  CHRISTIAN  i 

ESSJY  TflE  FIRST. 

But  wt  all,   with  open  face  beholding  a 
glory  o/ the  Lord,  are  changed  mlo  tl^ 
from  glory  to  glory,  by  the  Spirit  q' 
3  Cor.  iii.  18. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

■RlE  time  isnol  long  passed — perhaps  for 
anmber,  it  is  not  passeil  now — wlien  some  va 
cbaracler  made  up  the  wbole  estimate 
amongst  us.  A  good  christiaa  was  aiippos 
maa  wbo  paid  bis  debts,  loved  his  family,  de 
ably  with  bis  neiglbours,  kept  ibe  peace, 
himself  amiably  audirespecCably  in  society;  ' 
cousideralioD  what  be  believed  of  thedoctrin 
tianity,  or  whether  he  believed  in  Cbriat 
iafidel  poet's  line  was  the  creed  of  our  | 
can't  be  wrong;,  whose  life  is  in  the  rightJH 
the  creed  was  worse  than  the  axiom.  This  in 
is  true.  For  as  there  is  uo  rule  of  right  but 
word  of  God,  no  perfect  example  of  right  be 
pie  of  Christ,  he  whose  life  should  have  beei 
to  it,  could  not  have  been  wrong.  He  had  t 
tian— for  the  will  of  God  is  that  we  belii 
whom  be  halh  sent-  no  man  can  do  it  oth 
none  can  follow  Christ,  until  born  anew,  an 
by  bis  Holy  Spirit.  But  this  is  not  wh 
meant,  nor  what  bis  unconscious  copvists  i 
ther  they  be  avowed  Socinians,  or  of  the  thi 
are  Socinians  in  heart  without  being  aware  o 
all— unless  they  be  too  polite  to  t 
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bey  attach  the  idea  of  cant  and  vulgarity,  or  urileaa  the 
iQmity  of  the  heart  to  the  gospel  of  Christ  exiencis  itself 
o  the  very  soiiuding  of  his  name — these  pretend  to 
bink  the  example  of  Jesus  the  only  thing  necessary  to 
•e  attended  to ;  the  morality  of  the  bible  the  only  thin^ 
if  importance  iu  it.  These  to  follow  and  to  keep,  they 
Wcy  themselves  competent,  by  virtue  of  power  given 
ifGod  at  their  birth,  or  some  grace  imparted  at  bap- 
ism;  or  some  act  of  beneficeuce,  ihey  scarce  know 
flat,  by  M  hich  the  will  is  taken  for  the  deed  ;  and  if  they 
lave  not  done  well,  it  suffices  that  tbey  have  done  thv 
Kst  tbey  can.  More  than  tbia  they  will  not  hear  or 
Wed.  If  you  speak  to  them  of  faith,  they  answeryou/ 
liat  works  are  belter — if  you  show  them  sin,  they 
flswer  you,  that  God  is  lenient,  and  their  hearts  ar* 
Ijod — if  you  show  them  Christ,  they  tell  you  it  is  better 
B  be  like  him,  than  to  talk  so  much  about  him — if  you" 
ommend  to  tbem  his  disciples — O  hut  they  have  done  so 
iiid  so,  they  have  been  sinners,  and  are  ciinsequcatly  hypo- 
rites — if  you  discommend  those  wbo  deny  him — these 
iTe  most  upright,  conscientious  men,  we  have  no  busi- 
less  with  what  they  think.  Nay,  if  we  give  them  the 
'nok  of  God  itself,  Ihey  will  read  none  of  it  and  teaoli< 
one  of  it  to  their  children  but  the  gospels,  which  they 
ily  and  falsely  conceit  to  be  the  practical  part  of  scrip- 
Hre.  Character,  character — this  is  the  cry  with  these, 
bey  will  have  nothing  but  character.  The  men  of  the 
torld  cannot  be  wrong,  they  are  so  good — professors  of 
cligion  cannot  be  right,  tbey  are  so  had.  Tbey  will 
odge  all  by  character.  Well — we  have  no  ohjectiou, 
'f  a  scripture  test — "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 

We   bespeak   only    that   the  fruit   which  thtf 

^es  bear,  shall  resemble  that  which  grew  upon  th«' 

There  shall  be  no  choosing  of  it  by  our  taste,  or 

piabitA,  or  the  maxims  aud  conventions  of  society. 

V  sfaall  be  no  judgment  of  it,  but  the  judgment  of 

\^aa  it  is  declared  in  scripture.     Then  we  shall  b« 

iiid  will  bespeak  from  the  advocates  of  morality 
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M  favourable  reading  of  our  sennons  apoa 
Cliumcler. 

In  Just  and   important  oppoaitioa   to   a  f 
which  virtually  sets  at  nought  the  sacrifice  i 
makes  it  needless,  makes  it  vain;   denies  ih' 
scripture,  the  corruplion  of  man,  the  nature  o 
the  faithfuluess  of  God  in  that  which  he  has 
sinks  Christianity  to  a  level  with  Deism,  Faga 
Mahometanism,  which  all  have  a  code  of  mor 
own — in  just  opposition  to  this  virtual  Sociui 
evangelical  Church  has  now  extensively  and  s 
maintained  the  incapacity  of  mau,  in  his  naf 
to  work  auything  good  in  the  sight  of  God 
condemnaljon  under  which  he  lies  to  everlost 
ment;  the  necessity  of  an  entire  change  of  h 
principle,  a  new  nature,  before  he  can  enter  o 
tian   course,   or  be  righlly  enlilled  christiar 
this  change  does  not  take  place  by  formal 
into  the  visible  church,  but  by  the  direct  infli 
Holy  Spirit,  given  of  God  as  he  pleases, 
mercy  and  for  Jesus'  sake.     For  the  eviden 
a  conversion,   appeal  is   made  to  scripture 
plainly  there  set  forth;  repentance  towardi 
faith  in  the  Ltird  Jesus  Christ  are  the  first; 
sisted    that    evidence    of  such   a  conversioi 
given,  before  we  concede  to  any  one  the  oar 
tian,  or  admit  that  his  life  is  or  can  be  act 
pleasing  to  God,  be  it  as  moral  as  it  may. 

Under  Ihis  scriptural  understanding  of  1 
religion,  it  is  of  course  that  conversion  she 
the  prominent  object,  the  theme  of  the  preaf 
tatioii,  and  ihe  ground  of  every  believer's  b 
pent,  and  be  ye  converted,"  is  the  perpetu 
—"  You  hath  be  quickened  who  were  dead 
and  sins,"  is  the  sweet  earnest  of  all  good 
the  Saviour's  hands.  This  conversion, 
,  of  heart,  this  new  birlb,  as  it  is  in  Scriptw 

^^ft       been  likened  to  many  things,  which  for  ifl| 

■  i L 
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Minetimes,  and  Tor  its  eotireoess  it  resembles ;  all  im- 
porliDg  commencemeDl — a  beginniog  on  which  all  else  in 
wnsequent.     To  ihe  man  who  is  hereafter  to  see,  it  is 
tie  giving  of  eyesight,  without  which  he  cannot  begin  to 
we— (o  one  who  is  to  live,  it  is  awakening  from  death, 
villiout  which  the  functions  of  life  cannot  begin — to  oae 
*ho  is  to  serve  a  new  master,  it  is  release  from  previous    ' 
boDdage.  without  which  he  is  not  free   to    enter   oa 
Mother  service.     These  are  the  figures  useJ,     And  be- 
cause all  eshorfalions  to  serve  God,  and  lead  a  good 
m\  christian  life,  while  the  heart  yet  remains  unchanged  ] 
■nd  Ihe  spirit  unquickened,  are  utterly  unavailing,  ao^  1 
opposed  to  this  decided  character  of  scripture  langiia| 
"Repent,  and  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ" — bQ« 
■iDme  conscious,  that  is,  of  your  need  of  a  change,  bdiI 
Wieve  that  ye  can  have  it  only  by  the  purchase  and  tha^  j 
^ft  of  his  redeeming  love— is  ibe  first  exhortation  mada^  I 
'0  ibe  sinner ;  as  it  is  the  first  thing  we  each,  as  sinners^  I 
iJead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  have  to  enquire  alter  and  tq  I 
how  if  it  has  taken  place  within  us. 

Thus,  conversion  has  become  much  the  theme  of  ooTi  J 
(QDversation,  and  the  theme  of  our  thoughts,  and  I 
tberae  of  our  prayers,  of  our  gratitude,  and  our  rejoicing',,  I 
And  with  good  reason.     For  we  believe,  on  the  words,'! 
»Qd  on  the  faithfulness  of  God,  that  Ihe  work  he  has  be»,  T 
-<iQ  be  will  complete;  and  having  by  bis  Spirit  touched]  I 
■■-,  into  life,  he  will  preserve  the  feeble  breaib  within  u 
nitil  it  grow  to  immortality.     When,  therefore,  we  ara,  , 
''-ouverted  to  Christ,  changed  from  our  native  enmity  to 
love,  we  believe  that  we  are  saved;  we  call  God  our 
I'lttber,  and  claim  as  our  privilege  the  hope  of  glory :  and 
'■•'  long  as  the  assurance  of  this  one  act  of  mercy  abides 
'lib  us,  we  feel  amid  the  sins  and  the  dangers  that  sur- 
~  mid  us,  no  apprehension  for  the  ultimate  issue  of  our 
;^:ail.      We  do  well:  God  is  more  honoured  by  our 

iliJcnce  than  he    could  be  by  our  doubts,  or  any  de- 
(Tcws  of  mistrustful,  anxious  labour  with  which  we  might 
f  (o  relieve  them.     Nothing,  therefore,  do  we  mean 
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to  say  Qgsinst  (his  holy  coofideace — (lie  sotiTC 
all  christian  character  must  derive  the  living 
without  which  the  action  of  life  caauot  be  ci 
Proportioned,  we  believe,  to  the  vigour  of  this 
will  be  the  action  it  produces. 

But  wo  have  observed  a  disposition  at  this 
'  prevalent,  not  always  directly  admitted,  but  ef 
at  if  you  question  closely,  to  consider  pai 
■afefy,  and  the  hope,  not  very  animated,  of  a  f 
ven,  as  the  whole  of  salvation ;  or  all  of  it,  at  1 
is  dispensed  to  us  in  this  life — holiness  and 
the  blest  remainder,  being  to  be  waited  for  1 
To  some,  I  believe,  this  is  a  point  of  faith ; 
would  opeidy  contend  with  us  against  any  t 
being  required  as  progressive  sanctiScation,  o 
cation  at  all,  other  than  is  imputed  to  us  from 
feet  merits  of  our  blessed  Lord.  With  the 
righteousness  by  which  we  stand  justilied  and 
the  sight  of  God,  tbey  join  an  idea  of  imputed 
(ion ;  by  which,  without  any  change  wrought 
become  holy  and  prepared  for  bliss,  at  the  sam 
that  we  are  pardoned  and  accepted  in  Chris) 
more  having  to  be  done  by  or  in  us,  until  the  < 
union  with  htm.  We  do  not  stay  to  cunir 
doctrine,  untrue  and  unscriptural  as  we  believ* 
because  for  few  that  have  received  it,  as  an 
tenet  of  their  faith,  there  are  thousands  with  w 
an  unesamiued  and  unsuspected  error,  of  ca 
rather  than  of  conviction.  These  we  would 
without  entering  into  controversy  with  the  de 
For  the  consequence  of  this  base  contentednes 
unhallowed  and  unhappy  safety,  the  half  of  wt 
has  promised,  and  that  not  the  better  half — fori 
there,  it  would  be  utterly  unavailing  to  us ; 
have  pardoned  iis  for  misery,  without  making  ui 
it  would  have  sent  us  from  prison  with  our  f( 
and  preferred  us  to  a  heaven  which  would  no 
when  we  come  there ;  the  little  haste  for  it  e\ 
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k  in  this  condition  is  a  proof  of  it — the  conse- 
I  of  this  low  estimate  of  what  salvation  is,  is  a  life 
BversalioQ  proportionately  low,  very  little  of  en- 
It,  a  stupidity  of  expectation  that  scarcely  ever 
,into  desire.  Heaven's  uiitasted  banquet  is  spread 
^n  appetite  that  longs  not  for  it,  hecause  it  has  not  I 
of  its  sweets.  There  is  no  desire  for  the  bride- 
8  coming,  because  there  is  no  assimilalion  of  cha- 
Bnd  feeling,  that  should  make  the  blest  companion- 
sirable.  Persons  know  not  themselves  the  cause 
trish  to  delay,  though  conscious  of  its  existence, 
(ty  that  the  love  of  life  is  natural  to  us — or  that 
<e  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  be  in  haste,  when 
■  they  are  not  fit.  But  if  thereupon  you  advise 
f  become  fitter,  by  a  nearer  walk  with  God,  they 
f  the  first  principles  ;  their  fitness  is  of  God  ;  be 
poised;  they  are  redeemed  in  Christ;  they  know 
e  safe,  Happy  truth  '.  enough,  one  would  think, 
e  us  long  after  bira  as  the  hart  pantelh  for  the 
brooks,  and  lose  all  care  for  what  may  intervene,  in 
nt  expectation  of  his  coming.  But  it  does  not  do  so 
fflse.  Time  loses  butlittleof  its  importance,  earth 
e  of  its  influence.  And  this  betrays  itself  in  a  mode 
ing,  which  I  think  is  not  so  good  as  it  is  common 
i  people.  A  sort  of  acquiescent  self-reproach, 
makes  up  its  mind  to  the  shame  it  confesses  and 
leness  it  laments,  as  if  sin  had  lost  its  culpabifity, 
come  a  mere  misfortune.  The  expressions  are 
|israanner"Weall  care  ion  much  for  these  things;" 
e  all  forget  God  in  the  business  of  the  world" — 
III  like  our  own  will  better  than  his"—"  We  all  fear 
pre  than  God" — "  We  all  desire  the  praise  of  men" 
•e  allgive  more  thought  to  temporal  than  to  spiritual 
and  such  like.  As  if  there  were  no  higher  state  of 
|r,  no  closer  walk  with  God,  or  nearer  resemblance 
gaage,  than  that  they  have  attained.  And  they  are 
lued,  so  I  have  sometimes  observed,  to  he  told 
^  do  not  all  forget  God — that  we  do  not  all  care 
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for  the  things  ofearth — iLat  we  do  ddI  allchoo 
will  rather  Ihan  his — Ihat  we  do  not  all  value 
of  men,  and  so  on — after  anything  like  the  i 
which  they  acquiesce — that  there  is  a  higher  s 
walk,  not  only  attainable,  but  their  indispen 
to  attain.  If  they  be  high  and  self-con&dent ! 
dislike  and  ridicule  the  holy  pretension — if  thi 
and  humble,  tbey  feel  this  representation  a 
and  perhaps  suffer  distress  of  mind,  lest  you  <{ 
realily  of  their  principle.  For  we  speak  not 
tons  who  have  not  the  principle,  and  excuse  i 
tbey  love  it.  These  have  found  the  pearl  of 
they  would  not,  with  all  their  faltering,  part 
lave  the  life  they  love,  or  buy  the  world  the; 
but  from  mis  appreciation  of  its  use  and  bi 
have  laid  it  for  safely  in  the  casket,  when  tbey 
hung  it  about  their  necks,  the  pride,  the  oru 
joy  of  their  existence. 

When  man  from  his  state  of  blissful  in 
Eden  fell,  the  utmost  extent  of  his  forfeitun 
Dot.  We  know  not  to  what  condition  be  ^ 
attained,  had  he  remained  in  obedience;  i 
know  what  measure,  or  what  manner  of  bliss 
parted  from  when  he  went  out  of  paradise. 
told  he  was  created  in  tbe  image,  and  lived  ii 
of  God ;  and  when  be  sinned,  he  lost  that  ima 
lost  that  favour.  The  death  of  Christ  havir 
the  injury  tbat  sin  has  done,  and  averted  froi 
pie  all  the  curse  and  alt  tbe  consequence  of  i 
placed  Ibem  in  a  condition,  not  worse,  but  I 
that  in  which  they  were  created.  For  this  it  is 
that  they  be  restored  to  tbe  favour  of  God, 
reconciled,  received  again.  Thev  must  be  . 
his  image  also,  else  is  tbeir  sentence  not  reve 
t  retrieved.  Justly  therefore  havi 
that  they  who  rest  satisfied  in  the  bare  and  I 
of  being  safe  for  elernily— by  which  little  raoi 
stood  than  safety  from  the  punishment  of  hell 
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ntimate  the  Redeemer's  work,  accept  but  the  half  of 

It  he  has  proposed,  and  wearily  and  unsafe);  postpone 

totber  half,  as  something  infinitely  now  beyond  theif 

.  True,  it  is  beyond  our  reach,  in  the  ultimale  per- 

Hfllitiess  and  happiness  unalloyed,  cannot  he 

^iuhabilants  of  a  corrupted  world,  in  a  yet  sinful 

Sinless  perfection  cannot  be  copied   from  its 

e  original  entire,  tili  the  soul  that  is  to  receive  its 

Incters  has  put  off  mortality.     And  so  are  the  depths 

■cientifiG   lore  beyond  the  reach  of  the  young  intel- 

r  in  its   first  essay  to   reach  them.     So  are  the  loir 

bure-houses  of  ihe  earth,  to  the  miner  who  begins  to 

p  its  surface.     But  is  that  a  reason  that  be  should 

legin  ?     Would  he  ever  reach  them,  if  he  waited  till 

^depths  were  at  once  within  his  grasp?     Rather  the 

ker  he  begins,  and  the  more  hopefully  he  labours,  the 

Ihe  one  be  learned,  and  the  other  rich;  and 

i  be  gratified  in  possession  of  the  once  impossible 

kct  of  desire. 

>  is  it,  we  believe,  with  the  Redeemer's  work.     Ho- 
is and  happiness,   to  be  with  bim  and  to  be  like  bim, 
iblissful  consunimalion,  is  far  indeed  beyond,  the  grasp 
bful,  snd'ering  nature:  hope  itself  cannot  compass  it, 
t  knows  not  what  it  is;— "  We  know  not  what  we 
P  be,"  "but  we  know  that  when  he  comes  we  shall 
."     From  Ihe  moment  thai  the  favour  of  God, 
•tored  to  us  by  the  imparting  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  w« 
bwakened  to  a  new  existence  and  a  better  principle 
■  becomes  his  laslt,  ithecomes  ours,  to  retrace  on  our 
ftms  his  obliterated  imagf ,  to  remould  us  to  his  likeness^' 
1  Ihe  change  which  can  be  perfected  only  in  eler- 
And  let  us  not  believe,  as  I  fear  too  much  it  is  bei- 
id,  that  it  signifies  not  how  fast  or  bow  slow  this  work 
leds,  so  it  be  accomplished  in  llie  end.     Does  it  not 
by  that  we  forego  for  years  on  years  the  measure  of 
IS  within  our  reach  ;  That  we  wilhhold  from  God 
;ure  of  glory  that  should  be  reflected  from  our 
liOKMns  i  Should  we  make  so  light  of  the  Saviour's  gift, 
TOL.  X.  n 
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M  to  he  ia  no  haste  to  share  it  till  we  can  hav 
if,  indeed,  we  can  possess  in  eternity,  what  we 
no  progress  towards  in  time.  If  any  think  so 
take  all  the  risk  of  the  adventure.  I  see  no  ; 
them  in  the  testament  of  God.  I  see  there,  i 
trary,  that  growth,  increase,  profession,  are 
of  expression  by  which  the  divine  life  is  spol 
creasing  in  stature,  growing  into  the  likeness 
to  perfection.  These  are  the  figures:  they  ( 
racterize  that  sudden  change  at  death  which 
on.  The  first  sowing  of  the  seed  was  a  mon 
—the  putting  in  the  sickle  may  be  momentar 
it  grew  not  in  an  liotir,  it  ripens  not  in  a  day- 
husbandman,  when  he  comes  to  reap,  expect 
he  left  it  when  he  sowed  t  Or  when  suns  hav 
it  in  vain,  and  in  vain  the  waters  of  heaven 
will  it  start  into  perfection  under  the  reapi 
These  figures  which  we  use  are  scripture  6gt 
fore  we  scarcely  need  fear  to  speak  unwi; 
when  we  look  around  us,  and  see  among  t 
whom  from  an  apparent  change  of  principle 
to  be  the  children  of  God,  some  advancing  ra 
ways  of  holiness,  becoming  every  day  more  li 
racter  to  their  Lord,  seeming  every  day  mor 
from  earth,  more  intimate  with  heaven,  and 
formed  in  all  things  to  the  Father's  will ;  whil( 
pear  to  rest  where  ihey  began,  still  conning 
principles,  wishing  and  hoping,  but  nothing  t 
nothing  the  holier  for  their  hopes ;  as  much  al 
of  earth,  and  as  much  occupied  with  life,  as  i 
nothing  better — when  we  see  this,  and  cousii 
those  pai-ables  of  our  Lord,  which  speak  of  the  i 
trihulion  of  his  rewards,  by  some  measurement 
service,  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  ap| 
that  the  place  of  each  one  in  the  Redeemer' 
may  depend  on  the  state  in  which  he  dies- 
mean  upon  bis  works,  what  he  has  done;  tha 
for  we  ate  uoprofitable  all,  and  can  earn  of  hi 
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>at  upon  his  character,  what  he  is — his  fitness  to  be 
ployed  ID  the  higher  oBicea  of  the  kingdom,  his  meet- 
s  to  sit  nest  and  nearest  to  his  King.  We  do  Dot 
it  this  aa  certain  truth ;  but  as  a  probability,  which  if 
ptore  has  not  asserted,  it  does  not  forbid.  The  sup- 
itioD  can  do  us  no  harm— it  may  stimulate  to  good. 
t  presume  not  to  know  the  rule  by  which  this  ine- 
lily  of  honour  will  be  adjudged — there  are  last  that 
1  be  first,  and  first  that  shall  be  last — but  it  would 
n  evident  those  will  sit  nearest  to  their  I^ord,  who 
1  be  found  likest  to  himself. 

f  there  be  truth  Jn  any  thing  we  have  said,  and  on 
degree  of  progress  made  in  holiness  depends, 
iibly,  our  condition  when  mortality  is  put  off,  cer- 
ly  our  happiness  here,  and  the  glury  given  to  the 
leemer  in  us  now,  surely  it  is  no  unimportant  matter 
bave  chosen  for  our  theme.  The  time  is  short.  How 
t,  God  only  knows — but  short  certainly.     The  soul 

t within  us,  when  we   consider  and  see   the   little 
we  have  advanced.     And   our   sun,   perhaps,   is 
y  in  the  horizon ;  or,  ere  it  has  reached  its  noon, 
le  untimely  bligbtingseems  to  have  chilled  the  life,  and 
us  but  little  vigour  for  tbe  task  which  in  our  days 
apability  we  have  done  so  idly.     Or  if  yet  it  he  not 
it  were  ill  to  wait  till  it  is:  there  are  mornings  of  life 
I  never  know  an  evening.     Shall  we  be  content  when 
aa  comes,  to  take  the  farthest  and  lowest  place,  while 
le  who  in  the  external  seeming  of  religion,  in  know- 
;e  and  profession  have  sate  below  us  here,  are  bidden 
JO  up  higher?     This  were  indeed  to  want  ambition, 
ua  saints  may  feel.     And  if  not  so,  the  kingdom  of 
t  is  already  begun  within  us.     The  days  are  lost 
re  delay  to  claim  its  freedom  and  to  share  its  bliss. 
keaven  we  anticipate  is  but  tbe  finishing  of  a  blisi 
it     Every  step  that  we  advance  in  holiness  brings 
irer  to  its  enjoyment.     But  we  have  not  tasted  of 
pause  we  have  notreachedafteril.     We  have  been 
Wpied  with  our  misery,  we  have  forgotten  that  then 
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)■  happiness.  We  have  gazed  so  long  upon 
ugliness,  we  have  forgotleii  llie  beauty  we  vet 
to  transcribe  into  our  bosoms.  We  have  b( 
low,  so  indolent  in  the  sense  of  our  weakness), 
fiirgotten  that  in  Jeaus  we  have  strength  for  all. 
How  then,  for  it  is  time  we  know,  are  we  ti 
God — that  likeness  of  him  in  which  we  were 
and  to  which  we  are  redeemed  ?  In  the  abstra 
God,  there  is  nothing  that  humanity  can  compi 
creative  power,  his  disposing  wisdom,  bis 
bounty  and  resistless  vengeance- — ihpse  are  all 
ofGod;  and  these  we  underslmid  not;  norc 
tate  if  we  did.  for  they  are  the  allribules  of  de; 
as  he  has  manifested  himself  to  us  in  the  hu 
Christ,  he  has  presented  us  a  perfect  pattern, 
ve  may  know  what  he  would  have  us  be.  I 
tioii  as  wo  resemble  it,  wc  shall  be  holy  in  his  s 
uj  proportion  as  we  are  holy,  will  be  the 
of  our  happiness.  If  it  be  but  some  faint 
feature  thai  we  catch,  graven  by  his  grace 
bosoms,  it  will  be  gain  in  oun  abundant  wret 
Sut  he  has  promised  more — he  has  commande 
and  though  of  ourselves  we  can  do  nothing,  ^ 
act  as  if  we  could  do  all.  When  ihe  artist 
pencil  in  the  pupil's  hand,  and  bids  him  cop; 
sees,  he  knows  he  cannot  do  it,  but  he  meant 
him.  So  when  our  Father  in  heaven  places  I 
characters  of  humanity  before  ns,  and  bids  us  I 
he  is  holy,  pnre  as  he  is  pure,  He  knows  we  ca 
be  means  to  lead  us  forward  by  scarcely  consci 
to  the  attainment  of  what  he  commands.  He 
once  the  ultimate  good  before  us,  that  with  eye 
fixed  iipou  its  beauty,  we  may  love  it  more  ti 
we  behold  it,  and  grow  insensibly  to  the  likened 
we  love — still  longing,  slill  proceeding—but  I 
"  satisfied,  when  wc  awake  after  his  likeness." 
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any  man  see  thee  which  hast  knowledge  sit  at  meat 
I  the  idoFs  temple,  shall  not  the  conscience  of  him 
which  is  weak  be  emboldened  to  eat  those  things  which 
fire  offered  to  idols  ? — 1  Cor.  viii.  10. 
Vherb  are  those  among  the  people  of  God,  to  whom 
sidol  feast  of  this  seductive  world  is  little  dangerous, 
herio  the  sickness  of  sorrow  they  haveloat  ail  appetite, 
D  the  fulness  of  unearthly  good,  the  appetite  is  satisBed 
Sady.  Harmlessly  to  these  the  intoxicating  cup  goes 
rd,  and  offers  no  temptation — one  has  partaken  of  its 
lemess  too  often  to  taste  again — the  other  carries 
•Byg  about  him  a  more  satisfying  draught.  These 
;ht  mix  themselves  in  the  circles  of  pleasure,  per- 
s,  or  in  the  press  of  earth's  amhition,  and  imdissi- 
sd  and  untempted,  maintain  the  holy  tenor  of  their 
iQghts,  carry  the  fire  of  devotion  unchilled  within  their 
IS,  and  he  true  in  thought  and  feeling  to  their 
,  amid  the  uproar  of  opposing  principle.  They 
jht  sit  in  the  idol's  temple,  strong  in  their  knowledge 
Ills  baseness,  and  be  not  partakers  of  the  idolatry. 
De  have  said,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  amidst 
r  revels  of  ungodliness,  increasing  consciousness  of 
^world's  delusions,  and  deepening  compassion  for  its 
iQghtless  slaves,  have  filled  their  spirits  with  more 
tent  and  more  earnest  prayer,  with  lutenser  gratitude 
riedeeming  love.  But  ere  any  under  this  impression 
ov  themselves,  to  intermix  in  scenes  of  vanity  and  cor- 
rtioo,  these  words  of  the  apostle  should  be  well  con- 
lered.  Who  knows  amid  the  host  of  idol  worshippers, 
ut  passes  in  the  bosom  of  the  man  of  God !  He 
lenbgly  consenting  to  their  sin.  Granted  that  he  pi 
d3 
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takes  it  not,  even  by  one  Idle  word,  or  one  ai 
thought,  still  is  bis  presence  a  sanction  and  i 
ragement  to  those  who  do.  His  sigh  ofdeepe 
passiou  is  unheard  hv  those  whom  Lis  presence 
courages  to  the  ruin  he  deplores.  His  smile  of 
exultation  for  misery  escaped,  has  no  meanioj 
but  glad  participation  in  the  bliss  they  Ibink 
knowledge  justify  to  ilsell'  the  consequeiicef 
mistake?  If  not,  the  mere  barmlessness  of  an 
to  ourselves,  however  certain  we  may  be  of 
harmless  in  its  nature  generally,  cannot  justify 
less  participation.  Were  there  no  sin  in  ou: 
nothing  to  us  would  be  dangerous,  nothing  in 
on  us  unholy.  In  proportion  as  sin  is  subduet 
induence  of  earth  diminishes,  and  becomes  n 
by  the  power  of  the  implanted  principle.  Bu 
sanctified  spirit  therefore  grow  more  careless  o 
tact  of  sin,  and  more  bold  in  its  intimacy  w 
Far  from  it.  For  besides  that  increasing  ave 
sin  makes  the  association  intolerable,  the  in! 
example  can  never  be  forgotten  ;  and  to  be  tin 
sin,  is  as  much  dreaded  as  the  commission  of  ii 

Peter  followed  him  afar  o/".— MatT.  xxi 
So  do  many  beside.  Let  them  take  the 
Had  Peter  followed  closer  on  his  Lord,  had  I: 
with  him  where,  as  a  lamb  before  his  shearers 
so  be  opened  not  his  mouth,  until  he  opened  i 
a  throne  in  heaven,  the  signal  for  his  conden 
awed  by  his  presence,  strengthened  by  his 
Feter  perhaps  had  not  denied  him.  But  he 
afar  off — too  far  to  share  his  obloquy — too  far 
cognized  as  his.  O  sad  example!  Is  it  only 
are  there  many  who  so  follow  on  the  Saviour's 
a  thousand,  thousand  objects  intervening?  T 
to  go  after  him,  but  they  find  it  convenient 
vith  bis  enemies  by  the  way :  they  have  been 
be  his  companions,  but  they  draw  back,  and 
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b  servanta  in  au  outer  room.  Eiijojing  very  little  o£ 
bpteseiice,  coutempkling  very  lillle  bis  example,  ralber 
of  avoiding  the  peculiar  characters  of  bis  peo- 
klo  pass  unnoticed  by  iLe  world,  tbese  distant  foL- 
ns  of  tbeir  blessed  Lord,  like  flie  far  plauets  of  our 
I  whose  frigid  orbs  the  solar  beam  scarce  lightens, 
iarkly  and  coldly  on  tbeir  way,  bardly  evincing  what 
»r  whose.     And  what  comes  of  it'i     The  same 

■  came  lo  Peler.  Sin,  on  the  first  temptation.  Ub- 
i  by  the  consciousness  of  his  presence,  unsupported 
9  example,  in  Ihe  moment  of  trial  faith  faulters  and 

yields.  And  tbeir  walk  can  issue  but  where 
Ill's  did — in  shame  and  bitterness  of  tears,  when  from 
hcloud  on  which  he  said  be  would  return,  be  looks 
j^nant  reproach  upon  bis  faithless  and  unstable  fol- 

Yes.  Lordl  the  place  of  safety  is  nearest  to   I 
rff.     If  I  would  walk  securely,  T  must  walk  closely. 
bvould  escape  the  snares  and  temptations  that  beset  I 
Ipalh,  I  must  not  keep  at  a  distance  from  liby  sight.   { 
I  hang  back,  when  I  choose  other  company,  whes  j 
I  down  where  thou  art  not,  1  shall  be  tempted,  and  I  I 
'I  shall  fill  my  brow  with  shame,  and  my  bosom 

■  remorse.  I  shall  disgrace  thee,  and  perhaps  deny 
,  before  those  at  whose  tribunal  I  refuse  to  bear 

B  company.     Peace  and  safety  are  in  thy  presence—  J 
lod  danger  await  me  at  a  distance. 

Sthe  common  peaple  heard  him  ffladlif. — MARKxii.37.  I 
rbas  pleased  God,  in  the  dispensation  of  bis  truth,  1 
fvl  dishonour  upon  what  the  world  esteems.     Is  it  1 
uiout  design  this  test  is  immediately  followed  by  a  1 
warning  against  the  learned  and  the  high,  and  closed  ] 
with  a  preference,  even  in  their  boasted  works  of  cbaritjTt 
orberwbo  had  the  least  to  give!     No.     Esamine  the  | 
Scripture  throughout,  and  the  same  tone  prevails — abase-  I 
Dent  to  the  exalted,  honour  to  the  despised.     Yet  in 
tlie  very  front  of  this,  we  hear  it  charged  against  religioa, 
tk«t  its  doctrines  are  accepted  only  by  the  weak  and  ig- 
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noront,  acceptable  oiity  to  ibe  disappointed  and 
less.  The  example  of  the  wise,  and  the  gre^\ 
admired,  and  the  bappy,  are  supposed  to  coi 
tbe  rejection  or  neglect  of  ibe  Iratb ;  while  t 
Deas  and  misery  and  simplicity  of  its  advocat 
ibeme  of  never-ceasing  raillery.  A.nd  we  are  s 
so  foolish  as  to  feel  uneasy  at  this,  as  if  relij 
discredited  by  it,  and  are  very  impatient  to 
appear  that  some  of  the  world's  admired  onea  I 
of  our  mind  ;  and  if  any  aucb  can  be  producedj 
it  is  a  host  on  our  side.  This  may  seem  natal 
b  not  wise — for  if  we  could  turn  the  reproa 
reproachers,  and  show  all  tbe  great  and  gift 
tide,  tbe  meek  and  lowly  and  destitute  on  1 
should  prove  the  gospel  of  truth  to  be  with 
not  with  us.  It  was  the  halt,  tbe  maimed  and 
a  vulgar  and  unsightly  group,  no  doubt,  who 
mitted  to  the  supper.  When  Jesus  taught,  ii 
common  people  heard  him  gladly.  Any  pro; 
religion  that  should  commend  itself  to  the  wil 
grace  and  dignity  of  this  world,  would  want 
prominent  character  of  his.  If  they  had  lik 
where,  it  had  surely  been  when  it  fell  with  a 
tbority  of  heaven  from  his  own  lips.  But  the; 
III  does  it  become  the  servants  of  Christ  to  be 
of  the  features  that  characterised  their  Master's 
If  we  would  prove  the  divine  origin  of  our  faith 
by  pointing  to  that  learned,  to  that  noble,  to 
and  great  who  has  received  it.  Rather  when  t 
asked.  Have  any  of  the  Pharisees  believed?  U 
rageously  answer,  no — but  yonder  is  tbe  blini 
who  has  been  made  to  see — yonder  is  tbe  leproi 
cant  made  whole — yonder  the  naked  victim  of 
demons,  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind, — the  dba 
rejoicing,  the  hopeless  triumphant,  the  destiti 
Bed,  the  profligate  reformed,  the  brokea-heart 
Such  was  tbe  answer  Jesus  gave  to  one  who  st 
(juire.  He  did  not  say,  "  Go  tell  him  I  have  bee 
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to  Ibe  Pharisee's  feast,  and  sat  down  at  the  table  of  the^  ■ 
Scribe,  aad  boea  followed  by  liiiteriiiig  and  altentiva,  I 
crowds."  He  said,  "  Go  tell  him  tbe  blind  see,  iha^  ] 
lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed."  These  were  tliai  I 
lests  of  his  ministry  that  Jesus  chose.  We  shall  do  welji  I 
to  choose  the  same;  and  if  any  ask  of  us  wbo  has  be'-^  I 
lieved  our  report,  send  tbem  to  tbe  chambers  of  wretch-  I 
edfiess  illuminated  with  the  bliss  of  heaven,  where  those  I 
vbu  have  no  possession  left  tbem  on  earlh,  are  peacefully  I 
»iiting  for  possession  of  it  all,  and  those  who  were  ] 
"ithout  wisdom  or  knowledge,  are  become  wiser  thaa  1 
'lieir  teachers,  because  they  love  His  law.  ■   I 

He  spread  a  cloud  for  a  covering  ;  and  fire  to  give  lighti  I 

in  the  night. — Psalm  cv.  39.  ,  I 

Thb  cloud  in  anger,  and  the  light  in  love?     No— ^  1 

bat  io  kiadness  both.     And  so,  O  God,  thou  deales^  | 

ever  wilh  thy  servant.     I  say  it  is  a  cloud  that  is  upon   | 

me,  and  so  it  seems.     The  fair  landscape  of  earth  lies  I 

hidden   behind  it — the  beautiful  things  are  dimmed  by  I 

the  mistiness  of  its  vapour.      My  sun  is  gone,  and  joy  1 

has  ceased  its  shining,     I  walk  as  it  were  in  shadoWj  I 

and  when  I  would  look  forward,  there  is  oolhlug  before  I 

nia  but  impenetrable  cloud.     But  surely  I  know  (batik  J 

is  thine.     My  way  is  not  obscured  that  1  should  lose  Us  i 

nor  overcast  that  I  should  perish  io  it.     It  is  to  hide  ih«  ] 

from  enemies  that  I  kiiow  not,  and  dangers  that  I  sea  I 

not;  and  lead  me  forward  in  a  path  which,  if  I  beheld  it  | 

iuthe  glare  of  this  world's  light,  I  should  not  have  coti't  1 

'age  to  pursue.     Keep  thine  own  secret.  Lord.     The  I 

ciuud   is   very,  very  dark.     T  cannot  penetrate  it.    .(  I 

huve  watched  and  watched,  hut  not  a  beam  of  promisA  I 

*itriega(es  the  hiankness  of  its  surface.     I  see  nothing  I 

'iirongh   it — nothing  beside   it.     The  beauties  of  suf^  I 

"Hiding  earth  are  gone,  and  heaven  itself  has  veiled  ita  I 

■iii^btuess  from  me.     I  know  not  what  it  means — but  t'| 

-in  trust  thee.     I  can  follow  in  silence  where  tbe  dark 

^'>)>onsation    leads — secnrelv,   since    I  know  it  cornea 
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from  thee — and  will  not  ask  thee  wherefore.  "  t 
me.  Be  it  wilb  darkness,  be  it  with  light,  still  f 
and  I  will  follow.  Doubtless  the  hour  will  co; 
that  which  is  now  so  dark  shall  glow  with  Irai 
briefness;  and  I  shall  see  it  was  no  angry  s 
the  fair  contrivance  of  thy  lo»e,  to  lead  me  saf 
I  else  had  perished. 

She  hath  done  what  she  could. — MARK  x 
Longing,  intenseless  longing  to  work  the 
God,  the  heart  grows  sick  in  contemplation  oi 
we  have  done,  turns  restlessly  to  the  right  a 
left  to  see  what  we  can  do — looks  back  and  find 
looks  forward  and  devises  nothing.  We  are 
we  are  not  conscious  of  any  reserves — detei 
devote  ourselves  to  God,  to  live  for  his  ser 
seek  his  glory.  We  resolve  many  things,  ai 
take  many  things — but  useless  and  worthless  i 
prove  they  all — sin  lays  claim  to  them,  and 
despair,  the  spirit  cries  "  What  shall  I  renc 
God  for  all  his  beuefits?"  Others,  perhaps,  i 
circumstanced  and  differently  gifted,  seem  t( 
occupied  in  the  desired  service — seem  waiting 
solicitude  upon  God,  in  their  ministry,  in  their 
in  their  families,  in  their  running  to  and  fro 
earth,  "  A.nd  must  I  do  nothing!" — 0  who  ■ 
their  Lord,  but  knows  the  impatient  sadnes 
thought?  Our  hearts,  like  (hem  of  old,  reproai 
the  waste  of  unfruitful  feelings  and  desires  a 
"  Of  what  use,  of  what  use  is  this  waste? 
thing  for  God — do  something  for  religion.  ' 
done  what  she  could.'  It  was  a  gracious  wore 
was  satisfied.  It  was  little,  and  was  useless 
accepted  it  as  enough,  for  it  was  all  she  hai 
southing  and  cheering  is  the  inference  to  the  s 
would  give,  but  finds  it  has  nothing — that  wonli 
feels  it  is  nothing.  Let  the  lonely,  the  disal 
dejected,  take  it  to  their  comlbil.  One  feeling  f 
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3  will— one  desire  foregone  for  his  love — one  passion 

lued   at   his   Gommand- — ODe    idol   broken    at    (he 

loiir'sfeet,  is  of  more  worth  than  eiII  external  labours, 

the  spikenard  very  costly — bought  hard  of  her  that 

!s  it,  valued  of  him  that  takes — for  he  knows  what 

has  parted    from  to  bring    it.     More  (ban  Simoi), 

in  he  spreads  his  feast — more  than  Charity,  when 

unloads  her  purse.     Thousands  give  much  and  keep 

best — thousands  yield  much,  and  yet  withhold  their 

^st.     I  will  take  to  my  Saviour  the  most  precious 

[  have,  and  part  from  it  freely  at  his  word ;  and  if 

no  more  than  the  sin  I  have  cherished,  the  idol  I 

le  loved,  the  health,  the  activity,  the  namo  I  have 

lyed,  I  part  from  it  to  hira  willingly  and  freelj-;  I 

be  satisfied  that  he  accepts  it,  and  surely  he  will 

of  me, '  She  has  done  what  she  could.'" 
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was  the  law  of  Egypt  that  every  subject  of  th« 
lorn  was,  under  pain,  I  think,  of  death,  to  folloi 
calling  of  his  fathers.  Whether  this  was  -a  < 
I  know  not.  But  there  is  another  kingdom  wherel 
I  wise,  of  which  it  is  a  law,  if  1  mistake  not  the  s 
■book,  that  every  one  should  follow  diligently  his 
calling.  Of  course  it  could  not  be  in  either  of  these 
doms  the  following  events  occurred,  as  laken  in 
t-faand  by  a  Listener,  from  the  lips  of  the  unfortunat«<  .| 
ator. 

When  I  first  became  sensible  of  religious  im 
i,  1  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  I  had  been  politely 
ight  up,  had  learned  a  great  deal,  and  knew  but 
r  little— least  of  any  thing  did  I  know  myself.  Next 
lyself,  what  1  knew  least  of  was  my  fellow-crealureb 
always  resided  with  my  grandmother,  and  h^ 
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little  intercourse  but  with  my  governess,  a  f 
relatives,  and  two  or  three  genteel  girls  of  tnyt 
ing  in  society.  My  grandmother  was  an  old 
Christian.  That  she  was  one,  tlie  more  1 
religion,  the  more  1  am  convinced,  though  a1 
I  doubted  it.  She  hud  become  so  at  a  time 
were  indeed  llie  despised  few,  or  only  not  dt 
cause  Ibey  were  unheard  of:  when  all  they  c( 
the  world  was  to  sit  apart  and  pray  for  it,  a 
could  do  for  themselves  was  to  withdraw  froi 
euces.  1  speak  of  a  Christian  of  sixty  years  a; 
I  kuew  herishe  was  too  old  to  receive  any  ui 
■ions.  Her  mind  bad  but  little  cultivation. 
suw  her  read  any  ihiiig  but  the  newspaper,  B 
the  Bible.  She  seldom  talked  of  religion,  bu 
it  every  moment.  Of  the  public  demonslratio 
so  prevalent  in  our  time,  she  contented  hersel 
ing,  "  There  were  no  such  things  in  her  d 
retired  piety,  beautiful  as  il  appears  to  me  in 
spect,  was  attended  with  considerable  disad> 
myself.  Very  little  pains  was  taken  lo  instrut 
io  the  principles  which  hers  reposed  in.  I 
ceived  them  without  human  agency,  she  pei 
ceived  it  impossible  to  impart  Ihem.  Ad 
distinct  and  separali;  from  the  world,  was  am 
things  not  beard  of  in  her  day."  I  was  brou] 
other  girls,  and  by  other  people.  Her  care  i 
pray  for  me ;  which  that  she  did  with  unweaiit 
ness,  in  holy  trust  and  confidence,  1  know 
tainly;  and  to  her  prayers,  perhaps,  the  blessi 
received  were  granted.  In  her  journal  I  fonni 
earnest  peliliou  for  the  correction  of  faults  that 
reproved  in  nic,  and  pardon  for  my  iniquities  s 
that  she  seemed  to  think  me  all  perfection,  at, 
me  to  think  myself  so. 

"  When  iberefore  I  became,  on  my  ap 
womanhood,  slrongiy  imbued  with  religious  fe 
Laving  received  the  impressions  from  my  grai 
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It  was  not  to  her  T  looked  for  example  or  advice.  I 
doubted,  indeed,  the  reality  of  ber  religion,  because  it 
vas  of  a  character  so  different  to  what  I  saw  elsewtiere. 
Elsewhere,  therefore,  I  sought  for  counsel.  She  al- 
lowed me  to  go  on  unlhwarted  in  good,  as  before  ia 
toWy,  aod  I  began  my  course  in  all  the  confidence  of  a 
ipirit  yet  untried,  and  all  the  fervour  of,  I  believe  aa 
lanest,  though  a  new-born  purpose.  I  did  not  want  for 
advisers.  As  soon  as  my  inclination  to  seriousness  was 
perceived,  I  was  taken  up  by  some  leading  people  in  the 
religious  world,  as  it  is  called,  and  introduced  from  one 
to  another  as  a  promising  character,  requiring  to  be  led 
forward.  I  was  an  heiress — nobody  knew  to  what,  nor 
did  I — but  on  some  unexplaiued  understanding  that  I 
was  in  a  capacity  to  receive  and  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
food,  I  became  a  person  of  importance  in  my  sphere — 
among  people  whose  attentions  to  me,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  elfect,  had  no  motive  but  to  promote 
my  welfare,  I  was  taken  from  party  to  party,  and 
church  to  chnrch,  and  meeting  to  meeting,  in  a  perpe- 
toal  round  of  religious  dissipation.  Nolhing  could  be  more 
delightful  to  me  than  this  burry  of  pious  occupation ;  for 
beside  that  I  had  a  real  and  ardent  pleasure  in  listening  to 
ilbe  things  of  God,  and  an  honest  desire  to  learn  them,  there 
Mill  it  a  contrast  to  the  monotonyof  my  home,  naturally 
Knog  1«  the  youthful  mind.  I  had  been  to  a  ball  about 
mes  in  my  life ;  I  had  yawned  through  a  tea-party 
fat  once  in  a  fortnight ;  I  had  driveu  round  the  parks 
^flo  hour  in  every  day  :  but  all  the  rest  of  my  time  I 
y  been  thrown  upon  my  own  resources,  which  were 
Kenough,  and  the  society  of  niv  grandmother,  or  that 
ibout  half  a  dozen  iniimales  of  my  own  age.  Bat 
i  there  was  somewhere  to  go  every  night — somebody 
r  every  morning — somebody  to  see,  somebodv  to 
■introduced  to  every  where:  mingled  all  with  the 
Uilus  of  first-awakened  feeling,  as  new  as  it  was  de- 
~iil:  for  I  was  too  young  to  have  tasted  of  the  ex- 
ults of  oarthly  passion.  My  dear  old  grandmothsr 
[9L,  X.  B 
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looked  on  with  surprise  that  excited  my  mirth 
So  anxiety  which,  though  I  then  perceived  il  m 
of  now  with  pain.  Sometimes  she  ventured  a 
that  the  regularity  of  her  bouse  was  destn 
fnmily  prayer  at  nine  o'clock  was  unattendeci 
the  servants  were  out  with  the  carriage — they 
fiilber  and  thither  she  knew  not  where— til 
people  came  about,  she  knew  not  whom — I 
'at  liberty  to  bear  her  company,  or  rather  to  si 
Tier  side,  which  she  ao  called.  She  never  thou 
'such  fashionable  doings  in  her  house.  Still  I 
"as  I  liked — only  things  were  not  so  in  her 
girls  of  eighteen  stayed  at  home,  read  their  1 
were  happy  with  their  parents. 

"  This  went  on  a  considerable  time.  But 
too  much  of  the  light  of  truth  upon  my  mii 
~thow  me,  after  a  while,  that  however  much  I 
ing  for  myself,  I  was  doing  no  good  to  any 
A  spare  shilling  in  the  collection-bos  was  al 
rendered  for  what  I  considered  to  be  the  much 
and  I  became  uneasy  under  the  first  perce 
'selfishness,  that  one  great  principle  of  natui 
'eelfish  still,  whichever  way  indulged.  I  might  i 
'into  account,  also,  the  actual  privation  and  disi 
^iny  grandmother  and  her  household,  as  the  c 
■indulgence.  Eagerly,  and  I  believe  again  t( 
purpose,  I  began  to  ask  of  every  body  what  I 
I  saw  others  doing,  why  should  I  only  be  use 
generation  f  Alas!  had  any  one  of  my  kin 
iookedinto  my  mind,  and  seeing  how  light,  how  ei 
ignorant  il  was,  had  advised  me  to  devote  the 
'years  to  mental  improvement  and  the  study  < 
what  defeat  and  disappointment  they  had  sp 
'But  this  thfiy  did  not.  My  desire  to  do  good 
approved,  and  many  ways  were  suggested  to  w 
'  taken  to  see  a  school,  where  I  found  a  lady  si 
by  fifty  neatly- dressed  girls,  hanging  with  fixed 
upon  ber  words,  gazing  on  her  with  mingled  i 
And   love,   their  little  counteuaiicei  seeming-^ 
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benevolence  that  beamed  in  hers.  She  was  above 
Ce  my  age.  A  calm  and  sober  serenily  of  manner,  a 
pe  of  tender  interest  gave  force  to  all  she  said. 
fi  simplicity  of  her  expressions  was  only  equalled  by 
y  correctness  and  carefulness  of  the  thoughts  she 
Ithed  in  them.  It  seemed  that,  knowing  every  thing, 
I  remembered  when  she  had  known  nothing;  or  from 
t  depths  of  experienced  truth,  conid  reach  the  heart 
K  had  yet  experienced  nothing.  There  was  not  a 
isper  among  her  audience,  but  when  they  responded 
jiier  questions,  and  showed,  in  doing  so,  (he  extent 
1  the  importance  of  the  knowledge  she  had  imparted. 
r  heart  burned  wilhin  me  to  do  the  same — fo  be  the 
trnment  of  heaven's  mercy  to  the  children  of  poverty. 
|iy  should  I  not  teach?  Why  should  I  not  have 
tools?  A  thousand  projects  were  afloat  in  my  head, 
(  not  a  single  misgiving  of  my  powers  was  in  my 
krt.  I  knew  I  should  not  be  restricted  in  pecuniary 
|BD8,  and  returned  home  full  of  elevation  in  the  pro- 
^t  of  being  useful.  So  full,  I  could  not  help  telling 
I  grandmother  I  was  going  to  teach  a  school.  She 
\y  answered  me,  with  something  that  was  not  quite  a 
p,  '  God  bless  you,  dear  child,  and  teach  you  in  his 
|n  good  time.'  It  must  be  owned  my  spirit  fell  for  a 
Iment  at  this  contemptuous  speech,  as  I  esteemed  it : 
I  my  respect  for  the  oldlady's  judgment  had  long  since 
ptred ;  and  my  respect  for  her  piety  was  ready  to 
low,  whenever  it  should  come  in  contact  with  my  own. 
kooD  recovered  my  self-complacency,  and  the  next 
^  prepared  for  my  task — prepared  to  teach,  at  a  time 
IBD  I  knew  absolutely  nothing.  Not  God — for  it  was 
t  but  liftie  time  that  he  had  been  to  me  even  an  object 
iinqniry.  Not  his  word — for  as  yet  I  had  studied  it 
I  little.  Not  myself,  nor  the  beings  I  was  to  instruct 
for  the  examination  of  my  own  heart  had  made  no 
ttof  tny  religious  exercises.  And  in  every  thing  my 
ltd  was  so  uncultivated,  and  so  habitually  unexercised, 
lud  DO  faculty  of  communicating  knowledge,  or  facility 
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of  receiving  il.  Whether  any  amoDg  those  * 
my  advisers  could  have  perceived  this,  I  do  not 
could  not.  My  grandiuolber's  wash-house  va 
fitted  op  with  forms — cbildreo  were  collected — n 
and  clean  white  pinafores  were  provided  for  th 
my  friends  in  snccession  were  brought  to  see  ir 
and  I  was  kindljr  congratulated  on  being;  the  it 
of  so  much  good.  The  good,  however,  was 
thing  that  never  appeared — and  though  I  so 
pected  it  would  appear,  I  was  not  so  deluded 
as  to  suppose  it  did.  When  the  novelty  was 
children  ceased  to  attend,  though  I  bribed  thei 
manner  of  iodncements.  When  ibey  did  ct 
made  a  noise,  paid  no  attention  to  my  exhorta 
never  seemed  to  understand  what  I  said  to  I 
they  had,  they  liad  been  wiser  than  their  leaeb 
I  did  my  best.  I  scolded,  preached,  persDadei 
Btrated;  stimulated  ihem  with  eniiilation,  whi 
failed  to  make  them  quarrel;  and  urged  them 
parisons  which  never  failed  of  making  one 
rogant,  and  the  other  inveterate.  Slill  for  •■ 
was  sanguine.  The  more  difficulty,  the  rac 
in  the  performance.  As  fast  as  my  scho 
aook  me,  1  got  others,  and  every  moment  i 
could  command  was  engrossed  with  leaching. 
some  considerable  time  the  benches  thinned — 
wore  oul — the  pinafores  were  unwashed — th 
ceased  to  come,  and  though  I  would  not  own  it  1 
I  was  really  weary  of  my  task ;  weary  of  repea 
none  cared  (o  hear,  and  none  remembered, 
poignancy  of  disappointment  equal  to  the  earnt 
my  desire  to  be  useful,  I  was  compelled  to  pen 
the  children  did  not  understand  any  thing  bett 
time  and  toil  1  had  expended  on  them.  My  1 
very  sad  under  this  failure,  and  my  spirit  muc 
raged.  I  thought  that  God  refused  to  bless  it 
taking — even  that  I  was  net  his  servant,  since  b< 
my  labours.     Others'  success  added  poignanc 
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lOrtification,  and  sin  perhaps  to  my  sorrow.  My  dis> 
cess  VBS  real,  aod  so  mucii  was  I  at  the  momeuC  hum> 
lied  by  it,  it  would  have  been  happiness  indeed  bad  any 
>Qe  suggested  that  I  might  have  mistaken  my  calling, 
ind  set  myself  to  teach  at  a  period  when  I  had  belter 
liave  been  gathering  in  a  store  of  knowledge  for  future 
distribution.  However  much  my  pride  might  have  beeo 
■rounded,  I  should  have  been  relieved  from  the  appre- 
liension  that  God  disowned  my  service. 

"  About  this  time  my  grandmother  determined  to  re- 
move into  the  country — for  her  health,  she  said — but  I 
believe,  because  she  was  tired  of  the  disturbance  I  had 
nade  in  her  household  economy,  and  distressed  by  my 
perpetual  absence  from  her.  A  house  was  taken  for  a 
twelvemonth,  at  a  watering-place  on  the  coast,  whither 
we  removed.  I  felt  little  regret  at  abandoning  an  un- 
dertaking which  had  cost  me  so  much  disappoinlment. 
My  liondon  society  I  did  indeed  regret;  but  was  as- 
|hHl  I  should  find  great  opportunities  of  usefulness  in 
^Bkw  residence.  This  consoled  me. 
HpMy  first  acquaintaace  was  with  two  maiden  ladies, 
■dVanced  in  life,  and  of  a  station  in  society  loner  ihaa 
my  own ;  but  of  that  solid  worth  and  unpretending  sim- 
flicily  of  character  which  cannot  be  looked  down  upon. 
e  worthy  women,  with  means  the  most  restricted, 
lived  to  do  an  immense  deal  of  good,  by  personal 
tion  and  the  influence  they  had  obtained  in  their 
iJibourhood.  Every  body  knew  Mrs.  Mary  and  Mrs. 
—the  rich,  who  always  gave  money  when  they 
,  without  much  caring  what  they  did  with  it — the 
whose  troubles  found  always  a  compassionate  hear- 
t  (heir  door.  They  might  be  seen  in  the  morning 
leir  grey  cloaks  and  close  bonnets,  scudding  about 
■treets  with  baskets  in  their  hands,  filling  them  with 
ributions  at  one  door,  and  emptying  them  with 
Itions  at  anolber.  You  might  find  them  in  the  even- 
It  their  little  parlour  in  the  back  street,  cutting  out 
I  Bnen,  loixing  medicines,  or  casting  up  accounts. 
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In  every  eorner  was  a  collecting- box— on  ei 
piles  oT  reporfd,  cases  of  distress,  and  prospc 
societies:  there  was  not  one,  I  believe,  low 
nctive  women  did  not  send  up  their  yearly  p 
eollectioDs.  And  Mrs.  Mary  and  Mrs.  Jane  h 
■omething  to  sell ;  something  that  their  activi 
one  might  have  thought  they  bad  a  dozen  ea 
of  two — had  wrought  for  the  advancement  of 
rities — garters,  muffetees  and  kettle- holders — 
articles,  which,  if  nobody  wanted,  every  hoc 
out  of  respect  to  the  manufacturers.  The; 
women  became  the  objects  of  my  admiration- 
reason — for  with  little  more  fur  their  whole  me 
I  could  command  for  pocket-money,  they  adi 
to  the  wants  of  hundreds,  had  a  blessing  under  i 
tageroof  fur  five  miles  round,  and  sent  help  (o  th 
of  the  equator  and  the  pole.  My  heart  grew 
sadness  when  1  compared  their  labours  with  i 
but  there  was  a  remedy — could  I  not  go  an 
vise?  The  resolution  was  soon  taken.  I  b 
worthy  friends  to  let  me  assist  in  all  their  und' 
Bod  collect  for  all  their  societies,  being  now 
in  the  place,  and  having  nothing  to  do.  They 
lighted  with  the  proposal:  they  had  scarcely  e 
ance,  they  believed  they  were  not  so  young  as 
to  be,  and  the  place  increased  every  year — a  { 
more  might  be  done  than  they  had  strength  for- 
could  he  so  acceptable  as  my  services.  My  i. 
inserted  as  collector  in  all  their  books,  and  the  ! 
credentials  put  into  my  hands.  And  now  agai 
taught  heart  beat  high  with  joy  at  thought  of 
that  I  should  do.  One  morning,  as  I  was  pac 
my  handsome  French  reticule,  pencil,  books, 
&c.,  my  grandniotber  asked  me  what  I  was  goii 
I  answered,  that  I  was  going  to  collect  mom 
societies,  '  Collect  money,  dear  child,'  sh 
'  had  you  not  better  give  them  what  money  th 
and  keep  yourself  at  home  ^^Yoa  have  more 
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t  hov  to  spend  properly — God  bless  ;ou  in  the  usa 

rit.' 

I  was  now  Dearly  twenty.  With  my  profession  of 
Jly,  I  had  put  aside  its  garb,  as  to  nil  affectation  of 
ihioa  or  useless  expenditure  in  dress:  but  still  there 
IS  a.  style  iu  my  appearance  that  is  not  easily  put  off, 
rticnlarly  where  there  are  personal  attractions,  and 
le  fresh  vivacity  of  youth.  Nothing  misgiving  of  an j 
bservatioDs  I  might  excite,  I  sallied  forth  morning; 
tier  morning;  knocked  at  people's  doors — so  I  had 
!en  bidden — asked  for  the  mistress,  a.iked  for  the 
irvants,  askt-d  for  the  money  ;  quite  unembarrassed, 
\ first,  in  the  confidence  of  my  good  intentions.  But 
une  way  or  another,  I  know  not  how  it  was,  things  by 
epreeR  went  ill.  The  servants  langhed  and  looked 
npertinent  when  they  opened  the  doors.  The  ladies 
lilhin  carried  themselves  haughtily,  asked  a  great  many 
Destions  I  was  not  prepared  to  answer,  and  made  ob- 
itions  and  insinuations  which  piqued  my  pride,  and 
vnetimes  provoked  my  impertinence.  On  one  or  two 
cessions,  where  the  hour  of  my  coming  was  known,  I 
irceived  that  preparation  was  made  for  satisfying  curi- 
ity,  which,  however  gratifying  it  might  be  to  my  vanity, 
IS  not  at  all  so  to  my  delicacy.  In  short,  I  was  as  well 
Down  in  the  streets  as  (he  two-penny  post-man ;  but  by 
leans  so  much  respected.  With  the  poor,  alas!  I 
but  little  more  success.  I  was  not  Mrs.  Mary,  nor 
et  Mrs.  Jane.  I  gave,  it  is  true,  a  shilling  for  every 
inny  I  solicited,  and  when  this  was  discovered  1  got 
ibscribers  plenty:  but  they  paid  no  longer  than  1  gave; 
hey  had  new  wants  every  time  I  appeared,  and  if  these 
kere  not  attended  to,  it  was  impossible  to  give  money; 
^y  bad  not  enough  for  themselves:  and  eveu  if  they 
scarcely  had  a  welcome.  When  I  offered  con- 
polation,  an  eye  was  turned  askance  upon  my  dress — '  It 
pu  very  well  for  people  to  talk  who  had  plenty  of  every 
Cling.'  When  I  ventured  admonition,  '  Yoong  gent(^> 
feUukoew  little  of  wluit  the  poor  had  to  go  through.', 
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fell  deeply  at  the  time  these  seemingly  hard  r 
my  iDleDcled  kindness;  but  I  know  now  that 
truths.  I  did  not  know — I  had  never  suffen 
never  vitnessed  suffering — I  had  never  evi 
reflected  npon  it.  I  knew  nothing  of  its  near 
Tice,  and  consequently  I  knew  not  bow  to  adr 
either.  I  reproved  in  the  wrong  place — I  oi 
■olotions  unsuitable  to  the  mind  that  was  to  rec 
—from  want,  not  of  feeling,  but  of  knowlet 
human  heart.  I  wounded  when  I  meant  to  so 
was  imposed  upon  and  misled  perpetually, 
this,  I  know  not  how  it  happened,  but  it  alw 
or  snowed  when  I  went  out:  not  more,  I  sup 
it  did  upon  Mrs.  Mary  and  Mrs.  Jaue — tl 
itopt,  neither  would  I :  hut  I  had  been  delicate 
up.  and  was  always  taking  cold.  My  grandE 
came  seriously  uneasy — my  waiting-maid  dec 

Miss had  need  collect  a  good  deal  of  moi 

for  the  refreshing  and  retrimmingof  all  the  bo 
pelisses  she  spoiled  with  rain  and  mud.  At 
was  not  till  her  patience  had  lasted  near  a 
grandmother  asked  me  how  much  in  the  vrt 
lecled.  I  replied,  'Why,  dear  grandmamma, 
as  five  shillings  a-week,  all  in  pennies.'  '  \^ 
dear  child,'  she  said,  '  1  do  not  know  what  you 
it — there  were  no  such  things  in  my  days — bv 
the  five  shillings  to  keep  you  at  home  ■  and  i 
to  it  alt  that  it  cost  you,  I  warrant  you  will  d 
sum,  and  let  every  body  dispose  of  their  own. 
fied  as  I  was  with  this  balance  of  account,  I 
dispute  its  accuracy,  and  was  not,  I  believe,  i 
sorry  to  resign  my  task.  But  there  was  a  feelin 
ing  it  of  deep  distress.  Again  my  hope  of  i 
had  been  defeated.  Surely  I  should  take  my  ] 
last  wi(b  the  anprofitable  servant,  and  God  i 
aclinowledge  me  as  his.  1  poured  out  my  hi 
its  bitterness  to  Mrs.  Mary  and  Mrs.  Jane— 
not  understand  me,  either  in  my  reasons  for  n 
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Dg.  or  my  distress  in  doing  so — witb  their  usual  tone  0!*  1 

wnevolence  tbev  said,   '  Well,   well,  never  mind,  God  I 

Boold   provide  for  his  own  work — joung  people  wera  I 

H)!  to  get  tired — but  I  should  be  older  by-and-by.'     la 

thos  seeming'  to  cast  the  blame  upon  myself,  to  wbich  ia  I 

this  moment  of  humiliation  I  was  sufficiently  inclined,  they  | 

added  poignancy  to  my  feelings  :  one  hint  that  what  waa  j 

their  caltingmight  not  be  mine,  would  have  relieved  ihem.'  J 

"Soon  after    this   I    married,    and  again   resided  in  j 

the  metropolis.     The  circumstances  of  my  married  Ufa  I 

brought  me  into  a  different  society  from  (hat  I  had  been  j 

accustomed   to  ;  chiefly  that  of  pious  and  literary  men,  I 

and  women  of  superior  and  cultivated  minds.     Amon^  j 

these  I  first  began  to  feel  my  own  want  of  cuUivatiuD;  I 

my  absolute  ignorance  of  every  thing;  and  my  incapa-  j 

bility  of  taking  part  in  the  cooversalion  at  my  table,  oit  I 

even  of  profiting  by  it,  when  it  passed  beyond  the  gossip, 

religious  or  otherwise,  of  the  day.    For  though  on  the  sub-  I 

ject  of  religion  1  bad  been  perpetually  and  incessantly 

hearing,   1   was  truly  in  the  condilion  of  those  of  whoni  j 

Ibe  apostle  speaks — '  £ver  learning,  and  never  able  to  I 

eorae  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.'    I  had  been  hearing 

ind  leaching,  but  neither  studying  nor  reflecting.  J 

"Of  the  discussions  to  wbich  I  was  now  so  frequently*  ] 

party,  biblical  criticism,  and  nice  distinctions  of  doctrine,  I 

Dade  a  considerable  part ;  even  the  ladies  of  my  society  I 

were  Hebrew  scholars,  as  they  were  in  all  respects  highly  j 

ioformed  ;  and  frequently  and  modestly  betrayed,  rather  j 

Ihan  exhibited,  their  knowledge  of  the  original  scrip-  I 

lures.     Embarrassed  and  in  despair  at  being  thus  unlike  J 

lo  all  about  me,  1  recollected  that  I  was  not  too  old  to  | 

learn,  and  furnished  myself  wilh  grammars,  lexicons,  &c.  J 

One  morning,  as  I  sate  down  to  my  desk  in  great  state,  1 

lo  wait  for  a  master  who  undertook   to  give  a  perfect  J 

knowledge  of  Hebrew  In  sis  lessons,  my  grandmother—  I 

the  still  lived  with  me— asked  what  1  was  going  to  do.  I 

ilokl  her ;  adding,  with  great  solemnity,  that  it  was  im<  ' 

"  'e  to  oome  at  the  true  meaning  of  scripture  without 
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reading  the  original — endless  errors  had  been  g 
upon  mistranslation — it  was  essential  to  every  o 
able  to  defend  tLe  pure  doctrine  of  the  gospe 
appeal  to  the  Hebrew  text.  This  was  the  firal 
believe  the  ooly  time,  I  ever  saw  my  gran 
angry.  All  else  she  had  attributed  to  rooderii 
sod  a  change  of  times;  but  to  tell  her  that  one 
her  Bible— that  very  quarlo  Bible  which  for  foi 
bad  never  been  leftaday  onopened,  wasnotrigbt 
be  altered  for  the  better,  was  to  touch  her  on: 
of  happiness  and  hope.  I  cannot  bear  to  tbini 
tbe  tears  I  so  UDoecessarity  brought  into  h 
'  Child,'  she  said,  dropping  her  usual  appell 
"dear,"  'your  grandmother  has  lived  too  loDj 
member  when  I  was  a  child  npon  his  knee,  ra 
fiilber,  and  he  had  heard  it  from  his,  would 
stories  of  the  joy  and  thanksgiving  that  were  ai 
godly,  when  the  Bible  was  put  into  English 
might  understand  it — but  now,  it  seems,  nobodj 
derstaod  it  but  those  that  can  put  it  back  agaii 
God  keep  you  from  delusion.'  I  smiled  at  h 
1  ranee,  but  did  not  repeat  her  prayer.     My  s 

I  .  vanced  rapidly ;  for  I  was  exceeding  quick  in  I 

i  I  studied  hard ;  made,  as  my  master  assured  me, 

progress;  and  of  course  believed  that,  at  the  ei 
six  lessons,  I  understood  the  language,  and  hac 
make  use  of  what  I  knew.  I  now  ventured  t 
argument  npon  the  abstruser  points  of  doctrim 
tain  metaphysical  questions  at  that  time  ran  hi 
I  became  a  violent  partisan — from  a  real  desiri 
lieve,  to  advance  the  truth,  but  not  considering 
putation  might  not  be  my  calling.  I  treated 
vulgar  and  narrow  minds,  who  attempted  to  1( 
on  personal  religion,  the  simplicity  of  divine  Iru 
(he  sanctification  of  the  heart— the  common-plai 
of  religion,  as  J  called  it;  and  gave  my  attenti 
to  those  who  entertained  me  with  ingenions  inti 
tions,  nice  distinctions,  and,  as  they  believed  tbei 
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I  comprebecMve  views.    Of  these  I  understood  juat  J 

be  misled,  aod  lo§e  in  them   ail  care  ibr  I 

t  was  re^y  iinportaat;  hot  by  do  means  eoouglt  I 

ippredate  their  worth,  or  judge  of  their  correctneai.  f 

med  to  talk,  however,  aod  I  had  Hebrew  cnoogfc 

(eitfouiid  all  who  coDtradicied  me.     Say  what  tbaf  i 

,  I  said   it  was  ao  error  io  the  translalioit,   the  I 

was  so  and  so.     I  did  not  wait  indeed  to  be  | 

red  of.     I  bad  a  real  coDcem  for  the  sodIs  of  thoae  I 

■rere  fiooDderiog,  as  I  tbooght,  in  vulgar  error,  i 

t  pains  to   disseminate  my  new-learned   doctrinea;  I 

lug  always  my  Hebrew  Bible    in    my  pocket;  of  I 

I    could   yet   produce    little    more    than    a   few  I 

r  words  and  passages,  on  which  I  rang  the  changaa 

jr-party.     I  do  not  know  whether  I  converted  ai^  I 

J  to  my  errors — for  such  they  were  at  last,   if  not  nt  I 

L  Jteing  opinions  of  which  I  saw  not  the  consequencei^  I 

tlie  necessary  inferences,  nor  any  thing  but  (he  bars  | 

lent,  and  (hat  frequently  misappreheuded;  but  J  1 

Iperceived  that  prudent  parents  did  not  desire  m.]r  I 

icy  for  their  daoghters — sober  and  devoted  Christ  | 

I  said    'Humph!'   to  my  tirades   of  doctrine,   t 
1  disposition  to  talk  to  me — and   men   from  i 

1  I  was  endeavoaring  to  get  information,  smiled  >t  j 
roductiofl  of  Hebrew  roots,  and  asked  how  longJi 
tudied  the  language — not  altogether  as  if  they  ad- 
;  my  accuracy.  This  affected  not  my  vanity,  (ai  j 
by  had  not  been  my  object :  but  in  pursuit  of  utilitj  j 
troth,  I  found  myself  involved  deeper  and  deeptf  j 
mfusion,  while  those  whom  1  desired  to  benefit^  f 
more  and  more  regardless   and  snspicious  of  1 

I I  said.  And  with  ample  reason — for  I  did  not  un- 
land  myself  the  recondite  opinions  I  set  forth,  aoA'  J 

plost  in  them  all  the  savoar  of  divine  truth.  Even 
voor  whom  I  visited  wished  T  would  talk  to  theme 

I)  of  their  own  Bible,  for  mine  was  quite  ditTereot; 

PsoDie  suggested  that  since  the  Bible  turned  out.  to 
3  wrong,  they  did  not  see  what  was  the  use  of  read- 
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ing  it.  To  myseir,  this  was  likely  to  have  beet 
dest  failure  of  any.  For  in  the  years  that  I  tl 
pied  myself  with  criticism  and  coniroversy.  1 1 
my  Englisb  Bible  allogether,  and  my  peraoDi 
ill  it.  My  character  lost  ita  tone  of  spirituality,  i 
had  never  been  very  deep,  had  been  true  an 
Instead  of  beinf;  eolarg'ed,  as  I  conceived  it  ' 
my  mind,  small  enough  before,  was  contra 
bonod  down  to  the  system  of  a  party,  and  liu 
of  a  set.  These  having  after  a  time  dispersed,  o 
their  minds,  or  dropped  discussions  that  had 
grossed  Ihem  as  they  did  me,  1  found  that  all 
of  three  or  four  more  years,  was  uncertainly  of  I 
the  moat  simple  truths,  desuetude  of  the  ordini 
of  grace,  carelessness  of  practice,  and  &om 
(juantily  of  Hebrew  roots,  for  which  I  bad  no  l< 
use.  Still,  as  far  as  I  know,  my  purpose  of 
single.  I  needed  but  to  see  my  error  to  abant 
perceive  what  1  lhoiig;hta  belter  way,  and  ente 
After  another  season  therefore,  of  doubt,  di 
meat,  and  almost  despondency,  I  determiDe< 
study  and  return  lo  practical  utility. 

"  I  was  now  Ihe  mother  of  several  children 
mistress  of  a  large  establishment.  Time  and  e: 
had  given  me  more  knowledge  of  myself — the 
a  pious  and  well-informed  husband  had  impi 
understanding — and  since  I  gave  up  controver 
studied  more  and  prayed  more,  and  the  detect! 
mer  error  had  imparted  to  me  a  disllncter  k 
of  the  truth;  at  the  same  time  that  my  cban 
gained  solidily,  and  my  knowledge  of  mankind 
cessarily  increased.  It  seemed  that  I  was  d 
capable  of  being  useful ;  and  this  was  still  the 
nate  desire  of  my  heart.  But  bow  to  set  i 
Providence  had  indeed  surrounded  me  with  d 
had  children  to  be  brought  up  ;  a  household  to  i 
mortal  souls  committed  to  my  guidance ;  and  n 
mother,  disabled  and  paralytic,  depended  upc 
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every  thing.  Still  no  oDe  suggested  to  me  that  my 
calling  might  possibly  be  at  home.  One  came  to  me 
and  asked  me  to  become  patroness  to  a  society — another 
begged  to  put  my  name  upon  a  commitlee — a  third  re- 
quested me  to  be  visiter  at  an  infant-school — a  fourth 
wanted  me  to  get  op  a  repository — a  fifth  to  be  trea- 
snrer  of  a  saving-fund — a  sixth  to  be  president  of  a 
working  society — a  seventh  to  be  inspector  to  a  tract 
society — an  eighlh  to  open  adult  schools — a  ninth  to 
reform  prisons — a  tenth  (o  convert  catholics — an  eleventh 
to  free  slaves — a  twelflh — but  why  go  on!  More  than 
«  hundred  solicitors  came  to  me  ;  each  one  assuring  me 
that  what  she  proposed  was  a  field  of  unbounded  useful- 
ue^s,  in  which  she  bud  exerted  herself,  she  hoped  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  to  Ihe  benefit  of  others  and  her  own. 
And  1  believe  that  each  one  spoke  the  truth.  She  bad 
known  her  calling,  pursued  it  ardently,  and  obtained  a 
blessing  whence  she  had  expected.  I  loved  their  zeal, 
coveted  the  rich  reward  of  their  success,  determined  to 
imitate  them  all,  and  undertook  every  thing  that  was 
proposed  to  me. 

"  And  now  I  was  involved  in  incessant  occupalion. 
The  days  were  not  long  enough  for  my  charitable  labours, 
1  was  never  in  my  house  but  when  a  committee  was  as- 
sembled there.  My  name  was  upon  every  list,  and  ray 
presence  in  every  place.  What  good  I  did,  God  only 
knows — if  any,  he  will  look  graciously  on  the  record  he 
has  kept  of  it.  There  was  good  done:  but  I  oflea 
ibongbt  not  more  than  would  have  been,  had  I  not  been 
Ibere,  I  had  no  particular  turn  for  business,  I  bad 
nothing  of  that  strong,  hard,  bustling  character,  usually 
called  Dianagemenl.  On  most  occasions  I  was  an  im- 
portant and  well-looking  cipher,  saying  "aye"  to  what 
oihers  proposed.  My  money  and  my  name  were  all  that 
vas  really  useful,  I  believe.  Or  il  otherwise,  the  good  I 
did  I  never  knew,  what  I  left  undone  was  but  too  appa- 
leot.  Having  no  lime  to  attend  to  my  children,  I  com- 
milted  the  management  of  them  to  others.  They  bad 
VOL.  X.  F 
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governesses,  to  whom  I  left  them  wifb  nabonn 
fidence,  tilt  by  accident  I  saw  somelhing  amiss, 
I  seut  ihem  away  and  got  another;  till,  it  appei 
children  were  beyond  every  body's  managemeii 
tbeni  ofT  to  srboul.  They  owe  not  to  theii  mt 
thing  tbey  know  or  ore — for  what  they  are  i 
mother  may  be  questioned.  As  I  wiis  never  i 
my  servants  were  left  to  their  own  discretion 
them  no  religious  instruction,  advice,  or  snp 
ence.  I  gave  them  no  babits  of  domestic  regol 
knew  not,  in  short,  how  tbey  spent  their  time 
conducted  themselves.  To  my  husband's  socii 
came  almost  a  stranger,  and  brought  little  bu 
fort  to  his  home.  If  he  was  disposed  to  commi 
had  no  time  to  listen:  If  he  needed  my  coonsel, 
busy  to  attend  to  him.  He  could  not  receive  hi 
or  most  receive  them  alone,  because  I  was  al 
gaged.  He  could  not  have  his  children,  brcai 
drawing  up  reports  and  could  not  be  disturbed 
bad  no  participation  in  my  pursuits,  and  I  no  loi 
any  interest  in  his,  sympathy  decreased  bet' 
communion  of  thought  and  feeling  became  less 
the  prayer  of  each  went  up  Ici  heaven  alone  ;  t 
be  resumed  those  solitary  studies,  of  which  in  ll 
part  of  our  union  be  so  often  communicated  tt 
to  me,  having  now  no  time  to  learn,  I  lost  the  o 
lectnal,  and  1  believe  I  may  add  the  greatest 
advantage  that  had  ever  been  bestowed  on  i 
grandmother — she  is  dead.  The  attention  of 
and  all  that  money  can  purchase,  lightened  her 
years — but  I  had  no  time  to  administer  to  her  si 
In  short,  while  my  nume  has  stood  in  public  as  ll 
of  a1t  good,  aud  been  echoed  and  lauded  from  ii 
to  inrtitution  through  Ibe  land,  the  savour  of  ho) 
not  characterized  my  house,  nor  its  peace  abid 
bosom.  I  am  now  five-aud-thirty.  The  loss 
from  fatigue  and  irregularity  confines  me  to  tfc 
fmd  bas  obliged  me  to  give  up  all  my  uade 
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And  now  it  seems  to  me  that  for  seventeen  years  I  have 
laboured,  though  ardeutly,  in  vain,  I  have  succeeded 
in  nothing.  The  good  I  have  done  is  known  only  to 
God— that  which  I  have  left  undone  looks  me  every 
moment  in  the  face,  in  the  disorder  of  my  neglected 
family,  and  the  sinfulness  of  my  neglected  heart." 

So  reads  our  narrative.  In  the  few  remarks  the 
listener  is  allowed  to  make  upon  what  he  hears,  I  can- 
not comment  on  the  particulars  of  the  story.  I  hope 
tbere  are  few  so  unfortunate;  but  it  is  worth  attention. 
All  these  things  mentioned  are  great  and  important 
duljes — they  are  the  things  of  which  the  Saviour  said, 
"  These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  left  the  other 
undone."  Each  of  them,  I  believe,  is  somebody's  duty ; 
bat  all  of  them  not  anybody's.  And  in  this  day  of  pious 
(Kcupation.it  is  especially  necessary  that  each  one  should 
know  his  own  calling.  From  the  impulse  of  a  good 
desire  on  the  whole,  though  not  unmixed  with  the  pride 
of  importance  and  the  love  of  distinction,  there  is  a  great 
eagerness  to  be  doing  all  that  we  see  others  do,  to  ap- 
point ourselves  to  what  heaven  never  appointed  us,  and 
to  engage  in  a  multiplicity  of  projects  without  consider- 
ing our  circumstances  or  capacity.  Meantime  the  duties, 
less  stimulating  and  less  acceptable  to  our  ardent  spirits, 
tliat  may  belong  to  our  home  and  our  condition,  are  dis- 
tasted and  overlooked;  and  our  own  minds,  I  fear,  too 
often  left  waste  and  uncultured.  This  needs  to  be  par- 
ticularly guarded  against  by  the  young  and  inexperi* 
«nced  in  the  present  state  of  society.  It  is  contrary  to 
the  whole  bearing  of  the  divine  precept.  All  there  is 
required  to  be  "  done  in  order."  Each  one  is  to  poT: 
KQe  diligently  his  own  calling.  If  ministry,  on  minis- 
tering :  if  teaching,  on  teaching — he  that  exhorts,  on 
exhortation;  he  that  rnleth,  with  diligence.  Are  all 
apostles  f  All  prophets?  All  teachers?  We  may  covet 
indeed  the  best  gifts — though  still  Paul  says  there  is  a 
better  way — but  we  must  wait  tilt  they  are  bestowed 
Iwrore  we  attempt  to  exercise  them.  An  earthly  monarch 
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hoA  freedom  to  appoint  diBerent  persons  to  ( 
offices  of  his  slolo,  according'  as  tbey  are  capal 
strange  intleed  would  be  llie  confusion  if  each  on 
appoint  Irimself  to  all.  Yet  of  sucb  coofttaion, 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  in  danger,  from  the  m 
zeal  of  his  inexperienced  servants.  To  be  the 
of  couimuuicating  blessings  from  heaven  to  cart 
greatest  hononr  that  can  be  conferred  on  an; 
bein^;  and  may  justly  be — nay,  must  be,  if  oi 
are  right,  the  first  desire  of  our  bosoms.  But 
are  conferred,  not  rafisbed.  Watching  for 
where,  ready  for  it  any  way,  and  when  the  1 
Providence  points  the  way,  as  ready  to  follow  it 
nesB  and  obscurity  as  before  an  approving  cr< 
path  of  usefulness  will  be  shown  us,  as  sooa  a 
capable  of  being  useful  or  worthy  to  be  used, 
wanting  humility  as  to  iissnme  our  capability, 
possession  of  every  body's  post,  follow  ever 
calling,  and  restlessly  covet  every  body'i  sac 
shall  probably  learn  it  ia  the  bitterness  of  defeat 
appointment. 
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Saxon  Architecture. 
Wk  concluded  in  the  former  volume  the  slig 
we  proposed  to  give  of  ancient  architecture — cc 
all  to  which  the  term  Order  is  applicable,  or 
any  rule  of  proportion  can  be  applied.  We 
Saxon  style  and  Gothic  style,  but  the  term  Ord 
be  totally  inapplicable  to  the  rude  structure  of 
or  the  fantastic  proportions  of  the  other. 
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if  the  style  whicb  is  commonly  termed  Saxon,  we 
t  many  specimeDs  in  our  couutry  :  but  tbeir  autiquity 
koertain ;  aad  the  name  appropriated  to  this  peculiar 
Eaeter  of  building  is  by  no  means  cerlaitily  signi- 
U  of  its  origin.  It  is  the  most  ancient  that  prevailed 
EUs  kingdom.  It  has  even  beeo  disputed  by  some 
elber  between  the  time  of  the  Romans  evacuating  the 
intry,  and  its  conquest  by  the  Normans,  any  buildings 
re  erected  with  pillars  and  arches  of  stone.  In  tbia 
the  style  we  call  Saxon  would  be  properly  either 
SQ  or  Norman.  The  probability  is  that  it  was  the 
er,  imitated  by  the  Saxons  from  the  buildings  left 
le  island  by  their  predecessors,  or  seen  by  tbeir  tra- 
pl  ia  Italy.  The  earliest  churches  founded  by  the 
monarcbs  on  tbeir  conversion  to  Christianity,  cer- 
^  appear  to  have  been  of  wood.  In  the  year  675 
imenlioned  that  architects  were  brought  over  from 
)0e  to  erect  a  church  after  the  Roman  manner. 
It  the  same  period  the  following  description  is 
I  of  a  church  erected  at  Hexham: — "  Its  deep 
idations,  and  the  many  subterraneous  rooms  there 
dly  disposed,  and  above  ground  the  great  variety  of 
lings  to  be  seen,  all  of  hewn  stone,  and  supported 
Bndry  pillars  and  porticos,  and  set  off  by  the  sur- 
hg  length  and  height  of  the  walls,  surrounded  by 
taa  mouldings  and  bands  curiously  wrought,  and  the 
bgs  and  windings  of  the  passages,  sometimes  ascend- 
Ir  descending  by  winding  stairs  to  the  different  parts 
building;  all  which  it  is  not  easy  to  express  or 
libe  by  words,  &c.,  neither  is  there  any  church  of 
Eke  sort  on  this  side  the  Alps."  But  here  again  it 
intioned  that  Wilfred,  the  founder  of  this  and  many 
;  celebrated  churches,  brought  the  builders  and 
I  with  him  from  Italy  and  France:  which  certainty 
Its  the  opinion  that  the  style  is  not  correctly  deno- 
ted Saxon:  and  is  further  confirmed  by  the  ajipel- 
B  of  the  Roman  manner,  universally  given  by  the 
jliof  that  time  to  the  style  of  architecture  then  pre- 
f3 
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I    Talent.    In  ibe  middle  of  the  eighth  century  act 

I  Saxon  charch  was  erected  in  York,  apparent 
mme  maoner,  the  bishops  and  abbots  who  had 
being  theniBelvea  ihe  architects,  and  the  artists 
ployed  probably  foreigners.  It  is  generally  i 
that  these  churches  were  either  square  or 
rounded  at  the  east  end  ;  similar  to  the  courts  i 
and  other  buildings  then  common  in  the  Romar 
The  introduction  of  towers  above  the  roof  is  i 
tioncd  till  the  tenth  century;  probably  first  use 
lupport  of  the  bells  which  became  at  that  time  t 

'  also  the  form  of  the  cross  in  Ihe  building  seem: 
then  first  prevailed. 

These  uocertain  notices  are  all  the  inform: 
have  with  respect  to  the  architecture  of  the  Saj 
«e  have  no  specimens  that  can  with  certainty  be 
,  to  them.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  any  cha 
place  in  tfie  manner  of  building  at  tlie  Conquest; 

f  Ing  an  increase  of  size  and  magnificence.  The 
ve  usually  call  Saxon  were  probably  built  by  t 

•^  jnans,  after  the  Roman  manner.  The  style  that 
Bt  the  conquest  is  thus  described.  The  chief 
was  at  the  west  end  into  the  nave  ;  at  the  uppt 
that  was  a  cross,  with  the  arms  of  it  extending  n 
south,  and  the  bead  in  which  was  the  choir,  tow 
east,  ending  usually  in  a  semi-circular  form  :  ai 
centre  of  the  cross  was  a  lower ;  another  was  fr 
added,  and  sometimes  two  for  the  sake  of  orni 
symmetry,  to  contain  the  bells ;  the  nave  and  t 
whole  building,  was  encompassed  with  inner  j 
the  pillars  were  round,  square  or  angular,  a 
strong  and  massive;  the  arches  and  heads  of  t 
vere  all  of  them  circular.  The  Saxon  churcl 
often  elegant  and  well  constructed,  bat  of  a  n 
size,  frequently  completed  in  five  or  six  year 

I  buildings  of  the  Normans  were  large  and  magi 

,  of  great  length  and  breadth,  and  carried  up  to  a 
tionate  height,  with  two  and  sometimes  three  n 
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;  one  over  anotheT,  of  different  dimensions,  cou- 

1  together  by  various  arches,  all  circular,  forming 

lower  and  upper  portico,  and   over  them  a  gallery  ; 

i  on  the  outside  three  tiers  of  windows :  in  the  coniro 

IS  a  lofty  tower,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  more  added 

e  west  end,  the  front  of  which  generally  enlended 

fond  the  side  aisle  of  the  nave  or  body  of  the  church. 

ieldom  that  the  founder  of  the  building  lived  to 

it  finished. 

oeral  characters  of  the  Saxon  style,  for  so  ve 

II  still  call  it,  being  the  term  in  common  use,  though 

correct,  we   may  mention   the  circular   arch,   ronnd- 

d  doors  and  windows,  massive  pillars,  wilb  a  kind 

[ular  base  and  capital,  and  thick  walls  without  any 

y  prominent  buttresses.     The  capitals  of  their  pillars, 

iale  12,  Fiff.  1,  were  generally  left  plain,  without  any 

loner  of  sculpture ;  though  instances  occur  of  foliage 

d  animals  on  them,  as  at  Ely.     The  body  or  trunk  of 

r  massy  pillars  were  plain  cylinders,  or  set  off  with 

pall  half-columns   united  with   them;   but  sometimes 

e  ornamented  with  a  spiral  groove  round  them, 

d  the  net  or  lozenge-work  overspreading  them  ;  as  at 

vrbam  and  Canterbury.    The  arches  were  for  the  most 

t  plain  and  simple  ;  but  those  at  the  chief  entrance,  or 

fcere    most  exposed   to  view,   were  abundantly  orna- 

~;  with   sculpture  of  a  particular   kind:   as   the 

^Tron  work  or  zigzag  moulding.  Fig. 2,  and  various 

r  kinds  rising  and  falling,  jetting  out  and  receding 

rd  alternately  in  a  waving  manner:  the  Embattled 

rette.  Fig.  3,  a  kind  of  ornament  formed  by  a  single 

ind  moulding,  traversing  the  face  of  the  arch,  making 

jl returns  and  crossings  always  at  right  angles,  forming 

t  intermediate   spaces   into   squares;   the  Triangular 

tette.  Fig.  4,  where  the  same  kind  of  moulding  at  every 

1  forms  a  triangle:  the  Nail-Head,  Fig.  5,  resem- 

iog  the  beads  of  nails  driven  in  at  regular  distances; 

■  Billeted  Mouldings,  Fii).  6,  as  if  a  cylinder  should 

>  cut  into  pieces  of  equal  length,  and  placed  alter- 


jecting  over  the  windows :  the  Hatched  Uaj 
7,  used  both  on  (he  faces  of  the  arches,  : 
outside.  Its  if  cut  with  an  axe  at  regular  i 
left  rough:  and  the   Nebrele,  Fig.  8, 
minuted  by  an  unduluting  line. 

The  Saxon  or  Norman  style  had  do  niol 
or  spires,  nor  any  statues  without  side  i 
except  some  small  figures  in  relievo.  Thof 
abundant  specimens  of  ibis  architectore  Ibi ' 
land,  there  is  I  believe  no  church  of  entigj 
the  cathedrals  of  the  earlier  times  havin) 
queiitly  altered  and  repaired  in  the  i 
giiished  from  the  former,  as  we  shall  aflei^ 
the  pointed  arches  and  windows,  the  sli^ 
large  buttresses. 
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|ly  endowed  witb  a  keen  sight,  and  have  strongtbl^^^l 
jlgiUly  combiDed  (o  dart  suddenly  upon  their  prar«^^^| 
to  retain  it  with  a  firm  grasp.  The  cariiivora  ^fa^^^^H 
ivided  into  the  iasectivora,  or  those  feeding;  on  ioh^^^H 
F;  the  plaatigrada  and  the  diffiligrada,  so  calWod^^^f 
t^ecnliarities  in  their  feet,  and  the  amphibia.  ^^^M 

lMNA. — Do  not  hedge-hogs  live  on  insects?  ^^^H 

'apa. — Yes:  the  hedge-bog  and  the  mole  are  ^b^q^^l 
It  familiar  examples  of  the  iasectivora.  They  feed,  ^^^| 
the  most  part,  on  roots,  worms,  and  insects ;  whioh^^^f 
dig  out  of  the  ground  witb  the  muzzle,  or  snoilta^^^H 
defensive  provision  of  the  hedge-hog  or  urchio^^^^^l 
remarkable  peculiarity.  Being  possessed  of  littlo^^^H 
iglh  oc  agility,  it  neither  attempts  to  Ree  from,  noflt^^^f 
sail  its  enemies;  but  erects  its  spinea,  and  rolls  itself  ^^^| 
ito  a  hall,  exposing  no  part  of  its  body  that  is  "otj^^^l 
red  with  these  sharp  weapons.  It  will  not  unfon^^^H 
w  unless  thrown  into  water;  and  the  more  it  ll^^^l 
kened,  tbe  closer  it  a^'JtS^tseJf  up.  li!  thb  °0">>oi)^^^| 
,  dogs  do  not  dare  to  seize  it  The  aiicieotB  ub«4I^^^| 
prickly  skin  as  a  clothes'  brush.  ^^^^H 

Ienry. — ^Tbere  must  be  some  singtilar  peculiarity  of 
OtuFe,  to  enable  it  so  to  roll  itself  up. 
*APA.— It  is  furnished  with  a  number  of  cnrions  mus- 
for  the  purpose.   The  subcutaneous  muscles  of  quad- 
leds  generally  are   more   remarkable   than  those  of 
human  subject;    most  of  them  have  tbe  power  of 
ng  nearly  the  whole  skin,  and  are  thereby  furnished 
a  very  useful  mode  of  defence  against  the  attacks 
itinging  insects.     These  muscles  are  more  numerous 
striking  in  tbe  bedge-hog  than  in  any  other  quadru- 
,  and  are,  indeed,  its  only  resort  against  the  various 
Dies  and  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
AjdNA. — What  animals  does  the  plantigrade  subdivi.  ^^_ 
contain  ^^^H 

Papa. — ^Tbe  different  species  of  bears,  in  which  B>!i^^^^| 
loded  tbe  badger,  the  glutton,  and  the  wolverinM^^^I 
llais  are  tnhabitants  of  various  climates,  and  are  foum^^^l 


cattle.     I'be  white,  or  polar  bear,  is  of  i 
most  ferocious. 

Hbnry. — The  bear  is,  I  think,  very  i 
olTectton  to  ils  young. 

Papa, — Yes,  I  have  read  affecting  ii 
Solomon  appears  to  refer  to  the  fierce  raL 
ID  their  behalf,  where  he  says,  "Let  a  b| 
her  whelps  tneet  a  man,  rather  tbau  a  fool< 

It  would  be  diOicult  to  name  a  species  ( 
cept  the  sheep,  that  is  so  variously  serviceab 
its  death,  as  the  bear  is  to  the  inhabitants  of 
of  the  skins  (hey  make  beds,  covertures,  c 
and  cgllsrs  far  their  E!edge*dogs.  Tbose 
the  ice  for  the  capture  of  marine  animal 
shoe-Eoles  of  the  same  substance,  which  tbi 
The  fat  of  the  bear  is  held  in  high  estimi 
voury  and  wholesome  food;  and  when  req 
heat,  it  supplies  the  place  of  oil.  The  Befl 
a  great  delicacy.  The  intestines,  when 
properly  scraped,  are  worn  by  the  fair  sex, 
preserve  their  faces  from  the  effects  of  tl 
which  being  reflected  from  the  snow,  are  foi 
the  skin.  The  Russians  of  Karatschalkamd 
intestines  for  window-panes,  which  are  as  (H 
parent  as  those  made  of  Muscovy  glass.  Ol 
blades  they  form  sickles  for  cutting  grass ; 
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we  acquired  a  knowledge  of  most  of  tbose  simples  to 
■cb  ihey  bave  recourse,  either  as  external  or  internal 
plications.  Tbey  allow  to  tliese  animals  also  the 
(our  of  being  ibeir  dancing  masters. 
Dae  (if  tbe  peculiarities  of  bears  is  tbeir  state  of  re- 
e  and  abstijieiice  during  the  winter.  As  tbe  approach 
that  dreary  season,  they  retire  to  tbeir  dens,  where, 
1i  no  other  provision  than  tbe  fat  they  acquired  during 
I  summer,  they  pass  it  in  inactivity  and  torpor. 
Vhe  digitigrada  is  a  numerous  and  ferocious  snbdivi- 
B  of  carnivorous  animals,  most  of  those  that  we  em- 
Rically  call  beasts  of  prey,  as  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the 
^ard,  the  panther,  the  wolf,  tbe  fox,  &c.,  together 
h  our  familiar  inmates,  the  cat  and  the  dog,  belong  to 
<  Ks  you  are  already  acquainted  wilh  the  character 
I  habits  of  most  of  the  animals  belonging  to  this  genus, 
lall  not  DOW  stay  to  particularize  them. 
NNA. — What  are  tbe  amphibia,  papa! 
Papa. — The  amphibia  genus  consists  of  the  different 
pries  of  seals,  and  tbe  Manati  or  Walrus  tribes,  of 
Icb  tbe  former  belongs  to  the  fertE  and  tbe  latter  to 
\  Irutte  of  LinnsBus.  They  all  have  an  elunguled 
■;,  decreasing  in  bulk  from  the  head  gradually  to  the 
fi  and  short  Giilike  feet,  which  give  them  some  alliance 
Ibe  fishy  tribes.  The  Manati  feed  on  sea-weeds,  co- 
nd  moIluscK,  and  cannot  therefore  property 
termed  carnivorous;  the  food  of  seals  consists  offish, 
9  other  marine  productions. 

Hbnbv. — I  btive  read  that  seals  delight  in  thunder 
ttenns:  and  that  during  their  continuance  they  will  sit 
m  (be  rocks,  and  contemplate,  with  apparent  pleasure, 
ft«  convulsions  of  the  elements. 
Papa. — The  Icelanders  entertain  a  strange  supersti- 
especting  them :  tbey  believe  them  to  resemble  tbe 
buman  species  more  than  any  other  creature,  and  to  be 
the  offspring  of  Pharaoh  and  bis  host,  who,  according  to 
Ihein,  were  converted  into  seals,  when  they  were  drowned 
'a  the  Red  Sea. 
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The  flesh  of  seals  is  highly  prized  by  the  oA 
the  Dorlberti  regions,  and  is,  with  Ibe  fat  and  hit 
aiderable  use,  both  id  an  economical  and  commi 

Anna. — You  meittioned  a  curious  order 
with  which  New  Holland  has  recently  for 
termed  Maraupialia;  1  should  like  to  itnow 
more  about  (hem. 

PAPA.^The  great  Kangaroo,  of  which  yt 
nieinber  to  have  seen  some  in  tbe  royal  doma 
inond,  is  among  tbem.  This  very  singular 
quadruped  was  originally  discovered  in  Nei 
by  some  persons  who  accompanied  Captain  C 
first  voyage.  Its  most  striking  peculiarity 
female  is  furnished  with  an  abdominal  pouch 
ception  and  protection  of  her  offspring;  in 
young  one  continues  to  reside  till  it  has  oeai 
its  full  maturity,  and  to  which,  even  after  it  \ 
this  maternal  retreat,  it  often  runs  for  shei 
least  appearance  of  danger.  Only  three 
Kangaroos  have  yet  been  ascertained  :  they 
rows  under  the  ground,  and  subsist  on  vegeti 

HbnrV, — Is  not  the  Opossum  of  Virginii 
of  a  similar  description  ? 

Papa. — Yes;  it  belongs  to  the  same  ordei 
sembles  the  kangaroo  only  in  the  possession 
nal  pouches  into  wbich  its  young  ones  retrea 
respects,  bolh  of  structure  and  appearance,  i 
different.  The  opossum  is  only  about  tbe  si» 
cat;  the  great  kangaroo  has  been  fretjoently 
measure  nine  feet  in  length  from  the  tip  of  t 
tbe  end  of  the  tail;  and  to  weigh  a  hundre 
pounds.  They  both,  however,  are  exlrem 
and  have  remarkably  strong  and  muscular  lai 

The  order  called  glires  or  rodentia,  conta: 
ber  of  interesting  animals,  which  I  have  not  t 
enumerate,  but  which  would  well  repay  you 
to  their  structure  and  economy.  Among  tb 
most  sagacious  little  'juadruped,  the  beaver. 
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—Where  are  beavers  found? 

-They  are  natives  of  most  of  the  northern 

iirope  and  Asia,  but  are  principall;  found  in 

merica.     There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this 

'as  once  an  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain  ;  for  Gi- 

brensis  says  that  beavers  frequented  the  river 

I  Cardiganshire,  and  that  they  had  from  the  Welsh 

signifying  "The  broad-tailed  animals."     Their 

tre  valued  by  the  Welsh  laws  in  the  tenth  oen- 

the  enormous  sum  of  a  hundred  and  fwealy  pence 

bid  they  seem  to  have  constituted  the  chief  finery 

:nry  of  those  days.     No  animals  appear  to  pos- 

great  a  degree  of  natural  sagacity  as  these. 

inerally  live  in  associated  communities,  consisting 

my  as  two  or  three  hundred  individuals  ;  and  they 

extensive  dwellings  which  they  raise  to  the  height 

|r  eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.    They 

"if  possible,  a  large  pond ;  in  which  they  raise 

uses  OD  piles,  forming  them  either  of  a  circular 

shape,  with  arched  tops,  and  thus  giving  them, 

outside,    the    appearance   of  a    dome,    while 

'they  somewhat  resemble  an  oven.     The  number 

ss,  is,  ill  general,  from  ten  to  thirty.     If  the  ani- 

iDot  fiud  a  pond  that  they  like,  they  fix  on  some 

B  of  ground,  with  a  stream   running  through  it; 

saking  this  a  suitable  place  for  their  habitations, 

ire  of  sagacity  and  intelligence,  of  intention  and 

r,  is  exhibited,  which  approaches,  in  an  extraor- 

degree,  to  the  faculties  of  the  human  race. 

first  object  is  to  form  a  dam.  To  do  this,  it  is 
ity  that  they  should  stop  the  stream,  and  of  course 
ly  shonid  know  in  what  direction  the  water  runs, 
a  very  wonderful  exertion  of  instinct;  for 
trays  do  it  in  the  place  most  favourable  to  their 
,  and  never  begin  in  a  wrong  part.  They  drive 
ive  or  six  feiit  long  into  the  ground,  in  different 
id  inletweave  them  with  branches  of  trees;  filling 
p  with  clay,  stones  and  sand,  which  they  ram  a 
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grows,  and  renders  the  earth  more  anited.  \ 
The  houses  are  constructed,  with  the  v 
nuitf,  of  earlh,  sluries  and  sticks  cementl 
and  plastered  on  the  inside  with  surfirisiq 
Some  of  them  have  only  one  floor,  othen 
The  walls  are  about  two  feet  thick,  and  H 
always  raised  so  much  above  the  surface  of  4 
will  prevent  tbem  from  being  Booded.  Wfat 
built  (heir  bouses,  they  lay  in  their  wiatefl 
which  consist  principally  of  bark  and  the  teM 
of  trees,  cut  ioto  certain  lengths,  and  pik 


under  the  water. 
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Anna. — Your  account  puts  me  in  mind 
tures  of  the  ants.     How  large  is  the  beavi 

Papa. — Its  general  lenglh  is  about  three] 

The  difTerent  species  of  rats  and  mice,  ofa 
kares,  together  with  the  porcupine  and  gtm 
long  to  the  same  order.  The  structure  of  t^l 
ii  similar  in  them  all,  and  is  adapted  to  gnaw} 
vegetable  substances  on  which  they  live.       4 

The  edentata,  reckoned  among  the  £ruf«4 
include  some  curious  animals,  which  I  shsu 
account  of  their  very  singular  defensive  anaj 
to  the  manis  and  armadillo  tribes.  There  ^ 
cellent  specimens  of  each  in  the  Museumjol 
cical  Society.         tS^H^^^^^^^^^H 
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lis  enemy  a  sarface  armed  on  every  side.  The  scales 
.%re  sharp  at  the  points,  and  of  a  substance  so  hard,  that, 
shieolUsion,  they  will  strike  fire  like  flint. 
A<'To  escape  from  its  foes  by  speed  would  be  utterly 
ftmx>ssible,  but  enabled  thus  to  act  on  the  defensive,  no 
^ittial  whatever  is  able  to  overcome  it :  the  tiger  and 
.jpanther  may  tread  upon  and  roll  it  about,  and  may  air 
taapt  to  devour  it ;  but  all  their  efforts  are  vain ;  and 
lAere  they  expected  an  easy  prey,  they  only  find  wea- 
^fons  which  wound  them  in  every  attempt  to  obtain  it. 
IfHf  all  quadrupeds,  not  excepting  the  porcupine,  the 
^Imoar  of  the  manis  is  the  strongest,  and  at  the  same 
i'fne  the  most  offensive. 

V;  The  negfroes  eat  the  flesh  of  these  animals,  which  is 
Mte»  and  considered  delicate  food ;  the  scales  are  used 
(hr  various  purposes. 

.The  armadillo  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  plate  armour, 
.  hto  which,  on  the  approach  of  danger,  it  withdraws  its 
Ittad,  tail  and  legs,  so  as  to  present  nothing  to.  view  but 
ll  shell  and  nose.  In  this  position  it  resembles  a  large 
kll,  flattened  at  the  sides. 

Anna. — What  is  the  general  size. of  the  manis  and 
amadillo  ? 

'  Papa. — ^There  are  different  species  of  each  of  them^. 
Vhe  manis  is  generally  long  and  slender,  and  sometimes 
Itoasures  nearly  five  feet.  The  armadillo  is  commonly 
about  twelve  inches  long  and  eight  broad.  The  manis  is 
m  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  Africa;  the  armadillo 
ttnost  exclusively  belongs  to  the  New  Continent.  They 
wn  both  inoffensive  animals,  feeding  on  insects,  roots, 
tad  vegetables. 

•  Hbnry. — What  a  variety  of  means  of  defence  and 
security  is  provided  for  that  part  of  creation,  which  ii 
lot,  like  man,  defended  by  the  strength  and  shelter  of 
iseial  institutions ! 

*  Papa^ — A  great  variety  indeed.  Several,  in  almost 
«vwj  class,  have  defensive  integuments ;  others,  as  the 
UManrnt  species  of  weasel,  have  foetid  secretions— -the 
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LECTURE  THE  FIRST. 


Introductory  Remarks. — Attraction  of  • 
Chemical  Attraction. — Decomposition.  - 
tion  of  chemical  terms. 

Clf  BMISTRY  is  a  science  of  very  ex  tens 
tioD.  It  may  be  said  to  teach  tbe  nature  ao< 
%i  all  substances,  and  their  relation  to  betf 
anoiber;  and  thereby  to  enable  us  to  perceiv* 
of  most  of  the  changes  which  matter  uodergc 
simplest  to  the  most  sublime  processes  of  nt 
the  effervescence  of  a  soda  draught,  or  the 
leaf,  to  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  or  tbe  gr 
dering  of  the  '^  everlasting  pyramid  .^ 

It  is,  however,  in  its  application  to  the  art 
fteturoi,  that  chemistry  is  more   especiaU 
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If  and  dyeing?  How  dark  and  cold  and  comfort! esi 
tnld  have  been  our  habilations,  if  chemistry  had  uot  I 
jght  the  mauufactiire  of  the  transparent  material  to 
!i  we  are  indebted  fortheir  light  and  warmth !  How 
B  all  domestic  utensils,  if  chemistry  had  not  instructed  i 
e  fasing;  and  tempering  of  metals ;  and  in  the  mix- 
\,  the  baking  and  the  colouring  of  clay  !  and  to  say  no 
>,  though  there  i.s  not  a  manufacture  nor  an  art,  even 
IcDltore  itself  not  excepted,  that  is  not  more  or  less 
[vbted  to  this  science;  and  though  we  owe  to  it  the 
ter  part  of  our  domestic  comforts,  from  the  simplest 
rations  of  the  kitchen  to  the  elegancies  of  the  draw- 
kroom^  where  had  been  Philosophy  herself,  if  Che- 
jtry  had  not  furnished  her  with  the  ink  and  (he  paper 
I  she  has   extended  and  perpetuated  her  ex- 

lerhaps  no  science  more  abounds  with  wonders  than 
;  that  water  should  be  composed  of  two  species  of 
,  in   chemical  language  (/a«,  and  should  be  expanded 
both  by  beat  and  by  freezing ;  that  the  gas,  *  which  enters  I 
most  largely  into  the  composition  of  water,  should  be  at  I 
the  same  time  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  combustion,  4 
and  the  acidifying  principle  in  the  formation  of  acids;  J 
that  it  should  be  also  the  grand  maintaioer  of  life  in  or-  ' 
ganized  bodies,  and  when  that  life  is  e&tinct  the  greatest 
agent  in  their  decomposition ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  all 
these  oQices,  it  should  be  employed  to  embellish   the 
sof  creation  by  the  beautiful  tints  which  it  imparts 
Umost  all  subjects,  whether  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  '. 
pineral  kingdom,  are  facts  well  calculated  to  excite 
e  our  astonishment  and  our  curiosity, 
laving  said  so   much  by  way  of  recommeuding  the 
■y  of  chemistry  to  our  readers,  we  shall  proceed  to 
aierate  what  are  called  (he  chemical  elements,  and 
lake  some  introductory  explanations. 
R  every  period  of  time  there  have  been  certain  snb- 
nbich  have  been  considered  by  the  philosopher! 
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of  Ibe  Any,  as  the  elements,  or  simple  principles  o 
every  thing  else  was  formed.  Aristotle  aDd  bis  fc 
e.Hteemed  them  to  b«  eurtb,  air,  fire  and  water ; 
was  uut  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  ceotar; 
Ibe  (log'mas  of  Aristotle  gave  place  to  Ibe  new 
donal  system  of  scientific  inquiry  introduced 
Bacon,  and  general  chemistry  bef^an  to  be  culti' 
R  liberal  and  philosophic  manner,  that  the  troth 
till  then  fundamental  axiom,  was  questioned.  Si 
time,  the  result  of  chemical  experiments  has  gi 
taught  US  that  (here  are  many  kinds  of  earth,  at 
kinds  of  air,  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other, 
which  are  compound  and  others  simple;  that  w 
we  hinted  before,  is  a  compound,  and  (hat  fire 
natter  of  heat  is  an  important  agent,  whose  rea 
is  not  yet  ascertained. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  cannot,  evt 
apeak  decidedly  of  the  elementary  substances ;  i 
are  at  present  termed  eleraentji,  may,  by  future  cl 
be  discovered  (o  be  compounds;  and  that  we  onl 
by  calling  (hem  so,  to  assert  (hat  in  the  present 
chemical  knowledge  they  are  not  decomposable. 

The  substances  at  present  considered  as  el 
exclusively  of  light,  caloric,  or  heal,  and  ele 
Those  materiality  is  questionable,  are  the  follow 
oxygen;  the  metals;  perhaps  some  of  the  eartl 
the  simple  combustibles,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  pho 
and  carbon.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while 
those  substances  which  were  thought  by  the  old  c 
to  be  the  elements  of  all  other  bodies,  are  found, 
improved  methods  of  experiment,  to  be  more 
compounded,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon  a 
metals,  which  they  considered  compounds,  a. 
classed  among  the  simple  substances. 

In  the  succeeding  lectures  it  will  be  our  endea 
explain  the  nature  of  these  substances  in  llieir  sii 
compound  state ;  their  chemical  aflinities  for  eacl 
and  some  of  the  various  combinations  and  dei 
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tions  which  are  effected  among  them  by  the  ageni:y  of 

nt  and  mixture.    The  remainder  of  this  we  shall  devotr 

I  the  explanatioQ  of  some  of  the  chief  terms  and  prin- 

iples  of  chemical  science. 
AH  bodies,  vhether  simple  or  compound,  exist  either 

t  B  solid,  liquid  or  aeriform  state.     Liquid  bodies*  are 

jlids  whose  particles  are  separated  by  the  agency  of 

eat:  a  still  greater  degree  of  heat  would  turn  them  to 
mar,  or  make  them  aeriform. 
In  every  siibslaoce,  ander  whichever  of  these  forms  it 
jBxist,  a  force  is  observed,  called  attraction,  tint 
ll  cause  of  which  is  unknown :  by  some  philosophers 
UU  been  attributed  to  an  inherent  property  of  matter, 
I  by  others  to  the  inQuence  of  some  foreign  agent. 
is  force  not  only  causes  the  gravitation  of  bodies  to 
earib,  bat  preserves  the  different  substances  around 

tfrom  falling  to  pieces ;  and  it  is  on  it  that  the  opera- 
I  of  chemistry  are  principally  founded.  When  it 
•ates   between  particles  of  the  same  species,   it  is 

lied  the  altraction  of  cohesion,  or  the  attraclion  of 
tregaiioai   when  between  the    particles  of  different 

ibstances,  so  as  to  form  a  mixture,  or  compound,  it  is 
i  chemical  attraction,  or  chemical  affinity.     This 

HI  be  explained  better  by  examples. 

As  examples  of  the  altraction  of  cohfsion,  or  aggrer/a- 

m,  we  may  remark  that  two  small  particles  of  mercury, 

ale  gently  moved  along  a  smooth  surface  towards  each 

»r,  will  exhibit  a  very  evident  mutual  attraction  at 

B  moment  of  their  union  into  one  globule:  that  two 
1  pieces  of  cork  floating  in  a  bason  of  water,  if  not 
er  to  the  edge  than  to  each  other,  will  visibly  ap- 

toaeh,  and  at  last  come  into  contact;  and  we  may  ask 

inib  the  poet, 

■'  Has 

Then 


*  Uqaida  are  also  called  putt's;  It  must  be  lemembered,  honeTer, 
■It  liquid  and  fluid  are  uot  convertible  terms :  all  liquids  are  Quids; 
hu  ttcrjr  Uuid,  the  air  and  quicluilver  for  ciample,  ia  Dot  a  liquicL 
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How  eager  theit  ai  

Ai  nearer  lo  each  olbei  buine?"  ^^H 

It  is  from  the  attraction  of  cohesion  that  adf^N 
is  alwavs  spberical. 

It  will  be  obvious,  from  the  different  degrees  o 
ROCe  which  different  substances  offer  to  the  tou 
there  are  various  degrees  of  this  attractive  pow 
IB  exhibited  in  solid,  soft,  liquid,  or  gaseous  bo 
a  stone,  for  example,  it  is  much  stronger  than 
in  jelly  than  in  water ;  and  in  water  than  in  vapoi 
degree  of  its  force,  in  (hose  bodies  which  it 
lolid,  may  be  measnrcd  by  tbe  weight  necessary 
come  it.  If  a  rod  of  metal,  glass,  wood,  &C< 
pended  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  with  wei 
tached  lo  its  lower  extremify  until  it  breaks,  thi 
attached  just  berore  it  broke,  is  tbe  measure  of 
besivfl  force  of  the  rod.  When  any  thing  is 
sugar  for  example,  we  say  that  Ihe  attraction 
■ion  between  the  parts  is  destroyed. 

Chemical  attraction  can  exist  only  between  tt 
cles  of  opposite  and  distinct  substances,  brou 
close  contact:  when  it  takes  place  bodies  are  sai 
chemically  upon  one  another.  The  result  of  its 
is  the  formation  of  new  combinations,  which  g 
possess  properties  entirely  different  from  tho« 
■nbstances  between  which  tbe  union  has  been  i 
It  wonld  be  easy  lo  mnllipiy  examples  of  this  sp 
attraction,  for  the  various  productions  of  the  che 
all  obtained  by  its  influence ;  we  shall  content  o 
however,  wilh  pointing  out  one  or  two  of  afamii 
which  our  readers  may  easily  make  trial  of  for  tfaei 

If  a  Utile  carbonate  of  lime  (powdered  chalk) 
into  a  glass  of  water,  the  chalk  will  sink  to  the 
Though  it  should  be  mixed  with  ihe  water,  if  lefl 
it  would  soon  subside ;  for  they  have  no  affinity  i 
other,  and  therefore  ihey  both  remain  unaltered 
a  small  quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid*  be  i 
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ervesceoce  wiil  immediately  take  place ;  a 
uiou  of  the  two  substances  will  be  the  Gonse- 
ice  of  this  chemical  action  ;  the  identity  of  each 
e  will  be  destroyed,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  a  body 
cely  different  from  either  of  (hem  will  be  produced, 
■notber  experiment  of  the  same  kind  may  be  mad« 
ksulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salt)  :  dissolve  this  salt 
niliD^  water,  aod  when  it  is  completely  melted,  poor 
hit  a  little  of  a  solation  of  carbonate  of  soda;  the  soda 
big  a  greater  aGfinity  for  the  salphuric  acid,  will  nnite 
bit,  and  will  precipitate* a  while  powder,  which  on 
ninatioD  will  be  found  to  be  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
B  principle  may  aUo  be  pleasingly  illnstrated  by  the 
kpositioD  and  decomposition  of  writing  ink. 

dte  a  little  tincture  of  gall,  aod  a  little  of  the  solo- 

Itof  green  copperas,  both  colourless  liquids  i  pour  them 

tber,  and  a  black  mixture  will  be  produced  from  tba 

f  vbich  gallic  acid  has  for  Ibe  oxide  of  iron  in  ths 

If  to  this  mixture  a  little  aquafortis  be  added, 

Lquor  will  immediately  become  transparent ;  for  the 

1  will  leave  (he  first  acid  to  unite  with  the  last,  to 

!i  it  has  a  greater  affinity.     But  if  a  solution  of  potau 

w  poured  into  it,  the  nitric   acid    or  aquafortis, 

r  a  still  greater  affinity  for  this  alkali  (ban  it  hasfor 

tetal,  will  quit  the  iron,  and  unite  with  the  potass ; 

I  the  iron,  being  disengaged,  will  again  be  caught  by 

fc  gallic  acid,  and  once  more  produce  u  black  liquor. 

PThe  phznomeua  of  dyeing  may  be  entirely  referred 

'  B  same  principle.     The  difference  in  the  attractions 

the  colouring  particles  for  wool,  silk,  and  cotton  is 

Retimes  so  great  that  they  will  not  unite  with  one  of 

e  substances,  while  they  combine  very  readily  with 

Cotton  receives  no  colour  in  a  bath  that  dyes 

rl  scarlet." 

paving  explained  what  we  mean  by  chemical  attrac< 

VA  lubitance  is  laid  lo  be  precipiuied,  wlien  iiU  duenGiaged  rmn 
Rbquid  with  which  it  wag  combioed,  and  coDsequently  Valis  to  tb* 
Ttomofthe  Teasel. 
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tion,  and  Ibe  attraction  of  cohesion,  principleitri 
atfaoroughucquauitanceisnecessKry,  ioordertoi 
tical  study  of  chemistry,  it  vill  be  readily  no 
that  the  process  by  which  bodies  are  chemically  e; 
called  f/ecom^ojif  ion  or  analysia,*  that  is,  the  s« 
them  into  their  component  parts,  is  effected 
coming  these  attractions  by  the  interrentiaa 
more  powerful  agent.  In  some  cases  thta  is  p 
by  the  application  of  heat  alone )  in  others,  by  tl 
tare  of  some  other  substance  for  which  the  bo 
examined  has  a  stronger  chemical  affinity  than 
those  with  which  it  is  already  united.  This  sul 
termed  a  re-agent,  or  chemical  test.  It  is  als 
plished  by  the  agencies  of  electricity  and  galva 
few  simple  instances  of  decomposition  will  pi 
interesting. 

Soap  is  formed  by  the  chemical  attraction  w 
has  for  tallow,  and  may  be  decomposed  by  an 
to  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  soap  (soapy 
little  vinegar,  or  acid  of  any  kind  be  added, 
will  immediately  leave  the  tallow,  and  nnite 
acid,  for  which  il  has  a  greater  affinity  ;  and  the 
tallow  will  Qoat  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Lavender  water  consists  of  the  oil  of  lave 
Rolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  for  which  it  has  a  ch< 
finity:  but  if  it  be  poured  into  common  water, 
of  wine,  having  a  greater  affinity  for  the  watei 
the  oil,  will  quit  the  oil,  and  unite  with  the  w 
the  oil,  being  lighter  than  the  water,  will  floal 
surface. 

If  a  small  piece  of  solid  camphor  be  pat  int 
half  filled  with  diluted  alcohol  (spirits  of  wine), 
time  the  camphor  will  be  dissolved  iu  the  Quid 

*  "  In  order  to  un<jer3tand  the  exaci  nature  of  bodies 
lynthua  as  well  as  analysis.     Whenever  ihe  comf 
of  any  body  are  re-united  in  order  to  foim  a  similar  mbs' 
liar  substance  is  actually  produced,  the  naiure  ot  \ 
\o  be  '  proved  by  sjnlheais.'    When  n  body  admits 
aajined  in  botbtbese  ways,  the  result  is  veiy  salufiictoi] 
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it  viil  be  as  transpareDt  as  at  first.  This  solation  is 
og  to  the  affinity  whicb  subsists  between  these  two 
stances.  If  water  bo  now  added,  which  has  a  greater 
Qily  for  the  alcohol  than  the  camphor  has,  it  will  unite 
it  the  ardent  spirit,  and  the  camphor  will  he  preci- 
kted.  In  this  way  the  camphor  may  be  nearly  all 
overed  as  at  first.  On  distillation  the  alcohol  may 
>  be  separated  from  the  water,  and  ag'ain  exhibited  in 
sparale  state.  In  these  instances  of  decomposition 
acid  and  the  water  are  the  re-agents,  or  chemical 
Is  by  which  it  is  produced;  and  by  which  the  tallow 
he  soap,  and  the  oil  of  lavender  and  the  camphor  iu 
spirits  of  wine,  are  detected. 

ffe  shall  now  conclude,  by  a  brief  explanation  of  a 
other  terms  which  are  of  frequent  recurrence  in  che- 
al  works,  and  are  therefore  needful  to  be  understood 
)re  the  study  of  chemistry  be  entered  on. 
Hvaporalinn. — When  the  parlicles  on  the  surface  of 
ilid  or  fluid  body  become  volatile  and  fly  away,  they 
said  to  be  evaporated,  volatilized,  or  exhaled ;  these 
icles  are  either  humid,  such  as  those  which  are  sepa- 
d  from  all  fluids;  or  Ihcy  are  dry,  such  as  those 
irated  from  marble  or  chalk  during  the  burning  of 
i;  or  from  volatile  salts,  and  resins  of  various  kinds 
^kfi  beat  of  the  atmosphere.  Evaporation  is  generally, 
hot  constantly,  effected  by  the  mediation  of  beat; 
Wtiotig  dry  winds  in  frosty  weather,  are  often  more 
mful  agents  in  promoting  it  in  Quids,  than  the  great- 
beat  in  summer. 

[}i3lillation  and  sublimation. — In  the  common  process 

praporatioo,  the  volatile  parts  of  bodies  are  usually 

ned   in   the  air:  when  it  is  necessary  to   collect 

I  proper  vessels,  called  sHUs  or  retorts,  are  made 

tfoT  the  purpose  ;  and  the  operation,  if  the  volatile 

I  Quid,  is  called  distUiation,  from  their  being 

led  drop  by  drop  ( stillatim ).     If  they  are    dry, 

I  a  concrete  form,  it  is  called  sublimation,  from 

leing  driven  upwards  by  the  force  of  the  fire,  and 

;ed  at  a  distance  from  the  remaining  parts. 
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"  Tlie  dry  volatile  parU  thus  collected,  mwf  it 
be  culled  sublimates ;  they  are  of  difTereat  coDsi 
some  being^  in  the  hard  masses,  others  in  the  for 
pondor.  Chemists  have  a^eed  to  apply  the 
tablimate  to  such  as  are  in  consistent  masses ;  t 
they  call  ^ou-vra;  thus  we  hear  of  corrosivt  f. 
oaA  o^fiousersof  tulpkur.  The  soot  of  a  chin: 
matter  sublimed  from  tlie  fuel,  and  it  comes  u 
denomination  of  flower  or  sublimate,  according 
ft  powdery  or  consistent  appearance." 

Solution.— Wi hen  a  solid  body  is  dissolved 
and  remains  suspended  in  it  without  destroying 
parency,  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  dissolved  is  < 
solvent  or  menstruum,  and  the  compound  resu 
the  union  is  termed  a  golution.  The  most  fai 
ample  of  solution  is  that  of  sugar  or  salt  4ii 
water.  The  terra  is  somelimes  applied  to  the 
two  fluids :  air,  for  example,  is  said  to  be  du 
water,  because  ail  natural  water  contains  air; 
is  said  to  be  held  iii  solution  by  siir,  because 
transparent  air  contains  a  considerable  portion 
Solution  is  also  applied  to  the  union  of  two  sol 
glass  is  a  compounded  body,  resulting  from  tl 
union  of  an  earth  and  a  salt.  It  will  be  ev 
every  instance  of  solution  depends  on  the  cb 
traction  of  the  solvent  for  the  body  dissolved. 

Saturation. — A  solvent  is  said  to  be  saturi 
it  will  not  take  up,  and  keep  suspended,  any  n 
body  dissolved  in  it.  It  is  possible  to  pat  so  a 
or  suit  into  water,  that  it  will  not  dissolve  any 
this  case,  it  is  said  to  be  saturated. 

Crystallization  is  the  process  by  which  th( 
of  salts  dissolved  in  a  saturated  solution,  as 
gradually  evaporates  and  cools,  attract  each  i 
full  into  regular  transparent  masses,  called  cry: 


"  "The  word  ctt/sliil  is  derived  from  two  Greek  word, 
Jroct  itid  \o  conliuil.  The  auoienis  supposed  a  partici 
known  by  the  name  of  mck  cryslol,  Id  be  nollung  bi 
nater :  thii  mineral  is  of  a  determined  angular  figaie,  ar 
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Bdifieaiian  k  the  re-distilling  or  re-subliming  sub- 
Bes,  tQl  tbey  are  rendered  perfectly  homogeneons 
pare.  Z.  Z. 

)  tod  other  subsUoceSy  which,  from  being  dissolved  in  menstrua. 
aed  in  fire,  ooacrete  into  regular  figure^  are  said  tp  be  aystalUMtd/* 


[YMNS  AND  POETICAL  RECREATIONS. 


JOY. 


Who  siBgs  of  joy  ?— who  bids  the  golden  strings 
Wake  to  the  waving  of  her  bounding  wings  ? — 
Joy  took  her  flight  from  earth  when  Adam  fell 
And  where  can  Joy  with  Adams  children  dwell? 
Her  home  is  heaven ;  for  her  Lord  is  there ; 
Upon  whose  eye,  whose  footstep  she  attends, 
Lives  in  his  smile,  and  where  he  condescends 
To  fix  his  palace,  there  doth  Joy  repair. 

Yet  earth  has  joys — so  earth  can  testify ; 

By  fancy  pictured  to  the  eager  eye, 

And  in  the  ear  of  inexperience  sung 

With  syren  strains,  and  fascinating  tongue ; 

Bat  still  evading  the  deluded  mind. 

Grasped,  they  dissolve,  and  leave  no  trace  behind : 

Raised  in  a  moment,  perishing  as  fast ; 

A  passing  beam  upon  a  vapour  cast ; 

The  wandering  gleams  of  an  illusive  fire, 

Which  sparkle  to  mislead  and  then  expire ; 

Shall  joys  like  these  call  forth  the  glowing  strain  ? 

Let  that  heart  sing  of  joy,  which  can  its  joy  retain  I 

Christian  1 — draw  near;  thou  canst  awake 
Thy  harp  of  joy  to  chords  of  praise. 

Sweet  melody  of  music  make 

Within  thine  inmost  soul,  and  raise 

That  oft  repeated,  glad  and  grateful  song, 

Which,  still  repeated,  thou  canst  still  prolong* 

Yea — thou  hadst  joy  when  truth  divine 
Sealed  grace  and  peace  and  mercy  thine; 

▼OL.  Z.  H 
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Wben  first  withip  thy  soul  was  heard. 
The  Spirit  speaking  by  the  word  i 
And,  beaming  oo  Iby  raptured  mind, 
JiuoVku'a  railianl  glory  sbined. 

In  sorroH,  Joy  has  tuned  thy  lyre, 
And  bid  thee  heaven-ward  aspire  ; 
And  sbe  hath  thy  companion  been 
Through  many  a  bright  and  glorious  x 
Nor  niU  she  leave  thee  i— 


Tliroughuul  this  weary  laud, 
Her  coronet  is  on  thy  brow. 
Her  harp  is  in  thine  hand. 

Stiike  then.  Oh  strike  the  golden  itringi, 

And  bing  the  Name  divine. 
From  whence  ihy  joy  perennial  spriogi. 

The  seraph's  Lord — and  thine. 

Sing  [he  unralhomable  love. 
The  wisdom,  truth  and  grace 

Of  Him  who  left  the  world  above  1 

To  take  the  sinnei'a  place.  1 

Removed  the  cop  of  grief  from  thee,    1 
And  drank  its  deepest  woe; 

And  badi;  thy  soul,  from  sorrow  free. 
Hit  joy  for  ever  know. 

He  is  thy  joy,  He  is  thy  prais?, 

Who  did  thy  soul  redeem. 
And  He  shall  be  to  endless  6ms 

Thine  unexhausted  theme. 

That  fouul  of  purest  pleasure  bnuwa 

Nor  changes  nor  allov  ; 
The  joy  that  from  God's  presfnce  flow 

To    EVBRLISTIKQ  JOY.  m 


T(i  Lady  f"  K"',  on  being  nsked  i/'puets  cim  uitti 
lire  luippy. 
WuiCB  are  the  happy  moments !— If  the  hm 
When  Life's  intoKicating  flattery  pouit 


n 
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Its  nectar  on  the  lip-^the  harp  and  viol 

And  the  light  dance  the  inebriate  sense  begnile. 

And  pleasure,  as  her  dtamoad  sands  ran  on. 

Sees  them  not  go,  and  wonders  how  they  Ve  gone — 

If  this  be  happy — all  of  life  forgot 

Except  the  presents  isolated  spot. 

And  that  beheld  by  the  delusive  burning 

Of  earth-fed  lamps  that  must  go  out  ere  morning — 

Unmeet  for  happiness  so  light,  so  vain, 

It  is  not  then. 

Or  if  it  be  to  lie  entranced  in  ease 
Upon  the  bosom  of  earth-cherish'd  peace — 
Waking,  sleeping,  asking  not  for  more. 
The  bosom's  longings  level'd  to  its  store ; 
Mindless  of  pleasures  that  it  could  not  feel. 
And  griefs  it  has  not  felt.    To  dwell 
In  sel68h  uselessness  amid  the  ding 
Of  creatures  sinning,  suffering,  perishing. 
And  feel  no  rocking  of  the  storm  within — 
Unterrified  participants  of  sin 
They  never  wept — If  this  be  bliss. 
Careless  of  other  worlds,  suffic*d  in  thb, 
And  unashamed  for  sin's  unwashen  stain — 

It  is  not  then. 

Imagination's  children  seldom  taste 

Of  joys  like  these.    To  them  a  thorny  waste 

Seems  the  fair  peopled  earth.    As  if  they  were 

The  exil'd  spirits  of  some  sunny  sphere 

Where  all  is  beaming  with  poetic  fire, 

They  sicken  in  unsatisfied  desire. 

Pleasure  is  not  so  gay,  nor  love  so  fond. 

As  they  would  have  it — nor  the  dizzy  round 

Of  life  so  rapid — nor  flattery's  cup  so  full. 

Nor  ought  so  true,  nor  ought  so  beautiful 

As  they  have  somewhere  leara'd.  And  so  the  while 

That  they  sit  basking  in  earth's  brightest  smile, 

JStiU  but  an  aguish  and  mistemper'd  beam 

It  seems  to  them* 

But  in  the  hours,  when  on  a  world  unkind. 
The  poet  looks  from  out  his  own  bright  mind, 
Finds  it  a  wilderness,  and  peoples  it 
With  all  the  brilliant  r«velry  of  wit. 


The  nunststl  monaich  of  his  own  donudiK- 

It  may  I 

Or  better  in  her  inner  eham1>er4y  when, 
Unioaght  of  pity  and  unseen  of  men. 
Sad  penitence  sits  lonely  with  her  sin. 
Or  sorrow  with  her  tears :  without,  within, 
No  sympathy,  no  comforter  but  One — 
That  loT'dy  that  tender,  that  compassionate 
Tis  not  to  be  alone  when  He  is  there — 
^s  not  to  weep  when  He  receives  the  tea 
If  hope  that  ne'l^r  in  earthly  sunshine  gre^ 
Nor  ever  died  from  blight  of  earthly  woe, 
**  Happy*'  foi  her  lone  hours  may  better  ch 
Than  all  that  calls  itself  by  that  proud  n^ii 
Meet  moments  for  the  he&Ven-taught  poet' 

ItD 


NIGHT. 

I  looe'd  ail  night  upon  the  stars, 
.  So  brig^  so  bright  they  were-** 
DiamoAds  upon  the  brow  of  nigfal' 
Attd  not  a  cloud  was  there. 

]Rfy  heart  grew  lighter  as  I  gaz-dy> 
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And  thenthe  night  went  on  and  on. 

And  hour  on  hour  came ; 
And  still  I  looked,  and  the  stars  were  there-* 

But  O  they  were  not  the  same  ( 

The  azure  vault  was  as  deep  a  blue, 

As  p«re  the  midnight  air, 
The  brow  of  night  was  as  beautiful. 

And  still  no  cloud  was  there* 

But  where  was  gone  that  brightest  onet 

And  where  that  group  so  gay  ? 
Bright  ones  and  gay  ones  were  there  still-- 

But  the  first  lov*d,  where  were  they? 

Passing,  passing,  passing  all 

In  faithless  pageantry — 
Gone  in  their  beauty,  gone  in  their  pride. 

Still  shining,  but  not  for  me. 

I  was  sad  again— Ah !  woe*s  the  heart 

That  its  meed  of  joy  must  find 
In  brilliant  specks  that  so  quickly  paSs, 

And  leave  the  night  behind. 

And  wilt  thou  go  too,  thou  last  pale  one, 

Upon  whose  constancy 
Intently  I  have  look*d  so  long. 

At  last  to  see  thee  die  ? 

Farewell  then— I  was  lone  before, 

And  lonely  now  again, 
1*11  spend  m>  useless  gaze  no  more 

On  midnight's  changing  scene. 

ni  wait,  in  sorrow,  yet  in  hope. 
Till  yonder  scarce-bom  ray 

Beams  in  its  brightness  through  the  sky- 
Then  it  will  ail  be  day. 


^»»^»»#<»^» 


«  Where  U  now  thy  GodV 

0  God,  where  art  thou?  In  my  bosom's  care, 

Companionless,  alone, 

1  had  no  comforter,  no  hope  but  thee, 

And  even  thou  ait  gone. 

h3 
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How  do  1  know— 3  agoniiing  thought) 

Wbile  thui  in  Tain  I  call. 
If  ibeu  iDdeed  ait  all  I  have  belio'd  T 

Or  ifihoa  art  ai  all? 

Bow'd  like  the  drooping  bnlniah  o'«  my  he: 

Where  through  uncoUDle^  hours. 
My  troubled  soul  lo  one  who  is  not  there 

Its  thoughts  of  sorrow  pours ; 

1  have  rate  naiiiog,  waitiug  for  thy  nord, 
Aud  still  DO  mESsage  came — 

I've  shed  a  tbousand,  Ibouiiand  bitter  tears. 
And  no  one  galher'd  them. 

Aad  then  I've  taken  thy  volume  on  my  knet 
And  Mill  'Kvas  written  there, 

.umer's  sigh, 
ery  tear. 

But  thou  hast  not  heard  mine.     Go,  Tempb 

And  say  not  lo  me  now. 
Thai  page  so  (ull  of  promises  unkept 

May  haply  not  be  Inie; 

And  he  upon  whose  love  so  long  in  laith 

My  ardent  hopes  reclioe, 
Now  waited  fur  in  vain,  may  not  be  God, 

Or  be  at  least  not  mine. 

Such  doubts,  such  agonizing  doubts  within 

Whispers  tb;.!  deady  foe— 
And  having  nothing  left  me  but  my  faith,  J 

Would  rob  me  of  that  too. 

Jesus,  Saviour,  if  thou  dosi  remember, 

Wheo  hungry  and  unfed. 
He  GTen  for  thine  ov>n  cele!>tial  feet 

That  bold  lempialion  laid ; 

Have  pity  on  my  weakness,  and  send  down 

From  thine  eternily, 
One  of  those  anRel  messengers  who  camA, 

And  iQLuisier'd  to  ihee. 
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More  nigbtSy  more  days  than  ihou  of  old  didst  stray 

In  that  cold  wilderness. 
My  weary  soul  has  kept  its  fast  from  joy. 

And  hanger'd  for  its  peace. 

And  now  he  comes,  as  erst  he  came  to  thee. 

And  whispers^  mine  ear, 
**  If  thou  iodjeed  haal  snel^  a  God  in  heaven, 

Why  hears  he  not  thy  prayer?*' 

O  Lpi?d,  thoa  knowest — and  dost  thou  npt  care. 

Itiat  he  shoutd  thus  bereave 
Of  all  that  it  desires  in  eanh  or  heaven 

The  scml  that  thou  canst  save? 

saNd, 

i 

To  the  ^rEchoT  m  the  Irish  Melodieg. 

Tberb  is  an  Echo  far^mdre  t^rue, 

More. dear  to  me. 
Than  all  the  sweetest,  musick  new. 
Or  sighs  too  often  prov*d  untrue 

Can  ever  be. 

*Tis  when  the  mourning  spirit  prays 

In  grief  tp  Heaven, 
And  as  I  search  the  word  of  grace. 
An  Echo  from  the  volume  says 

Itidu  art  forgiven. 


LOPHETIC  SCRIPTURES.  i< 

The  Words  of  Scripture  concerning  th^M 
vent  of  file  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  t' 
of  Israel.  Sd.  LopdoD.  Seeley  ao 
While  we  endeavoar  (o  ioHiieDce, 
are  able  to  instruct  (be  raJDds  of  tbe  inexp 
important  part  of  our  (ask  is  to  give  such  a 
Me  may  be  able  to  form,  of  the  subjects  wht< 
occupy  the  pnblick  attention,  and  are  lU 
tinder  the  observation  of  our  readers — boifl 
them  worthy  of  regard,  beneiicial  or  daidB 
tendency.  It  is  well  known  to  every  oifl 
intercourse  with  religious  society,  that  Ihel 
Prophetic  Scriptures  is  now  much  ugitatM 
universal  topick  of  conversatiowl 
or  how,  or  to  what  purpose,  many  of  our  9 
gine  are  quite  uninformed:  and  others,  afl 
know,  are  in  doubt  whether  any  informatio 
obtain  on  the  subject  would  be  a  gain  ol 
knowledge,  or  a  baleful  draught  of  error,  a. 
ing  to  us  for  advice  whether  to  shut  thein 
them  on  what  is  passin;;  around  them ;  iJM 
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to  consider  whether  it  is  worth  our  while  to  regard  their 
discussions,  and  the  opinions  resulting  from  them;  whe- 
ther as  private  Chrigtians,  not  called  upon  to  teach,  or 
pablickly  to  propound  the  word  of  God,  it  is  our  business 
and  Duf  benefit  to  ^ve  any  degree  of  attention  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Prophetic  Scriptures. 

To  come  la  arljjaat  conclusion  upon  this  point,  it  h    J 
necessary  to   understand  rightly   what   the  subject  is,    I 
tiuch  many  I  believe  are  very  fikr  from  doing;  becausb    I 
as  it  lirst  comes  to  the  ears  of  simple  folks,  in  the  atmo-    I 
iphere  of  ordinary  gossip,  it  is  coupled  with  the  namei    I 
uf  men,  and  characterized  as  their  opinion,  never  set     | 
I  rih  by  any  body  else,  of  course  to  be  valued  according 
'  they  are  themselves  estimated  or  despised.     If  tlie 
itiorpreters  of  prophecy  be  in  our  estimation  wise  and 
toly  men,  then  the  matter  seems  worthy  of  attention,  and 
ire   will  give  ear  to  it :  but  if  it  happen  that  we  tbidk    J 
lightly  of  them,  theu  it  is  unworthy  of  regard.     Yet  this 
jik  &ct  makes  no  part  of  the  question.     The  opinion  of 
ffa  individual  upon  any  subject  may  be  more  or  less  Va- 
bed  according  as  we  estimate  his  wisdom  and  piety- 
bat  this  makes  nothing  to  the  importance  of  the  subject 
ilsell',  or  its  fitness  for  onr  consideration.     Were  it  soiAa   I 
ijnestion  of  earthly  science,  indeed,  some  new  device  ft  I 
liaman  invention,  our   views  of  its  importance  might,  I 
dH^ugfa  not  very  JQslly  then,  be  affected  by  the  wisdala  I 
or  folly  of  the  proposer.     But  being,  as  it  is,  a  stat«-  I 
neot  of  divine  truth,  we  must  fiud  some  better  gage 
by  which  to  take  measore  of  our  interest  in  it,  tlian  the 
opinion  we  may  have  formed  of  the  interpreters.    I  sup- 
pose when  the  adventurous  discoverer  of  unknown  lands 
brought  home  the  gold,  and  the  spices,  and  the  rare 
products  of  the  new  hemisphere,  they  would  not  have 
been  thought  wise  who  should  have  measured  the  value, 
w  jjToportioned  iheir  interest  in  the  discovery,  by  their 
previous  opinion  of  the   men  who  made  it.     Here  is, 
however,  no  discovery  of  unknown  regions  of  truth;  but 
ruber  a  revisiting  of  their  forgotten  shores. 


n  BETUW    vr   BOOKS. 

Prophecy,  (assnmin^  that  our  readers  know  dc 
we  give  tlm  simplest  view  of  (he  matter,}  occupies 
large  portion  of  the  revealed  will  of  God :  prophe 
mean,  as  it  discloses  events  which  God  purposes  a 
•ees  shall  take  pluce,  distingaished  from  the  do 
Biid  precepts  which  in  another  mauDer  have  made 
his  will.  We  mark  this  particularly,  because  peo 
Tery  quick  to  say  we  ought  not  to  pry  into  fuluri 
be  content  with  what  God  reveals  ;  as  if  the  wbol 
lion  were  not  about  something  which  God  kai  re 
Of  other  prophecies  than  those  contained  in  thi 
of  Scripture,  which  we  as  protestants  believe  b 
inspired  word  of  God,  and  the  only  revelation 
will,  we  know  nothing — if  there  be  any,  we  cert 
not  include  them  in  these  observations. 

Belarning  to  our  remarks  that  a  large  portion 
Holy  Scriptures  are  prophetic,  we  would  obser 
during  the  Jewish  di-spensalion,  the  law  and  f 
phets,  as  it  is  frequently  expressed,  made  up  lb 
of  ecripture~-the  latter  being  then,  for  tbe  toi 
future  and  unfulfilled.  I  suppose  it  cannot  be 
that  these  were,  or  ought  to  have  been,  tbe  stud 
Jewish  people.  That  they  believed  not  Moses 
prophets  is  the  Saviour's  chaise  against  them, 
sertion  that  if  (hey  bad  believed  these,  they  wo 
believed  him,  because  they  prophesied  of  bii 
ciently  implies  that  it  bad  been  their  duty  not 
believe  without  examination  that  the  prophec! 
true,  but  to  have  studied  their  meaning  and  t 
their  fulfilment,  and  so  to  have  understood  the 
recognize  in  him  the  promised  Messiah.  Th: 
who  did  read  the  prophecies,  did  yet  reject  G 
cause  they  misunderstood  them,  only  proves  tl 
read  not  in  the  right  spirit,  or  believed  not  thot 
read  j  by  which  they  were  made  guilty  of  their  ( 
take;  the  predictions  of  the  Messiah  being,  as  w 
sufficiently  plain  to  have  been  understood  at  leas 
fulfilment.     Some  did  read  and  beliere  and  unt 
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ivoeSBeMi.  aad  Aima,  and  the  wise  men  of  the 
t:  6r  Aomfjk  m  JMifiliifB  revelation  of  the  birth  of 
•vMBide  to  dKB,  H  is  apparent  that  they  wore 
i^j  cgperting'  and  looking  for  the  consolation  of 
';  having  gained  from  their  prophetic  scriptures 
'bowledge  botk  of  the  manner  and  the  time  of  his 
■Bg.    These  only,  as  it  seems,  were  ready  to  ru- 

lifli.    We  have  spoken  particularly  of  the  Men. 

eoffling,  as  the  most  important  subject  of  the 
ii  prophecies :  hot  we  may  remark ,  that  those  pre- 
SI  which  referred  to  temporal  events  concerning 
twish  nation,  m'ere  not  in  the  first  instanco  written 
ook,  that  after  they  had  come  to  puss  men  might 
lise  the  hand  of  God — as  some  will  say  of  nil  pro- 
-4>ut  they  were  many  of  them  messngcs  sent  im- 
tely  to  those  whom  they  concerned,  to  niukt*  known 
n,  with  warning  or  encouragement,  the  then  fu- 
»nrposes  of  God:  which  that  they  would  not  hour 
;  believe,  is  perpetually  charged  nguinst  tlioni  us 

I  suppose,  then,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  it  whn 
ity  of  every  Jew,  and  of  the  pious  Jew  th(«  holy 
ition,  to  study  the  prophetic  scriptures,  to  seureh 
aysterious  meaning,  and  look  forward  in  holy  ex« 
ion  of  their  fulfilment. 

first  advent  of  Christ  fulfilled  a  grent  purt  of 
prophecies;  and  we  find  that  thoNe  who  under* 
them  not  while  future,  understood  them  no  hotter 
they  were  passed — a  proof  that  it  wus  not  the  ne- 
f  obscurity  of  things  future,  that  hud  veiled  them 
the  understand ing.  Nay,  literally  us  they  hiivn 
iilfiUed,  they  do  not  understand  them  yet— heeause 
past,  equally  as  in  the  future,  the  spirit  of  (Jod  is 
ary  to  the  understanding  of  God*H  word. 
*r  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  to  those  propheoies 

Old  Testament  which  yet  remained  unlullllled, 
new  ones  were  added ;  some  by  the  Lord  himself. 

by  his  inspired  apostles ;  and  particularly  that  last 
declaration  of  the  things  which  were  to  be,  dis- 


it;  be  spoke  reproachfully  of  those  who  coi 
the  wind  and  the  rain,  yet  could  read  no  sig 
had  been  predicted;  and  directed  them  that 
lain  ihingB  appeared,  they  should  know  that  ( 
at  hand — of  rourse  that  they  should  previi 
studied  the  predtclions.  Aud  it  is  evident  tt 
so :  for  besides  what  they  themselves  spake 
prophets  for  the  futore  edification  of  the  chur 
them  Ihroiighniit  the  epistles  appealing  to  the 
tion  of  the  second  advent,  and  its  events  am 
as  the  source  of  their  own  consolation,  the 
their  endurance,  and  the  encouragement  the 
to  each  other.  For  once  that  death  is  ref 
them  as  the  resting>place  of  hope,  this  hlissf 
mation  is  many  times  appealed  to  as  the  soh 
ufBictions.  How  can  we  otherwise  than  bel 
the  subject  of  th«r  pious  contemplations? 
has  not  observed  tliis  fact  in  the  language  of 
we  would  advise  a  reference  to  the  epistles 
be  not  so. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history^ 
aud  the  writings  of  the  fathers  for  three  oA 
Christ,  must  be  aware  that  the  study  of  ifi 
scriptures,  with  respect  to  the  time  and  circu 
the  Saviour's  second  coming,  with  the  ex{ 
their   speedy   and  literal  fullilment,  occi^ 
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mt  and  acrimonious  disputation,  siill  implying  that 
0  enquiry  of  things  to  come  was  a  part  of  divinity,  and 
nbject  of  consideration,  otherwise  it  bad  not  been  one 
poDtroversy.  It  was  not  till  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
V>Iished  itself  in  universal  darkness,  that  the  predicted 
s  of  the  latter  days  ceased  to  be  considered ;  and  aH 
■toversy  respecting  it  became  obsolete. 

;  the  Reformation,  as  every  one  must  be  aware, 
As  have  from  time  to  time  been  written  for  the  ex- 
*^ition  of  prophecy,  elucidating  the  past  by  the  eventi 
uf  history,  and  investigating  the  future  by  the  signs  of 
fte  times.  These  works  have  been  the  study  of  com- 
paratively but  a  few ;  and  with  them  ralbcr  as  the  occa- 
[latioD  of  the  intellect,  the  search  of  curiosity  after  know- 
'edge,  than  an  enquiry  of  personal  interest  into  tfaa 
revealed  will  of  God,  Among  Christians,  those  even 
who  read  their  bible  most,  and  bold  it  dearest,  the  yet 
tinfulQlled  prophecies  have  been  neglected,  orreadwitb- 
out  examination,  or  heard  without  a  meaning — conai- 
<lered.  if  considered  at  nil,  as  something;  with  which  we 
imve  nothing  to  do,  and  need  not  trouble  ourselves. 

It  has  appeared,  however,  in  our  day,  that  some  are 
of  another  mind.  Many  of  our  most  pious  and  distin- 
guished  ministers  have  ventured  to  suppose  that  what 
God  revealed,  and  apostles  and  holy  martyrs  loved  to 
contempliile,  may  be  worthy  of  attention;  and  that  of 
Ihe  book  which  God  has  given  them  to  interpret  to  the 
people,  wilhont  any  mark  of  preference  or  distinction  ia 
ib  parts,  it  may  be  their  doty  to  study,  to  recommend, 
and  as  far  as  they  are  able,  to  explain  the  whole:  the 
more,  that  things  are  taking  place,  even  to  the  percep- 
tioiiofthe  unbelieving,  of  which  it  has  been  said,  that 
vben  ihey  come  we  should  know  what  was  at  hand. 
Others  also,  not  unqualified  hy  talent  and  haroan  learning, 
kal  qnalitied  more  b}  prayer  and  devotedness  of  heart, 
,^Te  g^iven  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  prophetir.  scrip- 
,  and  in  various  ways  presented  to  the  publiuk  the 
K  of  their  enqoiries,  with  such  opiuioiu  as  they  have 


bet-D  able  to  forni  respectiug  the  just  Iiiterpretatlbl 
present  position  of  the  churcb,  and  its  expectationa 
The  justness  of  tlipse  ioterprelations,  either  rn  tli 
portant  points  on  which  tbey  are  agreed,  or  the  i 
DDes  oil  which  thev  diS'er,  it  is  notour  intendan  tr 
cosB.  It  is  mnch  more  just  to  learn  the  opinionio 
from  themselves,  thaa  fram  a  partial  commentator. 
opiniDD  is  Dot  of  sufficient  weight  to  take  from 
add  to  the  value  of  theirs — neither  indeed  are  o' 
theirs  of  any  value,  till  everv  reader  has  for  bimaeli 
pared  ihem  with  the  words  of  Scripture;  and  bj 
light  a^  heaven  will  not  withhold  from  any  bumble 
lant  to  the  divine  word,  has  judged  of  them  by  il 
deuce,  without  regard  to  those  from  whom  they 
either  of  prejudice  or  partialitj.  But  men  are  ev 
to  judge  before  they  hear,  and  value  before  tbey 
and,  as  we  have  observed,  the  greater  number  i 
sons  who  are  talking  about  prophecy,  are  far  t 
from  knowing  whether  its  interpreters  have  thong 
or  ill:  they  have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  w 
any  one  has  a  right  to  think  upon  the  subject  at 
care  for  it  at  all,  or  in  any  way  to  endeavour  tole 
will  of  God  in  the  things  that  are  to  come.  Of 
it  atfecls  (he  private  christian  we  have  a  few  th' 
say,  in  answer  to  w hat  is  perpetually  asked,  and 
remarks  we  ure  every  day  hearing. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  we  have  more  tli 
^^^H  things  to  consider  in  our  adoption  or  rejection 
^^^H  study — the  will  of  God  and  our  own  benefit.  Th 
^^^1  God's  will  that  man  should  consider  whatever 
^^^H  been  pleased  to  reveal,  1  think  is  implied  in  the  « 
^^^H  of  revelation.  Why  should  eterual  wisdom  st 
^^^H  make  disclosures  which  no  man  ia  to  attempt  to 
^^^V  itand  '.  They  might  as  well  have  remained  hidde 
^^^H  eterual  purpose — and  would,  for  the  Almighty  ha 
^^^V  nothing;  superfluously.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  these 
^^^^  were  written,  that  after  they  bad  come  to  pass  wi 
r  inow  thut  he  had  done  it.     No  doubt  that  was  tl 
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^Bm  of  many,  and  Ihe  use  tbut  remains  for  us  to  make 
Hrpropheciea  fulfilled.  But  it  was  not  the  purpose  to 
^Mse  to  whom  the  first  prophecies  were  addressed,  else 
lad  ibe  threats  been  vain  with  whicli  they  were  accom- 
[wnied,  and  the  exhortations  vain  with  which  they  were 
orged,  and  the  condemnation  vain  that  was  passed  on 
Ibose  that  would  not  bear:  for  when  they  were  fulfilled, 
il  was  loo  late  to  lake  the  warning  or  obey  the  precepts. 
^□d  bow  or  to  whom  will  those  prophecies  avail  which 
concern  the  latter  day,  if  disregarded  till  after  their  ful- 
filment ?  The  slain  in  the  day  of  vengeauce  will  not  read 
the  warning,  nor  require  the  prediction  to  prove  that 
God  has  executed  the  purpose  of  his  wrath.  The  saints 
in  bliss  will  not  need  the  promises  of  good  already 
ia  possession,  norrequiresuch  proofs  of  God's  forefciiow- 
ledge.  If  either  remember  the  predictions  after  their 
fulGlment,  it  must  be  to  wonder,  the  one  that  he  feared 
them  not,  the  other  that  he  enjoyed  them  not  while  yet 
in  expectation. 

Since  then  God  has  revealed  bis  will,  it  would  seem 
to  be  in  order  that  man  should  know  it — plainly,  where  he 
has  spoken  plainly,  obscurely,  where  he  has  explained 
himself  obscurely — but  still  as  far  as  by  diligent  atted- 
tiou  we  can  attain.  What  he  would  have  us  in  no  wise 
know  or  enquire  after,  it  is  not  lo  be  supposed  he  would 
io  any  wise  reveal.  The  very  fact  that  anything  is  a 
part  of  God's  word,  appears  to  me  to  prove  that  is  uur 
duty  to  read,  mark  and  learn  it :  what  we  may  attain  in 
Ihe  understanding  depends  on  the  blessing  given  to  aur 
endeavours.  But  while  reason  comes  to  this  decision, 
we  are  oot  left  lo  reason.  God  has  commanded  us  to 
■earch  the  Scripture,  to  add  to  our  faith  knowledge,  &c. 
ft  has  been  said  that  this  is  meant  only  of  the  essential  i 

parts  of  scripture,  such  as  are  essential  to  salvation  ;  but 
I  catinot  tell  where  any  body  found  this  out ;  not  certainly  ' 

■io  the  book  itself.     Nothing  is  said  there  of  parts  to  he 
■■ied,  and  parts  to  be  neglected.     There  is  not  a  single 
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neaut  a  part  and  not  (he  whole,  or  wbicb  pt 
teudfld.  Again  it  has  been  said  that  (he  eunf 
Jearned  are  not  capable  of  understanding  the  ' 
•houtd  couteut  iheoiselves  with  tlie  plainer  pi 
XoT  this  again  I  can  find  no  authority  in 
at  God.  I  can  find  in  it  many  passage 
at  nought  all  buoian  learning,  and  prom 
ledge  to  the  simple — I  find  that  God  has  . 
foolish  la  confound  ihe  wise — that  he  has  r 
babes  what  he  has  hidden  from  the  wise  and 
but  I  do  not  find  any  lest  which  offers  to  (he 
aod  enlightened  intellect,  anv  truth  withhelt 
simple,  who  come  with  humble  Epirit  and  beli 
to  the  study  of  the  word.  It  is  true  God  dm 
•n  equal  understanding  of  it  to  all;  but  as  I 
said  where  he  will  give,  aud  where  withhold 
duty  to  seek  to  the  utmost,  and  leave  the  result 
think  then,  it  is  Ihe  will  of  God  that  we  sho 
enquire,  and  know  as  much  as  possible  of  tht 
has  revealed. 

The  question  of  the  utility  of  any  study  tfi 
is  certainly  an  important  one;  where  alln 
one  may  be  more  indispensablt^  than  anolb^ 
may  bo  things  good  in  themselves,  which  in  J 
case  are  hurtful;  though  we  should  be  dfl 
this  of  any  truth  of  God,  except  in  its  mnt 


it  to  penoade'  them  to  give  no  regard  to  such  an 
rtioD,  wherever  they  may  find  iU  Withoat  those 
9  is  DO  salvation — withoat  these  thousands  have 
ed  away  and  gone  to  glory.  Why  then,  it  is  asked, 
I  we  trouble  ourselves  about  it-^we  have  not  time 
mnecessary  study.  But  do  you  study  nothing  that 
ot  necessary  to  salvation  f  All  those  things  with 
tb  you  occupy  your  intellect,  are  they  more  worthy 
)ar  pains  than  the  revealed  wiH  of  God,  the  purposes 
8  wisdom,  the  designs  of  his  providence,  the  issue 
the  consummation  of  his  mysterious  scheme — even 
I  it  no  personal  concern  of  yours,  which  jet  is  not 
itted  t  Yon  fear  it  may  draw  your  attention  from 
}  important  matter,  and  occupy  that  interest  in  your 
I  which  should  be  given  to  personal  and  experimen- 
sligioo.  But  we  do  not  perceive  that  you  have  any 
fears,  with  respect  to  other  subjects  of  study--^the 
f,  for  instance,  of  God's  works  in  the  creation. 
do  not  consider  that  secular  learning  necessarily 
fereswith  personal  religion — you  read,  and  think, 
talk  a  great  deal  upon  other  matters.  Why  should 
reading  and  considering  of  the  interpretation  of  pro* 
(y  alone  intrude  upon  your  hours,  or  feelings,  or 
ghts  of  devotion  ?  This,  supposing  the  study  be  not 
f  calculated  to  promote  devotion,  to  call  back  the 
lering  thoughts  to  God,  and  sanctify  the  heart. 
let  us  consider  wh^t  the  subject  is,  if  we  may  judge 
9by  of  its  tendency.  It  comprises  the  understanding  of 
'a  meaning  in  what  has  been  done  upon  the  earth*'— 
■wtching  of  his  purpose  in  all  that,  is  now  passing 
re  our  eyes — the  anticipation  of  events  of  eternal 
lent  to  ourselves  and  all — that  one  event  particu- 
,  which  is  to  consummate  the  blessedness  of  the  re- 
ned,  and  avenge  the  Redeemer  on  his  enemies.  It 
18  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  such  contemplations 
id  have  a  direct  tendenciy  to  detach  the  heart  from 
which  is  passing  away,  and  fix  it  on  that.  wb*ch  i^  at 
Ir— that  at  least  it  would  fill  the  thoughts,  uikI  waiia 
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tfae  feelings  with  ibe  tnoditalion  of  the  things  to 
vhellier  ihey  be  near  or  distant ;  since  the;  will  ( 
arrive,  with  all  tbeir  elttrual  consequences.  A 
have  OUT  Saviour's  lestiinoii;  in  favour  of  what  c( 
aeone  seems  sufficient  to  determine.  He  sajs,  " 
good  man  oJ'  the  liuiise  had  known  at  what  time  (I 
vonld  come,  he  would  have  watched,  and  not  ha 
fered  his  house  to  be  broken  up."  Apparen 
would  have  been  safer  for  the  knowledge.  If 
uareless,  it  w»g  because  he  did  not  anticipate,  1 
he  bad  not  been  forewarned,  and  tbought  the  r 
safe  as  any  oilier  niglit,  If  be  had  suspected  i 
watch,  or  in  what  night  the  thief  would  come,  i 
to  be  supposed  tbat  be  would  have  relaxed  bin  eit 
vigilance,  put  aside  bis  armour,  and  elept  the 
^eep.  Why  then  should  we  apprehend,  tbat  th( 
vour  to  understand,  and  the  earnestness  to 
about  (he  time  and  the  manner  of  our  Lord's  ^i 
should  disarm  the  spiril,  and  withdraw  the  a 
from  tbat  personal  religion  which  can  aloue  enab 
stand  when  he  appears  '.  "  Behold  be  comes,  an 
ward  is  with  him,"  spoken  to  the  servants  of  anj 
king,  would  seem  the  strongest  motive  to  examii 
their  character  and  their  works,  that  they  mig 
what  to  expect  for  themselves  in  the  distributio 
might  add  to  this,  the  close  examination  of  S' 
which  this  study  must  necessarily  produce — for 
studied  only  there — and  which  in  itself  is  the  ii 
safest  and  most  holy  exercise. 

It  has  been  said  again,  the  meditation  of  ihes 
is  not  necessary — we  have  enough  without  it— 
taiiity  of  death,  and  its  probable  nearness,  is 
enuugb  and  comfort  enough ;  and  the  certainty 
ment  to  follow,  is  a  motive  to  self-examination 
paration,  that  cannot  be  added  to  by  any  conte 
of  the  prophetic  signs.  It  does  certainly  app 
this  should  be  enough ;  and  for  our  fesponsti 
dooht  it  is.     But  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  i 
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'*'*  ve  remarked,  he  has  done  aolhing  superHuoasIj. 

^Xpectalion  of  Ibe  Lord's  coming  is  many  timee 
^  in  scripture  as  a  motive  to  holiness,  and  offered 
Kfound  ofconaolalioD.  Unless  auy  one  can  aDirm, 
^  is  holy  enough  and  happy  enough,  I  know  not 
■e  can  afiirDi  that  he  has  no  occasion  for  more  than 
teady  knows.  The  sick  man,  not  yet  recovered  of 
■lease,  (hough  past  its  dangers,  is  not  expected  to 

Deeds  but  half  the  remedies  prescribed  for  his  re- 
Jf.  There  are  some,  I  fear,  who  have  indeed 
[t:  iheir  sordid  souls  are  satisfied,  and  do  not  wish 
Safe,  as  they  think,  for  eternity  in  their  mea- 
if  religion,  so  long  as  they  may  enjoy  Iheir  posses- 
Ihere,  they  need  no  contemplation  of  millenial 
daess.     Pardoned,  as  they  think,  for  sin,  but  not 

led  by  it,  they  desire  no  other  reign  of  Christ  than 
[ready  in  their  hearts ;  where,  if  indeed  he  be  en- 
a(  all,  he  sits  side  by  side  with  the  idols  of 
selfishness,  and  pride.  But  you,  yet  young  in 
young  in  knowledge,  or  young,  at  least,  is 
to  whom  it  may  seem  that  you  have  enough 
less  than  has  been  provided,  you  know  not  the 
•of  the  waters  you  must  traverse.  You  think  you 
pot  much — and  it  is  much :  to  ail  but  Him  who  bad 
bo  the  utmost  the  necessities  for  which  he  was  to 
te,  it  might  seem  sufficient  for  motive  and  for  bliss, 
Fou  know  not  how  it  will  he,  when  the  multitude 
iniquities  stand  out  before  you,  not  slain,  not 
led,  but  seeming  to  multiply  by  every  excision, 
[sther  fury  from  defeat — when  the  spirit  writhes 
>  the  anguish  of  the  fetters  by  which  it  lies 
Bd  and  bound — when  the  bead  is  bowed  dowu 
I  bulrush,  and  cannot  lift  itself  for  heaviness. 
have  not  walked  upon  the  solid  earth  and  wondered 
\  bore  you.  You  have  not  shrunk  from  the  fresh 
ine  as  if  it  betrayed  your  misery.  You  have  not 
~  at  the  voice  of  mirth  as  if  it  were  the  s' 

sr  your  destroction.     You  have  not  gased  i 
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Cvtr  motives  ;ou  have  for  watchfulness,  if « 
word  there  can  be  fuand  another,  do  not  pit 
have  enough — there  may  come  moments  that 
bear  them  all.  Whatever  stores  of  beavenl 
tion  you  have  amassed,  if  there  be  a  promise 
sure  that  too — for  there  may  come  a  misery  tl 
too  much  for  alt.  And  of  knowledge — hov 
be  sure  you  know  enough  of  God,  of  his  word 
will,  when  you  have  never  yet  loved  bim  ai 
him  as  you  ought. 

Having  expressed  at  so  much  length  our  t 
■upposing  that  it  is  desirable  for  every  chrisfl 
attention  to  the  interpretation  of  the  prophetfii 
according  to  the  extent  of  their  opportunh}l 
add  but  a  few  words  upon  the  manner  and  th 
which  this  study  should  be  pursued.  It  is  od 
give  attention  lo  (he  interpreters  of  the  pro] 
•tudy  in  privacy  and  prayer  the  scriptures  i 
pret,  and  another  to  turn  interpreters  oursel< 
one  thing  to  read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly 
the  comfort  of  the  spirit,  the  sanctification  of 
Bad  the  animation  of  our  hopes;  it  is  another 
difitireiit  thing  to  be  forward  lo  assert,  am 
jadge,  and  eager  to  talk.  It  is  one  thing  t 
study  its  due  proportion  of  atteuticn,  and  t 
low  it  to  engross  our  minds  and  divert  thei 
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of  the  treasure  tbey  contain.    The  most  essential 
les  of  the  gospel  have  given  birth  to  the  exlrava- 
of  fancy,  the  bitterness  of  party,  and  the  perils  of 
— 'but  their  truth  remains.     The  reformers  of  the 
fi  often  need  apology  for  what  (hey  did,  and  the 
in  which  they  did  it — they  erred,  they  disa^eed, 
ted  each  other — but  the  reformation  re- 
.     We  do  not  thick  the  present  interpeters  of  pro- 
need  any  snch  apology;  but  judging  like  things 
!,  as  the  study  extends  itself,  we  expect  it  may 
:  and  if  we  would  profitably  and  safely  pursue  the 
,  it  must  be  independently  of  everything  bnt  the 
tftay  of  scripture  respecting  it.   Uses  may  he  made 
I  which  it  does  not  tend ;  and  errors  may  be  mixed 
with  which  it  has  no  connexion.     These  we  must 
^isb :  but  if  we  reject  on  that  account  the  cousi* 
>n  of  truth,  we  may  equally  reject  every  portion 
divine  word.     Need  we  add,  what  we  gay  so  of- 
nd  most  repeat  in  everything — the  value  of  every 
It,  is  the  object  for  which  it  is  pursued — the  only 
ate  object  of  a  christian  is  the  glory  of  God,  the 
la  and  happiness  of  man.     And  as  there  is  but  on« 
pate  object  of  pursuit,  so  is  there  but  one  success- 
sa»s — prayer,  humility  and  the  Spirit's  teaching, 
s  because  we  recommend  the  study  of  prophecy  ag 
of  the  revelation  of  God,  and  not  as  the  opinion) 
n,  that  we  have  selected  the  above  named  work  aa 
ibjeCt  of  our  review.     Here  are  no  errors,  fancies, 
utakos.     We  may  go  elsewhere  to  enquire  what 
say — we  must  return  hither  to  know  if  they  say 
and  we  have  found  people  in  general  so  little 
that  these  things  are  in  the  bible,  though  Ihey 
[read  them  there  from  their  youth  up,  we  think  this 
~  >n  of  texts  will  be    useful,   to   fix   and 
to  the  important  subject.     The  iDtroduclion 
pxplaiu  what  it  is. 
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ip,  we  Itiink  thii  i 

and  direct  tb«    ^^HJ 
utroduclion  will    ^^H 


M  BETIKW    or    BOOKS. 

INTRODUCTION. 
Tai  eomiog  of  Ihe  Lord  Jeto*  ChrUt  in  gloiyi  to  Judge  I 
.^iiick  and  ihe  Uead,  ii  eipecied  by  all,  who  believe  Ihat 
ritited  u*  in  great  humiliiy,  lo  put  ana;  nin  bj  the  lacrifin 
Mif.  F.very  chriitian  delights  lo  pray,  as  he  bM  been 
Mught,  Thy  kiugdam  cone;  but  hi>w  of^ea  ia  the  kingdon 
Tor,  whllat  the  suveteign  character  of  the  King  is  little  undei 
tsgarded.  Tlie  prophecies  respecting  the  penou  and  the 
the  MeMiah,  coniiuually  unite  the  eveoti  belonging  to  bit  f 
ing  as  a  Saviour,  aod  hia  second  coming  as  a  King.  This  h 
exemplified,  when  reading  in  the  synaKogue  from  the  prt 
Isaiafa,  he  closed  the  book  in  the  middle  of  a  passage,  to 
distioclioD  between  "the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,"  i 
day  of  vengeance  of  our  Cod."  These  prophecies  may  Ihe 
divided  into  two  pans,  of  which  the  one  shall  as  surety  ht 
U  the  other.  The  Jews  take  one  part,  and  the  geaerBlity 
liana  the  other.  The  Jews  are  rejecting  a  sutTering  Messiab 
they  do  not  see  him  in  his  kiugly  character,  nor  enjoy  Ihe 
connected  with  his  reign :  instead  of  being  restored  to 
given  to  their  father^,  they  tiod  themselves  wanderers  amoi: 
tioni:  instead  nf  being  the  chosen  and  beloved  kingdom,  d 
blessings  lo  all  the  world,  they  are  every  where  a  provei 
bye-word,  and  n  reproach.  Christians  are  louking  too  excl 
the  other  portion  of  the  prophecies.  Id  Jesus  of  Nazal 
bave  recognised  him  who  was  delivered  for  our  oSencei,  a 
•gain  for  our  justification ;  but  ihey  frequently  rent  satisfiet 
second  coming  ia  aneveot  in  which  they  have  no  personal 
or  if  the  predictions  which  relate  to  it  are  lo  receive  a  liter 
pliahmenl,  ii  will  be  long  after  their  removal  to  a  region  o 
ness.  Not  so  the  Apostles!  with  them,  the  secoiid  coming 
was  the  object  to  which  their  hopes  were  directed,  and  ll 
whence  their  consolations  were  drawn.  In  the  New  1 
wrirings  are  recorded  not  only  the  fuliilmenl  of  Ihe  prophec 
lElate  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  but  an  additional  testini 
those  who  have  ihis  record  of  the  glory  that  should  follow, 
(bould  come  again  to  receive  the  kingdom  appwinted  hii 
Father,  and  raise  hia  faithful  followers  to  sit  on  thrones  ax 

Srieils  unto  God.  This  testimony  the  Lord  himself  coolirn 
eclarations,  respecting  the  glorious  return,  with  power  i 
glory,  that  heaven  should  be  opened,  and  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  (in  alleodsnce)  upon  the  Son  of 
The  editor  has  endeavoured  in  the  following  pages  to 
iorae  of  Ihe  prophecies  yet  unfulfilled  ;  many  more  may  be 
the  reader.  It  was  originally  intended  for  personal  edifical 
but  with  the  hope  thai  others  may  be  led  lo  greater  resei 
receive  proportionate  beneiit,  it  is  extended  beyond  the 
private  friendship.  Should  any  of  the  paaiageb  appear  ina 
at  the  Hist  reading,  an  examination  of  the  context  is  recon 
as  the  situation  in  which  the  passages  stand,  will  determine 

Slicalion,  and  then  lo  past  present  a  future  time.  May  « 
escend  on  them  ihat  read  and  hear  the  words  of  thia  '^^d 
the  time  is  at  hand,  ^^H 
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ftions  in  Roman  History ^  with  geographical  illus- 
niians  and  maps ;  and  Sketches  of  Manners,  Cus- 
i9«,  Ific,  0f  the  Romans.  By  I.  O.  Butler.  Jjonion. 
137.     Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

qig  author  has  had  much  experience  iu  tuition,  and 
been  considered  successful  in  his  method  of  imparting 
p^^ledge.  The  present  volume  cannot  fail  of  being 
jilesaschool-book,  particularly  in  the  addition  of  maps 
igeog^phical  information,  so  essential  in  childhood 
w  study  of  hbtory. 

jf  Exercises  on  French  Grammar,  with  a  Metrical 
\rfangement  of  the  Grenders  of  French  Nouns. 
Aodon.     1827.     Baldwin  and  Cradock. 

Us  work  appears  to  be  adapted  fpr  very  young 
■ers,  and  may  facilitate  the  first  attempt  at  acquiring 
language,  by  means  of  the  easy  exercises.  Some 
n^DM^  vfe  believe,  fiod  a  metrical,  arrangement  an 
ittnce  to  the  memory ;  but  we  are  not  partial  to  this 
liaiiical  mode  of  learning. 

tory  of  the  Waldenses,  from  the  earliest  Period  to 
\e  present  Time.  By  the  Author  of  the  ''  History  of 
18  Reformation."  Edinburgh.  W.  Oliphant.  1828. 
$.6d. 

Te  are  glad  to  mention  and  to  recommend  another 
k  of  this  kind ;  and  one  of  particular  interest,  ex- 
ted  from  the  different  histories  of  the  persecuted 
btians  of  Piedmont.     We  know  of  no  sort  of  books 
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■  more  proper  than  these,  of  which  we  have  moi 
several  before,  for  the  reading  of  children,  for 
Hbruriev,  &c. 

The  life  of  John  Eliot,  the  apostle  of  the  India 
eluding  notices  of  the  propagation  of  Chriatia 
North  America,  in  the  secenteentk  century. 
bui^h.     W.  Oiiphaot.     1828.     Zs.Gd. 
Another  volume  of  something  of  the  same  cl 

m  the  last  named . 

The    Guilty    Tongue.     6j  the  author  of  the' 

Seeley,  Fleet  Street.     1827. 

\n  excellent  vork  1o  put  into  the  hands  of  tfai 
a  distinction  we  think  should  always  be  obse 
being  never  desirable  to  present  to  our  childre 
and  vices  to  which  they  are  not  accustomed.  Thi 
by  the  same  author,  has  been  too  long  and  valuet 
recommendation. 

7!fie  Child's  French  Friend,  being  Grammar  1 
and  Vocabulary  for  the  use  of  children,  from 
eiglit  years  of  age.     Bj  M.  A,  Alison,  9*. 
and  Marshall. 
A  very  snitable  book  for  the  purpose. 

THe  Bihle  Story- Book ;   second  series.    By  t 
B.  H.  Draper.    JLoBdoa.    Westley  and  Co. 
lM.6d. 
A  verjr  good  tittle  book  for  infancy. 
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SKETCH  OF  GENERAL  HISTORY. 


ROME. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CAMILLUS,  B.  C.  360,  TO  THE   BATTLE  OF 

CANN^. 

[S  period  of  Roman  history  presents  another  in- 
of  the  powerfal  influence  of  superstition  npon  the 
While  the  Romans  were  preparing  to  repress 
It' of  the  Herniciy  the  earth,  by  the  violence  pro- 
of an  earthquake,  opened  in  the  midst  of  the 
;  The  citizens,  after  much  fruitless  labour  to  fill 
)  chasm,  had  recourse  to  the  augurs,  who  declared 
ley  would  never  accomplish  their  purpose,  till  that 
in  which  the  strength  and  glory  of  Rome  con- 
,  should  be  thrown  into  the  chasm ;  which  would 
s  eternal  duration  to  the  Roman  state.  While 
I  were  doubting  what  this  oracle  might  mean, 
as  Curtius,  a  young  patrician,  pronounced  that 
[g  was  so  valuable  to  Rome  as  arms  and  valour ; 
loanting  a  horse,  richly  caparisoned,  himself  in  full 
ir,  he  rode  precipitately  into  the  gulph.  History 
Ided  a  miracle  to  this  act  of  mistaken  though  ge- 
8  enthusiasm,  by  asserting  that  the  chasm  imme- 
y  closed ;  but  more  judicious  writers  have  stated 
he  citizens  afterwards  succeeded  in  filling  it  with 
I  and  rubbish. 
L.  X.  K 


letiui  Corvus  are  meotioaed  as  having 
themselves  in  these  combats.  The  Gauti 
mately  defeated,  and  Latium  freed  from  the 
During  a  profound  peace  which  ensned  c 
cesses,  ambassadors  came  to  Rome  froi 
Carthage  bad  been  the  first  nation  witt 
Romans  were  acquainted  out  of  Italy,  an< 
they  formed  alliauce.  As  early  as  the  firs 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquios,  these  nations 
into  treaty  relative  to  navigation  and  comt 
words  of  this  first  treaty  between  people  wl 
lions  became  so  famous  in  history,  have  be( 
by  the  Greek  historians.  They  were  tha 
shall  be  peace  and  friendship  between  the  E 
the  allies  of  the  Romans,  and  between  the  Ci 
on  the  following  terms :  The  Romans,  and 
the  Romans,  shall  not  sail  beyond  the  Fair  ] 
unless  constrained  by  tunpest  or  by  an  enem< 
time  they  shall  chance  to  be  forced  ashor< 
not  be  permitted  lo  buy  any  thing,  nor  tak 
but  what  they  want  for  repairing  their  ve: 
ibeir  sacrifices ;  nor  shall  make  longer  stay 
live  days.  Those  who  shall  come  as  mer 
pay  no  duty  but  such  as  is  allowed  to  the  ci 
and  re^strar.  I'bese  two  ofGcers  shall  m 
what  shall  be  bought  and  sold  in  tbqf  Ptffg 
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Clrceij,  and  Terracina ;  or,  in  a  word,  any  of  the  Latins 
vhomsoever,  who  shall  he  in  snbjectioo  to  the  Romans ; 
nor  shall  tbey  allempt  any  of  their  towns  that  Bre  under 
Lhe  Boman  protection.  And  in  cane  tbey  sbonld  at  any 
Sine  maiie  seizure  of  those  towns,  they  shall  restore  the 
3  lo  the  Romans  without  any  damage.  They  shall 
boild  either  fort  or  citadel  in  the  country  of  the 
IS ;  and  in  case  Ibey  should  at  any  time  invade  their 
t  in  a  hostile  manner,  they  shall  not  remain  there  ona 
We  trace  in  these  articles  of  peace  something 
e  condition  of  the  large  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
R  time,  as  subject,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  Carthft' 
38,  It  was  to  renew  this  treaty,  on  terms  nearly 
lar,  that  ambassadors  came  to  Home  at  this  period 
B  commonwealth.  B.C.  340. 

Tars  ensned  with  the  Samnites  and  Latins,  In  pre- 
^  for  an  engagement  with  the  latter,  it  was  thought 
sary,  on  account  of  the  enemy  speaking  the  same 
■age,  and  the  intimacy  subsisting  between  many  id 
Rpposing  armies,  to  issue  orders  that  no  Roman,  ob 
;af  death,  should  &ght  out  of  the  ranks,  or  without 
)  orders.  Manlins,  the  consul's  son,  being  sent 
:  a  party  of  horse  to  observe  the  enemy,  ventured  to 
ley  this  order,  and  accept  the  challenge  of  au  officer 
[he  opposite  side.  The  Roman  was  gloriously  vio- 
ns,  and  returned  with  the  spoils  of  the  foe  to  hit 
o'b  tent.  With  the  barbarous  justice  that  so  often 
ngnished  the  legislators  of  Rome,  the  father  re- 
itbed  him  with  the  act  of  disobedience,  declared  hia 
itioQ  of  sacrificing  him  to  the  fidelity  he  owed  bis 
■y,  and  having  first  crowned  him  as  a  victor, 
1  the  lictors  to  tie  him  to  the  stake.  When  the 
B  raised  his  axe  to  strike  off  the  young  hero's  head, 
V  and  imprecations  burst  from  the  spectators,  but  no 
interposed  against  the  authority  of  the  consul.  The 
•otented  themselves  with  covering  the  dead 
r  with  spoils  of  his  vanquished  enemy,  and  expressed 
■  grief  by  the  most  pompous  obsequies  they  could 


objeota  of  their  loog  eonteotioni,  having  bee 
BOBiuls,  and  they  now  rid  thenweWet  for 
opprewTe  liwi  agoiait  debtors — the  wnatt 
iDg  a  decree,  that  for  the  fntare  no  penOi 
tbould  be  held  in  fatten  or  other  bonds,  fa 
crime  that  deaerved  it,  and  only  till  he  had 
panisbment  due  by  law ;  that  creditors  ^n 
a  right  to  attaclc.the  goods,  and  not  seize  tt 
their  debtors.  It  was  not  many  years  later 
censorship  of  Appias  Claodins,  he  accon 
porpose  of  admitting  the  plebeians  also  to  tb 
and  the  Libertini,  or  sons  of  freed-men,  int< 
by  which  both  were  considered  to  be  degra 
object  of  contention  was  left  for  the.  people. 
Appins  is  made  famous  in  history  by  havi 
aqoednct,'  seven  miles  in  length,  by  which 
■applied  with  water ;  and  formed  the  famooi 
the  Appian  Way,  from  Rome  to  Capua,  abo 
It  was  a  paved  road,  and  remained  entin 
SOOyears.  We  hear  also,  about  this  time,  ot 
electing  two  officers,  termed  Danmviri  Nai 
charge  of  navalaffairs;  though  it  does  not 
had  any  occaaion  for  a  fleet,  having  no  wars 
Meantime  war  with  the  Samnites  had  co 
little  iotermisuon,  and  various  success.  ( 
!iinn  thn  whnln  TLimHi)  armv  had  bflnn  cnnin 
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rif,  85  it  was  termed,  to  the  Dii  manes :  the  pon- 
ipronouDced  the  customary  words  of  devotement, 
tfae   general,  having   repeated    them    after   him,  < 

>^ll  speed  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  fell 
led  with  wounds.  This  was  an  act  of  superstition 
icommoD,  and  seldom  failed  of  its  effect  in  ^ving 
je  to  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  and  so  eosuriog  the 
ly.  This  bloodj  and  destructive  war  had  lasted 
oiae  years,  when  a  peace  was  coDcluded  by  Curiua 
itos,  of  whom  it  is  related,  that  the  Samnite  am- 
lors  found  him  on  a  wooden  stool  by  the  fire,  cook- 
I  dinner,  which  couNisted  of  a  few  roots.  B.C.  S86. 
lAomansshortlyafCer  encountered  their  first  foreign 
r,  in  the  person  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  EpiruG,  invited 
itaiy  by  the  Tarentines,  to  defend  them  against 
K  After  six  years  of  unsuccessful  warfare,  and 
jjt  defeated  at  last  by  Cnrius  Dentatus,  Pyrrhns 
it  convenient  to  return  home;   and  the  consnl  \ 

i   Rome  in  triumph,  exhibiting  before  him  the 
^of  Greece,  vessels  of  gold,  purple  carpets,  statnes 
Sctnres,  with  captives  of  various  nations :  novelties 
Lcited  great  interest  in  the  city ;  but  nothing  so  \ 

s  the  elephants  with  towers  on  their  backs,  never 
^  seen  in  Rome.     At  the  end  of  this  triumphant  | 

census  and  a  lustrum  were  held ;  the  names  of  j 

I  who  led  dissolute  lives  were  struck  out ;  and  it  ' 

that  one  who  had  been  consul  and  dictator  was  | 

ied  for  having  ten  pounds  weight  of  silver  plate.  ' 

census  now  taken  it  appeared  that  Rome  had  { 

t  citizens  fit  to  bear  arms.  ' 

&me  of  Rome  now  rapidly  extended.  In  the 
^BT  ambassadors  came  from  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
their  friendship,  and  others  were  sent  in  return  to  | 

art  of  Egypt.     About  this  time  the  Romans,  who  ' 

hherto  used  no  money  in  commerce  but  pieces  of 
r,  began  to  have  silver  coin.    The  place  appointed 
to  mint  was  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta, 
money.    The  republic  was   now 
k3 


leta,  whence        ^^1 
mistress  of     ^^^| 
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all  tho  countries  of  Italy,  from  the  remotest  pin 
Etruria  to  the  Ionian  sea,  and  from  the  Tynheoiar 
to  the  Adriatic.  These  nutioos  did  not  all  enjoy 
le  privileges;  some  were  entirely  subject  to  Ei 
f  receiving  all  their  laws  from  thence;  others  retii 
their  old  laws,  but  in  subjection  to  Rcme;  some  hai 
privilege  of  citizens,  others  a  right  of  votiDg  at  elect 
tbey  were  either  tributary,  or  obliged  to  furnish  ti 
at  their  own  espeose.  In  this  position  of  powei 
prosperity,  alJ  her  Italiau  enemies  submitted,  and  i 
to  coutribute  to  her  aggrandisement  by  conquest  ab 
we  tind  Rome  S59  years  before  Christ,  489  fror 
building  of  tbe  city :  the  period  of  the  commence 
of  the  first  Carthaginian  war. 

The  Carthaginians,  when  the  war  broke  ont  bet 

their  republic  and  that  of  Rome,  had  made  com 

able  acquisitions  in  Spain,   the  first  time  we  havi 

occasion  to  introduce  in  the   world's  history  that 

distant  part  of  Rurope ;  and  they  were  masters  a 

}  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  all  the  islands  on  the  coi 

I  Italy,  together  with  a  part  of  Sicily.    It  was  in  the 

I  island  the  first  occasion  of  the  war  arose,  ambas! 

f  doming  thence  to  Rome  to  solicit  aid  for  Messina 

r  of  (he  free  cities,  against  the  power  of  Carthage.    ] 

I  accepted  the  cUalleuge,  and  put  to  sea  her  first  1: 

fleet,  inexperienced  and  inconsiderable   in   comp: 

with  that  of  the  great  maritime  power  she  bad  i 

counter.      Vigilance,  however,   supplied   the  pla 

power,  and  the  first    Roman  army  was  landed 

foreign    shore.      Hanno   commanded  for  the   C: 

ginians,  in  alliance  with  Hiero,  king  of  Syracust 

vbief  city  of  the  island.     Both  were  defeated  b 

consul  Appius,  and  the  latter  seduced  from  his  al. 

with  Carthage  to  that  of  Rome. 

Supplied  by  Hiero  with  provisions  and  other  i 
auce,  the  Romans  qoickly  possessed  themselves 
the  western  coast  of  Sicily.  The  inhabitants  of  Se 
and  Aliena  massacred  the  African  garrison,  and  o\ 
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flieir  gates  to  the  consuls.  The  cities  of  Hilara,  Tyrita 
and  AscAi'^were  taken  by  siege.  At  the  end  of  the 
■Mson  'tiie  Reman  anny  returned;  and  the  consul  en- 
joyed'a'trinmph.  Tliis  year  a  dictator  was  chosen,  but 
Ub  only  bimaess  was  to  drive  a  nail  into  the  temple  of 
Jupiter;'  to  stay  the  plague. 

:  In  die  year' ensuing,  the  Romans  renewed  the  cam- 
paign in  Sicily ;  of  which' the  first  important  result  was 
tie  taking  of  Agrigentum,  a  place  very  strongly  fortified, 
and  tiie  principal  fortress  of  the  Carthaginians,  where 
Aay  had  formed' their  magazine  of  arms  and  provisions ; 
nor'was  it  taken  till  after  seven  months'  siege,  the  defeat 
tf  a'  latge  army  sent  from  Africa  in  command  of  Hannibal 
to  its'reliefy  and  a  loss  to  the  Romans  and  their  allies  of 
M,000  men. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  campaign  the  Romans  easily 
l^oMessed  themselves  of  all  the  inland  parts  of  the  island, 
bat'foand  it  impossible  to  contend  with  Carthage  on  the 
awstSy  without  a  fleet  of  more  equal  force.  Every  exer- 
tiini  was  accordingly  made  to  equip  a  fleet.  In  a  few 
aonthSy  by  extraordinary'  exertions,  Rome  found  herself 
possessed  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  galleys,  aud  had  con- 
■iterable  successes  at  sea ;  augmenting  the  fleet  by  the 
^tion'of  eighty  vessels  taken  from  the  enemy.  For 
4b  first  naval  victory  great  honours  were  conferred  on 
4e  admiral,  Duilius :  among  others,  the  novel  one  of  beiug 
attended,  whenever  he  returned  from  supper,  with  musick 
'^flambeaux. 

The  next  addition  to  Roman  power  and  glory,  in  the 
increase'  of  which  there  was  from  this  time  no  cessation, 
was  the  taking  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  notwithstanding 
I  brave  defence  made  by  Hanno,  himself  slain  in  the 
attack.  The  maritime  cities  of  Sicily  were  also  gained, 
and  fhrther  victory  at  sea.  The  war  had  now  lasted 
ttght  years,  with  undivided  success  on  the  part  of  Rome ; 
ambition,  as  is  usual,  grew  with  victory,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  consuls  Manlius  Panormus,  and  Attilius 
Bagnlus,  afterwards  so  famed,  in  history,  should  make  a 


impunity,  took  numeroas  prisoners,  and  imn 
when  orders  were  sent  from  Rome  for  thi 
Manlius,  while  Reguhis  was  (o  remain  witJi  f 
forces  in  Africa.  Regulus  appears  to  have  b 
fied  with  ihis  arnuigemeut ;  and  the  pretext  I 
of  in  soliciting  his  retoro,  is  sufficient!;  char: 
Roman  manners.  He  represented  to  the 
upon  the  death  of  the  husbandman  who  farm 
acres  of  ground,  he  had  been  obliged  to  infri 
3  day-labourer,  who  had  stolen  his  cattle,  an 
liis  slock ;  so  that  his  return  was  necessary  tc 
his  wife  and  children.  It  was  consequently  < 
the  wife  and  children  of  the  general  sbonli 
tuned  at  the  publick  expense,  and  he  shoulc 
Africa.  Great  successes  at  first  attended 
Eighty  cities  were  taken,  and  deputies  cac 
quarters  to  offer  submission  to  the  conquero 
taking  of  Tunis,  a  city  within  nine  miles  ol 
great  alarm  was  felt  by  the  enemy,  and  son 
made  to  procure  a  peace.  But  they  regain 
by  the  event  of  a  battle,  in  which  the  RobM 
destroyed,  and  Regulus  made  prisoner.  ■§ 
Much  fighting  ensued  by  sea  and  land.  'S 
now  lasted  fourteen  years ;  the  Carthaginia 
their  best  commanders ;  their  elephants  had 
from  them ;  their  fleets  had  been  destroyed 
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lave  made  me  the  slave  of  the  Carlhagiaiaas;  I  am  no 
ODger  a  Roman  citizen,  and  the  senate  gives  audience 
o  strangers  without  the  gates."  His  wife  Marcia  went 
>at  to  meet  him,  and  presented  to  bim  his  cliildren. 
Sut  be  only  gazed  at  them  wildly,  and  then  cast  his 
jyes  on  the  ground,  as  if  feeling  unworthy  of  their  em- 
iraces.  When  called  upon  for  his  opinion  with  respect 
o  the  peace,  he  gave  it  decidedly  in  favour  of  war,  and 
ised  much  argument  to  prove  the  incapability  of  the 
Carthaginians  to  resist  the  Roman  power.  War  there- 
lore  was  determined  on ;  but  it  became  a  question  what 
fras  to  become  of  the  disinterested  captive.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  he  was  not  bound  to  keep  an  extorted  oatb, 
and  the  Pontifex  Masimns  being  consulted,  declared 
that  Regulus  might  continue  in  Rome  without  being 
^ilty  of  peijury.  The  honourable  Roman  though^ 
otherwise,  and  expressed  himself  ofTended  by  the  dect* 
noD.  "  Itismyduty,"  he  said,  "  to  return  to  Carthage. 
Let  the  gods  take  care  of  the  rest."  Amid  the  lamen-, 
talions  and  tears  of  the  people,  refusing  to  take  leave  o( 
Lis  family,  he  embarked  with  a  serene  and  cheerful  coun- 
tenance to  return  to  slavery.  At  Carthage  the  moat 
exquisite  tortures  revenge  CQsld  suggest,  awaited  the; 
generous  captive.  It  is  said  that  first  cutting  olf  his, 
ejelids,  they  exposed  him  to  the  glare  of  the  noon-day 
BUD ;  afterwards  shut  him  in  a  kind  of  chest  stuck  with 
poiated  nails,  so  that  he  could  neither  sit  nor  lean  witb-> 
without  perpetual  torment ;  and  thus  left  him  to  die  o£ 
pain  and  hunger.  Similar  tortures  were  inflicted  in  re- 
taliation on  some  of  the  captive  Africans  in  Rome.  -^ 

Meantime  the  war  was  carried  on  in  Africa  with  vi-7   , 
^ur,  and  variable  success ;  and  also  against  the  Car-: 
igloians  in  Sicily :  the  severest  coullict  taking  place  byr 
^  where  the  victories  of  the  Roman   fleet  at  length   | 
3  peace,  on  terms  that  sufficiently  show  th^   1 
inces  Rome  was  makiug  on  the  power  of  her  rivals   | 
J  agreed  that  the  Carthaginians  should  evacuate, 
a  phices  they  held  in  Sicily,  and  quit  the  island; 
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that  they  should  make  large  payments  of  money, 
all  Roman  captives  without  ransom,  and  redee 
money  their  own  prisoners :  to  which  hard  tern 
brave  general,  Hamilcar,  was  obliged  to  sobmit, 
longer  to  support  the  war.  This  first  Funic  « 
luted  four-aud-twenty  years ;  during  which  the  1 
are  said  to  have  lost  seven  hundred  ships. 

The  government  of  Rome  was  no  longer  to  I 
fined  within  the  boundaries  of  Italy.  Sicily, 
the  city  of  Syracuse,  became  the  first  Roman  pr 
governed  by  Roman  magistrates  and  laws.  A 
was  sent  annually  to  be  governor  and  jndge  i 
causes,  and  a  qusestor  to  receive  the  revenues  of 
public.  These  revenues  were  either  fixed  or 
The  fixed  were  called  tributes,  consisting  of  a 
sua,  which  the  province  was  to  pay  yearly  into  tl 
avry.  The  casual  were  the  tenths  of  the  prodnct 
land,  and  the  duties  upon  merchandize.  Sic.  ^ 
ofRcers,  called  Publicans,  were  appointed  to  lev] 
taxes :  besides  which,  the  Romans  frequently  levie 
the  provinces  supplies  of  men,  ships,  coin,  &c. 
thus  became  more  happy,  thongh  less  free ;  enjoyinj 
the  protection  of  Rome  the  blessings  of  peace,  i 
of  the  perpetual  warfare  of  nations  contending  o 
territories. 

Severe  misfortunes  in  Rome  damped  the  joy  o 
successes.  The  Tiber  overflowed  its  banks,  ai 
stroyed  an  immense  quantity  of  property.  Soon  i 
fire  broke  out  and  consumed  great  part  of  the  city, 
temple  of  Vesta  perished  in  the  flames,  and  the  i 
monuments  of  religion  would  have  been  destroye 
not  the  Fontifex  Maximus,  Ceecilius  Metellus,  mi 
way  through  the  fire  to  save  the  Palladium :  an 
more  celebrated  in  history  than  all  his  victories, 
attempt  he  lost  his  sight  and  one  arm,  and  procui 
himself  a  privilege  never  before  granted  to  any  on 
of  being  drawn  to  the  senate-house  in  a  chariot, 
dumber  of  tribes  was  now  augmented  to  thirty- 
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r  never  afterwards  increased;  and  a  census  beiag;  i 
,  the  number  of  citizens  was  found  to  be  160,000. 
ring  the  period  of  the  first  Punic  was,  history  men- 
k  the  btrtb  and  writings  of  the  first  poets  of  celebritjt 

,  who  wrote  in  Latin,  though  they  appear  to  have   ' 
bof  Greek  extraction.     Livius  Andronicus  appeare4   I 
i  first  year  of  the  war,  about  150  years  after  the  j 
I  of  the  Greek  poets,  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
BBforioer  of  the  Roman  stage,  introducing  connected   I 
■  the  Greek  manner,  instead  of  the  rambling  I 
buffoonery  tbat  previonsly  occupied  it :  his  poetry  became 
ten'  early  obsolete.     Towards  the  end  of  the  war  the 
P(Kt  Ennius  was  bom  in  Calabria,  the  inventor  of  hexa- 
■eter  verse  among  the  Latins,  and  wrote  in  verse  the   , 
hutory  of  Rome,  and  the  life  of  Scipio  Africanus.     ThQ 
poet  Neevius  was  bis  contemporary,  who  after  having 
made  some  campaigns,  wrote  the  history  of  the   first   ' 
~  wic  war,  also  in  verse,  according  to  the  taste  of  the   ■ 
I,  too  grave  for  poetical  fiction. 
Eptwithstanding  the  friendship  which  now  appeared 
tsist  between  the  rival  republics,  hatred  of  Rom^ 
bajousy  of  her  power  continued  to  agitate  the  bosom 
Unable  to  renew  the  war,  he  was  yet  oc- 
1  with  schemes  for  the  future  disturbance  of  the  ' 
pHc.     With  this  view  he  determined  to  extend  the 
iaian  dominions  in  Spain,  hoping  by  its  means 
fter  to  oppose  the  growing   power    of  Italy.     A 
I  object  was  to  form  the  mind  of  his  son  to  a  par- 
ion  at  once  of  his  valour  and  his  hatred.     For 
purpose  he  took  him,  now  only  nine  years  old,  to 
b  his  campaign  in  Spain.     Previously  to  passing  th^   , 

,  then  called  tbe  Pillars  of  Hercules,  he  ordered  a 
■ID  sacrifice  to  be  made  to  Jupiter.  All  being  ready, 
iLthe  victims  slain,  he  led  the  young  Hannibal  to  the 
nttr,  and  made  him  swear  eternal  enmity  to  the  Romans : 
in  oath  most  faithfully  kept  by  the  afterwards  famous 
■Weral. 
Hip  Home  the  temple  of  Janus  was  now  shut  for  the 
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first  time  since  the  reign  of  Nnma  Pompillus;  t 
for  a  very  short  period.  J- The  following  year  Corsia 
Sardinia,  some  time  since  subdued,  were  made  a  ^ 
province.  Shortly  after  the  Gaula  were  again  id  a 
to  invade  Italy.  Great  efforts  were  made  in  Ro 
meet  the  danger,  and  an  army,  said  to  amount  to  HQ 
men,  under  the  consul  Emilius,  was  assembled  to  n 
Ihem.  The  total  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  ini 
army  was  the  consequence.  It  is  mentioned  that 
period  one  Archagathus  of  Peloponnesus  first  intra 
into  Rome  the  art  of  surgery.  Till  his^  time  eve 
kad  his  family  recipes,  conveyed  to  him  by  tn 
from  bis  fathers:  but  this  Greek  cured  all  st 
wounds  in  a  regular  method,  and  was  in  consec 
honoured  with  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  had  a 
built  for  him  al  the  public  expense. 

Meantime  Hannibal,  who  had  succeeded  to  thi 
mand,  was  carrjiuj  on  the  war  in  Spain  with 
success;  and,  contrary  to  the  late  treaty,  enter 
territories  of  Sagontum,  besieged  the  city,  aiiddes 
it.  Rome  sent  ambassadors  to  Carthage  to  coi 
and  demanded  that  Hanuibal  should  be  given 
them.  This  being  refused,  peace  could  be  no 
maintained ;  and  the  second  Punic  war  comli 
B.C.  814, 

Great  preparations  were  made  in  Rome  for  tb 
paign.  It  was  determined  to  send  two  armies, 
the  consuls,  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  Sempronius  I 
the  one  into  Spain,  the  other  into  Africa,  aiui 
fleets  were  also  prepared.  Hannibal  resolved 
wait  for  the  attack,  but  to  carry  the  war  into  thf 
of  the  Roman  dominions.  For  this  puqiosa  he 
the  Pyrenees  with  an  army  of  50,000  foot,  and 
horse,  having  first  provided  for  ihe  safety  of  the 
hions  he  left  behind,  and  solemnly  pnt  himself  nm 
protection  of  Hercules,  who  was  worshipped  at  < 
whither  he  took  a  joarney  to  offer  vows  and  sac 
Some  of  the  countries  he  passed  through,  dissatisfit 
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fc'lptverntteBt  of  Rome,  revohed,  and  assisted  bis  pra- 

By  these  means,  and  the  great  rapidity  of  his 

neotai   Hannibal    crossed  the   Bhone  before  his 

il  eonld  be  anticipated ;  and  avoiding;  the  army  sent 

Ht  him  ander  Scipio,  prepared  to  pass  the  A.)ps. 

s  conjectures,  it  has  been  fouod  impo9- 

■  to  detcnnine  where  this  extntordinarj  traverse  was 

ishfld :  the  diOicalties  of  it  can  be   sufficiently 

'.  Id  addilJOD  to   the  hazards  of  the  atony, 

I  broken  ways  the  army  had  to  traverse,  Ihey 

1  to  encounter  at  every  step.     Ah  soon  as 

BCarthagioiaDS  began  to  ascend  the  mountains,  the 

'  kings  of  the  conntry  assembled  their  troops  in 

t  anmbers  on  the  eminences  over  which  it  was  ne- 

'  they  should  pass.    Thence  they  harassed  and 

lOfeA  the  troops  in  their  ascent,  and  were  no  sooner' 

jen  from  one  eminence  than  they  took  post  apon  an> 

Ir,  disputing  every  inch  of  ground.     Leaping  from 

I  to  rook  with  the  agility  of  hinds,  the  mountaineers 

kked  the   Carthaginians  in  every  quarter :  in  those 

I  Qod  narrow  ways  the  beasts  of  burthen  were 

r  oreithrown;  the  horses,    particularly,   woanded 

ftctniggiing  to  recover  their  feet,  overthrew  othera, 

led  the  confosion.    Still  Haoaibal  proceeded;' 

|>haviDg  possessed  himself  of  a  town  in  which  (he 

y  sheltered,  he  fonnd  there  the  cattle  and  prisoners 

F  bad  seiaed,  and  provision  for  several  days.     He 

to  give  his  army  rest:   but  a  stilt   greater 

r  awaited  him.     On  the  fourth  day,  other  monn- 

rs,  who  inhabited  the  towns  by  which  he  must  pass, 

I  with  olive  branches  and  garlands  of  flowers, 

'  their  friendship  and   services.      Hanaibal  dis- 

1  their  intentions ;  but  fearful  of  disobeying  them, 

l^miaded  hy  the  freedom  and  confidence  with  which 

|a*pplied  provision  to  his  army,  he  accepted  their 

>  of  serving  him  as  guides.    Having  still  some  doubt, 

meral  took  the  precaution  of  placing  his  elephaotv 

i  bis  choicest  troops  ia  ^e  rear.    This  tared' 
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giaians  in  the  conflict  was  very  great.  Thui 
dant  fatigues  and  losses,  Hannibal  reached 
of  Ihe  mountain,  nine  flays  after  the  comn 
the  ascent.  There  be  encamped,  and  hatti 
At  sight  of  the  snow  that  lay  in  great  quai 
mountains,  the  Spaniards  and  Africans  we 
ptrited,  suffering  also  from  the  cold.  J 
encourage  them,  pointed  out  the  rich  plai 
designating  the  quarter  in  which  Rome  stoo 
that  in  thus  climbing  the  Alps,  they  bad  sea 
of  that  rich  metropolis. 

After  two  days'  rest,  the  army  begad 
Here  were  no  enemies  to  encounter  but  ^ 
hut  these  proved  eveu  more  formidable  Ihan 
opponents.  Deep  snows,  mountains  of 
rocks  and  frightful  precipices  lay  upon  their 
they  had  for  some  days  traversed  steep 
ways,  they  came  to  a  place  where  it  was 
pass.  The  way  lay  between  two  precipices, 
narrow  and  precipitous,  and  rendered  mo 
by  the  falling  away  of  the  earth.  Hen 
stopped  ;  and  Hannibal  proposed  to  make  t 
he  was  surrounded  by  snow  recently  fallei 
ice,  and  had  no  choice  but  to  descend  the 
re-ascend  the  mountain.  The  infantry  begat 
but  their  feet  slipping,  and  there  being  nc 
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it  with  cheerfulness,  in  oiio  day  foTming  a  passage 

meu,  and  in  three  more  for  the  elephaDts  and 

a,  which  meantime  had  suffered  much  from  hunger, 

no  forage  could  be  found.     Thus,  in  six  days  of 

descent,  the  adventurous  army  found  themselves  in 

ilaios  of  Isubria.  Of  the  50,000  foot  there  remained 

12,000  Carlhaginians,  and  8,000  Spaniards ;  and  of 

1,000  horse  only  6,000.    Some  immediate  successes 

terror  into  the  barbarians  on  whose  country  they 

faded ;  they  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  sup- 

the  army  with  provisions. 

:pio,  meantime,  perceiving  the  army  he  had  goue 
id  the  Alps  to  meet,  had  thus  evaded  him,  returned 
i  to  Italy,  and  equally  surprised  the  Cartbaginiaa 
I  re- appearance,  to  receive  him  there.    An  engage- 
followed  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticinus,  and  another 
[»se  of  the  Trebia,  in  both  of  which  the  Romans 
defeated,  Scipio  being  wounded.     Hannibal  ad- 
id,  amid  various  difficulties  from  the  storms  of  the 
aioes,  and  the  pestilential  damps  of  the  marshes, 
again  defeated  the  Romans  at  the  lake  of  Thrasy- 
,  under  the  consul  Flamiuius.     The  greatest  con- 
itton  prevailed  in  Home.     The  citizens  crowded  to 
lies  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  fugitives  who  escaped, 
■ear  the  dangers  that  approached  them.     The  se- 
i  remained  in  consultation  three  days,  from  sun- 
to  9un-set,  before  any  resolution  could  be  taken. 
's  of  a  fourth  defeat,  and  the  destruction  of  4000 
sent  out  as  a  reinforcement,  meantime  arrived.    It 
determined  to  create  a  dictator,  and  Fabius  Maxi- 
a  man  of  uool  and  cautious  character,  was  chosen. 
[Voiding  an  engagement,  cutting  off  the  resources, 
bbliging  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  burn  their 
.  and  retire,  he  much  distressed  the  army  of  Han- 
His  prudence  was  as  usual  attributed  to  cow- 
,  and  excited  great  discontent.     Hannibal,  unable 
volte  a  battle,  endeavoured  to  repass  iuto  Sam- 
for  the  better  supply  of  corn:  but  Fabius  had 


Bamana  lay  io  ambiieb:  these  dispened  i 
allowed  the  Carlhagiaiaos  bd  opportunity 
passage.  Afler  six  munths  the  dictator  I: 
authority ;  and  the  consuls  SerriUus  aud  Ati 
the  same  plan,  no  engagement  ensued  for  t 
of  that  year.  Sdpio,  meautime,  bad  ear 
iuto  Spain,  and  was  there  gainiug  some  ad 
the  Carthaginittos. 

During  the  winter  eight  new  legions  ■ 
Rome,  consisting  each  of  5,000  foot  and  9 
alUes  were  ordered  to  fumieli  dontde  Iheii 
Terentius  Varro,  and  .^Imilius  Fanlus  n 
comnaud,  and  took,  the  field  early  in  the 
87,000  men.  The  armies  met  at  Cannae 
city  in  Apulia.  It  stood  on  the  banki  of  tl 
vast  plain,  sis  miles  from  the  Adriatic, 
were  divided  in  opinion — ..Shuitius  wiabiag 
battle,  knowing  that  the  Carthaginians  m 
Cor  want  of  provisions,  Terentius  detertninii 
Hannibtd  drew  up  his  army  and  endeavoure 
the  engagement.  On  the  day  of  ^milius 
tbe  Romans  remained  close  in  their  enb'en< 
when  tbe  turn  of  Terentius  came,  be  march 
the  plain,  from  which  .^Imilius  found  it  iiB[ 
to  retire.  Tbe  battle  that  ensued  was  loi^ 
Paulas  .^Slmilins  fell.     Terentius  fled  wi4i 
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igbts  who  liad  fallen.  He  lost  In  tlie  ciigagemeDt  no 
?  than  4,000  Ganis,  and  about  1,500  Africans  and 
miards.     The  Roman  camp  also  surrendered  to  him. 
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Icounf    not   myself  to  have  apprehended. — Philip- 
PIANS  iii.  13. 
Paul,  an  apostle,  in  prison  for  the  trntb,  and  near  to 
ityrdom — Paul,  who  bad  already  suffered  the  loss  of 
I'tbings,  and  counted  them  no  loss  for  Jesus'  sake,  con- 
Tered  not  bimself  as  yet  to  know.     He  was  not  satis- 
d  with  the  progress  he  had  made  in  truth  and  righte- 
tess — with  the  benefits  of  which  he  bad  possessed 
If  in  Jesus'  name.    Paul  bad  the  promise,  the  hope, 
Burance,  but  he  still  wanted  more.     He  esteemed 
f  asyeCto  have  apprehended  nothing,  and  forgot 
i  riches  of  the  grace  be  bad,  while  the  boundless 
mres  of  salvation  lay  unreached  before  him.     Con- 
1  this  ardent  aspiring  of  the  apostolic  mind,  to  the 
le  contentedness  that  characterizes  religion  now,  in 
I  but  scarcely  passed  within  the  pale  of  salvation, 
a  soon  as  they  have  assumed  the  character  of  disciples, 
r  1iave  professed  their  faith  in  Christ,  put  aside  some  pro- 
dominant  sins  and  habits  of  conformity  to  the  world. 
Bade  confession  of  their  worthlessness  before  God,  and 
nceived  the  promises  of  pardon  into  their  bosom,  and 
entered  upon  the  easy  and  uncostly  services  of  these 
tranquil   days,    all    seems   accomplished  in   them    and 
achieved.     They  sit  down  to  enjoy  their  treasure,  as  if 
(here  were  no  more  to  do,  no  more  to  want,  no  more  to 
kave.     They  look  upon  the  things  that  are  past,  count 
over  their  gains,  but  never  think  to  reach  and  grasp  for 
iiinre — more  knowledge  of  Christ,  more  resemblance  to 
L  3 
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Um.  nore  ksp^ineis  iii  bin.  It  is  enougit  tliat  Ibey  1 
belioretl.  thut  liicy  have  repented,  tkat  tbey  bare  i 
atfed  from  the  world,  mad  ranked  thomseUes  amonf 
saiata  ofGod.  Now  they  may  sit  down  securely, 
form  their  daily  service,  and  wait  without  eager 
without  so  much  as  a  desire,  or  au  enquiry,  the  co 
of  their  Lord  to  consummate  their  bliss,  They  i 
IhemselveA  to  have  appreheuded  all  that  is  withl' 
reach  in  time.  If  you  would  propose  more  to  1 
things  higher,  things  greater,  things  purer  in  knowli 
conduct  or  enjoymest;  they  think  it  is  not  necesai 
they  have  found  Christ,  they  know  the  truth,  they 
•Dough.  Paul  thought  not  so—and  after  what 
mhat  deep  experieuoe— what  tufrehogs,  what  lat 
what  tacrifices— what  comparative  perfectness  atta 
Tbi*  seenifl  sn  error  only  less  dangerous  than  (hat 
precedes  it.  The  nnregenerate  spirit,  dead  in  igno 
and  sin,  thinks  it  lives  aod  is  in  health.  The  r^gea 
as  soon  as  awakened  into  life,  thinks  it  has  leachf 
full  stature  of  its  being,  takes  infiincy  for  roaahood 
remains  there  satisfied— takes  the  first  earnest  ( 
demptioa  for  its  boundless  treasures,  and  lives  io  pt 
with  all  the  riches  of  salvation  in  its  reach.  And 
position  safe?  There  is  in  the  first  vivificstiou  < 
spirit  much  doubtfulness— it  may  be  life,  it  may  n 
Nothing  can  give  oertaiDty  of  life  but  movement 
gress,  increase — such  appetite,  at  least,  for  moi 
nothing  attained  con  satisfy. 

/  kave  a  goodly  Jiaritaye. — Psaj^m  xvi.  6. 
There  is  nothing,  save  its  sins,  with  which  the 
mind  reproaches  itself  so  mach  as  with  its  sorron 
like  indeed,  to  lins,  in  some  of  their  characters,  th< 
leproved  spirit  doubts  their  name.  I  have  a  | 
keriti^,  said  the  psalmist.  Why  1  Becaose  the 
the  portion  of  his  inheritance.  And  now  if  I 
that  be  is  mine,  why  is  not  the  same  exulting  boast 
toy  lips,  the  same  foloess  of  happiness  bursling  fro 


rA&sAGEs  or  scbiptiibl:. 

Bmbiw  1  M  ■nfixlaiiate,  distressed,  ufllivted ! 
ns  am— ^at  vhr ?  Qive  me  ligbt,  O  tiod,  (o 
to  *■  «i(MB  fimtea  af  my  bosom,  and  sea  wbat 
Ihrt  bean  ne  to  the  eartL  witb  sudneu, 
{■■ifiM  itoetf  uDdn  ^aracters  of  sorrow ;  tlmt  i(f, 
be  lalkflr  ■■,  it  go  n>t  imrepealed.  ^m  I  in  kt- 
Ar  Aa  baiovod  t  Then  U  would  seem  tliut  tliuu 
^■M  tkm  diwrrt,  for  I  have  not  lost  tbee.  Aui  I  in 
tw  fcr  [witsftv  i  Then  it  would  seem  tlittl  lliuu  wert 
BIT  wealik,  for  I  possess  thee  still.  Do  I  xritivu  for 
[«n  Ikat  threaten,  aad  difficulties  that  compoai  idh  { 
II  tkaa  art  not  ray  fortress  &ud  dolVnco,  for  clat>  I 
1  ia  afety.  Am  I  sitk  witb  batlled  hopu  und  unifru* 
I  dnire ',  Then  it  ii  not  oo  thee  my  heart  ia  lixttd, 
bee  J  may  enjoy.  Let  them  whose  h«ritug<)  i*  eurlh, 
m  ita  desoialion,  ood  justify  their  surruwx.  1  will 
p  &tt  my  tears,  and  mourn  my  mourninf^,  und  bo 
■ed  before  thee  Sot  my  sorrows  as  for  niy  Ninn. 
en  flight  theras«Wos  in  their  heritage,  make  boast 
bar  possessions,  and  consider  how  Uiey  sbull  btjst 
y  and  best  display  their  worth.  Should  we  wlio 
t  Che  Lord  for  oar  portion  be  seen  (u  sit  in  ladnait^ 
leard  to  lament  ourselves,  and  hide  our  heads  Alfl 
le,  because  we  have  no  more!  We  know  Uiia  shouNrl 
be.  In  this  the  child  of  Gud  differs  from  all  hesido. 
nrs  exliibit  their  sorrow— justify  it — make  wen  a 
bqr  of  it.  He  only  is  ashamed  of  grief,  and  doubla 
it  be  sin. 

Ur0  kit  any  man  spoil  yon  tluouijh  jihilfHitphjf.- 

CoLoBS.  ii.  8. 
as  pride  of  human  reason,  stricken  as  It  is  (o  dai 
le  acceptance  of  revealed  truth,  too  \on^  survivi 
b-wonnd ;  and  is  ready  to  live  again,  uye,  und  I 
a  again,  if  at  any  moment,  upon  that  very  Irulb, , 
take  occasioQ  to  uplift  itself.  Any  scheme  of  difl 
more  complete  than  God's  partial  revelation  < 
ITU,  any  device  for  making  clear  what  God  has  wrupl 
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ill  mystery,  explaining  wliat  he  has  but  aaserteit,  or  p 
ving  what  he  has  left  to  be  believed  upon  bis  word,  fit 
ready  acceptaoce  with  this  untfaraned  rooDarch  ot  \ 
miad.  It  gives  him  his  sceptre  for  a  momeQt  back  agi 
to  sit  ill  judgment  npou  that  by  which  he  has  beenjud^ 
No  man  by  wisdom  has  found  out  God — bat  manyl 
wisdom  have  lost  sight  of  him  after  be  has  beea  Itno< 
We  are  mistaken  if  we  presume  there  is  no  dang^ 
giving  our  minds  to  the  speculations  of  men  who  kt 
more  and  better  than  the  simple  revealed  word ;  and 
capable  of  comprehending  the  plans  of  omoipotei 
devise  something  of  their  own  which  they  can  com) 
bend,  and  say  that  that  is  it ;  and  call  it  great  and  gi 
— Bs  if  that  which  tJieir  reason  has  compassed,  promi 
well  for  being  greater  than  that  which  is  beyond  its  ret 
By  such  philosophy  thousands  have  been  spoiled ; 
grace  may  well  distrust  what  nature  makes  so  welca 
We  may  suppose  the  speculation  but  little  veuturoi 
nothing  more  than  an  exercise  of  the  iutellecl-~we 
to  reason,  to  examine,  to  hear  new  opinions,  and 
larger  views — we  are  tired  of  common-place — these ! 
interest  our  minds,  and  set  us  to  search  the  scriptiu 
we  do  not  mean  to  be  misguided — we  know  the  tr 
You  never  would  have  kuuwn  the  truth,  had  not 
pride  of  human  reason  been  abased  within  you :  and 
will  cease  to  know  it  the  moment  you  suffer  it  to  be  a 
exalted.  Whatever  in  religion  dazzles  the  intellec 
its  novelty,  flatters  by  its  seeming  greatness,  and  ( 
mends  itself  acceptably  to  the  reasoning  pride  of  ms 
suspect  in  its  first  characters.  And  if  to  these  be  ac 
a  contempt  for  common  things,  things  known,  admil 
tried,  established — those  foolish  things  which  God 
chosen  to  confound  the  wise — then  is  their  suspici 
ness  augmented :  and  because  whatever  depreci 
others  and  exalts  ourselves  is  sure  to  find  acceptanc 
the  natural  heart,  the  ready  possession  they  take  of 
interest  and  favour  witnesses  against  them.  When  tl 
characters  appear,  it  is  time  to  take  the  apostle's  caa 


1  beware.  Many  a  child  of  God,  who  had  begun  well, 
■  so  been  spoiled ;  and  if  bj  great  mercy  saved  at  last, 
IS  been  after  y«ars  of  coldness,  useleGsness,  and  doubt 
rough  miaery,  petjitence,  and  perhaps  despair — eaved 
iked,  and  nidied,  and  profitless,  the  day  time  of  ger- 
p  poal— iiecause  wearied  of  simple  truth,  the  single 
At  of  God's  revealed  world,  they  have  multiplied  to 
maelres  teachers,  begun  with  being  amused,  and  ended 
i  being  absorbed  by  the  speculations  and  the  pride  of 
a  reasoning,  dealiDg  with  things  divine. 

f  God,  my  God,  wliJf  hast  tfiou  forsaken  uk  ^ — Matt. 

xsvii.  46. 

Sn  the  Mul's  deet>e8t  midnight — where  are  the  words 
itt  can  describe  it  I- — in  hours  such  as  those  which  Joaab 
knew,  when  the  light  of  heaven  was  gone,  ami  the  sym- 
pathies of  earth  had  ceased,  aad  tiodiing  was  left  but  the 
inexting;aished  memory  of  extinguished  light,  the  remeu- 
bered  presence  of  departed  Deity— in  hours  like  these, 
how  littie  is  there  in  thy  word,  O  God,  that  can  avail. 
The  invitatioDS,  the  commands  are  there— bat  they  seem 
mockery  now— the  sonl  lies  amazed  in  the  darkneas  of 
its  strange  dwelliog,  it  cannot  obey  thee  and  come  forth. 
fiK  it  is  thine  own  waves  that  oompass  and  imprisoo  it. 
Hie  promises  remain,  but  they  too  avail  not.  for  they 
ue  anfalfiUed — they  speak  of  peace  not  tasted,  of 
blessings  not  enjoyed,  of  hopes  not  realized,  of  expected 
messengers  of  heaven  who  have  not  oome  with  promised 
answers  to  believing  prayer.  And  then  the  tempter 
mils  himself  of  the  hour  to  belie  what  thou  hast  written 
"-were  thwe  a  sun  in  the  firmament  there  must  be  light— 
Were  there  a  God  in  heaven  he  must  hear  thee — or  thou 
•rt  none  of  his,  or  be  is  none  of  thine,  or  be  has  kept  no 
bUh  with  thee.  But  still  there  is  one  word,  at  the  worst 
Moaeat  oDe— be  eannot  change  il,  he  cannot  blot  it  out 
—the  ery  of  Jesus  when  he  too  was  left — "  My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me '."  Jesus,  in  thine 
oKtreotity,  in  thine  hour  of  need,  when  friends  tbrsook 
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Iliee  anil  alt  men  were  against  thee,  did  tliy  Fatherfors) 
Uiec  and  disown  tfaee,  and  leave  thee  to  thy  sbaa 
Why  then  do  I  fear,  why  do  I  complain  I— It  is  n 
that  I  be  conformed  to  the  likeness  of  thy  suffering,  t 
where  thou  bast  triumphed  thy  servant  shall  not  peti 
It  was  at  that  hour  thy  love  was  perfected,  at  that  i 
inent  of  abandonment  thy  faith  had  its  severest  proofi 
reached  the  perfection  of  its  beauty.  And  if  for  this' 
thy  Father  could  leave  thee,  is  it  any  proof  of  his  uakj 
uess  that  for  a  season  he  leaves  me?  If  thoa  coif 
look  to  heaven,  and  see  no  light,  if  thou  coaldst  cry 
not  be  heard,  and  trust  and  not  be  helped,  surel;  tl 
is  nothing  in  the  sadness  of  tbese  hours  that  should 
courage  or  alTrigbt  me.  I  too  must  learn  to  trust 
unseen  love,  and  own  his  unfelt  power.  Still  is  tl 
celestial  comfort  in  the  thought — I  cannot  be  in  gre 
straights  than  thou  wert — 1  cannot  cry  with  more  i 
vailing  bitterness  than  thou  didst — I  cannot  be  a 
forsaken,  more  abandoned  than  thou  didst  feel  thy 
Far  be  every  faithless  and  mistrustful  thought! 
hour  of  thine  extremity  was  thine  hour  of  triumph, 
the  perfecting  of  thy  humanity.  Should  mine  be  spi 
the  fire  through  which  thine  was  purified  ?  Rathei 
me  follow  after  thee,  and  sulTer  like  thee,  that  beret 
T  be  made  partaker  of  thine  image. 


THE  LISTENER.— No.  LVI. 

There  is  a  sound — and  I  have  wondered  it  sbonl 
seldom  be  heard,  for  often,  often  have  I  listened  for 
and  as  I  have  travelled  from  city  to  city,  and  pa 
from  temple  to  temple  and  from  house  to  house, 
many  voices  and  many  sounds  have  beat  upon'  my  ei 
bare  wondered  that  this  should  so  seldom,  so  scarcel; 
faintly  be  heard ;  for  I  have  said,  "  Surely,  tbougl 
others  were  silent,  this  should  never  sleep." — ^The  sc 
1  mean  b  tbe  voice  of  praise  and  of  thanksgiving ;  tha 
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giving  to  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  life  and  bless- 
ing, praise  to  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  one  living  and 
true  God;  the  supreme,  uncreated,  only  eternal  good. 

How  shall  this  be  accounted  for? — Shall  He  who 
formed  the  heart,  and  endued  it  with  its  sensibilities,  6Dd 
it  tenderly  susceptible  of  all  kindness  but  his  own  t  Shall 
the  immortal  flame  which  he  has  kindled,  bend  inverted 
to  the  earth,  instead  of  rising  with  delight  and  ardour  to 
its  glorious  and  living  source?  Shall  the  organ  of  the 
human  soul  be  eloquent  on  any,  on  every  subject  but  tha 
perfections  of  Him  who  enriches  it  wirh  its  power  of 
atpression  ? 
^Bach  have  been  the  inquiries  of  sad  surprise,  awakened 
^■^  mind  of  the  Listener,  when  called  to  enter  iuto  the 
^^al.  circle,  or  wander  through  the  busy  scenes  of  this 
Btost  busy  world ;  until  the  slow,  the  unwilling  convic- 
tiuDS  have  been  at  length  reluctantly  admitted,  that  i£  I 
the  tree  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  if  from  the  abun- 
(lonce  of  that  which  is  within,  the  lips  give  utterance  to 
the  feelings,  then  must  the  human  mind  be  a  most  unfa- 
VDurable  soil  for  the  production  and  growth  of  gratitude ; 
then  roust  the  moral  disease,  affecting  both  head  and 
heart,  be  most  deeply  rooted;  since  among  so  great  a 
multitude  of  living  beings,  such  evidence  is  wanting  that 
(here  exists  any  power  of  perception,  as  to  moral  and 
spiritual  excellence,  or  any  sense  of  benefits  received. 
Doubtless  it  is  a  destitution  connected  with  ignorance — 
ipiorance  of  God — ignorance  of  themselves.  Ignorance 
of  God,  for  to  know  Him  is  to  love  and  reverence,  ad- 
mire and  extol  Him — ignorance  of  themselves,  for  to 
know  tbemselvea  is  to  know  they  have  no  claim  to  the 
blessings  they  enjoy,  it  is  to  acknowledge  that  all  they 
receive  flows  to  them  as  the  free  gift  of  God's  mercy, 
the  eJtuberauce  of  God's  unmerited  bounty. 

There  is  one  touching  recotlection  which  powerfully 
alTecIs  my  miud — would  that  I  could  convey  it  with  equal 

ter  to  the  mind  of  others ;  to  the  recollection  of  those 
■may  now  be  entering  upon  that  theatre  of  life  from 
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which  I  shall  sooii  be  passing  amay — it  is  the  0^ 
presence,  (he  onmiscience  of  God.  I  have  travel 
(hrengh  amny  a  long  mile,  through  man;  a  long  year^ 
any  )>cnod  connected  with  homan  Ufe,  short  at  its  li 
(englhened  frxtemion,  may  thus  be  designated — and) 
bavels  may  soon  reach  their  lonmBatioa ;  bnt — W 
this  mortal  esr  shall  beootne  closed  to  every  eaq 
sonml,  when  the  Listener  is  t>o  longer  a  listener  b«l 
Ibere  is  OMf  whose  ear  will  never  close,  Onk  vho\ 
yrt  he  listening — "  The  LoBD  hearkened  and  hc« 
He  did  so  in  the  agee  that  are  past,  and  H£  is  hearft 
ing  still. — And  what  does  he  hear!  i 

I  vill  not  go  to  (he  highnay  of  the  wicked,  nor  la 
haunts  of  Ihv  abandoned,  nor  to  the  resort  of  dissipai 
and  vanity  for  a  reply — "  They  have  drank  wine, 
praised  the  gods  of  gold  and  of  silver,  of  brass,  of  i 
of  wood,  and  of  stone." — But  if  that  which  is  spoke 
darkness  shall  be  heard  in  the  %ht— if  for  every 
.word  in  which  man  indaiges,  be  sItaH  be  brought 
jadgment;  the  blasph«roer  will  yet  have  to  learo 
6od  hears  and  remembers  his  oath ;  and  the  fool 
says  in  his  heart  unto  the  Almighty,  "  Depart  ham 
for  i  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways,"  will  ( 
yet  also  be  answered  according  to  his  folly,  "  Cone 
thou  into  their  secret,  O  my  soul,  and  nnio  their  «st 
biy,  O  mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united."  Bat  ther« 
other  characters,  and  other  a^emblies,  and  oth«t  see 
I  will  turn  to  those  who  have  songht  the  foce  of 
in  secret — to  those  who  worship  him  in  spirit  ia 
truth — I  will  make  one  where  two  or  three  are  gath 
together  in  his  name — I  will  listen  where  God  ia  li! 
ing — and  with  pleasure  and  delight;  for  it  is  the  b( 
he  loves — it  is  the  voice  of  his  own  children ;  to  thii 
Lord  is  hearkening,  and  from  them  what  does  he  b 
"  The  prayer  of  the  poor,"  and  "  the  ciy  of  the  oe«i 
and  is  it  not  fitting,  and  is  it  not  right  i  To  wbon  ■ 
they  go  but  unto  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  the  orj 
and  the  Friend  of  the  widow '     "  The  poor  oomBti 
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bjinsclf  unto  Tbec,  and  him  who  hath  no  helper."  God 
liatens  to  their  voice,  their  cry  sbatl  he  lieard,  their 
prayer  shall  be  answered.  It  is  the  direction  of  his  own 
Word,  "  Trust  in  Him  at  all  times,  ye  people,  pour  oat 
your  hearts  before  Him."  It  is  his  own  invitation, 
"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden." 
It  is  liis  own  promise,  "  1  will  give  you  rest."  Iti  the 
world  he  has  said  they  must  have  tritiulatiou,  but  he  bids 
them  draw  near  to  himself  for  comfort ;  he  invites  them 
to  take  shelter  from  the  tempest,  beneath  the  shadow  of 
his  wings  ;  he  bids  them  bide  in  the  secret  of  his  pre- 
sence, that  there  tbey  may  find  safely  and  peace. — He 
would  have  the  soul  lightened  of  its  load  by  laying  it 
down  at  his  feet ;  he  would  bave  the  heart  relieved  of  its 
sorrows  by  confiding  them  all  to  bis  sympathy ;  he  would 
have  tfae  mind  freed  from  its  cares  by  reposing  them  on 
ibe  bosom  of  his  providence.  Therefore  be  says  to  tbem^, 
"  Come," — therefore  he  bids  them  be  importunate — hft- 
bids  them  to  pray,  and  ask,  and  seek,  and  knock,  and- 
never  to  be  weary ;  and  he  says  to  them,  "  It  shall  not 
be  in  vain."  Then,  if  it  be  so — if  such  be  their  refuge, 
ibeir  privilege,  their  assurance,  shall  their  labour  cease 
bere !  Shall  they  bring  to  God  their  troubles,  and  on- 
Cold  to  Him  their  griefs ;  and  shall  the  heart  present  to 
Him  DO  other  offering ;  the  lips  know  no  language  bat 
Uiat  of  complaint  f  Shall  necessity  be  urgent,  aud  love 
be  silent  ?     Shall  grief  be  eloquent  and  joy  be  dumb  ? 

Ob,  I  have  often  thought  of  the  gift  of  life;  for  this 
alone,  for  my  being,  what  do  I  not  owe  to  my  Creator  T 
Who  is  there  that  has  poudered  the  greatness  of  this 
gift?  Who  is  there  that  has  formed  an  estimate,  a  just 
estimate  of  the  value  of  existence? — Shall  I  drink  in  the 
light,  and  breathe  the  air,  and  walk  abroad,  aud  tread 
(he  earth,  and  move  at  liberty,  and  feel  myself  a  con- 
scions  living  being  ?  Have  I  the  powers  of  perception 
and  thought  and  reDectlon  and  will  to  speak  my  thought, 
~  '»  retain  my  thought  at  pleasure ?  Do  1  know  that  1 
I  witbin  mo  an  immaterial  immortal  principle,  an  im- 
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porishublG  snbsisteiice,  and  hopes  and  capaci^es  al 
pawers  tbat  reach  fortii  beyond,  and  raise  me  above  d 
nolive  dust,  and  the  evanescent  changei  of  this  pasn) 
world,  to  worlds  and  wonders  and  ages  yet  to  come,  ai 
bIiuII  I  not  pause — and  inquire — and  look  up  and  b( 
before  Him  by  whom  I  am  thus  feMfolIy  and  wonderfa 
made,  and  say,  "I  bless  thee?" — 'O  Thou,  who  hi 
quickened  mo  into  life  and  light  and  volition,  and  b 
endned  me  with  reason  and  intelligence,  and  given  ml 
heart  to  feel  and  a  tongue  to  speak,  and  hopes  tbatrel 
above  and  beyond  this  present  sphere  of  tumnlt  and  O 
fnsion,  "  I  bless  thee."' — Has  not  God,  even  God  i 
Maker,  0  thou  living,  conscious,  thinking  being,  boi 
down  his  ear  and  listened  for  Ibis  1 

But  further: — God  has  not  forsaken  the  work  of 
own  hands ;  the  life  that  came  from  liim  he  has  sostahw 
the  creatures  which  be  formed  he  has  preserved  and 
and  clothed  and  sheltered,  and  blessed  with  many,  VU 
mercies — even  such  as  have  but  commenced  the 
grimage  of  life,  with  innumerable  mercies,  for  who 
count  their  sum  f 

Life  is  said  to  be  short,  and  its  days  to  be  few ; 
few  and  many  are  terms  of  relative  import,  and  even 
short  span  of  life  (a  moment  in  comparison  of  eteroi 
even  this  has  its  seasons  and  its  years,  its  days  atu 
hours,  each  divided  and  subdivided  into  momen 
periods ;  and  these  moments,  what  are  they  but  mi 
plied  mercies  surrounding  us  on  every  side  ? 

The  sun,  the  rain,  the  loudest  hurricane,  the  sol 
breeze,  have  each  their  work  of  beneficence,  have  t 
their  commandment  to  bless.  For  whom  does  the  fk 
unfurl  its  lovely  leaves,  and  diffuse  its  treasured 
grance  ?  For  whom  does  the  ripened  fruit  give  fort 
refreshing  juice.  The  heavens  and  the  earth,  an 
the  elements  of  nature  combine  their  operations  foi 
good  of  the  creature ;  are  all  at  work  for  the  service 
the  solace  of  man. 

life  has  been  called  a  wilderness,  thicklv  set 
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tImTns;  bu(  (Lonis  and  briars  are  not  its  only  produce, 
fi>r  it  has  its  verdure  too :  and  often  has  God  made  (llte- 
ratly)  the  "  wilderness  to  be  glad,  the  desert  to  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose."  It  is  true,  the  earth  is  under 
the  cnrae,  which  lies  heavy  upou  her  through  the  sin  of 
man  ;  but  God  has  turned  even  the  curse  into  a  blessing: 
and  those  powers  and  faculties  which  necessity  has  called 
into  action,  have  proved  not  only  the  means  of  procuring 
enjoynient,  but  enjoyment  in  their  very  exercise,  and 
^fluu  the  medium  of  double  good. 

Wk  liife  has  been  called  a  sea  of  trouble,  but  the  wave  is 
littot  always  mountain  high,  nor  the  deep  for  ever  threat- 
ening to  overwhelm ;  it  has  its  calm  seasons  of  qniet 
and  unruflled  heauty,  when  its  surface  reOects  the  glories 
of  a  bright  and  placid  sky. 
^^.The  human  mind  has  been  considered  more  snscepti- 
HMb  of  painful  than  of  pleasurable  emotions;  but  it  is 
^Ooubtful  whether  it  be  so  naturally  :  it  is  not  evinced  in 
the  buoyant  playfulness  of  infancy,  nor  in  the  elasticity 
of  spirits  in  childhood  and  in  youth;  it  is  rather  to  he 
attributed  to  (he  habits  of  a  treacherous  memory,  more 
ingenious  in  tracing  the  records  of  its  griefs  than  the 
sweeter  recollections  of  its  joys ;  and  it  is  possible  it 
may   not  only   thus  be  accounted  for;  it   is   possible, 
could  life's  joys   and  life's  sorrows  be  dispassionately 
weighed,  the  former  would  be  found  not  only  to  counter- 
balance, but  generally  greatly  to  preponderate  against 
the  latter ;  and  afHiction  may  he  engraven  in  deeper  cha- 
racters upon  the  memory,  no  t  because  they  have  exceeded, 
hut  ratiier  because  they  have  been  the  exceptions  to,  the 
■  peaking  in  upon,  the  more  common  and  daily  experi- 
h^ee.     True :  life  has  its  cares,  but  it  has  its  comforts 
Wm^ — 'life  has  its  griefs,  but  it  bas  also  its  consolations 
^ife  has  its  labours,  but  they  are  succeeded  by  its  in. 
I«rvals  of  rest — life  has  its  changes,  hut  they  are  not  all 
distressing.     Surely  at  all  times,  and  in  all  life's  varied 
circumstances,  there  is  much  to  awaken  in  the  Christian's 
heart  the  tribute  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God  foi 
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Ihe  n«vor-ceastiig  stream  nnd  coiratantly  varied  havt 
of  hia  mnnificent  provideaoe.  I  say  tlie  Christian,  foH 
CbrisliaD  is  the  heir  of  "promise" — and  even  at  his  M 
est  ebb,  and  under  the  mofit  adverse  dispensatioBSj 
knowB  the  tide  will  turn,  and  he  shall  rise  again ;  tl 
wben  raised  up,  however  hig;fa,  he  shall  be  higher  BtilU 
say  the  Christian,  because  while  partaking  in  coma 
with  others  of  the  needful  supplies,  the  convenieBeeS 
comforts  of  this  temporal  existence,  he  receives  theitf 
as  pledges  of  good  wrapped  up  in  futurity,  as  shadowsi 
signs  of  blessings  aospcakable  in  their  value,  and  e< 
lasting  in  their  duration.  Should  not  these  refleoti 
lead  the  recipients  of  God's  bounty,  in  the  fulness  c 
thankful  spirit  to  exclaim,  "  I  will  bless  my  graci 
Benefactor  while  I  live,  I  nill  sing  praises  to  my  i 
while  I  have  my  being :"  such  was  the  infcrenae  of 
in  elder  time,  such  the  conclusion  of  the  psalmist ; 
the  end  that  my  glory  may  give  thanks  to  TURK  «id 
be  silent."  When  God  has  listened  for  thy  pr&iHs 
child  of  his  providence,  have  the  expressions  of  ti 
heart  corresponded  to  these  ? 

Manifold  and  sweet  are  the  mercies  God  has  sbowi 
on  the  path  of  life  below,  even  though  it  lies  throogfa  a 
dernesa  world.  life  itself  ia  sweet— and  light 
liberty— and  food  and  raiment — and  a  shelter  ai 
rest  for  the  wearied  frame.  But  there  are  ma 
greater  than  these. 

In  a  note  just  received  from  a  friend,  after  allodii 
temporal  comforts,  are  these  words,  "  Bnt  if  by  grac 
have  SPiHiTUAL  blessiogR,  to  what  a  summit  should 
gratitude  aspire!" 

There  is  a  knowledge  that  concerns  the  sonl's  bei 
terest,  a  knowledge  transcending  all  human  science 
other  knowledge  that  can  be  attained  or  desired.  T 
is  a  light  that  falls  not  upon  the  outward  eye ;  but 
which  irradiates,  pervades,  and  Eanoti6es  the  imm 
spirit,  the  light  of  truth,  and  peace,  and  hoUness-^l 
is  a  peace  unconnected  with  externals,  a  peace  pai 
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all  ORilerstanding,  rest  to  the  conscience,  and  repose,  in 
God — tliere  is  a  faith  that  overcomes  the  world,  and 
gires  to  the  sojourner  on  earth  a  glimpse  of  the  happi- 
ness of  heaven — there  is  a  hope  that  purifies  the  heart, 
(hat  is  full  of  glory,  and  that  shall  never  make  ashamed 
— there  is  a  state  of  acceptance  and  favour  with  God 
in  which  tiie  soul,  walking  in  the  light  of  his  reconciled 
couoteuance,  holds  cammunion  and  fellowship  with  the 
Father  aud  with  the  Sod — there  is  a  joy — a  joy  iu  God 
— a  joy  unspeakable — a  joy  that  in  a  world  of  degrada- 
tioD,  sin,  and  suffering,  can  enable  the  soul  to  glory  in 
tribulation,  can  raise  the  ro'md  to  a  holy  elevation,  can 
^ve  it  to  say.  wheu  aBlictions  and  sufferings  abound, 
*•  much  more  abounding  are  the  consolations  of  Christ". 
^ere  is  a  love — stronger  than  death — it  is  the  love 
,of  God  iu  Christ  Jesus,  and  iu  proportion  as  this  is  shed 
jabroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  soul  becomea 
Rafted,  rooted,  grounded,  established  ia  the  game,  so  as 
,fo  know  and  comprehend  the  heights  and  depths  of  God's 
(lOBt  hallowed  mysteries ;  those  blessed  truths  for  whose 
reception  and  eDJoyment  the  sanctified  intellect  and  en- 
^rged  uffections  are  capacitated,  by  which  they  are  en- 
Bobled,  filled,  dignified:  and  in  the  plenitude  of  which 
)tbe  soul  finds  its  centre  and  its  rest:  being  in  fact  Ibe 
.tevelation  of  God  himself  as  the  object  of  the  soul's  bea- 
contemplation,  towards  which  now,  it  is  for  ever 
tending,  and  in  which  alone  those  energies,  which  had 
heir  source  from  himself,  can  find  their  happy  occupa- 
bn  and  their  end. 

Such  is  the  Christian's  portion — such  the  blessingB 
bed  from  heaven  upon  the  Christian's  path  below — such 
U  riches  in  possession  and  in  prospect — such  the  life  of 
le  believer — a  life  distinct  from,  and  superadded  to 
iBt  which  is  natural^a  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God — the 
DintDUDication  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Holy  One  flowing 
own  from  the  Father  through  the  Son,  sealing  and 
inclifying  every  member  of  his  mystical  body,  and  aui- 
iRtiug  and  actuating  the  whoU-, 
M  3 
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Wliat  nhristiau's  heart  is  Ihen-,  but  must,  atthDTerie 
breiik  fortL  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  apOBt 
"Blessed  be  the  God  aad  Father  of  our  Lord  Jei 
Christ,  nho  batb  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blesuugi 
hesTeolj  things  in  Christ."  It  maj  be,  Grod  has  bt 
listening  for  this :  He  has  drawn  nigh  to  thy  besTt, 
Christian,  but  has  it  recognised  his  presence  t  lite  hi 
of  heaven  have  been  tuned  to  aongs  of  joy  for  thy  sal 
tioD,  but  have  thy  notes  on  earth  returned  the  responi 
■oufld  I  I  hear  the  sigh,  I  listen  to  the  wish.  Oh  1  i 
indeed  I  could  thus  review  my  treasoresl  Ob,  i 
indeed  I  could  call  all  these  blessings  mine  1 

Now  be  it  admitted,  all  do  not  equally  appreb 
them — yet  do  they  by  right  belong  to  every  child  of  G 
It  should  never  be  forgotten,  tbat  there  is  in  his  fan 
ao  infinite  variety  in  age,  in  stature,  in  experiei 
there  are  tbose  who  have  beeu  guided,  sustained, 
carried  through  (he  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  til 
who  are  standing  on  the  verge  of  the  heavenly  CaiH 
and  on  whom  the  glories  of  eternity  are  breaking ; 
there  are  those  who  have  but  just  begun  to  knock  at 
dom's  gates,  and  to  watch  at  the  posts  of  her  door 
tbose  who  have  but  just  girded  oo  their  armoni 
taken  their  staff  in  their  hand  to  set  out  on  their  pilg 
age.  But  let  each,  let  the  youngest,  the  least, 
weakest,  endeavour  to  magnify  the  Lord ;  let  their  s[ 
rejoice  in  God  their  Saviour — they  are  called  to  a 
fare,  but  not  at  their  own  charges ;  they  are  calle 
exertion,  but  God  has  engaged  to  be  their  stren 
snrrounded  by  snares,  they  have  a  mighty  deliverei 
the  midst  of  enemies,  tlie  Lord  himself  is  their  deft 
Their  journey  may  be  long,  and  the  way  may  be  wi 
but  streogtb  will  he  imparted  according  to  theif 
and  many  a  sweet  season  of  refreshment  will  be  th 
many  a  delightful  interval  of  rest.  He  who  fore¥ 
them  of  trial  and  afiliction,  says  also,  "  In  me  ye 
have  peace ;"  and  the  tribulation  shall  pass  away,  ant 
peace  shall  remain ;  the  affliction  is  light  sad  momea 


^^k  glorj  io  wbicli  it  leads,  a  weight  I'ur  exceeding,  and 

*  I  said,  the  Christian  is  the  heir  of  promise — The 
Pbomisus  of  God! — Who  can  tell  their  magnilade* 
(Isaiah  li.  6)  Who  can  count  their  number?  Who  can 
describe  their  extent? — None  but  the  Promisbr — He 
vbo  Bpake  them — 'He  who  fills  all  things — He  who 
sees  through  eternity.  There  is  a  beautiful  siniUe  used 
b;  an  old  writer,  relative  to  this  subject,  which  I  cannot 
forbear  quoting :"  A  believer  looking  to  the  promises, 
ma;  be  likened  to  a  man  beholding  the  heavens  in  a  still 
apd  serene  evening;  who,  when  be  first  casts  up  his 
eye,  sees,  haply,  a  star  or  two  only  to  peep,  and  with 
^ffioulty  to  put  forth  a  feeble  and  disappearing  light : 
b;  and  by  he  looks  up  again,  and  then  both  their  number 
and  their  lustre  are  increased ;  a  white  after,  be  views 
the  heavens  again,  and  then  the  whole  firmament  in 
every  quarter,  with  a  numberless  multitude  of  starSi  is 
richly  enamelled,  as  with  so  many  golden  studs." 

Now,  learo  for  thy  comfort,  O  christian  believer,  that 
IhoDgh  thou  be  in  knowledge  but  as  a  child ;  and  though 
Ay  fiuth  be  ever  so  weak,  yet  if  thou  so  know  the  Holv 
Onb  as  to  be  in  the  faith,  if  thou  art  in  Christ,  all  the 
promises  of  God  are  thine ;  for  all  are  yea  and  Amen 
mHlM. 

O  then,  let  thine  heart  be  touched  with  the  greatness 
of  the  debt  thou  owest,  and  defraud  not  thy  King  of 
las  jnst  revenue  of  praise.  And  whether  the  present 
nomeat  be  lowering  or  fair,  let  a  sense  of  present 
mercy,  the  mercy  of  that  passing  moment,  lead  thee 
to  pay  thy  tribute  of  thanksgiving ;  and  whether  thy 
thought  revert  to  the  past,  or  thy  hope  be  directed  to 

tihe  future,  let  thy  heart  ascend  in  gratitude  to  Him 
"  who  was,  aud  is,  and  is  to  come  ;"  and  let  thy  tongue 
taBgnify  the  Lord, 
It  is  true,  that  a  life  adorning  our  profession.  Is  the 
most  symphonious,  most  expressive  song.  Let  us  pray 
fur  grace  to  present  it  to  our  Lord  ;  but  let  not  the  sa- 
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crific«  of  (lie  lipa  Le  wauling,  aud  whatever  be  the  sp 
of  Uie  world  in  general,  let  no  Listener  be  able  to  saj 
Cbri&tianii,  "  Tbe;  are  more  occupied  in  complaining 
wlittt  they  want,  than  Ihey  are  in  blessing  God  for  w 
(hey  enjoy."  The  spirit  of  thankfulness  ia  the  spirit 
liuDiility,  that  which  God  delights  to  dwell  with  and 
bless ;  and  they  who  cherish  a  thankful  spirit,  will  ne 
want  matter  for  its  exercise.  To  them  who  have, 
this  sense  as  well  as  in  many  others),  will  more  he  gil 
"  Dust  thou  bless  God  for  (he  crumbs  that  fall  from 
table,  thou  shall  be  feasted  with  the  richer  provisioni 
life  and  salvation  ;  art  thou  thankful  for  a  spark,  a  bi 
of  light,  (hou  shall  be  satisfied  and  filled  with  the  Fo 
TAIN  itself.  And  "  Oh,"  (to  borrow  the  expressive 
guage  of  a  living  anthor,)*  "  Oh,  were  these  spirit 
our's,  with  their  thousand  strings  but  rightly  tuned,  i 
a  swell  of  high  and  lovely  song  would  issue  from  thei 
a  song  of  holy  joy  and  praise,  commencing  even  li 
and  still  rising  upwards,  until  it  mixed  with  the  fnll 
mony  of  that  choir  which  surrounds  the  throne  of  6t 
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"  Whom  I  please,  or  whom  I  displease  is  nothing  to 
so  as  I  please  myself,"  exclaimed  a  little  creature  oft 
feet  and  some  odd  inches  high,  as  she  very  unwilli 
returned  at  the  remonstrance  of  her  grandmother,  ! 
the  pursuit  of  some  favourite  scheme  of  amusement : 
air  and  manner  as  she  haughtily  proceeded  up  the  n 
sufliciently  indicative  of  the  truth  of  her  assertion, 
that  her  words  by  no  means  belied  her  feelings — s 
laden  with  feathers,  pelerine,  aud  gloves,  were  thi 
upon  the  sopha  as  she  passed  it,  from  which  they 
taken  to  be  folded  up  and  put  away  by  a  domestic, 
bad  quietly  followed  her  young  mistress,  and  w 
quiet  and  humble  deportment  seemed  to  say,  one  ii 
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company  bad  the  oflice  of  at  least  endeaTouring  (o  please  I 
others.  "Prisoilla,"  said  tbe  old  lady,  carefully  taking  off  I 
a  pair  of  greea  spectacles,  which  she  as  carefnlly  wiped  I 
pravioosly  to  their  bein^  deposited  in  a  shagreen  cose,  I 
vfateh  was  also  in  its  turn  coasigued  to  a  very  capacioug  I 
repoBitory  for  useful  aod  necessary  articles,  at  least  NO  | 
eateemed  in  tke  days  of  our  grandmothers,  whose  personal 
appearance  frequently  owed  no  smati  degree  of  its  dig- 
nity to  the  size  and  weight  of  these  said  indispensable  J 
accompaniments  to  their  dress,  but  which  in  our  improved  J 
and  improviDg  age  are  becoming  obsolete.  Whether  it  I 
be  that  housewifes,  and  thimbles,  and  scissars,  and  I 
pocket  books ;  pencil  cases  and  purses,  and  numberleis  I 
other  little  matters,  implements  of  active  industry,  and  I 
articles  at  that  time  in  constant  requisitioo— whether  it  be  1 
these  are  becoming  obsolete  also,  I  take  not  upon  me  to  \ 
My ;  or  wheliier  the  prudent  and  considerate  leaders  of  ' 
the  iashions  in  our  modern  times  deem  it  most  expedient  j 
to  take  apon  them  no  burdens  but  luch  as  they  can  laj  I 
afiide  at  pleasure,  or  ingeniously  contrive  to  have  none  i 
to  carry  I  know  not,  but  certain  it  is,  the  light  and  I 
elegant  reticule,  adapted  rather  for  ornament  than  aae,  A 
has  entirely  superseded  the  ancient  serviceable,  respect-  I 
able.  And  ponderous  pair  of  pockets. 

Tbere  is  a  something  very  ensnaring  in  the  freaks  of 
fwhion,  very  imposing  in  external  appearance,  and  the 
listener  is  not  exempt  from  iti  influence,  or  a  long  dis- 
qoisttion  on  the  pockets'  disgrace,  wonld  notliave  usurped 
Ibe  attention  due  to  the  old  lady's  speech ;  what  she  smd 
being  certainly  of  more  importance  than  how  she  was 
dressed: — "Priscitla,"  said  she,  "do  you  suppose  yon 
cwpe  into  this  world  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  please 
j'Dafselfr 

Whether  (he  gravity  with  which  these  words  were 
uttered,  or  the  words  themselves  startled  Priscilla,  I  can- 
not determine ;  but  she  stopped  snddeoly  short,  and  fixed 
ber  eyes  upon  her  grandmother,  while  a  curious  kind  of 
expression  spread  over  a  countenance,  little  betokening 


id  a  lesson  of  wisdom  which  Priscilla  and  1113 
preparing  lo  receive,  was,  for  the  time  being, 
nately  set  aside.  But  the  question  had  made  1 
pression  upon  tny  mind;  a  new  train  of  thoagi 
opening  before  me,  accompanied  with  most  i 
and  important  associations ;  and  as  a  number 
aod  acqnaintajices  made  their  morning  calls,  ai 
sively  paid  their  respects  to  the  yenerable  foi 
roe,  I  could  not  help  turning  towards  eacb  ind: 
observant  eye,  and  an  inquisitive  ear,  in  the  he 
covering,  by  what  I  saw,  or  by  what  I  hearc 
others  beside  Priscilia  had  ever  seriously  sal 
resolve  the  question  for  what  end  or  purpose 
come  into  this  world ;  and  whether  such  medil 
issued  in  the  conviction,  that  it  was  for  a  fa 
intent  than  that  of  pleasing  themselves. 

The  aged  and  the  young,  the  grave  and  the 
seated  by  turns,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  c 
before  me ;  a  variety  of  subjects  were  introdi 
an  inlinite  variety  of  opinions  were  expressed, 
much  of  the  last  new  novel,  the  last  new  oper 
new  piece  that  had  come  oat  at  the  theatre 
merits  of  eocb,  with  those  of  the  writers,  o 
performers,  even  warmly  discussed,  and  the 
each  respectively  as  warmly  espocsed,  or  di 
Jiay,  so  highly  were  some  of  the  latter  estua 


Be  extravagant  encomiums  applied,  were  dancers  and 
Hfers  at  the  opem  bouse.  Surely,  thought  I,  the  vicv 
PSe  people  take  of  life  is  the  same  as  Priscilla's ;  the 
Ind,  with  them,  b  "  amusement ;"  they  live  but  to  please 
twiQBelves :  and  remarks  were  made,  and  espressions 
Iropped  at  intervals  wliicb  implied  it  was  not  considered 
)f  any  great  importance  at  whose  expense  the  gratification 
ffas  procured  or  enjoyed.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day 
my  recollections  formed  a  whimsical  melange,  and  in 
vain  had  been  any  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  order,  or 
monld  them  to  use;  but  all  I  had  listened  to  had  been 
animated  by  one  spirit,  and  directed  to  one  end ;  all  had' 
ceotred  in  one  paint — it  was  still  "  amusement."  As  I 
ut  musing  over  them,  I  said  to  myself,  "  these  people' 
are  people  of  the  world — are  esteemed  and  esteem  Uiem- 
lelves  so.  I  will  make  my  morning  calls  when  the  mor- 
Kw  comes,  on  some  of  a  more  qniet  and  domestic  cast; 
*)mewho,  from  principle  or  expediency,  are  never  or  but 
%ldom  found  in  those  scenes  of  dissipation  where  others 
Gnd  or  make  their  element." 

Having  made  this  determination,  I  set  onton  the  follow-*  I 
ing  day,  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  the  information  I  wished^  I 
Id  elicit  from  some  who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  frequent-' 
^tbe  theatre  orthe  ball-room, agraud dinner oragramf  I 
.  MystepswerefirstdirectedtoancofthecompanioDf  I 
gr  early  life:  many  years  of  separation  had  taken  place, 

B  had  lately  settled  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  our  ' 

rconrse  had  been  renewed.     The  younger  part  of  the 

'y  were  anxiously  expecting  some  tickets  for  a  moru- 

lODCerl,  the  procuring  of  which  had  been  accidentally 

^ed,  and  it  was  feared  would  be  attended  with  difH- 

"  Some  of  the  best  performers  will  be  there," 

I  the  mother,  "  and,  poor  things,  they  are  so  confined 

i,  and  have  little  or  no  amusement,  that  I  shall 

nceedingly  sorry  if  they  are  disappointed :  they  see 

htle  company,  and  neither  my  health  nor  my  inclina- 

I  lead  me  to  attend  public  places,  that  I  wish  to  in- 

B  them  in  every  innoceui  recreation.     Music  no  one 
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"  if  you  iatead  tliem  for  §ucli  proficients,  U 
considerable  tinu)  to  practice."  "  Ob,  yes,"  ■ 
"some  hours  each  day  ;  I  would  on  no  aoj 
tliem  omit  il :  Fanoy  bus  ■  good  ear — natuiWi 
good  eat,  but  taste  must  be  formed— not  i 
about  their  shiaiug  in  company :  we  keep  liUli 
but  tlitsy  must  have  some  recreation ;  it  na 
pleasaut :  they  have  never  occasion  to  seek  a\ 
abroail."  As  I  could  not  say  all  I  wished  b 
chililren,  and  as  my  business  tbis  day  was 
Listener,  rather  than  an  adviser,  I  took  my  I 
repaired  to  a  neighbour's,  where  I  had  long  bi 
(imatc  terms.  A  little  party  had  collected 
intercourse,  and  those  who  composed  it,  partlj 
of  the  family,  partly  friends  from  the  counU 
occasional  resident  distantly  related,  weraq 
occupied  when  I  entered.  I  could  not  say  OD* 
and  had  a  lecture  been  given  on  the  abuse  < 
time,  possibly  not  one  conscience  would  bav 
application.  I  cast  my  eyes  around  me ;  one 
ing  music,  another  was  painting,  some  wen 
several  making  bracelets — one  drawing  pa 
muslin  work :  and  of  the  ladies  thus  occupied, 
might  vary  from  thirteen  to  thirty.  I  passed 
to  another;  noticed,  admired,  advised;  gave 
lespecting  silks  andworsteds^D^^daof^ri 
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tbe  leitf  of  a  book  that  laid  open  near  me;  it  was  one  of 
the  last  works  of  a  modern  novelist :  "  We  are  tlot  novel 
readers,"  said  she,  "as  yoa  well  know;  bnt  every  bod^ 
reads  these ;  the  world  is  accurately  drawn,  and  ^e  are 
uomed  with  the  picture:  without  mixing  with  its  gaieties^ 
ire  hAre  the  entertainment  withont  the  fatigue."  StiHJ 
Ibonght  I,  whether  working  or  reading,  amnsement  seeilii 
Uie  order  of  the  day.  "  I  perceive,  then,"  said  I,  "the 
vorld  is  to  yon  a  matter  of  entertainment;  I  am  g^ad 
you  do  not  stndyit  as  a  model  for  imitfttion."  "  Yelf,  f 
eoold  not  help  adding,  "  I  fear  there  is  always  dangei^ 
•f4>tiT  assimilating  to  that  with  which  we  make  ourselvea 

KIkmiliar."  She  said,  "Those  works  are  esteemed 
notive  as  well  as  amnsing."  "  It  was,"  I  replied; 
e  maxim  of  an  ancient  philosopher,  that  '  we  biad 
better  be  ignorant  of  what  we  should  not  know." 
I  ventured  a  hint  as  to  utility  and  improvement;  lAf 
friend  looked  round  on  the  busy  group.  "  Young  peo- 
ple," she  sdd,  "  Deed  amusement;  and  so  as  they  please 
themselves,  they  are  sure  to  please  me."  This  expreft- 
sioa  varied  a  little  from  Priscilla's,  but  it  seemed  to  par- 
take very  much  of  the  same  character ;  and  I  could  not 
help  thinking  all  I  met  with,  whether  expressing  it  or 
not,  seemed,  by  their  conduct,  much  of  her  mind.  I 
cslled  at  other  places,  and  still  bad  no  reason  to  alter  my 
opinion: — making  bracelets,  sewing  sprigs  on  lace,  c6- 
lonring  prints ;  and  employments  rising  a  little,  perhaps, 
ikgrade  and  degree,  but  of  the  same  stamp,  occupied  my 
JoQoget-  friends ;  while  the  elder,  with  a  very  significaat 
glance  or  wink,  would  sometimes  whisper  in  my  ear.  "  I 
am  very  glad  to  Bee  them  amuse  themselves  how  they 
like,  so  they  do  but  keep  out  of  mischief." 

And  is  this  after  all,  thought  I,  the  end  of  lifb  ?  Is  it 
for  this  purpose  the  world  is  peopled  with  immortal 
botngs,  that  they  may  amuse  themselves,  and  keep  out 
of  mischief— the  one  their  positive,  the  other  their  ne- 
entiVo  good  i  Shall  acting,  and  dancing,  and  sin^ng, 
<nd  dressing,  and  making  omanientB  ond  gewgaws,  thus 

VOL.  X.  N 


Iijio  Rucb  connection  exist  I  ^^^^^^M 

I  was  awakened  from  m;  reveriO^^^^ 
the  shouldei,  and  Ifae  usual  premium  offen 
thoughts,  in  the  well  known  voice  of  a  friend, 
■aid  I.  "  you  coald  help  me  out  of  my  perplei 
vbence  can  arise  this  universal,  this  boundles 
*  tunodement  V  Being  oaturally  of  a  reflecti 
acknowledge  to  you  that  in  earlier  life  I  have 
templated  with  astonisbmeiit  the  vacuity  of  th 
who  could  daily  devote  hours  to  the  distrit 
arranging  a  certain  number  of  spotted  pieces 
and  I  have  congratulated  the  present  age  OD 
of  its  better  sense,  namely,  that  cards  ahouk 
fashion;  but  I  feel  greatly  disposed  to  doubt  w 
same  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  which  was 
centrated  on  one  object,  be  not  now  scatte 
the  many;  and  surely,  where  this  so  greatl; 
there  must  be  a  radical  defect  in  education 
Surety  children  ought  to  be  grounded  in  the  | 
that  enjoyment  should  be  expected  and  soug 
pation,  and  not  occupation  in  enjoyment."  ' 
mark,"  said  my  friend,  "  so  harmonizes  witl 
ments  expressed  in  a  letter  I  have  received  thi 
I  must  gratify  myself  by  reading  it  to  you ;"  ai 
it  from  her  pocket  (for  my  friend  is  old-fashioi: 
to  wear  one  ^,  she  proceeded: — "  I  should  men 
obimrvationR  are  made  in  relation  to  one  in  wl 
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It  opening  period  of  life,  when  '  each  day  brings  its 
w  delight,  each  morn  its  rising  hope/  find,  in  their 
ry  existence,  recreation."  She  then  read  the  following 
tract : — 

''  The  universal  error  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  this» 
>  persuasion  that  young  people  mast  be  amused;  and 
th  many,  that  this  amusement  must  be  sought  in 
iieiy :  but  surely  the  business  of  life  does  not  consist 
amusement.  Should  not  the  studies  and  pursuits  of 
ang  people  be  directed  to  useful  employment^  Youth 
well  as  manhood  should  find  its  chief  good  not  in  re- 
cation,  but  in  occupation.  In  a  large  family,  where 
3re  are  many  duties  to  perform,  there  should  be  little 
le  to  spend  in  trifling;  and  that  must  be  a  sterile 
ighbourhood  indeed,  in  which  a  few  companions  cdnnot 
found  to  ride  or  walk  with,  to  botanize,  to  read  or 
»ri|:  with;  to  unite  with  in  visiting  the  poor  and  dis- 
issed;  or  in  making  articles  of  clothing  for  the  poor, 
d  instructing  their  ignorant  children ;  in  cheering  the 
ed  and  infirm  by  numberless  little  kind  attentions:  and, 
short,  without  requiring  young  people  to  make  a  re- 
ions  profession  where  no  serious  impressions  have  been 
t,  yet  religious  habits  ought  certainly  to  be  cultivated 
der  the  eye  of  a  Christian  mother;  and  moments  more 
ecious  than  golden  sands  ought  not,  without  compunc- 
»ii,  day  by  day  to  be  wasted  in  fabricating  decorations 
r  the  mere  ado;rning  of  the  person,  or  in  pursuit  of  dis- 
pAtion  for  the  mere  amusement  of  the  mind." 

O. 
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coTHic  architbcih;rb. 
Wratbver  was  the  origin  of  the  Go^ 
Arclriteotare,  a  question  on  which  no  satisfactoi 
skin  has  been  formed,  it  appears  evident  that 
6otbic  was  one  of  contempt,  given  to  a  style  o 
whioh  transgressed  every  established  rule  of  bt 
proportion,  and  superseded  the  sublime  symn 
p«rfeclness  of  the  ancient  styles  of  arcfaitectui 
lyn,  who  sopposed  it  to  have  really  been  intro 
the  people  by  whose  name  it  was  contemptuou. 
thus  speaks  of  it.  "The  ancient  Greek  an 
Architecture  answer  all  the  perfections  require 
less  anii  accomplished  building ;  such  as  for 
!3  were  so  renowned  and  reputed  by  the 
suffrages  of  (he  civilized  world ;  and  would  doub 
stilt  subsisted  sad  made  good  their  claim,  ant 
recorded  of  them,  had  not  the  Goths  and  Van 
other  barbarous  nations,  subverted  and  demolis! 
together  with  that  glorious  empire  where  thoi 
and  pompous  monuments  stood;  introducing 
stead  a  certain  fantastical  and  licentious  m 
building,  which  we  have  siace  called  modern,  o 
oomrefltjons  of  heavYi  darfc,  melancholy,  and 
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results  from  the  true  and  just  symmetry,  regalar  pro- 
portioD,  unioD  and  disposition ;  aad  from  the  great  and 
noble  manner  in  which  the  august  aad  glorious  fabrics  of 
the  ancients  are  executed." 

The  ascription  of  this  style  to  the  Goths,  is  now,  I 
lielieve,  universally  relinquished.  Another  writer,  who 
ascribes  the  inveution  to  the  Saracens,  thus  speaks  of  it : 
— "  The  Moors  and  Arabs  from  the  south  and  east,  over- 
iDnning  the  civilized  world,  wherever  they  fixed  them- 
selves, began  to  debauch  this  useful  and  noble  artj 
vhen,  instead  of  those  beautiful  orders,  so  majestic  and 
proper  for  their  stations,  becoming  variety,  and  other 
cniamental  accessories,  they  set  up  those  slender  and 
mis-shapen  pillars,  or  rather  bundles  of  staves,  and  other 
Uiuougruous  props,  to  support  iucumbeut  weights  and 
ponderous  arched  roofs  without  eutabUture;  and  though 
flot  without  industry,  nor  altogether  naked  of  gaudy 
^nlpture,  trite  and  husy  carvings,  it  is  such  as  gluts  the 
^ye  rather  than  gratifies  or  pleases  it  with  any  reasonable 
^tisfactioD.  Then  the  universal  and  unreasonable  thick- 
less  of  the  walls,  clumsy  buttresses,  towers,  sharp- 
pointed  arches,  doors  and  other  apertures  without  pro- 
^rtioD ;  nonsensical  insertions  of  various  marbles  im- 
kertinentiy  placed;  turrets  and  pinnacles  thick  set  with 
Cookies  and  chimeras,  and  abundance  of  busy  work,  and 
>ther  incongruities,  dissipate  and  break  the  angles  of  the 
iigbt,  and  so  confound  it,  that  one  cannot  consider  it 
)vith  any  steadiness ;  where  to  begin  or  end  ^  taking  off 
^rom  that  noble  air  and  grandeur,  bold  and  graceful 
3ianner,  which  the  ancients  had  so  well  and  judiciously 
established.  Bnt  in  this  sort  have  they  and  their  fol- 
lowers ever  since  filled  not  Europe  alone,  but  Asia  and 
Africa  besides,  with  mountains  of  stone;  vast  and 
gigantic  buildings,  indeed,  but  not  worthy  the  name  of 
architecture," 

There  seems,  however,  little  more  certainty  in  charing 

the   Saracens  with  this  mischief,   than  the  Goths  and 

Vandula,  though  the  opinion  has  more  prevailed.     The 

N  3 


ofivkicli  the  antiquity  appears  to  be  f^eater  tha 
tlie  Enropeaa  Gvthic,  aud  might  therefore  as  v 
been  curied  thither  by  Europeans,  as  derived 
from  the  8araceii3. 

A  third  conjecture  upoD  the  origin  of  Gothi 
tecture,  making  it  the  original  invention  of  the 
nations,  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Warburton : — "  Th 
em  people  having  been  accustomed,  during  the  j 
paganism,  to  worship  the  deity  in  groves,  a 
common  (o  all  nations ;  when  their  new  religion 
covered  edifices,  they  ingenionsly  projected 
them  resemble  groves  as  nearly  as  the  distance 
tecture  would  permit ;  at  once  indulging  their  o 
dices,  and  providing  for  their  present  convenien 
cool  receptacle  in  a  sultry  climate ;  and  with  v 
and  success  they  executed  the  project,  by  the  a 
of  Saracen  architects,  whose  exotic  style  of  buth 
lackily  suited  their  purpose,  appears  from  henfli 
atteutive  observer  ever  viewed  a  regular  aveoM 
grown  trees,  intermixing  their  branches  over  I 
it  presently  put  him  in  mind  of  the  long  vbta  thr 
Gothic  caUiedral ;  or  ever  entered  one  of  the  U 
more  elegant  edifices  of  this  hind,  but  it  present 
imagination  an  avenne  of  trees ;  and  this  attu 
can  be  t^uly  called  the  Gothic  style  of  builditin 
this  idea  of  so  extraordinary  a  species  of  archilM 
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Ihai  curve  which  branches  of  two  oppnsite  trees  make  by 
^ir  insertioii  with  one  another?  or  could  the  columns 
B  otherwise  than  epiit  into  distinct  shafls,  when  they 
3  to  represent  the  stems  of  a  clump  of  trees  growing 
Blose  together?  On  the  same  principle  they  formed  the 
jading  ramifications  of  the  stone- work  in  the  windows, 
id  the  stained  glass  in  the  interstices ;  the  one  to  re- 
resent  the  branches,  the  other  the  leaves,  of  an  opening 
rove;  and  both  concurred  to  preserve  that  gloomy 
^ht,  which  inspires  religion,  reverence  and  dread, 
utiy,  we  see  the  reason  of  their  studied  aversion  to 
Ipparent  solidity  in  these  stupendous  masses,  deemed  so 
ibaord  by  men  accustomed  to  the  apparent  as  well  as 
il  strength  of  Grecian  architecture.  Had  it  been  only 
fe  wanton  exercise  of  the  artist's  skill  to  show  be  could 
|ive  real  strength  without  the  appearance  of  any,  wb 
k^bt  indeed  admire  his  superior  science,  but  we  must 
s  condemn  his  ill  judgment.  But  when  one  con- 
lAers  that  this  surprising  lightness  was  necessary  to 
lomplete  the  execution  of  his  idea  of  a  sylvan  place  of 
rorsbip,  one  cannot  sufficiently  admire  ibe  iugcnuity  of 
me  contrivance ." 

Amid  the  variety  of  conjecture,  the  truth  cannot  be 
litabltshed.  The  last  opinion  seems  contradicted  by  the 
tct  that  the  pointed  arch,  a  principal  distinction  of  this 
tyle  from  the  Saxon,  obtained  gradually,  being  more  or 
»■  pointed,  according  to  the  age  of  the  building.  Kather 
ku)  being  an  original  invention,  or  an  idea  borrowed  al 
mce  from  nature,  it  appears  to  have  grown  naturally  out 
( the  Sbsou  circular  arcb.  The  earliest  authenticated 
Mimeu  of  the  pointed  arch  in  England,  accrues  from 
)  crossing  and  intersection  of  circular  arches,  as  is 
;d  in  Fiff.  1,  Plate  13,  of  the  period  immediately  suc- 
eeding  the  conquest.  The  next  specimen.  Fig.  2,  has 
~  B  arch  but  slightly  pointed,  and  is  supported  by  Saxon 
lillars;  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  First, 
labile  J^.  3,  taken  from  another  point  of  the  same 
knildtng,  added  probably  a  few  years  later,  is  an  esum- 
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CLASS,  Vertebrata— SUB-CLASS,  Mammali 

The  Elephant f  the  Horse,  the  Camel,  the  Rein-c 
Whale, — Intellectual  faculties  of  Animal 

Henry. — I  think,  father,  there  are  stfll  thre< 
of  the  mammalia  which  you  have  not  noticed. 

Mr.  B. — ^Yoa  mean  ihe  pax^hydermata,  the  r 
tia,  and  the  cetacea.  They  contain  animals,  the 
mer  more  especially,  of  the  greatest  value,*and  com 
ly  of  the  greatest  interest  to  ns.  The  pachydert 
appellative  derived  jfrom  the  general  thickness 
skins,  includes  most  of  the  bruta  and  bellu^e  of  ] 
Among  them,  are  the  elephant  and  the  horse, 
and  the  rhinoceros.  The  ruminantia,  as  the  name 
comprehends  all  those  animals  which  rnminate 
the  cud ;  termed  in  the  Linnean  system,  peco 
camel,  the  deer,  the  sheep  and.  the  ox,  are  i 
among  them. 

You  are  aware  that,  throughout  our  conversati 
object  has  been  to  give  you  a  general  idea  of  zo 

scipnr«p     railne^r  fV%an  s»ntr  cn<:k/*ifi«>    infnrmaiinn  nn 
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from  entcriiig  into  a  detail  of  tlic  history  of  some  of  tbe 
Uiteresting  animals  I  have  just  named  :  that  of  the  horsey 
of  tbe  elephant,  or  qf  tho  camel,  would  alone  be  enongh 
to  fill  a  volume.  If  you  are  disposed  to  pursue  the 
study,  and  indeed  T  do  not  know  a  branch  of  natural 
hktory  that  will  better  repay  your  enquiries  than  that  of 
tbe  class  under  . consideration,  T  would  recommend  to 
^our  perusal  the  "  Regne  Animal"  of  Cuvier,  which  has 
lately  been  translated  and  published  with  additional 
nates.  It  is  uow  complete  as  far  as  the  mammalia,  and 
will  be  found  to  eontain  a  valuable  fund  of  well-autfaen- 
ticated  and  scientific  information. 

Anna.— I  hope  you  will  give  us  a  little  account  of 
the  etephaot. 

M«.  B.— The  elephant  is  the  largest  of  all  land  aui- 
■nois.  It  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  twelve  feet, 
though  its  general  height  is  not  more  than  niue  or  ten. 
Scarce  any  animal  in  creation,  has,  at  different  times, 
Qoeupied  so  much  the  attention  of  mankind  as  this. 
Formed  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  tbe  service  of  man  in 
hot  climates,  he  is  endowed  with  every  requisite  to  use- 
FiriBess;  his  strength  and  activity  are  combined  with 
s«oh  sagacity  and  mitdness,  that  he  is  capable  of  being 
trained  to  almost  any  service  that  a  brute  can  perform. 

The  domestic  elephant  will  do  the  voik,  it  is  said,  of 
sis  horses.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  labour  he  performs, 
Hissafficient  to  remark,  that  all  the  tuns,  sacks,  and 
bftles  transported  from  one  place  to  another  in  India, 
are  conveyed  by  these  animals ;  th^  will  carry  burdens 
on  their  bodies,  on  their  necks,  and  even  in  their  mouths, 
if  a  rope  be  fastened  to  them,  wbteb  they  can  bold  with 
their  teeth.  And,  what  much  enhances  their  value,  their 
sagacity  is  so  great,  that  they  never  break  or  injure  any 
thing  committed  to  their  charge.  When  they  come  to 
the  banks  of  rivers,  they  will  put  their  bundles  into  boats 
at  the  word  of  command,  without  wetting  them ;  laying 
them  down  gently  where  they  ought  to  be  placed,  and 
then  trying  with  tfaeir  trunks  to  see  if  they  are  properly 


latit  is  equal  to  his  sagacity.  Daring  the  « 
Vss  carrying  on  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Ell 
Baron  de  Laaristoo  was  passing  to  Laknaad 
Vhen  an  epidemic  distemper  was  malting  grw 
among  the  inhabitants.  The  principal  road  to  i 
gate  was  covered  wilh  the  sick  and  dying,  ext 
the  ground,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  nal 
necessarily  pass.  It  appeared  impossible  for  his 
to  do  otherwise  than  tread  upon  and  crush  man 
poor  wretches,  unless  the  prince  would  slop  till 
could  be  cleared ;  but  he  was  in  haste,  and  n 
dernesH  would  have  been  unbecoming  in  a  per 
importance.  The  elephant,  however,  without 
to  siaoken  liiif  pace,  and  without  having  recc 
command  for  that  purpose,  assisted  them  wilh  1 
removed  some,  set  others  on  their  feet,  anc 
over  the  rest  with  such  address  and  care, 
person  was  wounded. 

Anna. — On  what  do  elephants  feed? 

Mr.  B. — Generally  on  rice,  raw  or  boiled, 
with  water,  to  keep  bim  in  vigonr;  an  elephaiti 
daily  a  hundred  ponnds  weight  of  this  food,  bea 
herbage  to  cool  him,  and  at  least  forty-five  e 
water.  _ 

Anna. — Where  are  they  chiefly  found?      | 

Mr.  B.>-Tbey  are  to  be  found  wild,  and  ^ 
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The  horse,  however,  takes  the  precedence  of  the  elc- 
t,  aad  indeed  of  every  other  beast  of  burden  in 
lint   of  general  nsefulaess.     Goldsmith   says  that  ho 
lerves  a  place  next  to  man  in  a  history  of  naturo, 
l^ma;  remark,  however.  In  connection  with  this  enco- 
mium, that  in  internal  structure  he  differs  more  essen- 
tially from  the  human  species  than  any  other  quadrnptd. 
Horses  have   the  singular  property  of  breathing  only 
through  the  nostrils. 

To  have  an  idea  of  this  noble  animal  in  his  original 
character,  we  should  look  for  him,  not  in  the  pastures 
and  stables  of  Europe,  but  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
where  be  ranges  without  control,  and  riots  in  all  tlie  va- 
riety of  nature.  You  remember  the  expressive  and 
highly  poetical  description  of  the  Arabian  horse,  in  tho 
book  of  Job.  "Hast  thou  given  the  borse  strengib  f 
Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  f  Canst  thou 
m^e  him  afraid  as  the  grasshopper  '.  The  glory  of  his 
nostrils  is  terrible :  be  pawelh  in  the  valley,  and  rejoicetb 
ia  bis  strength  :  he  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men  ;  he 
nocketh  at  fear,  and  is  not  affrighted,  neither  turnoth  be 
back  from  the  sword.  The  quiver  ratlleth  against  him, 
the  glittering  spear  and  the  shield.  He  swallowetb 
the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage ;  neither  believeth  bo 
that  it  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  He  saith  among  the 
trumpets,  ha  ha !  and  be  smelietb  the  battle  afar  olf,  the 
thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shouting." 

No  Arab,  how  poor  soever  he  may  be,  is  without  his 
horse ;  which  be  treats  with  as  much  tenderness  and 
afTection  as  one  of  bis  own  children  ;  and  the  constant 
intercourse,  arising  from  living  in  the  same  tent  with  the 
owner  and  his  family,  creates  a  familiarity  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  produced,  and  a  tractability  that  arises 
ooly  from  the  kindest  usage.  The  Arabian  horses 
are  the  fleetest  animals  of  ibe  desert;  and  are  so  well 
tnined  as  to  stop,  in  their  most  rapid  coarse,  at  the 
pKgiitest  check  of  the  rider.  Domestic  horses  form  the 
'{Rincipal  riches  of  many  of  the  Arab  tribes,  wbo  use  tfaom 
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aod  this  they  are  suffered  to  eat  oa\j  daring' the 
Hknry. — The  horse  is  foinid,  I  believe,  ia  i 
parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  B. — It  thrives  best  ID  the  southern  pan 
temperate  zone ;  cUmales  either  excessively'  hoi 
xeem  equally  unsuitable  to  his  constitution.  I  I 
is  never  found  in  perfection  in  the  torrid  z 
it  exist  in  a  higher  latitude  than  ahout  s 
north. 

The  Tartar  horses  are  nearly  as  patieiM 
swift,  and  bold  as  those  of  Arabia ;  and  they  a 
with  the  same  care  by  their  masters ;  livings 
family,  and  sharing  with  the  children  in  attea 
kindness.  They  are  so  very  far  superior  in  e 
spect,  and  especially  in  serTiceableuess  for  war, 
of  China,  that  it  has  been  said  that  the  TartB 
were  properly  the  conquerors  of  that  country. 
Anna. — South  America  Bbounds  in  horseSaiJ 
Mr.  B. — Yes :  they  were  iutroduced  inMl 
by  the  Spaniards,  where  they  have  since  mui 
extensively,  that  great  numbers  are  slaughten 
year  merely  for  their  skins ;  which  form  a  com 
article  of  exportation.  When  manufactured  intc 
they  are  used  for  the  upper  parts  of  shoes.  See, 

Hbnky. — You  have  extolled  the  Arabian  am 
horses ;  but  do  you  not  think  that  a  Sue  EngUsfa 
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recollect  Camerarius'a  whimsical  enumeration  of  tliem. 
After  remarking  that  a  horse  should  have  a  broad  breast, 
round  hipo,  and  a  long;  mane,  be  saya: — "  It  must  in 
three  things  resemble  a  lion ;  its  conofenance  most  be 
Berce,  its  courage  most  be  great,  and  its  fury  irresistible : 
it  most  have  three  things  belongipg  to  the  sheep ;  the 
noae,  geDtleness  and  patience :  it  must  baive  three  of  a 
deer ;  head,  leg,  and  skin :  it  mast  have  three  of  a  volf^ 
throat,  neck,  and  hearing :  it  mast  have  three  of  a  fox ; 
ear,  tail,  and  trot :  three  of  a  serpent ;  memory,  sight, 
and  flexibility:  and,  lastly,  three  of  a  hare;  running, 
walkiog,  and  perseverance," 

The  Camel  b  another  highly  valuable  beast  of  burden ; 
yoD  have  both  so  frequently  read  its  history,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  much  to  enlarge  upon  it.  The  chief  valne 
of  these  animals  lies  in  their  being  able  to  sustain  them- 
i^ves,  even  in  the  longest  and  most  fatiguing  joarnies, 
vitb  a  very  small  portion  of  food ;  and  to  undergo  fatigues 
which  perhaps  no  other  animal  could  endure.  There  are 
seven  different  species  of  camel ;  of  which  two  only  are 
foand  on  the  Old  Continent,  and  five  on  the  New.  The 
two  Asiatic  species  are  the  Arabian,  or  single- hunched 
camel,  which  Dr.  BuSTon  calls  the  dromedary,  and  which 
we  frequently  see  exhibited  in  the  streets  of  our  country ; 
W/i  the  Bactrian,  or  two-hunched  camel. 
^nU  the  rumhiantia  are  furnished  with  four  stomachs. 
Ppey  swallow  their  food,  which  is  entirely  vegetable, 
mto  the  first  stomach  unmasticaled ;  where  it  remains 
aome  time  to  macerate.  Afterwards,  when  the  animal 
is  at  rest,  it  is  returned  by  a  peculiar  action  of  the  muscles 
|Hb  the  month  in  small  quantities  to  be  chewed,  and  then 
^■iii  swallowed  a  second  time  for  digestion. 
^^[enrv.— It  is  not  just  now  to  the  purpose,  Father, 
Tut  it  occurs  to  me  to  remark  how  differently  carnivorous 
and  graminivorous  animals  masticate  their  food :  the  horse 
and  the  dog,  for  example. 
^^f  B.  B.— You  mean  that  they  move  their  jaws  in  dif- 
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t  bimseir,  by  means  of  which  he  can  keep  a 
water  for  man;  dajs,  to  be  used  when  do  mois 
be  had  elsewhere.  Provided  thus,  he  can  pa 
joarney,  with  jio  other  food  than  a  few  dates,  soi 
balls  of  barley-meal,  or  the  few  miserable  thof| 
be  meetR  with,  through  scorchiug  and  barr^rt 
where  the  horse  and  the  elephant  wonld  peridi|| 
We  have  repeatedly  noticed,  and  the  remail 
itself  again  apon  us  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  re 
the  camel,  how  admirably  adapted  the  bodily  s 
of  different  animals  is  to  the  circumstances  in  wk 
are  found.  Not  only  the  tnternal  conformation, 
foot  of  this  animal  is  singularly  and  beautifully  f 
enabling  him  to  traverse  the  sandy  desert,  and 
tain  the  fatigues  of  journics  under  the  pressan 
great  weight.  The  hoof  is  broad  and  spreading 
enables  him  to  tread  firmly  on  the  loose  snnd; 
sides  the  yielding  of  the  bones  and  ligaments,  or 
which  give  elasticity  to  the  foot  of  the  deer  ai 
animals,  he  has,  between  the  horny  sole  and  th 
a  cushion,  like  a  ball,  of  soft  maUer,  almost  fliiu 
which  there  is  a  mass  of  threads  extremely  elosti 
woven  with  the  pulpy  substance.  The  coshi 
easily  cbang'es  its  shape  when  pressed ;  yet  it  I 
an  elastic  spring,  that  the  hones  of  the  foot  pfi 
nninjured  by  the  heavy  body  which  they  noM 
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Ib  be  loaded,  they  will  readily  beiid  their  koees  at  l)ie 
word  of  commaDd,  and  Htoop  to  receive  their  burden. 
Ill  eastern  couutries  there  is  iio  other  mode  of  convey- 
ance so  cheap  or  so  expeditious.  The  merchants  and 
other  travellers  unite  in  a  caravan,  to  prevent  the  rob- 
beries and  insults  of  the  Arabs,  These  caravans  are 
always  composed  of  more  camels  than  men.  The  Ara- 
bians consider  the  camel,  as  Buffon  tells  us,  "  as  a  gift 
sent  from  beavea,  a  sacred  animal,  without  whose  assist- 
ance they  could  neither  subsist,  traffic,  oor  travel.  The 
milk  of  the  camel  is  their  common  food ;  they  also  eat 
its  flesh  ;  and  of  its  hair  they  moke  garments.  In  pos- 
sesaioD  of  their  camels,  they  want  nothing,  and  have 
nothing  to  fear.  In  one  day  they  can  perform  a  journey 
of  fifty  leagues  in  the  deaerl,  which  cats  off  every  ap- 
proach from  their  enemies.  All  the  armies  in  the  world 
would  perish  in  pursuit  of  a  troop  of  Arabs.  By  the 
assistance  of  his  camel,  an  Arab  surmounts  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  country  which  is  neither  covered  with  verdure, 
nor  supplied  with  water." 

Henry. — In  speaking  of  adaptations,  it  appears  to 
ue  that  those  which  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  rein-deer, 
are  quite  as  remarkable  as  those  in  the  camel ;  indeed, 
Aat  the  rein-deer  is  to  the  Laplander,  what  the  camel  is 
lo  the  Arab. 

Mr.  B. — The  Laplander  finds  in  the  rein-deer  a  suh- 
stitote  for  all  the  beasts  both  of  food  and  burden  in  more 
southern  latitudes.  Tt  is  their  only  wealth.  The  milk 
affords  them  cheese;  the  flesh,  food:  the  skin,  clothing. 
Of  the  tendons  they  make  haw-strings  \  and,  when  split, 
thread;  of  the  horns,  glue;  of  the  bones,  spoons,  &c. 
Daring  the  winter,  this  animal  supplies  the  place  of 
beasts  of  burden,  and  draws  their  sledges  with  amazing 
swiftness,  over  their  frozen  lakes  and  rivers.  It  is  said 
that  with  a  couple  of  them  yoked  to  a  sledge,  a  Lap- 
lander can  travel  a  hundred  and  twelve  English  miles  a 

The  adaptations  of  the  rein-deer,  are,  as  you  remark, 
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exKotly  HJce  the  snow-sboes  which  travellers  id  ( 
ootutra«t  for  giving:  them  a  larger  space  than  i 
la  atand  oa,  and  ibos  lo  prevent  siDkio^.  Mo» 
the  extended  aurfaoe  which  the  deer  gives  to 
when  it  touches  the  ground,  would  be  iQCOBM 
the  air,  by  occasioning  a  greater  resistance  m 
moving  along,  be  no  sooner  lifts  his  foot,  tbi| 
parts  into  which  the  hoof  is  cloven  fall  togethdi 
losaen  the  surface  exposed  lo  the  air.  It  is 
lapsing  of  the  hoofs  that  occasions  the  cracki 
made  by  the  rein-deer,  when  he  moves  his  fee 
has  been  noticed  by  all  persons  who  have  deseri 
The  shape  and  structure  of  the  hoof  is  also  well 
to  scrape  away  the  snow,  and  enable  the  animal 
the  lichen,  a  particular  kind  of  moss,  upon  v 
feeds.  It  is  not  a  little  worthy  of  remark  also 
lichen,  unlike  all  other  plants,  is  in  its  full  growl 
the  winter  season :  the  rein-deer,  therefore,  tbri 
its  abundance,  notwithstanding  the  nnfavonrabl 
of  cold  on  the  animal  system. 

Anna.— 'There  is  one  animal  which,  wheo 
versed  on  fishes,  you  promised  me  an  account  q 
the  quadrupeds. 

Mr.  B. — You  mean  the  whale;  "Nature's 
work,"  as  the  poet  calls  iL  The  great  whale 
Ueve,  the  lai^st  of  all  living  creatures ;  it  nsoi 
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kat  a  blow  of  iheir  liorizonlal  toil  is  at  auy  Ume  sutlicieDt 
i  upset  a  boat. 

ft  Anna. — From  what  part  of  them  is  the  sabstance 
iUed  whaleboDti  takea? 
^AIr.  B. — Wbaleboue  is  horny  lamina  with  which 
upper  jaw  of  the  whale  is  furuished,  and  which  sup- 
pes  the  place  of  teeth,  of  which  they  are  wholly  desti- 
'  ]  calchiug  their  prey.  There  is  another  remark- 
Ue  iastaoce  of  the  adaptations  we  were  speaking  of,  in 
B  animal.  The  head,  which  constitutes  one-third  of 
a  body,  could  not  be  lifted  out  of  the  water  to  respire 
Mr  with  any  ease;  instead,  therefore,  of  havuig  the 
nostrils  at  the  end  of  the  snout,  as  they  are  in  most  other 
aaimals,  it  is  furnished  with  a  tuhuiar  opening,  or  spiracle, 
at  the  top  of  the  head,  tbroogh  which,  on  ascending  to 
the  surface,  it  breathes  wilh  ease.  Tn  breathing  or  blow- 
ing through  this  spiracle,  it  makes  a  very  loud  noise ;  the 
water  it  discharges  is  ejected  to  the  height  of  several 
yards,  and  at  a  distance  appears  like  a  puS*  of  smoke. 

If  the  disposition  of  the  whale  were  as  ferocious  as  its 
nze  and  strength  are  great,  it  would  be  a  tremendous 
Boimal  indeed;  but  it  is  extremely  inoffensive,  and  has 
oonseqaeatly  many  enemies.  One  thing  remarkable  in 
these  animals  is,  the  faithful  attachment  of  the  male  and 
female  to  each  other. 

Henry. — The  intellectual  history  of  animals  is  a  sub- 
ject of  curious  inquiry.  Their  lasting  affections  towards 
each  other,  as  well  as  towards  the  human  race,  appear 
to  me  to  open  a  large  field  of  speculation  as  to  the  nature 
of  their  mental  powers. 

Mb.  B. — There  is  no  doubt  that  many  animals  per- 
form intellectual  operations  similar  to  ours  in  kind, 
(bough  not  in  degree.  "  They  move  in  consequence  of 
sensations  they  have  received ;  they  are  susceptible  of 
lasting  affections:  they  acquire  knowledge  by  experience, 
according  to  which  they  regulate  their  conduct  independ- 
ently of  the  immediate  impulses  of  pain  and  pleasure, 
aad  evidently  with  a  consideralioa  of  consequence :  they 
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I'eel  their  subordination  io  a  domeatic  state  :  they  know 
tbat  the  being  who  punishes  them,  may  refrain  frori 
doiug  10  if  be  will,  and  accordioglj  in  his  presence  tfae^ 
assume  a  suppliant  air,  vhen  coaicioos  of  their  own  c 
pabiltty,  or  at  least  fearful  of  bis  ai^er:  they  are  i 
proved  or  corrupted  in  the  society  oC  roan :  they  i 
capable  of  jealousy  and  of  emulation ;  aoiong  themselve 
Ibey  possess  a  natnrid  language,  which  is  nothing  tndes 
bnt  the  expression  of  their  momentary  seasations ;  I 
still  ihey  cau  learn  from  man  some  degree  of  knowledge 
of  bis  mucfa  more  complex  and  artificial  laogna^ 
tfaniugfa  the  medium  of  which  he  makes  his  commiuidt 
known  to  them,  and  determines  their  exeoution.  i 

"  In  short,  we  perceive  in  the  snperior  animals  a  cen 
tain  degree  of  reason,  with  the  consequences,  both  gool 
and  bad,  reaalting  from  the  exercise  of  tbat  faculty  ill 
man.  It  resembles  the  dawnii^  of  intellect  in  the  infad 
mind,  previously  to  the  acquirement  of  speech.  In  pM 
portion  as  we  descend  in  our  observations  to  anting 
more  and  more  remote  from  man,  we  find  a  coTresponA 
iug  diminutioit  of  intellectual  power,  till  in  the  lowdl 
classes  we  can  only  recognize  a  few  equivocal  signs  4 
tlte  existence  of  mere  sensibility,  or,  to  speak  more  dn 
finitely,  certain  languid  motions,  which  they  appear  4 
employ  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  irom  paio.  The  gi4 
datioas,  however,  between  the  two  extremes  of  t^ 
animal  world  are  innumerable.  i 

"  Ib  a  great  number  of  animals  there  also  existM 
fiKnlty  essentially  different  from  any  thing  like  hnmi 
intelligence,  denominated  instinct.  This  faculty  impd 
tbeu  to  the  performance  of  certain  actions  necessary  I 
the  preservation  of  the  species,  hot  frequently  altogctht 
foreign  to  the  apparent  wants  of  the  individual.  11 
operations  of  this  faculty  are  often  extremely  compl 
cated,  and  discover  a  foresight,  skill  and  knowledge  I 
infinitely  beyond  what  the  species  executing  them  ma| 
fest  in  all  other  respects,  thai  they  can  never  be  referri 
to  the  principle  of  reason.     Nehber  can  they  be  oooM 
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dered  as  the  effects  of  iroitalion  ;  tor  in  many  cases,  the 
individuals  performing  them  have  uever  seen  tbem  per- 
f(»-med  before ;  yet  they  are  not  the  less  exact  on  that 
account.  The  actions  of  instinct  of  all  the  species  bear 
so  little  proportion  to  the  general  intelligence  of  each,  that 
the  animals  which  evince,  with  regard  to  their  instincts, 
the  greater  seeming  wisdom  and  real  contrivance,  dis- 
cover, upon  all  other  occasions,  the  utmost  stupidity. 
Different  instincts  are  also  so  exclusively  the  property 
of  each  species,  that  all  the  individuals  of  it,  preceding, 
contemporary  and  successive,  carry  them  on  precisely 
in  the  same  manner,  without  improvement  or  deteriora- 
tion. Thus  the  working  bees,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  world,  have  always  "constructed  their  ingenious 
edifices  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  highest  geo- 
ifltry,  which  are  destined  to  the  reception  and  accom- 
bodatioD  of  a  posterity  not  even  their  own." 
kS&NRY.— What  do  yon  imagine  to  be  the  immediate 
ise  of  instinct? 

.  B.— ~We  can,  I  think,  form  no  clear  notion  of  it 
wndse  than  by  admitting  that  "  animals  subject  to 
iiave,  in  their  sensorinm,  images  or  sensations  which 
t  innate  and  perpetual.  By  these,  those  particular 
»dea  of  action  must  be  determined,  in  the  manner  the 
Dimon  modes  are  by  ordinary  and  accidental  sensation. 
^e  individuals  are  haunted,  as  it  were,  by  a  perpetual 
ream  or  vision,  and  in  every  thing  that  has  reference  to 
ueir  instinctive  peculiarities,  they  may  be  considered  as 
a  kind  of  somnambulists.  Instinct  has  been  granted  Ui 
animals  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  intelligence ;  and 
to  unite  with  it,  and  with  physical  strength  and  fecundity 
~"i  the  preservation  of  all  the  species,  to  the  extent  pre- 
yed by  the  fiat  of  the  Creator." 
In  our  next  conversation  I  intend  to  introduce  to  you 
that  intellectual  animal  who  is  justly  styled  "  The  noblest 
work  of  Ciod."     In  the  peculiarities  of  his  organizatinn, 

Ktfae  varieties  of  his  species,  and  in  the  different  dt- 
esin  which,  onder  dtfierent  circumstances,  his  intel- 


^ 


'■  Who  gives  ita  lustre  to  an  insect's  W^ 

Aiit)  wheels  his  Uirone  apoa  Ibe  rolling  world! 
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LKCTUKE  THE  SECOND. 


Tun  relaliou  of  bodies  to  heat  has  been  said, 
I'orroer  leuture,  to  determine  the  form  under  whic 
esist.  The  same  degree  ol'  heat  which  permiti 
bodies  to  exist  as  solid?,  gives  to  others  the  form  of  1 
and  toothers  that  of  air  or  vapour.  Ifouratmosphc 
example,  were  much  colder  than  it  is,  man;  bodies 
are  liquid,  as  water  and  quicksilver,  would  be  cbang 
solids  ;  or  if  it  were  much  hotter,  manv  solids  wo 
changed  into  fluids,  and  maoy  fluids  into  vapour.  Bj 
intense  degree  of  cold,  it  is  probable  that  even  the 
breathe  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  Boli 
stance ;  and  on  the  contrary,  any  solid  with  which  ' 
acquainted,  may,  by  a  very  high  degree  of  heat,  bed 
into  a  liquid,  and  probably  be  dispersed  in  vapour 

The  agency  of  heat  produces  other  changes  in  1 
besides  these  elementarv  ones,  which  are  do  less  re 
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or  to  pass  leDgtbwiso  through  an  openiDg.  Though  it  i 
may  pass  readily  when  cold,  it  is  found,  when  heated,  t«i  I 
have  grown  too  large  to  enter.  From  this  principle  it  A 
necessary,  in  the  construction  of  iron  bridges,  aud  ia  lay- 
ing  down  pipes  of  iron  or  other  metals,  to  leave  some  of. 
tiie  joinings  loose  or  open,  to  allow  (,he  metal  to  expand 
or  contract ;  without  which  it  would  probably  be  burst 
from  the  varying  heat  of  the  atmosphere. 
,  The  expansion  of  solids,  however,  though  sensible  to 
i  liee  experiments,  is  not  always  so  to  ordinary  observa- 
I  tioo.  A  bar  of  iron,  for  example,  when  heated  180  de- 
,  pees  (or  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  of  water)» 
extends  only  about  one  part  in  eight  hundred  of  its 
len^h ;  and  a  bar  of  brass  about  one  half  more.  But 
a  volume  of  mercury,  exposed  to  the  same  heat,  in- 
creases one  part  in  fifty  ;  a  volume  of  water  one  part  in 
twenty-two,  and  a  volume  of  air  one  part  in  three.  On 
tiie  expansion  of  fluids  by  heat  depends  the  constructioD 
of  the  thermometer,  an  instrument  of  the  ^eatest  utility 
in  various  operations  of  science.  It  consists  of  a  small 
glass  tube,  blown  at  one  end  into  a  bulb,  and  nearly 
filled  with  spirit  of  wine  or  mercury.  The  glass  being 
extremely  thin,  the  Suid  contained  in  the  bulb  is  readily 
affected  by  changes  of  external  temperature,  and  as  its 
volume  expands  or  diminishes,  the  fluid  in  the  tube  rises 
or  falls.  In  the  thermometers  commonly  used  in  this 
country,  c^Ied  Fahrenheit's  thermometers,  the  freeeing 
point  of  water  is  marked  33°  upon  the  scale,  and  the 
boiling  point  312'^. 

The  expansion  of  fluids  by  heat,  has,  however,  one 
very  remarkable  exception — namely,  in  tiie  case  of  water 
at  a  very  low  temperature.  Although  water,  in  cooling, 
dimtmshes  in  volume  like  other  fluids,  yet  it  no  sooner 
arrives  within  about  eight  degrees  of  its  freezing  point, 
(ban  it  again  expands  in  the  same  proportion.  By  this 
means  the  water  which  is  near  the  surface  is  rendered 

Eter  than  that  beneath,  and  by  thus  maintaining  its 
«,  prevents  the  lower  water  from  cooling  to  an  ex- 
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cessive  degree.  I'be  expansion  of  water  in  the  act 
f'rtresiDg  is  a  further  arrangement  to  the  same  efieol 
Without  these  beautiful  provisions,  the  ice  formed  at  tbt 
Burfuce  of  our  lakes  and  rivers,  would  sink  to  the  bottom 
itnd  there  form  a  compact  maB§,  which  would  probabrj 
never  dissolve.  But  by  this  means  being  kept  near  Uh 
surface,  it  is  readily  melted  when  the  atmoshere  becomeil 
warmer.  The  expansive  force  of  water  in  freezing  il 
extremely  ^eat.  Woler-pipes  and  vessels  filled  with  il 
are  often  burst  by  its  force.  It  acts  in  this  way  with  tist 
greatest  utility  to  the  husbandman  by  breaking  the  har 
dened  clods,  which  would  otherwise  lie  upon  the  land  ai 
sterile  incumbrances. 

The  capacily  for  heat,  or,  in  other  words,  the  absolute 
([uantity  of  heat  which  different  substances  contain  at  tin 
same  temperature,  varies  extremely  with  their  nature 
If  a  ball  of  iron  which  lias  acquired  the  heat  of  boiline 
water,  be  transferred  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  it  wifl 
be  fouud  to  impart  to  it  far  more  heat  than  a  ball  of 
wood  of  the  same  size,  raised  to  the  same  temperature! 
This  proves  the  greater  quantity  of  heat  which  the  iroij 
contains,  or  its  greater  capacity  for  it.  In  like  mannef 
if  a  pound  of  mercury,  heated  in  the  same  way,  be  mixe4 
with  u  pound  of  water  at  the  freezing  point,  the  tempe^ 
rature  which  results  will  not  be  half  way  between  bott^ 
as  might  have  been  expected,  but  the  heat  of  the  watej 
will  be  increased  only  about  6°,  while  that  of  the  mercun 
will  be  diminished  nearly  17(F.  To  obtain  a  middia 
temperature,  261b.  of  mercury  must  be  added  to  one  oi 
water.  Hence  it  is  said  that  the  specific  or  absolute 
heat  which  water  contains  b  twenty-eight  times  that  oi 
mercury.  * 

Of  ail  substances  with  which  we  are  acquainted  (h^ 
drogen  gas  being  alone  excepted),  water  contains,  weigM 
fur  weight),  the  greatest  quantity  of  beat.  Atmospherid 
air,  for  example,  contains  not  more  than  one-fourth  s^ 
much;  and  this  being  diffused  through  upwards  of  twtjl 
thousand'  times  the  same  extent,  exists  of  coarse  in  il 
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*ery  small  qnantity,  in  any  given  space.  Hence  large 
bodies,  like  ihe  human  frame,  may  be  exposed  to  air  at 
very  liigb  temperatares  without  serious  injury.  From 
their  great  capacity  they  quickly  absorb  the  heat  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  and  form  a  sort  of  ring  or  halo 
of  cooler  air  around  them.  Thus  the  hand,  when  cold, 
may  be  held  before  the  fire,  without  pain,  for  several 
inuCes  in  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  On  the 
;  principle,  also,  instances  have  occurred  of  persons 
jsting  in  a  room  heated  far  above  the  boiling  point ; 
"  1  which  even  meat  and  eggs  have  been  roasted. 
A.iiother  remarkable  law  conaected  with  heat  is  the 
I  greater  rapidity,  with  which  it  is  dilfused  through  some 
bodies  than  through  others.  Those  bodies  which  convey 
it  most  readily  are  said  to  be  the  best  conductors  of  heat. 
Nearly  all  the  metals  are  good  conductors,  and  nest  to 
lliem  the  earth;.  The  different  conducting  powers  of 
different  sobstances  have  been  thus  illustrated.  A  num- 
ber of  rods  of  the  same  size  and  length  have  been 
placed  with  their  extremities  in  a  furnace  or  in 
a  vessel  of  heated  oil,  and  their  opposite  ends  coated 
with  wax.  As  the  heat  is  dilTused  through  tbem, 
Ibe  wax  gradually  melts,  and  thus  indicates  which 
are  the  best  conductors.  Thus  Ihe  wax  will  first  melt 
on  a  bar  of  silver ;  then  on  a  bar  of  copper,  then  on 
one  of  brass,  and  then  on  one  of  iron.  If  bars  of  glass 
or  earthenware  are  added,  their  extremities  will  probably 

(remain  completely  cold,  long  after  the  was  has  melted 
&Vin  all  the  bars  of  metal. 
The  different  conducting  powers  of  bodies  explain  a 
circumstance  which  at  first  appears  very  singular.  On 
a  hot  day,  a  piece  of  iron  or  brass  which  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  suD,  seems,  when  touched,  to  be  far  hotter 
than  a  piece  of  glass  or  marble ;  and  these  again  seem 
much  hotter  than  a  piece  of  wood  or  paper.  Or  in  a 
cold  day  the  reverse  will  be  the  case.  The  iron  will 
_  Uien  appear  intensely  cold ;  the  glass  or  marble  some- 
Barlut  less  80,  and  the  paper  or  wood  nearly  of  the  same 
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beat  wilJi  the  baud.  But  in  reality.  the>  ttre  all  at  tbj 
lame  temperature.  Tb«  differeut  Bensations  vbicb  th^ 
convey,  arise  solely  from  tbeir  different  conductiij 
[K)wers.  Tlie  irou  being  a  quick  conductor,  rapidly  ifl 
parts  its  beat  to  ^he  band,  or  abstracts  heat  from  iL  B^ 
tbe  wood  and  paper  beiog  slow  conductors,  do  not  act  N 
readily,  and  therefore  do  not  feet  90  hot  or  go  cold,  t 
"The  difference  between  the  conductiug  poweiii  q 
metal,  and  of  wood  may  be  strikingly  ebowu,  by  laJum 
a  smooth  cylindrical  tube,  or  still  better,  a  solid  piece  4 
metal,  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  wrapping^ 
piece  of  clean  writing  paper  round  it,  so  as  to  be  in  chM 
contest  with  its  surface,  and  then  holding  the  paper  j 
the  flame  of  a  lamp.  It  may  be  held  there  for  a  com 
derable  time  without  beiog  in  the  least  affected.  Bl 
wrap  a  piece  of  paper  round  a  similar  piece  of  wood,  a^ 
bold  it  in  the  flame  ;  and  it  will  almost  instantly  bur^ 
Tbe  reason  is,  that  tbe  metal,  from  its  quick  conductit 
power,  rapidly  absorbs  tbe  heat  which  is  applied  to  tl 
paper,  and  the  latter,  accordingly,  caanot  burn  till  dl 
metal  becomes  completely  hot.  ,j 

Upon  this  principle  Ibe  handles  of  various  domes! 
articles  which  are  exposed  to  heat,  are  coated  with  wooj 
for  wood  being  a  bad  conductor,  may  be  held  ia  dj 
hand,  when  the  metal  which  it  incloses  could  not  J 
borue.  Wood,  however,  is  far  from  being  one  of  t) 
worst  of  conductors.  It  sometimes  happens  that  evi 
the  wooden  handle  of  a  vessel  becomes  too  hot  to  | 
held  ;  but  upon  wrapping  a  piece  of  paper,  or,  still  beltfl 
of  woollen  around  it,  the  heat  becomes  scarcely  perc<{ 
tible.  Porous  substances  are  universally  bad  conducta 
of  heat,  from  their  interstices  containing  a  great  deall 
air,  which  is  the  very  worst  of  all  conductors.  Hei 
such  substances  as  fur,  feathers,  wool  and  down,  are  1 
warm  in  winter ;  the  air  contained  in  their  texture  real 
ing  the  escape  of  the  natural  warmth  of  the  body.  Heol 
too,  loose  clothing  is  generally  so  much  warmer  tl| 
such  as  fits  close.     The  imperfect  coMdnodng  poweci 
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snow  arises  from  the  Bame  canse ;  and  is  of  the  greatest 
titilitj  in  prevenfing  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the 
vegetables  contained  in  it,  from  being  injured  bjr  intense 
cold. 

Among  the  substances  which  are  bad  conductors,  must 
be  reckoned  all  fluids,  mercury  excepted.  The  slow  con- 
ducting power  of  water  may  be  illustrated  by  pouring  a 
little  spirits  of  wine  on  the  surface  of  a  vessel  of  water, 
and  then  setting  it  on  fire.  After  burning  for  several 
minutes,  the  water  betow  will  be  found  nearly  as  cold  as 
ever.  A  variety  of  experiments  may  be  made  to  show 
the  slow  conducting  power  of  water  downwards.  Thus, 
if  a  little  water  tinged  with  litmus  be  poured  into  a  glass 
tube  about  an  inch  In  diameter,  and  the  tube  be  then 
carefully  filled  up  with  colouriess  water,  it  will  be  found 
th&t  the  coloured  liquid  will  remain  stationary  at  the 
bottom,  whatever  heat  may  be  applied  above.  But  when 
the  heat  is  applied  to  the  bottom,  the  coloured  portion, 
being  heated,  and  so  made  lighter  by  expanding,  will 
ascend,  and  be  difiTused  through  the  whole. 

The  slow  conducting  power  of  some  substances,  as 
glass  and  cast  iron,  accounts  for  their  being  broken  when 
suddenly  heated  or  cooled.  The  heated  parts  being  sud- 
denly expanded,  and  not  conveying  their  heat  quickly  to 
the  adjacent  parts,  so  as  to  expand  them  also,  a  fracture 
inevitably  takes  place. 

The  power  of  different  substances  to  retain  heat,  seems 
to  be  nearly  connected  with  their  power  of  conducting 
it.  The  metals  which  bear  the  greatest  retaining  powers, 
are  brass  and  copper ;  then  iron  and  tin  ;  and  lead  least 
of  all.  If  pieces  of  these  metals,  of  the  same  size,  be 
bnated  to  the  boiling  point  of  water,  or  to  any  other  tem- 
perature, and  are  then  left  for  a  certain  time  to  cool, 
they  will  be  found  to  have  lost  their  beat  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions: — the  lead  will  have  lost  2S  parts;  the 
iron,  11;  the  copper,  10;  and  the  brass,  10. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  bodies  are  heated  and 
cooled  much  more  quickly  than  others.    For  example, 
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great  deal  also  depeoda,  in  the  beating  aod  ooo 
bodies,  on  the  nalure  of  their  surface,  and  on  ihm 
ia  which  they  are  coatained.  Bodies  with  a  bbmH 
polished  surface  part  with  their  heat  far  less  leqd 
those  which  Lave  rough  surfaces.  Forexampta.J 
hollow  globe  of  tiu  or  copper,  filled  with  boilioM 
U  found  to  retain  its  heat  upwards  of  one-fosxti| 
tlioti  when  it  is  coaled  with  lamp  bkck  or  paper. 

Bodies  which  are  slow  in  giving  out  their  bei 
also  equally  slow  iu  absorbing  it.  For  this  teosoD,  I 
of  polished  metal  are  very  slow  iu  receiving  heat ;,  i 
no  doubt,  to  their  reflecting  so  much  of  it  back.  ' 
thermometer,  with  its  bulb  coated  with  smooth  ti 
will  fall  several  degrees  below  the  real  lemperat 
the  air  it  is  exposed  to;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  ii 
be  covered  with  lamp  black,  it  will  rise  above  tba 
pcrature.  The  beat  of  black  dresses,  in  warm  w< 
ia  a  familiar  instance  of  the  absorbent  power  ( 
colour.  Id  glass-houses,  where  the  hands  of  the 
men  are  much  exposed  to  the  beat  of  their  furna 
is  common  to  use  gloves  coated  with  tin  foil,  w 
equally  efficacious  in  resisting  the  absorption  of  he 

A  form  of  beat  which  lias  not  yet  been  noticadgi 
of  latent  or  concealed  heat ;  and  which,  though  eoM 
ble  in  many  respects,  is  productHfl 


incomprehei 

most  important  effects. 


it  exists  to  a  great  d^ 
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cisely  at  the  same  terapepature.  Id  the  same  way  water 
al  the  freezing  point  really  cnntaias  more  than  six  times 
SB  much  heat  as  when  it  is  actually  frozen  into  ice ;  and 
nhen  it  boils,  the  steam  which  is  formed  from  it  contains 
BIX  times  as  much  heat  as  the  water  which  is  evaporated. 
Bat  as  the  greater  degree  of  heat  is  not,  in  either  case, 
sensible  to  the  thermometer,  it  has  received  the  name  of 
latent  or  concealed  heat. 

Its  existence  was  first  discovered  by  observing  the 
^reat  heat  which  was  required  to  melt  ice,  and  also  to 
convert  water  into  steam.  Thus,  the  same  quantity  of 
beat  which  is  necessary  to  melt  a  pound  of  ice,  will  raise 
a  pound  of  water  from  the  temperature  of  ice  to  170°, 
or  within  42°  of  the  boiling  point.  So,  also,  to  convert  a 
ponnd  of  water  into  steam,  nearly  six  times  as  much  heat 
is  required  to  make  the  water  boil.  Hence  water  (which 
may  be  considered  as  melted  ice),  is  said  to  contain  140 
d^^ees  of  latent  heat,  because  so  many  degrees  of  heat 
tare  beeo  absorbed  in  melting  it  from  ice,  without  giving 
H^any  increase  of  temperature :  and  steam  is  said,  for  the 
^  Kme  reason,  to  contaiu  about  900  degrees  of  latent  heat, 
faeeaose  that  quantity  of  heat  has  been  employed  in  pro- 
docii^  it  from  the  boiling  water. 

Several  facts  which  would  otherwise  be  quite  incom- 
prehensible, are  explained  on  this  principle  of  latent 
heat.  Thus  a  vessel,  containing  a  piece  of  ice,  may  be 
set  on  the  strongest  fire,  and  its  contents  will  still  remain 
perfectly  cold,  till  all  the  ice  has  melted  ;  at  which  time 
a  vessel  containing  the  same  weight  of  water  would  be 
near  boiling.  From  the  same  cause,  when  water  once 
beils,  it  can  be  made  no  hotter.  The  heat  which  is  after- 
wards applied  is  all  absorbed  in  the  production  of  steam. 
fbe  existence  of  latent  heat  is  also  proved  by  the  cold 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  evaporation  of  liquids,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  vaponr 
into  which  they  are  changed  absorbs  the  heat  of  the  sur- 

£Dg  air,  and  thus  reduces  its  temperature.     The 
ing  cooloeas  produced  in  hot  weather  by  spnok- 
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ling  rooms  and  streets  with  waler,  ond  alill  more  by  i 
hasty  shower,  are  familiar  instances.  On  the  samepritK 
ciple,  il  is  usual  id  hot  climates,  to  hai^  wetted  mats  bL, 
tiie  doors  and  windows.  As  the  air  passes  them,  its  heal 
is  abstracted  by  the  evaporation  of  the  waler,  and  is  thoi 
cooled  bsfore  enterinj;  the  apartment.  The  principli 
may  also  be  illustrated  by  the  experiment  of  wrappiq 
a  piece  of  lint,  moistened  in  ether,  round  llie  balb  of  i 
thermometer.  In  warm  weather  llie  rapid  evapora^ol 
of  the  ether  will  sometimes  cause  the  thermometer  t) 
fall  upwards  of  40  degrees. 

It  has  been  before  remarked,  that  all  solids  with  whici 
we  are  acquainted,  become  liquids  at  certain  degrees  6 
heat;  and  that  all  liquids  are  converted  into  vapoal 
This  change,  however,  takes  place  at  very  different  tent 
peratures  in  diSerent  substances.  Thus,  ether  assnma 
the  form  of  vapour  at  a  much  lower  teraperatare  tba 
alcohol ;  and  alcohol  at  a  lower  one  than  water.  Erfl 
at  the  ordinary  beat  of  our  climate,  it  is  not  withont  sonfl 
difficulty  that  ether  is  kept  fiom  evaporating;  and  K 
j&ay  be  douJbted  if  even  water  would  not  pass  away  ii 
vapour  but  for  the  high  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected 
from  the  atmosphere.  When  (his  pressure  is  removed 
its  evaporation  becomes  very  rapid.  Under  the  ex 
hausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump  water  may  be  made  b 
boil  at  a  heat  in  which  the  hand  may  be  comfortabb 
borne  in  it. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertaii 
if  heat  be  not  a  material  substance ;  but  nothing  has  beei 
satisfactorily  proved  on  tttis  point.  Several  cuiiou 
facts  however  have  been  discovered,  with  regard  (o  th 
connection  of  heat  with  light.  In  resolving  the  rays  ( 
light  which  issue  from  the  sun  into  their  constituent  coloui 
by  means  of  a  prism,  it  bas  been  found  that  the  difierei 
colours  contain  very  different  degrees  of  heat.  Til 
beat  of  the  red  ray  is  found  to  be  more  than  twice  thi 
of  the  green  ;  and  that  of  the  green  nearly  three  timt 
that  of  the  violet.  It  is  a  slill  more  singular  fact,  tlu 
the  hottest  of  the  sun's  rays   appear  to  be  invisible  one 
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wbicb  are  refracted  Li  tlie  prismatic  spectrum,  to  a 
slight  distaoce  beyond  the  extremity  of  tlie  red  ray. 
There  are  many  familiar  iostaaces  in  which  heat  may  be 
excited  without  light — as  in  the  percussion  of  metals, 
and  ihe  friction  of  dried  wood.  The  heat  vhich  ia 
produced  by  an  intense  condensation  of  the  air,  is  ac- 
companied with  ignition.  An  air  gun,  fired  in  the  dark, 
is  said  to  produce  a  visible  flash. 

There  appears  to  be  a  considerable  difiereDce  between 
the  nature  of  (he  heat  which  flows  from  the  sun,  and  that 
produced  by  ordinary  combustion.  A  metallic  mirror 
will  reflect  both ;  but  a  glass  mirror,  though  it  powerfully 
reflects  the  heat  of  the  sun,  reflects  that  of  a  fire  but 
very  faintly.  The  heat  of  the  sun  also  passes  readily 
through  glass,  as  wo  find  in  hot  weather,  by  the  tem- 
perature of  rooms  into  which  the  sun  is  shining.  But  the 
heat  of  a  fiie  penetrates  through  it  In  a  feeble  degree, 
and  were  our  fire  places  inclosed  with  it,  they  would 
scarcely  give  out  any  sensible  heat.  This  subject, 
however,  has  perhaps  never  been  sufficiently  examined ; 
and  future  discoveries  may  clear  up  many  points  which 
Appear  at  present  mysterious. 
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SHORT  ESSAYS  ON  CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER. 


ESSAY  THE  SECOKD. 
tehold,  I  come  la  do  thy  will,  O  Lord.—UsB.  x.  9. 

THE   OBJECT    OP    EXISTENCE, 

•  As  we  contemplate  with  more  exactness  the  beautiful 
teamenls  we  have  undertaken  to  ponrtray,  the  hand 
upon  its  task.     All  that  is  about  us,  all  that  is 
p3 
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within  as,  presents  itself  in  perpetual,  fearfal  fiontnul' 
with  the  beauty  tliat  is  befoie  us,  as  if  to  mock  our  faitb,'^ 
■od  give  the  lie  to  our  asseitioDs.  Aa  one  unskilW^ 
might  look  upon  the  hard,  rude  block,  fresh  hewn  fronrl 
its  marble  bed,  and  disbelieve  that  there  coold  b»l 
bronght  out  of  it  the  vivid  espression  of  the  living  form:! 
so  looking  upon  the  UDcertain  demonstra^ons  of  the  di- 
vine life  that  are  visible  in  those  who  call  themselves  bm 
Jesus'  name,  looking  on  the  dark  deformities  eichibiteAj 
where  the  lineaments  of  beauty  should  be,  in  our  owaj 
bosoms,  faitb  falters  upon  the  position  it  has  assumed^! 
and  asks  itself  if  that  vhlcb  we  have  undertaken  to  set 
forth  is  indeed  possible.  Can  man,  as  we  heboid  him  iflj 
ourselves  and  all  around  us,  be  brought  in  one  featur^ 
to  resemble  that  beautiful  exhibition  of  humanity  pra!J 
posed  to  be  set  forth  as  our  example  l  Every  thing  disif 
proves  it — the  word  of  God  alone  asserts  it.  The  divid)! 
artificer  stands,  as  it  were,  by  his  unshapely  and  uil| 
seemly  block,  and  says  that  he  will  make  from  it  \M 
likeness  of  what  be  delights  in.  He  makes  a  strok^j 
and  we  see  nothing  in  it — another,  and  we  ask  contempi 
uously  if  that  is  it — another  and  another,  and  there  is  nj 
resemblance  yet  that  we  can  recognise.  Is  he  hif 
mocking  us  the  while  ?  No — He  is  equal  to  his  worll 
and  he  has  said  that  he  will  do  it.  Let  us  take  courogg 
to  proceed.  Let  not  the  appalling  vision  of  our  deforna 
ties  affright  us  from  the  contemplation  of  that  beaa^ 
which  we  must  contemplate  that  we  may  love— whi^ 
we  must  love  that  we  may  imitate — which  we  mti^ 
essay  to  imitate,  that  through  a  thousand  defeats,  > 
thousand  ba&led  hopes  and  soul- sickening  disappoint 
ments,  we  may  learn  to  desire,  and  with  eager  expectt 
tion  look  forward  to  that  moment  when  the  work  will  ^ 
finished,  his  labours  and  our  defeats  be  ended,  and  I 
be  perfected  in  Him.  It  is  because  men  have  so  littl 
considered  the  value  of  their  wages,  have  done  so  id] 
and  carelessly  theur  day's  work,  that  they  desire  a 
the  moraeot  of  their  rest.  " 


hey  desire  s^^M 
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The  human  existence  of  Christ  was  single  m  its  object,    M 
I  do  not  mean  tbe  motive  which  indaced  bim  to  assume     I 
existence  ia  the  human  form' — with  that,  as  an  examplst   M 
we  have  nothing  to  do.     We  take  not  existence  upon   M 
ourselveB,  nor  come  into  it  by  any  volition  of  our  own,    H 
Dor  require  a  motive  for  a  being  with  which  we  are  invo-  ■ 
luntanly  invested.     As  an  example,  therefore,  it  is  only    fl 
from  the  time  that  he  began  to  live,  that  the  object  of  | 
Christ's  existence  can  be  presented  to  us.     We  say  that 
it  was  single :  if  we  trace  his  life  from  its  lowly  com- 
mencement to  its  awful  dissolution,  we  shall  find  in  it  no 
second  object.     There  is  no  appearance  that  I  can  trace 
of  his  ever  having  been  actuated  in  any  thing  he  did,  in 
any  thing  he  said,  by  what  we  consider  the  legitimate 
desires  of  humanity.     Putting  aside  the  aims  of  ambi- 
tion, the  ends  of  avarice,  the  contrivances  of  pride,  and 
the  Bchemings  of  sinful  passion,  as  by  bis  immaculate 
holiness  excluded  of  course,  I  do  not  perceive  any  in- 
stance in  which  the  mind  of  Jesus  was  actuated  by  such 
motives,  moved  towards  such  objects  as  most  naturally 
and  sinlessly  act  upon  our  own.     We  see  him  in  his 
childhood  subject  to  his  parents,  not  from  interest,  con- 
venience and  necessity,  the  legitimate  motives  by  which 
the  families  of  men  are  bound  together — but  because  it 
was  the  will  of  God,  the  universal  law  of  nature  he  has 
imparted,  and  the  commandment  he  has  written.     This 
is  evident — because  on  an  occasion  where  the  known 
business  of  his  heavenly  Father  called  him  elsewhere,  he 
left  his  parents,  and  subjected  them  even  to  uneasiness 
on  bis  account.     During  almost  the  whole  of  bis  natural 
lUe,  he  remained  in  obscurity,  in  uselessness  we  have 
reason   to  suppose ;  or  working  probably  for  his  daily 
ad.     Not  because  he  did  not  know  the  divinity  that 
I  within  him — not  because  he  did  not  see  the  world 
bj^erighing  around  him  which  he  had  come  to  save.  Doubt- 
KileBS  that  holy  bosom  throbbed  through  all  those  years  to 
n  the  perishing  sinner  of  his  doom,  and  open  the  gate 
Iffmercy  be  afterwards  set  so  wide.     Doubtless  his  com- 
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pasMgiiale  eye,  that  nftcrwarils  never  looked  upon 
■ulTorinK  be  did  not  heal,  looked  then  with  teeliugs  q| 
equal  pit;  and  beuevoleuco  on  the  sick  and  the  bereave^ 
But  for  thirty  years  Jeaua  preached  no  gospel,  of!erei 
no  mercy,  healed  no  disease — at  least,  no  reason  is  givai 
us  lu  suppose  he  did.  He  seems  to  have  been 
learner  Iben;  increasing  in  wisdom — probably  the  r^ 
cei«er  of  benefits  and  kindness ;  increasing  in  favour  wilj 
men,  as  welt  as  God — (bis  he  did  not  when  be  assumSil 
bis  character  as  their  Redeemer.  And  why  this  loss  q 
years  and  opportunities,  surrounded  by  the  criea  of  s(d 
feriiig  humouity  (hat  might  well  have  moved  to  pity  b) 
«:om  passion  ate  spirit?  Because  he  did  not  yet  knov 
because  be  did  not  yet  feel,  was  not  yet  willing  i  Doubt 
less,  no.  But  because  his  hour  was  not  yet  come.  | 
was  God's  will  alone  he  had  to  do.  He  did  not  live  lj|| 
gratify  his  benevolence — bo  did  not  act  from  the  impnial 
of  humanity — he  did  nut  speak  because  he  felt — be  livej 
only,  acted  ouly,  spoke  only  to  accomplish  his  Fatbei'l 
will ;  and  therefore  waited  God's  appointed  time.  i 
Jr  the  period  of  bis  public  ministration,  we  find  Jesq 
yielded  to  the  necessities  of  nature  like  other  men: — S| 
ale,  drank,  slept.  These  necessities  were  in  tbeappoiul 
meot  that  bad  willed  bim  to  a  temporal  existence,  Bfj 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  any  instance  in  which  they  w&v 
the  gratification  of  appetite  or  the  indulgence  of  natuEf 
He  asserts,  when  be  had  fasted  long,  that  his  meat  aq| 
drink,  that  occupation  which  absorbed  all  thought  4 
sensual  gratification,  was  to  do  his  Father's  will.  AW 
when  it  was  the  known  will  of  his  Father  that  he  shout 
suffer  hunger,  he  refused  the  opportune  persuasion  t 
the  tempter,  to  work  a  miracle  for  his  own  relief.  Naj 
in  the  csecutiou  even  of  his  spiritual  mission  as  t]| 
preacher  of  salvation,  I  see  not  that  Jesus  ever  did  hi 
own  will  in  calling  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  waji 
Why,  else,  when  he  coald  draw  Simou  from  his  houel 
labours,  and  Matthew  from  his  nefarious  gains,  and  th 
Magdalen  from  her  illicit  pleasures,  did  he  let  the  youq 


of 
ever  i&  hare 
For  t£  tkev  hod,  tfaey  m:  oare  acted,  tso.  ia 
the  lepioois,  tkt  ierere  exposare,  i^  iiriutios 
W—iiJi  he  ofteo  oddnsaMd  to  thsMe  he  ■«<  fare  desired 
tirnoiilHi;  Ae  oaveleoBe  trads  vixk  wUcfc  lie  xepoid 
tefcni|otofiU  ofthoiewho  feasted  him  mt  Aeir  tables. 
Ifo    JcoM  fcid  no  desire  for  homan  approbatioQ,  nor 
ever  spoke,  nor  ever  kept  silence  to  oonciliate  t!ie  pre- 
jodioes^  or  deprecate  the  reseotment  of  those  aaKMu: 
riioBi  he  vaKed,  a  vmider  and  an  abhoirence,  when  he 
-kai  afl  the  powen  of  hearen  in  his  hand  to  confer  bene* 
filB  and  vn  the  gntitnde  of  men.     Eril  he  nerer  did 
to  any  nuni — for  eril  coold  not  be  the  Father's  will:  bat 
efeagoodhe  did  not  indiscriminatelT,  and  becaose  it 
pleased  him;  bat  when  and  becaose  it  was  the  Fathers 
wiD.    It  is  worth  remarking  here,  as  it  may  be  in  con* 
finnalion  of  the  tmth  that  God  b  the  author  of  no  etil,  and 
wiUetfanot  death  to  the  sinner,  though  he  leaves  him  to 
nisery  as  the  inseparable  conseqaence  of  sin,  that  Jesos, 
the  visible  manifestation  of  the  Ddty,  the  exhibition  of 
dl  that  we  know  of  the  character  of  God,  never  inflicted 
e?il,'never  caused  sorrow,  never  even  to  his  enemies 
arbitrarily  prodaced  saffering,  though  he  announced  it 
every  where  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  unrepented 


In  his  sufferings,  Jesus  was  the  willing  instrument  of 
mercy  and  of  justice.  He  was  not  sent  against  his  mind 
from  the  bosom  of  Deity,  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  men, 


loy  in  tlie  mulst,  whou  the  will  of  the  mjl 

Jesas,  and  the  will  of  his  Father  were  not  agreed 
human  oatnre  shrunk  from  the  work  his  Godhei 
engaged  for ;  and  having  put  to  his  lips  the  cup 
bitter  ingredients  be  had  mixed  himself,  he  wouli 
put  it  from  him,  and  desired,  prayed  that  be  mig 
drinlt  it.  And  having  owned  his  weakness  to  bis  ] 
having  owned  bta  will  for  a  moment  adverse  to  b 
tiny,  what  motive  enabled  him  to  clasp  the  ca| 
firmly  in  his  faiteriog  baud,  and  drink  it  to  Uu 
dregs?  "  Yet  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done."  i 
And  in  the  circumstances  of  bis  death,  ad 
life,  Jesus  acted  still  to  the  same  end.  It  waai 
Scripture;  (be  record  of  God's  will,  might  be  fi 
that  he  kept  silence  before  his  accusers,  and  am 
not  a  word.  That  the  Scriptures  might  be  fulfill 
said  upon  the  cross,  "  I  thirst,"  and  tasted  of  the  ^ 
and  gall.  We  can  carry  the  scrutiny  no  farthe 
example  of  his  humanity  ends  here.  It  is  not 
point  that  he  lives  now  in  heaven,  carrying  on  his  t 
purpose,  and  waiting  his  appointed  lime  to  retn 
finish  it.  It  is  enough  that  from  the  commencen 
his  mortality  to  its  close,  Jesus  never  acted  fro 
other  motive.  For  this  he  spake — for  this  he  k 
lence — for  this  he  went  np  into  the  city,  for  t 
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down  or  to  take  it  up  ngnin,  he  never  used  bis  power 
but  to  fullil  the  Scriptures  and  do  the  will  of  God— the 
single  object  of  his  existence. 

Now  where  amid  surrounding  thinjfs  are  we  to  look 
for  the  resemblance  of  this  beauty'  in  the  Redeemer's 
character— for  if  we  have  not  seen  beauty  in  it,  we  must 
be  insensible  indeed  to  moral  loveliuess.  It  would  bo 
easy  to  draw  a  contrast.  I  might  ask  the  advocates  of 
a  cold  morality,  who  will  have  nothing  of  Christ  but  his 
example,  or  of  the  Gospel  but  its  precepts,  and  trust 
their  salvation  to  what  they  call  christian  character, 
where  is  in  them  this  feature  of  the  Redeemer's  bkeness? 
Whathave  they  lived  for  from  their  birth-time — what  do 
Ihey  live  for  now  ?  Whose  will  do  thoy  consider  in  the 
morning,  and  accomplish  till  night-fall  i  In  which — let 
them  produce  it  if  they  know — of  all  their  good  deeds  or 
their  useful  ones,  has  the  will  of  God  been  the  exclnsi-ve, 
nay,  the  predominant  object!  They  have  laid  down  to 
rest,  and  risen  up  to  play — they  have  laboured  to  gain, 
and  spent  to  enjoy — spoken  when  thoy  listed,  and  kept  si- 
lence when  it  suited  them.  And  has  this  been  a  casualty 
hy  the  way,  after  the  real  object  of  existence  had  been 
seen  to,  and  God's  will  could  be  no  further  traced!  Or 
has  it  been  the  tenor  and  character  of  the  whole  human 
existence,  to  get  the  best,  and  enjoy  Uie  most,  and  abide 
the  longest  that  by  any  means  they  may,  irrespective  of 
any  wish  to  fulfil  in  this  the  purposes  of  Heaven?  1 
coald  show  the  moral  man  pursuing  his  earthly  business, 
bnt  not  because  God  has  ordained  it — conferring  bene6ts 
on  society,  bnt  not  because  God  has  required  it — 
abstainiug  from  profligacy,  but  not  because  God  has  for- 
bidden it — preserving  and  cherishing  his  being,  but  not 
because  God  has  given  it— moved  by  a  thousand  motives 
not  in  themselves  evil,  but  wanting  still  this  one;  and 
therefore  nothing  likened  to  their  example;  for  Jesus 
was  influenced  by  do  other. 

And  it  would  be  easy  to  draw  a  comparison — to  show 
bow  faintly  in  the  believer's   bosom   can  be  seen  the 
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traciug  of  tliU  lioly  likeness,  b3>  those  who  look  upon  it 
I'ruoi  without.  Hapjiy,  wbo  looking  into  their  own,  can 
see  that  it  is  there.  1  might  examiDe  the  anxious,  careful 
love  of  life,  and  find  in  it  no  desire  to  do  the  Father*! 
work,  and  wait  his  appointed  time — the  sometimes  ar- 
dent desire  for  death,  and  perceive  that  it  arose  from 
other  motives  than  the  wish  to  see  his  work  perfected 
within  us.  I  might  observe  the  undertakings  of  piety 
and  benevolence,  and  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  arecai^ 
lied  on,  and  the  feelings  that  follow  upon  disappoint- 
ment in  them,  might  perceive  that  compassionate  feeliag, 
or  Christian  benevolence,  or  pious  desire  to  advance  rof 
ligioD  were  the  impelling  motives,  but  the  object 
not  to  do  the  will  of  God.  And  in  the  private  actings  ol 
individual  Christians,  while  1  heard  from  them  a  general 
desire  that  the  will  of  God  should  be  done,  I  migU 
watch  from  morning  till  night,  and  frcm  night  ti]| 
morning  for  a  single  demonstration  that  they  li 
acted,  spake,  enjoyed,  or  suffered  in  the  simple  desigt 
to  do  it.  Thus  fruits  are  borne,  fair  and  valuable  fiuit 
— but  they  do  not  savour  yet  of  those  that  grew  upoi 
the  root. 

But  rather  than  bid  the  believer  look  upon  himset 
to  see  how  much  he  differs,  I  would  bid  him  look  at  hd 
example  till  he  becomes  like.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  ii 
what  respects  there  is  a  necessary  difference  betweei 
Jesus  and  his  followers.  He  knew  perfectly  his  Fathei^ 
will — we  but  obscurely  and  in  part.  He  had  full  powfl 
to  perform  what  by  his  wisdom  be  knew — we  have  a 
power  but  us  it  is  imparted  to  us,  and  by  measure.  Bnj 
these  affect  the  actings  of  life  rather  than  its  object! 
The  blind  and  impotent  beggar,  led  and  supported  1^ 
another,  knowing  nothing  and  seeing  nothing  of  his  road 
and  asking  alms  of  all  he  meets  to  support  him  by  tin 
way,  may  have  the  same  object  in  his  journey  as  he  whi 
sees  his  path,  and  pursues  it  in  the  strength  and  vigoa 
of  liis  health :  and  different  as  their  mode  of  travel  m^ 
be,  their  path  will  be  the  .same.     In  the  ordinary  occs 
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lions  of  life,  many  tilings  may  be  required  of  us  that 
BUS  did  not ;  aad  by  the  remission  he  has  purchased 
some  are  spared  us  that  were  required  of  him :  but  with 
the  same  motive  from  which  he  did  not,  we  may  per- 
form ;  and  with  the  same  motive  from  which  be  per- 
fonned,  we  may  forbear — even  because  we  know  it  is 
the  will  of  God.  And  when  we  cannot  know,  bnt  moat 
act  upon  natural  inferences,  which  indeed  are  frequently 
intimations  of  his  designs,  our  object  still  may  be,  thoagh 
not  our  guide,  the  Father's  will :  as  the  lights  of  the 
hvreti  are  the  object  for  which  the  mariner  means  to 
make,  tbongh  the  fogs  have  veiled  them  from  his  sight, 
and  left  him  to  steer  at  a  venture. 

Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  having  attained  a  large 
measnre  of  this  likeness,  and  conformity  to  it  appears  in 
all  be  has  written.  Doubtless  because  the  example  of 
bis  master  was  ever  before  him,  and  his  yet  recent  foot- 
steps the  direction  of  hts  path.  Id  the  minutest,  most 
earthly,  most  necessary  acts  of  existence,  he  alleges  the 
one  great  abject.  If  he  ale,  it  was  to  the  Lord — if  be 
ate  not,  to  the  Lord  he  ate  not — meaning,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  his  object  in  either  was  to  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  God  :  and  in  every  case  he  pleads  this  intention 
of  bis  mind,  as  the  ground  and  justification  of  bis  con- 
duct ;  and  pleads  it  confidently,  as  without  any  distrust 
of  tumself  in  this  respect.  And  it  does  appear  to  me, 
that  those  who  bold  much  intercourse  with  their  own 
hearts,  may  perceive,  if  it  be  there,  even  the  faintest 
tracing  of  this  character  of  holiness — the  first  formed, 
possibly  the  last  perfected  fruit  of  the  divine  life  within 
us. 

Naturally  the  whole  object  of  our  existence  is  to  enjoy 
life,  to,  preserve  it,  to  provide  for  it,  in  some  instances 
to  endure  it.  The  subordinate  objects  by  which  this 
main  one  is  pursued,  are  to  please  or  benefit  ourselves, 
to  please  or  benefit  others,  to  get  and  perhaps  to  cause, 
for  we  would  take  nature  at  its  best,  as  little  evil  and  as 
much  good  as  possible,   irrespective  of  any  deliberate 
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intflnliou  of  doing  the  will  of  God.  The  result  is  wlial 
migbt  be  expected.  We  trouble  ouraeWes  more  with 
the  consequenGe§  of  our  actions  than  witb  the  actiou 
themselves ;  we  glory  wheu  we  succeed,  and  faint  when  w& 
fuil ;  and  we  revolt  a^tnst  the  providences  of  God  that 
cross  onrpurpose — sthe  chances,  as  we  call  them,  that  b«f- 
He  our  enterprises,  Immediately  thatthe  divine  life  b  be-: 
goa  in  the  soul,  a  new  object  of  existence  is  perceived  ts' 
take  at  least  its  turn,  and  mingle  with  the  earthly  o not' 
that  animated  us  before.  We  have  little  reason  to  tbint 
well  of  ourselves  if  we  perceive  it  not  at  all.  When  it 
appears,  however  mixed  and  uainHaential  it  may 
at  first,  we  may  look  with  encouragement  ou  its  exist'' 
ence.  But  I  think  we  must  not  rest  satisfied,  till  it  pre-j 
dominate  over  every  other  of  those  objects,  howevee 
innocent  and  good,  which  it  must  ultimately  absorb.  TC 
ilhistrute  what  I  mean — I  will  suppose  there  is  somi 
scheme  of  benevolence  which  it  is  my  wish  to  promote 
In  the  natural  state  of  my  heart,  my  motive  in  wishing 
it  will  be  compassion  for  a  suffering  fellow-creature,  n^ 
object  in  it  merely  to  relieve  him.  If  the  divine  life  fa 
been  begun  within  me,  there  will  be  mixed  with  this  tbei 
tention  of  fulfilling  the  will  of  God,  which  T  suppose 
be,  that  I  should  do  whatever  good  to  others  is  withii 
my  power.  Yet  not  only  is  this  a  mixed  motive,  bn 
events  may  quickly  prove  that  it  is  a  very  subordioati 
one.  If  it  happen  that  my  endeavours  to  accompiial 
this  scheme  of  benevolence  do  not  succeed,  or  thi 
scheme  accomplished  does  not  the  expected  good,  or! 
have  been  by  some  providential  disability  preventej 
from  giving  any  assistance,  and  I  am  compelled  tl 
remain  useless,  I  am  disappointed,  vexed,  impatienli| 
cast  down.  Why?  The  will  of  God  is  done,  and  tl 
the  best  of  my  power  I  have  done  it — but  that  was  nOl 
the  predominant  object — to  do  good  was  before  it,  an< 
that  has  failed.  This  I  have  instanced,  because  tlij 
motives  are  all  good,  although  the  wrong  is  foremost;  '\ 
might  have  pointed  out  something  more  equi?ocal.    t 
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lotice  ibo  parent  going  forth  to  his  accustomed 
occupation,  to  which  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  and 
Ihoughls  are  devoted.  If  he  be  a  mere  worldly  man, 
his  whole  object  in  it  is  to  increase  his  means,  to  elevate 
or  at  least  make  provision  for  his  family.  If  the  heart 
be  in  any  measure  with  God,  he  will  feel  that  uoder  this 
natural  desire  he  is  fulfilling  the  appointment  of  God, 
that  every  man  should  provide  for  his  own,  and  do  dili- 
gently the  duties  of  his  calling.  But  if  indeed  be  have 
the  mind  of  Christ,  and  such  be  the  predominant  object 
of  his  labours,  very  dlfTerent  will  be  the  manner  and  the 
issue  from  that  which  in  another  case  may  appear.  The 
gains  will  be  enough,  be  they  anything  or  nothing :  the 
labour  will  be  willing,  be  it  honourable  or  be  it  mean. 
Ambition  will  not  urge  it,  nor  pride  refuse  it,  nor  earth- 
lioess  be  disappointed  in  the  issue.  His  first  object  was 
to-do  the  will  of  God — that  he  has  done,  and  the  will  of 
God  has  decided  the  event.  And  in  things  spiritual  is 
it  not  the  same?  We  hear,  we  breathe  perpetually 
complaints,  that  we  teach  in  vain,  that  we  pray  in|vain— 
onr  efibrtsdo  not  succeed,  our  prayers  are  not  answered. 
Vet  if  our  spiritual  labours  were  to  fulfil  the  unknown 
will  of  Gisd,  they  must  have  succeeded — if  our  prayers 
were  for  anything  according  to  his  will,  they  must  have 
been  answered.  In  other  objects  we  may  have  been 
disappointed,  in  this  we  cannot.  I  merely  mean  by  these 
examples,  which  might  be  carried  through  every  action 
of  our  lives,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  to  show  that 
the  same  thing  may  be  done  with  very  different  intents 
and  aims;  and  that  between  the  first  dawning  of  the 
better  principle  of  action  to  its  ultimate  perfectness  in 
the  image  of  Christ,  there  are  many  degrees  of  advance- 
ment. 

But  how  are  we  to  advance  I  Not  by  resting  satis- 
fied with  the  beginning — with  taking  one  step  to  fulfil 
tlie  purpose  of  God,  and  fifty  to  fulfil  our  own.     Not  by 

Euciug  tlie  only  legitimate  object  of  existence  to  a 
... 
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and  lelfiab  intorests  of  earth;  and  excusing  ourselvtt 
upon  tfao  plea  of  inftrmily,  veakaess,  imperfGCtiong — ai 
if  DO  better  could  be  aLtaiued.  Tliere  U  before  usov 
example.  It  ia  perfect ;  it  is  beautiful  to  look  upon  ;  It. 
i>  easy  to  be  understood ;  it  is  comniaDded  that  we  be 
oonfortned  to  it.  Ho  who  lias  ordained  Ibis  is  respoasibia 
for  tbe  means,  and  for  tlie  success  of  tbem.  Onr  part 
is  to  consent,  to  desire,  to  endeavour,  and  to  be  oererr 
sattafied  till  ve  have  attained.  O,  if  we  had  but  leameAi 
this  one  lesson  perfectly,  to  live  only  for  tbc  will  of  God,, 
ve  abonld  know  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  pos»-i 
bilitJes,  expedients  or  coasequeuces — those  are  tbe  care: 
of  Deity — ours  is  only  to  set  about  what  be  ccHBinaiids,  t9 
give  htm  tbe  ^ory  of  our  progress,  and  trust  him  for  tbe 
ooasammation.  But  if  we  can  look  npoo  the  beauty 
that  is  set  before  us,  and  feel  no  desire  to  be  like  it— • 
if  we  can  revert  to  our  own  ugliness  and  feel  no  disguat-* 
if  we  can  indifferently  wait  for  assimilation  to  it  till  ve 
die,  and  feel  in  no  haste  for  that,  what  are  we  to  think  ' 
of  ourselves?  We  may  plead  incapability.  OureartUyt' 
selfish  hearts,  possessed  with  a  thousand  paasions,  svayed  ; 
by  a  thousaod  interests,  bow  can  they  act  singly  from  i  j 
motive  but  newly  implanted  there  i  The  some  nay  be 
pleaded  against  erery  command,  every  invitation,  every  ] 
privelege  of  tbe  gospel.  We  are  commanded  to  believ«t 
and  we  are  told  we  cannot — we  are  bidden  to  repent, 
and  we  are  told  we  cannot — we  are  exhorted  to  live,  and 
told  that  we  are  dead ;  in  like  manner  aa  we  are  com- 
naoded  to  be  conformed  to  tbe  image  of  perfect  faoli- 
ness,  while  we  are  instructed  to  believe  that  we  caauot 
do  a  good  deed  or  thiak  a  good  thought.  B.eaaoa  seoSs, 
tai  determines  these  things  to  be  iireconcileable — faith 
receives  them,  and  experience  proves  them  true.  Fov 
aa  tbe  palsied  cripple  was  commanded  to  rise  op  aoil 
bear  away  the  bed  that  for  years  had  borne  hijn  helpless 
when  it  was  evident  he  could  not  stand,  and  rose  at  the 
command,  and  walked  as  he  was  bidden,  so  tbe  spirit 
incapable  hears  tbe  word,  obeys  it,  and  succeeds  iu  that 
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wliicb  is  by  God  himself  declared  to  be  impossible  to  his 
unaided  powers :  he  repents,  he  believes,  he  returns ; 
the  image  of  God  is  gradually  retraced  in  his  bosom; 
and  ultimately,  iu  that  lasl,  best  hour,  shall  become  pure 
as  he  is  pure,  holy  as  he  is  holy. 

What  God  has  promised  cannot  be  impossible,  for  he 
vindicates  his  promise  with  a  command,  and  the  com- 
mand with  power.  That  man  unchauf^ed  and  unregene- 
rate,  should  make  the  will  of  God  the  object  of  existence, 
is  indeed  impossible — power  cannot  be  imparted  to  him 
even  from  heaven  to  do  this,  without  first  cooverting  his 
afTections  and  his  will.  For  the  unpardoned  sinner  to 
seek  the  will  of  God,  would  be  to  seek  his  own  misery, 
to  defeat  his  own  purposes,  to  forego  his  own  enjoyments, 
and  live  in  daily  opposition  to  what  he  considers  his  inte- 
rest and  his  good — those  all  being  opposed  to  the  will  of 
God:  God  and  he  are  of  a  mind  in  nothing.  God's 
will,  unless  it  be  for  his  conversion,  is  against  him  in 
everything.  It  is  to  his  punishment,  misery,  and,  if  he 
repeat  not,  destruction.  It  cannot  be  the  object  of  bis 
existence.  In  speaking,  therefore,  to  one  unchanged  in 
heart,  we  can  but  bid  him  mark  the  contrast  of  his  mo- 
tives of  action  with  those  of  the  divine  Being,  whose  ex- 
ample he  affects  to  follow.  He  must  be  converted, 
pardoned,  born  again,  before  we  can  exhort  him  to  go 
on  to  perfection — he  must  receive  the  seed  into  his 
fallow,  before  we  can  invite  him  to  bring  forth  the  fruit 
and  reap  the  promised  harvest.  Bat  with  the  child  of 
God  this  is  not  BO.  His  will  is  now  in  unison  with  his 
Maker's :  he  now  loves  what  God  loves,  approves  what 
be  approves,  consents  to  his  law  that  it  is  good — to  his 
ways  that  they  are  wise — to  his  purposes  that  they  are 
beneficent.  And  in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  he  desires 
that  God's  will  be  done.  Here  there  seems  no  impedi- 
ment. Why  should  it  be  impossible  to  live  for  that 
which  we  desire?    Why  difficult  to  exist  for  that  we 

I  love,  and  act  for  that  of  which  the  entire  accomplishment 
b  the  ultimate  object  of  our  hopes? 
Q  3 
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Wh^  liait  Mmi  fonaken  mt :  and  mt  n  far  from  my  Itdp  atd  | 
wordf  of  my  coiifiamiag?—P^ti.u  xxii.  1. 


When  yoodet  brilliani  sun  goes  down  . 

And  leaves  (he  world  to  nigbl,  ] 

Upon  some  gcalle  planet's  diak  * 

Ibdrapsoneb^unaTlight;  i 

And  leaves  bet  there,  aod  bids  her  stay,  1 

As  if  it  were  to  My  | 

His  lamp  is  beaming  from  afar,  j 

Stilt  constant,  tliough  away, 

0  would  that  on  my  bosom  now  1 
While  all  is  veil'd  above,  I 

1  might  but  look  on  one  bright  speck,  J 

Reflet  of  Jesus  love :  | 

Some  thooglit  too  pure  to  be  of  earth- 
Some  Spirit  inscribed  word — 

Some  Uneament  divinely  troc'd 
In  likeness  of  my  Lord  1 

But  no — The  strange,  mysterious  cloud 

Has  settled  upon  all — 
That  sun  ador*d  has  wrapl  itself 

In  shades  impassable ; 
And  left  bdiind  no  twilight  tint 

Of  distant  happiness. 
Ho  gentle  planet's  borrow'd  beam 

To  (ell  me  where  he  is. 

Jesus,  and  were  they  clouds  like  thew 

Whose  shadows  overspread 
That  moment  of  abandonmenl 

In  wliidi  thy  spirit  fled  I 
Was  this  the  meaning  of  that  cry 

Of  deepest  agony. 
Which  burst  the  ptison-bara  of  earth 

And  set  ils  prisoner  free  * 
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Thou,  in  ihiae  hour  of  4eepe6t  need. 

Thy  Faiber's  light  withdraws, 
When  friends  forsook,  and  foes  prevaiFd, 

Un9Q«»ft>r!bed»  alpn% 
If  tliott  wnld'at  pry  and  not  be  beandi 

CoiiUi*9t  jtjHro  t^oe  ey^  «Wv^, 
And  see  no  »ngei  ma^s^iger 

To,  iett  thee  (Pf  his  loT0— * 

Why  should  I  wonder — ^why  mistrust, 

Because  awhile  remov*d 
That  light  which  e*en  could  hide  itself 

From  thee,  the  best  belov'd? 
Where  thou  wert  pei:fectedt  where  thou 

Thy  fait)i*9  l^at  Ixiumph  won, 
Give  me  but  something  pf  tby  sUi^ogth, 

And  let  the  work  be  done  I 


t 

O  Tnou^the  Sua  of  intellectual  li^^tr- 
Essential  wiadoa*4£t  thy  beams  per? ade 
Our  inmost  soul«  and  Ifom  the  mental  sight 
Remove  the  cloud  and  dkvipaite.the  fM^e^^ : 
Pui  forth  thy  power  and  4»]iBe  the  Uind  touM 
The  way  that  leads  fsom  eant))  to  hW9^  And  ^lee. 

Thou  Light  of  life — thy  Spirits  quickening  breath 
Shall  make  the  slumberers  unclose  their  eyes, 
Emerge  tom  nature's  night  of  sin  and  death, 
And  in  iSbe  lustre  of  thy  likeness  rise; 
Then^  led  by  thee,  in  jsacred  order  povf , 
Light  in  thy  light^  and  perfect  In  thy  love. 

Thou  beamii^  brii^eip  «f  ihe  Fatiier'p  &ce. 
Of  perfect  holiness  the  sum  and  seal ; 
Mighty  in  mafesty,  and  meek  in  graoe* 
The  knowledge  of  tfigfietf  in  love  ceveal ; 
In  all  thy  lancti^ng  i*diftnoe  shine, 
For  eveiy  exeeUeDoe,  O  Lordi  M  tkfne. 

O,  let  the  beavQr  of  Die  Lpid  our  God 
Be  seen  upon  «i>-4el  tby  ^teesing  rays 
Shine  ever  in  and^OA  thy  loved  a)x)de, 
And  out  of  Zion  deign  lo  feilkotpiiiiM. 


Of  coantleM  tons  the  everlasting  liord. 


o»^#»#i»» 


One  thought  of  THEE^my  blessed  God— how  sweet— 
When  from  this  noisy  resUess  scene  below. 
And  all  the  many  running  to  and  firo, 
I  have  no  way — no  power  to  retreat 
And  seek  my  happy  refuge  at  thy  feet ; 
And  there  those  richer  consolations  know. 
Which  from  thy  presence  and  communion  flow. 
When  this  I  woidd,  but  cannot — to  repeat 
Thy  loved  and  sacred  name— to  raise  the  eye 
With  one  quick  glance  to  that  bright  world  above, 
Where  thou  in  heaven  art  exalted' high^ 
And  then  to  think  of  thine  eternal  love. 
Which  from  that  world  has  brought  down  heaven  to  me, 
How  sweet  that  single  glance — that  thought-^iny>Ood,oi 

1 


o»^#»#i»» 


THE  PILGRWrS  SONG  OF  EXPECTATION. 

•  ■  ... 

'^ — UntU  the  day  break,  and  the  thadonbefiee  away,  I  wUl  g^\ 

the  mountain* — '*Caiit.  iv.  6. 

<<  Looking  for  that  bletsed  hope. "  Titus,  ii.  1 3. 

To  watch  the  morning's  dawn 
ni  get  me  to  the  hill, 


f        Oh  M  would  caAeh  ita  eaiiteai  f^«am    ' 
To  sel  my  4011^  o»  i6i^ 
And  s^qh  «empliic  ardqm*  I»r9ft|be 

For  loni;  our  pilfrinuigd  hf^tb  been 
Ajod  df^k  tbe  ptlgr^*«  dvy^ 

Tbe  £(u«iDg  glpiyy  blessied  bope— 
Cbief  3Qlace  of  oar  way^ 

And  thotigh  the  glory  lingers  yet, 

It  cheers  the  failing  eye, 
To  mark  amidst  surrounding  gloom 

The  star  of  prophecy. 

I'll  trim  my  lamp  the  vbile, 
And  chaunt  a  midnigbt  Uy^ 

Till  perfect  light  and  gladness  come 
In  glory^s  endless  day, 

PsLLEomno. 

MOON-UGHT. 

Teacivo  HI9  irorim  tnpreme  and  infinite, 

Who  by  bis  Spirit  garni&es  the  skits. 

Upward  I  gase,  wben  o*er  di«  gloom  of  f»ght 

At  his  command  the  boats  iofbeaven  «iise, 

The  full  orVd  moott,  languidiy  6ir  tad  blight, 

Moves  in  her  aic  with  miy esty  sec tM ; 

Her  spiendtd  rttiwie  of  tttfi  of  figfat 

€cowd^er  wideconrtni'diigh^s  gende  niiing  qneem: 

O'er  her  extended  reahn  she  spreads  her  Test, 

And  foir  her  empire  shines,  in  mildest  sfdtndoun  drest : 

*«  .      •  - 

All  peaceful  is  her  reign,  no  jarring  sound 

Of  harsh  contention  breaks  upon  the  ear, 

Nor  madden'd  tunudt's  detfning  shouts  retouid. 

Nor  fear's  wfld  sbiiek,  fiof  aotM  of  angpitb  drear : 

Sweet  is  tbt  stsile  tbt  om^  00  ttrfli  below. 

Tender  ifat  beam  to  mortal  vision  given. 

Beauteous  her  aspatt,  at  sht  paete  slow 

Her  long4rad  miole  ^rougfi  the  vaulltd  beoy ti> ; 

But  all  if  silent,  save  whan  kmtf  beam 

Celtilial  baraumy^  the  aMuie  of  iha  qpbefet. 
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<  »!i  I  tiiVieJ  worlJa  of  liglil  and  order,  where 

.Toy  and  tranquillity  unbroken  teign. 

How  long  mtul  I,  an  exile,  tmtiiibed  far, 

Deiirc  escape  Trom  this  dnric  world  of  pain. 

How  long?  how  long? — Then  burst  upon  mine  ear 

With  rising  swell  agsia  the  heavenly  strain. 

While  one  stray  voice  reaching  this  lower  sphere 

111  solemn  accents  check'd  the  murmur  vain  ; 

Deep  flusli'd  the  crimson  o'er  my  guilty  check. 

And  tremblings  thro'  ibe  frame  my  shame  and  terror  s 

"  No  light  raaterial  can  dispel  the  clouds 

"  Of  guilt  and  passion  in  ttiy  stormy  breast ; 

"  No  lovely  moon-beam  chase  the  gloom  that  shrouds 

"Thy  troubled  mind,  dreary,  and  fold  of  rest.  Jl 

"  The  radiant  sun  a  Bood  of  glory  sheds  jH 

"  On  earth  as  freely  as  on  yon  bright  sphere,  ^ 

"  If  her  fiiir  form  seem  clad  in  sable  weeds, 

"  And  a  deep  gloom  upon  her  face  appear ; 

'■  Tis  but  thine  own  dark  passions  cast  the  shade 

"  O'er  that  which  God  so  fair,  ao  good,  and  perfect  m 

"  Ona  light  alone  can  reach  a  spirit,  lost 

"In  deepest  shades  of  error,  guilt,  and  noe; 

"  Nations  that  dwelt  on  death's  despairing  coast 

"Have  haii'd  its  beams  and  felt  its  living  glow; 

"What  though  it  rise  so  gently  on  the  mind 

"  That  at  its  dawn  it  seem  not  night  nor  day ; 

"  It  Tests  not  in  its  progress,  till  it  find 

"lis  bright  meridian,  scattering  wide  its  ray; 

"  Then  hxed  it  ne'er  declines — the  Lord  shall  be 

"  An  everlasting  light,  each  shade  at  His  bright  preseif 


Mv  God,  X  love  to  meditate  on  thee — 
To  think  upon  thy  works — thy  words — thy  ways 

And  in  another  world,  my  work  shall  be 
To  bless  thy  name — to  dwell  upon  thy  praise. 

I  love  to  think  upon  thai  world  of  light     ' 
Where  Jesus  reigna — that  better  world  above. 

Where  failh  and  hope  are  perfected  in  sight; 
Where  thou  art  known  in  Irulh  and  served  in  lore.-' 
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The  surges  beat  not  on  that  happy  shore ; 
No  wave  of  sorrow  there  shall  ever  rise; 

For  sin  in  all  its  forms  is  known  no  more. 
And  death,  with  all  its  power,  for  ever  dies. 

Mortality's  sad  tears  have  ceased  to  flow ; 
Tumultuous  passions  and  corroding  care, 

With  all  that  agitates  this  scene  below, 
Can  to  no  bosom  find  admittance  there. 

There  all  is  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  ; 
Those  who  have  laboured  enter  into  rest ; 

A  rest  no  adversary  shall  destroy. 
No  enemy  shall  enter  to  molest. 

Rich,  incorruptible,  and  undefiled, 
Is  that  inheritance  so  freely  given 

To  every  one,  who,  as  a  little  child, 
Has  humbly  sought  and  walked  the  way  to  heaven. 

One  blessed  spirit  binds  the  happy  band, 
Whose  feet,  while  here,  in  faith  and  patience  trod 

The  narrow  way  to  that  delightful  land — 
It  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  their  God. 

Perfect  in  knowledge,  they  behold  thy  face, 
Thou  God  of  trudi,  in  glory,  and  adore, 

Perfect  in  love,  vrith  thee  the  God  of  grace, 
And  with  each  other,  one  for  c-vermore. 

Pure  is  their  light,  refulgent,  yet  serene  ; 
The  cheering  atmosphere  they  breathe  on  high, 

No  shade  of  gloom  shall  ever  intervene. 
To  darken  over  their  unclouded  sky. 

O  blessed  hope  of  everlasting  life, 
My  soul's  anticipation,  day  by  day. 

Till  from  this  changing  worid  and  all  its  strife, 
To  that  far  better  world  she  soars  away. 

Verita. 
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Arl.  Ist. — Tie  Chrislian  Year :  TKougktt  in  verse,  for 
the  Sundays  imd  Holydays  throughout  tie  year, 
3nd  Edition.  J.  Parker,  Oxford ;  Bivington  and  Coi 
London.     1827. 

Art.  Snd. — The  Pelican  Island,  and  other  Poem*.  ^ 
James  Montgomery.  Second  Edition.  LongnuU 
and  Co.     London.     1H38. 

There  is  a  story  of  heathenism — the  proverbial  Bimitl 
for  everytbing  impossible— wbich  pictures  not  inapt^ 
the  christian's  task  of  life:  and  be  who  turned  the  ciW 
rent  of  the  pare,  clear  stream  against  the  accumalatd 
lillh  of  ages,  accomplishing  what  had  seemed  impossibtl 
may  be  the  Gimilitnde  of  our  wisdom  in  a  task  that  migt 
well,  that  must  defeat  our  anassisted  powers.  Th 
task,  I  mean,  of  withdrawing  from  their  nDhallowed  usfl 
the  misappropriated  vessels  of  the  temple,  even  the  tempi 
of  God  within  ns,  and  so  purifying  them,  that  they  sha 
be  meet  again  to  be  devoted  to  his  service.  If  we  tbib 
this  task  is  easy,  we  have  not  tried  it :  if  we  think  it ) 
impossible,  let  as  open  the  portals,  and  admit  into  ot 
bosoms  these  streams  of  purifying  love,  wbicb  stmll  pof 
form  a  work  in  every  other  way  impossible.  Ffl 
whether  at  the  moment  that  man  ate  of  the  forbidde 
tree,  he  lost  all  perception  of  that  which  he  desired  t 
know,  and  ceased  to  distinguish  between  good  and  e^ 
' — or  whether,  as  is  more  likely,  this  confusion  came  t^ 
the  continued  habitude  of  sin ;  and  after  man  ha 
wrought  his  web  to  bis  own  evil  liking,  and  dyed  it  of  i 
tenfold  blackness,  be  forgot  the  first  colour  of  the  thread 
with  wbicb  be  weaved  it — certain  it  is,  that  to  knoii 
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good  frqm  evil  iiov,  is  the  most  diSiculi  aad  rarest  wis- 
dom. 'I'liis  can  be  nowhere  more  strikingly  perceived 
than  in  the  embarrassment  of  the  joung  christian  with 
himself,  his  powers,  faculties,  and  feelings,  when  deter- 
mii>iug  to  devote  himself  to  God,  and  to  have  no  more 
compaaiousbip  with  evil.  Happily,  he  sees  not  at  once 
the  extent  of  his  engagement:  he  covenants  with  an 
honest  heart  to  renounce  all  evil,  perceiving  not  that 
evil  comprises  almost  everything  he  has  hitherto  called 
good.  Divine  wisdom  makes  this  disclosure  to  him  by 
degrees.  He  first  attempts,  by  (he  new  principle,  to 
Banctify  the  former  ways,  and  makes  but  few  changes  in 
the  application  of  his  powers.  He  thinks  be  may  go  on 
seeking  and  appropriating  the  things  of  earth  as  he  did 
before,  if  he  now  sanctifies  them  witb  a  grateful  heart. 
He  thinks  he  may  go  on  amusing  himself  with  his  own 
talents,  if  only  he  is  careful  to  do  no  barm  with  them. 
He  may  follow  his  tastes,  and  exercise  his  intellect, 
and  stimulate  bis  feelings  as  he  did  before ;  if  only 
ID  the  pursuits  of  time  be  foi^ets  not  the  interests  of 
eternity.  As  yet  be  knows  not  evil.  But  this,  if  God 
be  with  him,  lasts  a  very  little  time.  By  degrees,  he 
perceives  the  blight  of  sin  in  every  natural  emotion  of 
his  bosom,  in  every  habitude  of  his  hfe.  The  suscepti< 
Ulity  of  hatred  is  very  quick — sin  is  his  enemy,  and  he 
finds  it  everywhere.  At  each  new  discovery  of  it  in  un- 
suspected characters,  under  covert,  perhaps,  of  what  he 
has  most  estimated,  most  enjoyed,  the  confusion  of  his 
mind  increases.  "  Is  this  too  sin? — Is  this  too  siu?"  is 
the  cry  of  his  perplexity.  The  glare  of  unaccustomed 
%ht,  as  before  of  habitual  darkness,  bewilders  him. 
Aod  now  he  perceives  not  good.  The  powers  of  his 
mind,  the  feelings  of  his  bosom,  the  amenities  of  life, 
and  almost  its  necessities,  are  commixed  with  evil ;  and  to 
evil  hitherto  devoted,  seem  to  him  evil  in  themselves. 
Id  this  state  of  mind,  the  young  christian  is  liable  (o 
mistakes,  scarcely  less  dishonourable  to  God  than  the 
former  embezzlement  of  the  powers  committed  to  htm. 
VOL.  S.  R 
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For  DOW  he  will  ibrow  bitck  the  talents  lo  the  giver,  u 
a  pernicious  and  treacherous  deposit:  and  speaks  of  tb^ 
faculties  of  his  miod,  as  if  (he;  were  as  evil  as  the  worli 
he  has  done  with  them.  I  have  been  really  astonbbed; 
at  the  way  in  which  some  good  people,  whom  eitperiencQ 
might  have  made  wiser,  speak  of  the  natural  powen 
and  capacities ;  and  at  the  advice  they  give  to  the  yom^. 
respecting  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  and  the  direcf,^ 
tion  of  the  feelings :  not  perceiving  that  by  prosorifaingi 
the  faculty  together  with  its  mis-use,  they  make  Grod  Ui&, 
author  of  evil.  If  man  has  a  faculty  which  he  creale^i 
for  himself — if  he  has  one  wltich  it  can  be  proved  h*^ 
had  not  when  he  came  perfect  from  his  Maker's  hands-^4 
if,  in  all  the  mischief  he  has  wrought,  he  has  had  anj, 
material  to  work  with  which  he  received  not  of  God — ■• 
then  will  we  beheve  there  is  a  natural  power  which  caOf 
not  be  used  well,  and  so  must  be  proscribed.  But  if 
otherwise,  not  only  do  we  say  the  Creator  has  imparted 
to  his  creatures  no  faculty  that  Is  evil,  but  none  also  thi 
is  superfluous,  none  that  is  useless.  And  we  do  believi 
that  God  will  sometime  vindicate  his  honour  in 
beautiful  creation,  claim  the  restitution  of  his  penrerti 
^fts,  and  show  before  men  and  angeis  the  purpose  fa 
which  he  designed  them. 

Meantime  it  is  our  task  to  forward  in  ourselves 
ultimate  purpose  of  redeeming  love.  By  the  tight  that 
has  beamed  upon  us,  we  must  endeavour  to  distiqguishj 
between  good  and  evil ;  that  all  which  is  evil  we  mi 
discard,  and  all  which  is  in  itself  good,  we  may  s«p^ 
rate  from  the  evil  to  which  we  have  appropriated  it,  ao^ 
restore  it  to  the  service  of  our  Maker.  True,  the  task 
diCScult ;  but  we  have  light  from  heaven,  and  may  hai) 
more.  And  one  clue  there  seems  to  be  to  the  labyrin^ 
If  we  can  distinguish  that  which  was  given  ns  of  GiH 
from  that  which  we  have  added  to  it,  the  former  we  ma( 
be  sure  is  good,  for  evil  never  came  from  him ;  th| 
which  is  ours  needs  to  be  suspected  aitd  examined  b| 
his  word  before  we  believe  it  iaaoceat.    Our  naburf 
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giTte  are  obviously  all  of  God,  and  good  must  be  liis 
fforkmaaship.  The  use  ve  have  put  them  to  is  pro- 
bably our  owD,  aud  aloue  needs  to  be  suspected.  It  Is 
true,  that  in  the  condition  into  which  the  habit  of  sin 
baa  brought  us,  there  are  some  natural  gifts  which  it  is 
difficnlt  to  know  how  to  appropriate  to  good :  and  the 
individual  possessed  of  them,  determined  to  give  nothing 
to  pride  and  nothing  to  self,  may  feel  it  necessary  to 
lay  the  gift  aside.  But  when  this  is  done,  it  should  be 
wiUi  shame  and  not  with  pride.  We  should  own  our- 
selves blind  and  besotted  that  we  cannot  find  the  purpose 
ler  which  this  talent  was  committed  to  us,  and  be  care- 
ful not  to  say  it  is  a  useless  gift — for  that  impugns  the 
Giver.  And  in  avowing  that  we  must  suspend  the  exer- 
cise of  the  faculty  because  it  leads  to  sin,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  condemn  the  eKercise  of  it  in  others ;  which 
were  again  to  cast  reproach  upon  God's  gift — as  if,  be- 
cause we  can  do  nought  but  ill  with  it,  it  in  itself  were 
evil. 

Among  the  most  suspected  and  defamed,  because 
misused,  of  the  Creator's  gifts,  are  the  powers  of  the 
imagination.  Hearing  some  people  speak  of  fancy,  and 
feeling,  and  imagination,  one  might  suppose  that  two  had 
been  concerned  in  man's  creation,  and  these  were  Satan's 
half.  And  poetry,  their  native  tongue,  is  looked  upon 
by  many  worthy  people  with  suspicion — unless  indeed  it 
be  abridged  of  all  that  entitles  it  to  the  appellation. 
Against  rhyming  prose,  devoid  of  all  poetic  feeling,  the 
objection  does  not  bear,  and  it  is  a  received  and  valued 
vehicle  of  pious  sentiment.  But  what  is  distincfiv^ly 
poetry,  is  proscribed  almost  with  horror,  as  the  fantasy 
of  a  disordered  brain,  only  to  be  excused  by  the  plea  of 
insanity.  I  am  aware  that  this  judgment  is  often  to  be 
attributed  (o  the  character  of  the  individual  mind,  apart 
from  any  pious  scruples.  Many  are  incapable  by  nature 
of  the  deep,  the  impassioned,  the  exalted  feelings  poetry 
■  .ia  made  of — they  have  not  fancy,  they  have  not  ima- 
■rf^Rtion — and  as  to  one  who  ta  wholly  destitute  of  ran- 
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aicalear,  Ihefiuest  strains  of  harmony  are  bot  a  noise,  wr. 
Without  aflectation  or  prejudice,  (o  these  the  strains  of 
poetry  are  the  ravings  of  iosanity.  Bat  this  apart,  I 
think  there  is  a  pious  prejudice  wilh  some  upon  the 
But^ect,  which  is  grounded  on  mistake,  very  probabl; 
oriaiog;,  Uke  others  of  the  kind,  from  consciousness  of 
eiil  received  in  times  passed  through  the  means  of  this 
abused  faculty.  "  I  used  to  love  poetry,  but  I  nev^ 
read  it  now"— is  an  expression  I  have  heard  from  lips 
whence  I  have  honoured  it  as  the  sensibility  of  a  heart  I 
too  much  averse  to  sin,  to  play  any  more  with  its  remem*  I 
bered  instruments.  But  while  I  have  loved  the  feeling)  \ 
I  have  thought  there  was  misjudgment  in  it.  I  felt 
jealous  for  the  contemned  gift  of  heaven.  Came  man  hj 
his  own  means  into  possession  of  this  powerful  instrii!- 
ment  of  reading  others'  hearts,  and  communicatiBg  as 
impetus  almost  irresistible?  It  might  not  be  impossiblv 
to  prove  that  man  could  not  have  made  poetry,  bad  Go4' 
sot  intended  it.  But  we  have  a  prouder  and  safer 
apology  for  poetry.  It  is  the  language  Deity  has  useii 
for  the  revelation  of  his  will  to  man.  Enough  was  don^ 
to  sanctify  this  power  when  the  Almighty  chose  it  tf 
convey  to  his  own  ears  the  prayers  and  praises  of  hi| 
people.  It  was  poetry  Moses  was  commanded  to  teack 
the  Israelites,  to  celebrate  the  prdses  of  Jehovah.  5| 
was  poetry  in  which  the  psalmist,  heave n-inspiredjj 
ponred  forth  the  feelings  of  his  bosom— of  a  bosom  mor^ 
holy,  more  divine  than  his,  when  be  spake  prophelicall| 
of  the  Redeemer's  passion.  Who  can  say  any  lhin| 
against  poetry  1  The  hallowed  vessel  may  indeed  havij 
been  taken,  as  it  has  been,  from  the  sanctuary,  and  de^ 
voted  for  thousands  of  years  to  the  pollutions  of  thi 
idol's  feast :  but  we  must  ever  remember  where  we  HaM 
it  first.  The  most  ancient  poetry  we  know  is  in  thn 
scriptures  of  God.  And  this  is  essentially  poetry  in  all 
its  distinctive  characters.  The  poetry  of  the  holy  booH 
is  in  many  parts  highly  imaginative ;  in  others  oxpressivd 
of  the  most  deeply-wrought  feeling.     We  need  not  giv^f 
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preoft  of  tbia — they  may  be  found  in  every  pag'e — for 
even  where  it  is  not  metrical,  the  language  of  the  Old 
Testament  is,  to  all  our  understaadiog  of  the  word,  es- 
WDtially  poetry. 

Sliall  we  then  say  we  never  read  poetry,  because  it 
liae  been  to  ng,  and  still  is  to  thousands,  a  powerful  iDStru- 
neiit  of  evil?  And  if  a  volume  be  presented  to  us  in 
viuch  all  the  fancy  and  tbe  fire  of  poetry  be  mixed  with 
tke  piety  and  purity  of  religion,  must  we  put  the  book 
aside  with  instinctive  fear,  because  it  is  the  langnuge  of 
imagination,  sentiment,  and  feeling?  This  was  not  what 
Ifliael  did,  when  the  heathen  gave  back  the  stolen  vessels 
of  the  temple ;  they  purilied  and  restored  them  to  their 
place.  I  know  it  will  be  said  (hat  poetry  is  dangerous, 
because  it  addresses  itself  to  (be  feelings,  and  feeling  is 
not  religion.  So  it  may  bo  said  argument  addresses  it< 
sdf  lo  the  understanding,  and  understanding  is  not  re- 
ligion. And  persuBsionaddressesitself  to  the  judgment, 
aod  judgment  is  Dot  religion.  We  have  often  beard  it 
objected  to  a  preacher  that  be  addressed  himself  to  the 
feelings — aod  so  of  a  book — and  the  same  objection  bas 
been  made  to  the  use  of  musick  in  devotion.  We  have 
heard  it  affirmed  that  the  feelings  should  not  be  exer- 
cised in  religion,  but  rather  extinguished  by  it.  We 
hove  never  been  able  (o  conceive  the  meaning  of  this. 
The  feelings,  as  far  as  we  understand  the  import  of  the 
word,  are  an  essential  part  of  tbe  original  constitution  of 
man,  received  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  Al- 
nighty  hand,  and  most  surely  for  the  same  benignant 
ptnrpose  aa  those  faculties  we  term  iDtellectnal.  Why 
should  the  one  be  less  due  to  God,  or  less  capable  of 
sanctification  by  his  Spirit  than  the  other  ?  Tt  is  true,  the 
corrupter  has  possessed  himselfof  the  feelings,  and  made 
them  the  willing  and  able  instruments  of  iniquity;  and 
weak,  corrupt,  deluded  as  we  are,  they  are  every  mo- 
ment ready  to  betray  us  into  sin.  But  it  is  doubtful  if 
[the  wildest  excesses  of  unbridled  passion  have  wrought 
re  evil  than  the  sordid  calculation  of  the  aelf-devoted 
. L 
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Mderstandiiig.  While  (ho  liceiitionflness  of  feeUngr  ^"^ 
pfirverted  the  purest  gifts  of  God  to  offend  and  disobey 
him,  the  pride  of  intellect  baa  questioned  his  existence 
and  defied  him.  It  would  be  impossible,  I  conceive,  ta 
decide  which  has  been  the  greater  corrupter  of  hnmanity, 
the  sceptic  poet,  who  through  (he  feelings  has  allured  Ut 
vice,  or  the  sceptic  reasoner,  who  through  the  uuder^ 
stftDdiug  has  disproved  its  eternal  consequences.  For 
onnelves,  as  individuals  fearing  sin,  and  longing  nfler 
holiness,  if  we  are  in  danger  of  being  betrayed  into  evU 
by  our  earth-born  feelings  and  vain  imaginations,  we  ar* 
not  less  BO  of  being  led  into  it  by  our  proud  reason  and 
perverted  intellect. 

If  then  it  appears,  as  I  think  it  does,  tbat  the  t^ent 
or  the  taste  for  poetry  b  not  to  be  neglected  in  ou^ 
selves,  or  despised,  where  we  find  it,  as  an  unholy  tfaiog, 
tbe  enquiry  follows,  what  are  we  to  do  with  it.  Asso^ 
redly  in  the  restitution  of  all  things  to  the  giver,  this 
cannot  be  wilhholden — we  must  consecrate  it  to  the  Lord. 
All  ?  Yes,  all — He  is  worthy ;  and  he  is  sufBcient  ta 
occupy  every  power  we  have.  Must  we  then  write  no 
poetry,  read  no  poetry  that  is  not  religions  ?  ThisseemK 
a  question  of  difliculty — but  T  think  it  will  with  much 
sinpticity  resolve  itself.  If  any  one  writes  a  treatise,  ha 
says,  probably,  what  be  means  to  impart  to  the  publick; 
himself  makes  no  part  of  the  subject.  He  may  write 
volumes  of  law,  or  volumes  of  history,  or  volumes  of 
scieuce,  and  disclose,  unless  he  chooses  it,  no  principle  or 
feeling  of  his  own:  and  we  may  read  it  for  its  purpose, 
without  expectation  of  piety,  or  observation  of  the  want 
of  it.  But  if  any  would  write  poetry,  he  mnst  go  into- 
the  inmost  recesses  of  his  soul  to  tiod  it.  Of  our  moat 
eminent  and  unhappy  poet,  it  was  commonly  said,  ia' 
every  new  character  he  painted,  that  he  intended  to  defr^ 
cribe  himself.  Perhaps  it  had  been  more  true  to  s^ 
that  without  beiug  intended,  it  was  himself.  I  belietfl 
of  every  poet,  in  proportion  as  he  is  truly  one,  it  wonl4 
be  found  that  bis  poetry  is  essentially  himself — that  hi 
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I  dnt  he  makes  it  in  the  secret  places  of  liis  bosom,  and 
makes  it  of  wliat  he  finds  there.  If  Ihe  characters  of 
the  poetry  be  not  recognized  by  the  publick  as  the  fea- 
tures of  the  poet's  mind,  it  is  because  the  original  of  the 
portrait  is  not  known — he  when  he  drew  it  was  in  that 
solitude  of  thought  where  there  is  nothing  else  to  draw 
from.  Of  course  ve  do  not  speak  this  of  all  that  is 
written  in  verse  ;  neither  of  that  only  which  is  written 
in  verse ;  but  of  that  description  of  writing  in  prose  or 
rhyme,  which  merits  best  to  he  called  poetry :  unless  in- 
deed it  be  merely  descriptive  of  visible  objects :  and  even 
then  the  imaginative  genius  describes  what  he  saw,  rather 
than  what  a  different  mind  would  see  in  the  same  object. 
If  any  enjoy  his  poetry,  it  is  because  they  too  find  some- 
thing in  the  secret  of  their  bosoms  that  respond  to  his— 
lew  will  enjoy  it  all,  because  there  is  not  a  response  to 
all — some  will  not  enjoy  any  because  they  never  thought 
the  poet's  thoughts,  or  felt  his  feelings. 

I  think.  I  am  not  mistaken  in  repeating  that  the  poet 
makes  his  verse  out  of  the  secrets  of  his  own  heart — that  I 

he  cannot  bring  forth  what  is  not  there,  and  what  is  there 
fi^onot  withhold  itself.     If,  therefore,  God  be  in  his  heart,  I 

he  will  be  in  his  verse.     If  bis  bosom  be  the  temple  of 
Christ,  the  incense  that  burns  upon  the  altar  will  mix 
its  perfumes  with  every  thought  that  issues  thence.     He 
may  choose  his  subject  where  he  wilt,  but  he  cannot  se- 
parate from  it  the  image  of  him  whom  he  adores.     If  God 
)fe  not  in  bis  heart — we  know  what  the  heart  is  where  God 
L,j^oot.   Moral  beauty  may  have  whitened  the  exterior,  but 
miit-  cannot  have  reached  the  secrecy  of  the  dark  recesses 
B(iof  the  sepulchre,  where  every  faculty  of  the  soul  lies 
K^Dried  in  corrruption.     What  is  likely  to  be  the  product, 
K^hen  that  heart  discloses  itself  in  the  language  of  poetry, 
r  l^od  reveals,  not  what  it  would  be  thought,  nor  what  it 

thinks  itself,  but  what  it  iai     Like  the  place  whence  it  i 

issues,  it  may  be  fair  without,  veiling  corruption  in  the 
language  of  refinement.     But  let  it  be  judged  whether  il 

tnginings  of  such  a  miud  are  likely  to  be  the  fit  re-  I 
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fmbm«nt  of  one  to  whom  the  contact,  the  ferftn^,  tM* 
thought  of  Htn  should  bo  aa  adverse  us  its  commiHion ; 
and  I  think  it  will  not  remain  diflicult  to  know  wiffa  what' 
poetnr  a  Christiuo  may  indulge  himseir,  or  from  what 
refrain.  As  a  general  rule,  at  least.  There  are  poisoni 
to  some  constitutions  that  act  not  on  otbera.  There  are 
some  who  for  peculiar  purposes  may  have  occasion  t$- 
examine  the  workings  of  iniqnily.  Of  this  -we  mult' 
judge — but  honestly' — remembering  always  that  wehav« 
dedicated  ourselves,  our  feelings  as  well  as  oar  inU^ 
lects,  our  passive  as  well  as  active  faculties  to  God,  and 
must  not  wilfully  pollute  the  offerings  of  bis  altar. 

In  application  of  the  snbject  to  education,  of  which  we 
may  be  expected  to  say  something:  certainly  we  woolt 
endeavour  to  cultivate  in  children  a  taate  for  poetry; 
to  encourage  it  if  it  should  appear  deficient,  and  direct' 
it  if  naturally  manifested.  In  the  latter  case,  cultivatioa' 
is  extremely  important:  for  if  we  form  it  not  judiciously, 
it  will  form  itself  amiss ;  we  cannot  suppress  the  power, 
nether  need  we  wish  it — it  is  the  gift  of  beaven.  Therft 
are  dangers,  it  is  true,  peculiar  to  an  imaginative  mind ; 
wbicb  is  the  more  need  tbat  the  imagination  should  btf 
educated  as  well  as  the  understauding,  lest  it  grow  to  rank 
luxuriance.  The  absence  of  this  faculty  implies  danger 
too ;  and  we  would  try  to  induce  it,  as  a  corrective  of  a 
cold,  calculating  temper,  which  with  much  solid  wortb, 
is  deficient  in  that  generous  warmth  of  feeling  so  lovely 
where  it  exists^  leaching  them,  meantime,  as  in  aH 
things,  that  this  faculty  is  not  ati  amusement  they  are  ta 
appropriate  to  themselves  and  throw  away  when  they  are 
tired  of;  but  a  gift  from  God  for  the  elevation  of  the 
mind  to  Heaven,  the  deeper  expression  of  its  feeKngs 
before  him,  the  fitter  celebration  of  bis  works,  and  the 
sweeter  commnnion  with  each  other  of  hearts  that  he 
has  sanctified. 

We  have  spoken  thus  at  length  on  the  Cbristtan  use 
of  poetry,  with  the  intention  of  treating  similarly  other 
questions  of  the  like  kind,  should  opportunity  be  afford' 
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ei.  Of  tbe  works  in  review  we  have  room  to  say  but 
little.  The  first  article,  "The  Christian  Year,"  is  above 
all  praise.  It  was  almost  beyond  our  hopes,  to  have 
writing  like  this,  with  the  tone  of  fervent  piety.  We 
have  read  profane  poetry,  and  wished,  since  it  was  nn- 
holy,  it  were  not  so  beantiful — and  we  have  read  sacred 
poetry,  and  wished  since  it  was  so  pioos,  it  were  not  so 
much  inferior  to  the  other  till  we  almost  doubted  whe- 
ther, the  inspired  harp  being  silenced,  the  strains  of  pi- 
ety were  capable  of  the  same  effect  as  the  deeply 
stricken  chords  of  earthly  passion :  in  plainer  words, 
whether  virtue  would  ever  again  make  as  fine  poetry  as 
vice.  The  doubt  is  here  resolved  as  we  would  have  it, 
and  the  rarest  gift  of  nature  vindicated  in  restoration  to 
the  uses  of  the  sanctuary.  We  consider  it  poetry  in  the 
highest  sense ;  and  the  finest  devotional  poetry  in  onr 
language.     We  can  afford  space  bnt  for  one  specimen. 

TWELTII  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRimTY. 

^adlookHig  up  to  /uaven,  he  sighed,  arid  saith  unto  Aim,  ^Spluilka, 

that  is,  Bt  ijpeneJ.— Mark  vii.  34. 

The  Son  of  God  in  doing  good 

Was  f^n  to  look  to  heaven  and  sigli'. 

And  shall  the  heirs  of  sinful  blood 
Seek  joy  uamiii'd  io  charity? 

God  will  not  lei  love's  woika  impart 

Full  solace,  lest  it  steal  the  her.n; 

Be  Ihou  content  in  tears  to  sow, 

Blessing,  like  Jesus,  in  thy  woe- 

H«  look'd  to  heaven,  and  sadly  sigh'd — 
What  saw  my  gracious  Saviour  thece. 

With  fear  and  anguish  to  divide 
The  joy  of  heaven- accepted  prayer! 

So  o'er  the  bed  where  Lazarus  slept. 

He  to  bis  Father  groan'd  and  wept; 

What  saw  he  mournful  in  Ihat  grave, 

Knowing  himself  so  strong  to  save  T 

O'erwhelming  thoughts  of  pain  and  grit'l 
Over  hin  sinking  spirit  "wef p ;- 


'iHe  feUer'cl  tongue  its  €bain  mMy  break ; 
But  the  deif  heart,  the  dumb  bj  choice. 

The  laggard  tool,  that  will  not  IrikiB ; 
The  guilt  that  tcomt  to  be  f»rgiTen ; — 
These  baffle  e*eii  the  speUa  ef  heafen ; 
In  thought  of  these,  his  brows  benign 
Not  e*en  in  healipg  cloudless  shine. 

No  eye  but  his  might  erer  bear 

To  file  aUrdown  that  drear  abyss. 
Because  none  erer  saw  so  clear 

The  shore  beyond  of  endless  bliss : 
The  giddy  wares  so  restless  huii'd 
The  ▼ez'd  pulse  of  this  fererish  world. 
He  Tiews,  and  counts  with  steady  sight. 
Used  to  behold  the  Infinite. 

fini  that  in  soch  communion  high 
He  hatbn  fcnnt  of  strength' within. 

Sore  his  meek  heait  would  break- and  die, 
O'er.bvrthcn'd  with  his  bsetfaren's  sin ; 

Weak  eyes  on  daikness  daie  not-gaie. 

It  danlei  yke  the  noon<day  blase ; 

But  he  who  seea  God's  ftoe  may  brook 

On  the  true  ihce  of  sin  to  look. 

What  then  shall  wretched  sinners  do, 

When  in  their  last,  theif  hopeless  day, 
Sin,  as  it  is,  shall  meet  their  view. 


From  worldly  gLrife,  from  mirlb  unbtesl, 
1  Drowning  thy  music  in  (he  breast. 

From  foul  reproach,  (iota  thrilliDg  fearis, 
Preserve,  good  Lord,  thy  servants'  ears. 

I'  From  idle  words,  that  restless  throng, 

And  haunt  our  hearts  nhen  we  would  pray, 
)  From  pride's  false  chime,  and  jarring  wrong, 

Seal  thou  my  lips,  and  gaard  the  way : — 
For  thou  has  sworn,  that  every  ear, 
Willing  or  loth,  thy  trump  shall  hear, 
And  every  tongue  unchained  be 
To  own  no  hope,  no  God,  but  thee. 

If  our  BecoDd  article — if  the  compositioDS  of  Mr. 
Ilgomery  are  not  poetry  for  poets — if  the  deep- 
king,  tbe  deep-fee liDg^,  and  the  imagiDative,  drawl 
^h  the  pagea,  skip  a  little  and  read  a  little,  and 
i  tbat  aometbiDg  striking,  something  original,  some- 
g  sublime — nay,  something  even  amiss,  would  break 
imonotony  of  its  numbeia — they  are  still  poetry  for 
many.  They  are  perused  with  calm  and  inuostous 
Hare  by  those  who  delight  to  hear  described  in  easy 
elegant  language,  the  things  ibat  pass  before  their 
I,  and  are  reflected  from  their  bosoms,  in  the  ordi- 
f  feelings  of  ordinary  existence — tbe  beauties  of 
kre,  tbe  bonnties  of  the  Deity,  the  aspirations  of 
befbl  and  grateful  piety — or  exceeding  tbe  bounds 
etnal  existence,  the  peaceful  fancies  of  their  vacant 
in.  Probably  the  pleasure  afforded,  and  the  good 
{need  by  poetry  like  this,  may  be  more  in  the  aggre- 
i  than  by  that  which  ia  tbe  exalted  enjoyment  of  com- 
itiTely  but  a  few — being  to  tbe  many,  the  fiction, 
(■vagance  or  frenzy  of  feelings  tbat  they  never  felt, 
tows  and  joys  of  which  they  know  not  tbe  existence. 
iters  such  as  these  need  not  be  uDsatiafied,  if  the  title 
Poet  in  its  highest  sense  be  not  conceded  to  tbem.  A 
(er  praise  is  theirs.  The  talent  intrusted  of  heaven 
(been  used  in  its  service—the  numbers  bave  Sowed 
hriy  and  usefully  from  a  source  dtviaely  purified— 
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vice  has  not  sipped  encouragement,  nor  UDgodly  passioB 
refreshed  itself  at  their  waters — parents  need  not  hide 
them  from  their  children,  the  more  dreaded  for  their 
charms — men  have  not  been  corrupted  by  them,  and 
God  bas  not  been  forgotten  in  their  song.  This  is  praise 
enotigh.  Feetiog,  taste  and  genius  will  stand  and  gaze 
with  rapturous  delight  upon  the  proud  cascade,  as  in 
OiagniGcence  of  beauty  it  breaks  itself  upon  the  rock; 
and  pass  without  emotion  or  regard  the  still,  pure  stream 
thai  flow.s  perpetually  through  their  meadows.  But  let 
the  stream  flow  on— it  waters  und  fertilizes  many  a  grate* 
ful  gprden — we  should  be  unwise  to  dispraise  it.  "With- 
out  selection,  the  following  passage  will  give  the  charac- 
ter of  the  poem ;  descriptive  of  insect  life,  aa  the  poem 
is  of  the  whole  natural  creation. 

Such  time  had  past,  such  change  had  traosfigur'd 

The  iupect  of  Ihal  solitary  iale, 

VVheu  1  again  in  spirit,  as  before, 

Assumed  mute  watch  above  iL     Slender  blades 

Of  grass  were  shooting  through  the  dark  lirowu  eatili, 

Like  rays  of  light,  transparent  in  the  sun, 

Or  after  showers  with  liquid  gems  iUumin'd ; 

Fountains  ihraugli  lillering  sluices  sallied  forth, 

And  led  fertility  where'er  they  turned] 

Green  herbage  graced  their  hanks,  resplendent  flowers 

(Jnlock'd  (heir  treasures,  nnd  let  flow  their  fragii 

Then  insect  legions,  prank'd  with  gaudi 

Pearl,  gold,  and  purple,  swa 

Minute  and  maifellous  creations  these  1 

Infinite  multitudes  on  every  leaf, 

In  every  drop,  by  me  discern'd  al  pleasure, 

Were  yet  loo  fine  to  unenlighlen'd  eye. 

Like  stars,  whose  beam^  have  never  reath'd  our  world, 

Though  science  meets  Ihetn  midway  in  the  heaven 

With  prying  optics,  weighs  Iheni  tn  her  scale, 

Measures  their  orbs,  and  calculates  their  courses : 

Some  barely  visible,  some  proudly  shone, 

Ijke  living  jewels;  some  grotesque  uncouth, 

And  hideous — giants  of  a  race  of  pigmies. 

These  burrow'd  in  the  ground,  and  fed  on  garbage  ; 

Those  li«'d  deliciously  on  honey  dews, 

AaA  dwelt  in  palaoes  of  blossom'd  bells,  -  '  •  - 
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Uillions  on  milliods,  wioged,  and  pluin'd  in  frool, 
And  arm'd  niih  stings  for  veogeance  or  assault, 
Fiird  the  dim  atmosphere  with  scene  and  huriy ; 
Children  of  light,  and  air,  and  fire  they  leem'd, 
Their  lives  all  ecstacy  and  quick  cross  motion. 


NOTICE  OF  NEW   PUBLICATIONS^ 


■  CHILDREN'S  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


BOTANICAL. 

1.  Bingletf's  Practical  Introduction  to  Botany,  illus- 
trated by  numerous  Figures,  and  a  Glossary  of  Bo- 
tanical Terms.  Second  Edition ;  with  some  account 
of  the.  Science.  By  I.  Frost.  LodiIod.  Baldwin 
and  Co.     1827. 

3.  The  Wild  Garland;  or  Prose  and  Poetry,  con- 
nected  with  English  Wild  Flowers ,'  intended  as  an 
embellisktnent  to  the  study  of  Botany.  By  the  Author 
of  "  The  Life  of  Linn^us,  be'"  LondoD.  Harvey 
and  Darton.     1827. 

3.  A  Lecture  on  the  Geography  of  Plants,  By  John 
Barton.     London.     Harvey  and  Darton.     1837. 

We  have  already  expressed  onr  particular  approbation 
of  Botany  as  the  amnsement  of  childhood  as  well  as  the 
study  of  maturity.  We  are  glad  to  mention  any  worts 
that  may  add  to  this  amusement,  or  facilitate  the  study. 
The  first  of  the  little  volumes  above  named  is  a  good  ele- 
mentary work,  for  familiarizing  the  learner  with  bota- 
nical terms  and  characters.  The  second  is  one  of  taste 
t  amusement,  which  cannot  fail  of  giving  pleasure  to 
young.  The  third,  embellished  with  maps,  contains 
OL.  X.  s 
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mach  useful  nnd  interesting  information  respecting  the 
growtti  of  plants,  their  uses,  &c.  We  can  well  recom- 
mend them  all  for  scbtiol-room  libraries. 


De   fAssttrance  tfe  Foi  el  rfe  la  Possfssion  da  Salut- 
r  C.    Mulnn.      Londrcs.      Niabef,    21,     Berners 
Street.     1828.     Price  Hd.  • 

X«  Nouveifu  Bartimee;  fait  entitremeat  hislorique. 
Par  C.  Malan.  Nisbel,  21,  Berners  Street.  1B27. 
Prive  8rf. 

These  are  not  children's  bookn;  but  thev  are  intereet- 
ing  tracts,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  set 
forth  in  a  plain  and  familiar  form. 

Elements  of  Geography,  on  a  nets  plan,  rendered  plaia 
and  easy  for    Yoiiny    Children,  and   Preparatory 
Schoott :  with  Maps  and  Cuts.     Bj  Ingfram  Cobbin, 
M.A.     London.     Westley  and  Co.     1828. 
We  can  commend  this  volume  aa  a  very  valuable  ac' 

quifition    for    our    younger   children.      We    have   seen 

nothing  of  the  kind  so  good. 

A    Tour  to    Great  Sf.  Bernards,  and  round  l^o/it 
.    Blanc  i  witft  drawings  from  nature.      Intended  for 

younff  persofts  from   fen   to  fourteen  years    of  age. 

London.     Harvey  and  Dartou.     1827. 

A  very  pretty  and  rational  book  of  amusement. 


Conversations  on  the  Parables  of  the  New  Teslamtut, 
for  the  use  of  Children.     London.     Nisbet,  Berners 
'    Street.     1838. 

-.,W*  should  consider  Ihia  a  very  excdleal  book  for 
WWB^         ,11    .      f..  .        jjj  .     I.*.! "ii 
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Edwin,  or  the  Motherless  Boy ;  interspersed  with  Ori- 
ginal Poetry.  By  B.  H.  Draper.  London.  1827. 
Harvej  und  Darton. 

We  have  not  seen  r  more  unexceptionable  and  proper 
book  for  children  than  the  above.  It  contains  informa- 
tion upon  many  subjects,  and  moch  pious  instruction. 
The  engravings  are  extremely  pretty.  We  do  not 
greatly  admire  the  poetry  ;  but  children  are  not  criticka 
in  this  matter,  and  the  sentiment  is  always  good. 


Interesting  Walks  of  Henry  and  his  Tutor;  or  Rational 
Convei-salions  on  Natural  History,   ifc.      London. 
1827.     Harvey  and  Darton.     Price  2s. 
An  instructive  book  for  children. 
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COPY  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  A  LADY  AT 
TOULOUSE. 


MyJ)ear  Friend, 

Yon  ask  me  for  some  particnisrs  relating  to  Ibe 
French  Protestants  near  Amiens,  whom  I  mentioned 
in  my  last.  I  gladly  comply  vith  your  request:  the 
rather  as  Mr.  Cadoret,  their  pastor,  with  whom  I  have 
had  some  correspondence,  appears  to  be  a  pions  and  devo- 
tional servant  of  his  heavenly  Master,  and  willing  to 
spend  and  be  spent  in  his  service.  It  is  singular  that 
he,  as  well  as  Mr.  Kerpeydron,  was  once  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, and  this  circumstance  seems  to  have  furnished  an 
additional  stimulus  to  Mr.  Cadoret's  zealous  and  unwea- 
ried exertions,  since  he  oame  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  stripped  of  all  the  carnal  ceremo- 
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nies  of  the  Romish  cburcb.  In  order  to  ascertain  tlul 
number  of  Proleslaots  in  (be  neigbbourhood  of  AmieDS, 
be  look  the  trouble  of  visiliiiK  every  individual  bouse, 
and  was  rewarded  by  discovering  a  remnaut  wliicb  bad 
existed  ia  secret  ever  since  tbe  revocution  of  ibc  edict  of 
Nsnles.  Among  tbese  Protestants,  in  number  about 
1,5(M),  be  labours,  and  meets  wilb  great  success  and  en< 
conrBgement,  though  a  few  are  strongly  opposed  to  bim. 
nil  flock  are  mostly  weavers,  yet  some  of  their  littEs 
hamlets,  though  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  seem  "  riclt 
in  faith,"  for  in  one  of  them,  where  there  are  but 
hnndred  Protestauts,  there  are  four  religious  socieliest 
To  the  Bible  society  aloue  Ihey  send  three  hundred 
francs  per  annum.  They  have  likewise  a  tract  society, a 
missionary  society,  and  a  religious  book  society;  for  not 
being  rich  enough  to  purchase  books  for  themselves, 
they  unite  together  to  form  a  circulating  library,  for  the 
advancement  of  religious  knowledge.  Mr.  Cadoret  writes  |j 
that  for  fifteen  hundred  Protestants  there  b  only  one 
small  "Temple"  in  one  of  the  six  villages  under  his, 
care,  which  is  merely  suBicient  for  tbe  inhabitants  of 
that  village,  aud  that  in  the  others  they  are  compelled  to. 
preach  in  kitchens  and  rooms,  whereby  many  are  ne- 
cessarily debarred  from  tbe  privileges  of  attending  pub- 
lic worship,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  multitudes  are  in  dan- 
ger  of  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.  As  tbe  Protest- 
ants become  more  known  to  one  another,  they  are  in- 
creasingly anxious  to  worship  God  after  the  manner  of 
their  forefathers,  many  of  whom  shed  Iheir  blood  in  de-. 
fence  of  their  religious  privileges.  In  consequence  of 
this  increasing  zeal,  Mr.  Cadoret  is  extremely  de^roufti 
of  building  a  "Temple"  capable  of  coutaiuiug  at  leasl^ 
two  or  three  hundred  persons ;  and  though  even  this  wilj^ 
be  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  population,  yet  it  wili 
be  at  least  a  beginning.  A  subscription  has  been  alreadji 
set  on  foot  for  this  sacred  purpose,  but  weavers  and  li 
bourers  have  little  to  give,  and  with  their  utmost  esen 
lions  they  have  not  been  able  to  raise  more  than  fonf 
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Vliundred  francs.  From  Paris,  Switzerland,  and  London, 
H  they  have  had  some  assistance,  but  the  building  is  esti- 

■  mated  at  seven  thousand  two  hundred  francs,  aad  they 
H  have  only  collected  four  thoosand.  Mr.  Cadoret's  piety 
H  and  zeal  couviuce  me  that  his  cause  is  the  cause  of  reli- 

■  I^ou,  and  if  you  could  present  bis  case  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  any  of  the  periodical  publica- 
tions with  which  our  land  abounds,  I  am  persuaded  many 
CbristiaDS  would  find  a  chord  in  their  hearts  respond  to 
bis  wants,  and  eagerly  stretch  out  their  hands  to  help 
these  their  brethren.  I  will  dow  subjoin  the  translation 
of  a  letter  which  Mr.  Cadoret  inserted  in  June  last  in 
one  of  the  monthly  religious  publications. 

.    May,  1828. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  AKCmVES. 

Vmleneourt,  April  36,  1827. 
Gentlemen, — I  am  the  pastor  of  the  reformed 
churches  of  the  Department  de  la  Somme,  and  I  venture 
to  come  forward  and  recommend  them  to  the  Christian 
charity  of  our  brother  Protestants  in  France,  beseech- 
ing them  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  love,  to  come 
to  our  aid  and  assist  us  to  put  in  execution  the 
plan  we  propose  of  building  a  temple  at  Contay. 
These  churches,  seven  in  number,  five  to  the  east,  and 
two  to  the  west  of  Amiens,  the  principal  town  in  the 
department,  are  but  the  scanty  remains  of  a  once  power- 
ful and  distinguished  religious  body.  For  many  years 
they  were  without  a  spiritual  guide,  and  almost  all  the 
instruction  they  received  was  from  pastors  visiting  them 
ODce,  or  at  most  twice  in  the  year,  and  that  only  a  tem- 
porary visit,  so  that  they  had  fallen  into  a  most  deplora- 
ble state  of  spiritual  lethargy.  About  five  and  twenty 
years  ago,  I  was  called  to  be  their  pastor,  and  to  pro- 

I claim  in  their  ears  the  gospel  of  our  Divine  Saviour. 
For  a  considerable  tiind  I  had  the  misfortuDe  not  to  be 
b3 
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undcrstauil,  and  to  heboid  all  around  me  sunk  !u 
■leep  uf  dealb,  and  the  coldness  of  indifferenoe,  but  Got 
in  bi&  infinite  compassiari  has  been  pleased  to  visit  wilN 
the   re^ueraling  and  reviving  influences  of  bis  Spirit 
these  itnbappy  cliurcbes.     Tbe  word  of  God  is  now  a 
longer,  generally  s{>eakiag  at  least,  a  weariness.     Oii| 
Kulemn  assemblies  ere  well  attended— a  great  uumberol 
persons  who  rarely  or  never  oame,  now  attend  regularlw 
■0  Ibat  all   the   places   where  worship  was  wont    to   I 
made,  are  now   found  to   be   too  small.     Hilfaerlo  t 
hive  met  together  only  in  rooms  and  kitchens,  which  ai 
both  small  and  low  roofed.     There  is  but  one  temple  fll 
the  whole  department,  hardly  large  eanugh  to-  hold  oJ 
hundred  and  6fiy  perauns,     All  these  things  combinal 
have  made  us  resolve  to  do  all  we  can  to  build  a  tempi 
but  notwithstanding  the  great  piety  and  ardent  zeal  il 
these  churches,  their  extreme  poverty,  for  all  are'wea* 
ers,  and  Work  for  their  bread,  and  the  bad  state  of  trailj 
oblige  them  to  lay  their  wants  before  those  of  their  brt 
thren  who  know  by  experience  the  happiness  of  beil 
the  disciples  of  the  Saviour,  and  who  enjoy  the  deligbtf 
privilege  of  bearing  his  infinite  love  proclaimed  in  tei 
pies  dedicated  to  his  glory. 

L.  Cadobet,  Pastti 


Any  donations  m  aid  of  ilie  above,  will  be  received   b^^t  I 
dnle.  No.  1,  Bedford  Row.  London. 
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